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yi  FBBFATOBY  VOTB. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  editorial  work  inyolving  such  an 
amount  of  research  and  technical  knowledge  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  more  competent  hand,  and  had  I  fore- 
seen when  first  I  began  how  different  the  labour  would 
prove  from  that  of  simple  revisioUi  I  should  not  have 
attempted  it. 

JAMES  PAEKEE. 

Oxford,  October,  1894. 
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INTEODUCTOET. 


THIS  work,  following  tbe  title  of  the  older  book,  is  called 
a  OloBsary,  the  object  being  primarily  to  describe  and  ex- 
plain the  aeyeral  terms  connected  with  the  study  of  Heraldry 
which  a  reader  ia  at  all  likely  to  meet  with. 

The  terms  are  pat  in  one  complete  alphabetical  order ;  a 
few  of  less  importance,  or  where  only  a  line  is  required  to 
explain  them,  or  where  they  are  best  explained  under  some 
other  term,  are,  for  the  sake  of  saying  of  space,  printed  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  in  somewhat  smaller  type. 

Most  of  the  recognised  Heraldic  terms  are  deriyed  from 
the  old  Norman  French  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century;  but  haye  acquired  different  interpretations  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  together  with  different  modes  of  speUing.  The 
use  of  these  words  has  been  illustrated  as  far  as  possible 
by  quoting  examples  from  the  early  Rolls,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  giyen  at  p.  325  of  the  Glossary.  There  exist 
some  few  others,  but  these  are  the  more  important. 

A  great  deal  of  additional  Heraldic  nomenclature,  howeyer, 
is  deriyed  from  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth 
century.  To  search  out  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  used 
each  term,  and  in  what  sense  he  used  it,  and  how  far  succeed- 
ing writers  haye  adopted  or  misapplied  the  terms,  would  be 
laborious  work  to  a  compiler,  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  wholly 
naelees  in  result.  All  that  has  been  done  is  to  giye  a  suffi- 
cient description  to  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the  terms 
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I  am  t  meets  with  them  in  any  Heraldic,  Oenealogical,  or 
amounluphical  works,  which  he  maj  consult.  A  list  of  the 
been  'heraldic  writersi  often  termed  *  Authorities/  will  be 
see^d  giyen  under  the  word  Heraldry  in  the  Glossary,  p.  323. 
py^ut  besides  these  there  are^  a  large  number  of  ordinary 
und  every-day  terms,  including  names  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  of  inanimate  objects,  which  have  been  adopted 
as  charges  by  fajnilies,  sometimes  possibly  from  some  his- 
toric event,  but  more  often  because  of  the  play  upon  the 
name.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  take  note  of  these, 
not  so  much  ^  with  a  yiew  of  description  as  with  that  of 
shewing  what  families  use  them;  how  they  are  generally 
represented ;  and  what  tinctures  are  applied  to  them. 
/  In  a  few  cases  Crests,  Supporters,  Badges,  ^.,  haye  been 

/  noted,  and  especially  where  the  animal  or  object  does  not 

'  occur  amongst  charges. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  yarious  classes  of  Terms 
have  to  be  treated  in  a  variety  of  manner.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  however,  examples  are  given  of  the  use  of  the  older 
terms  from  the  earliest  instances  in  which  they  are  found  em- 
ployed. In  the  case  of  modem  terms,  either  characteristic 
examples  of  the  words  are  selected,  or  else  cases  where  the 
charges,  ^.,  are  borne  by  well-known  families.  As  a  rule 
the  French  equivalent  is  given,  as  in  many  instances 
there  is  much  similarity,  and  in  others  it  may  be  useful 
where  French  works  on  Heraldry  have  to  be  consulted. 
Occasionally  also  examples  of  modem  French  coats  of  arms 
are  introduced  by  way  of  illustration.  In  describing  the  terms 
it  has  not  been  thought  well  to  enter  to  any  extent  into  the 
various  discussions  arising  from  opinions  of  writers;  the 
object  has  been  to  explain  the  actual  use  of  the  terms. 
Neither  has  it  been  thought  necessary,  as  regards  the  more 
modern  Coats  of  Arms,  to  go  behind  such  substantial  works 
as  Burke's  "  General  Armory,"  Papworth's  •*  Ordinary,"  and 
similar  compilations.  It  has  been  considered  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  compilers  of  those  books  made  use  of  the  best  information. 
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While  primarily  the  object  of  the  work,  as  has  been  said, 
ifl  to  describe  and  explain  terms  used  in  Heraldrj,  and  more 
especiallj  in  the  blazon  of  Goats  of  Arms,  the  practical  side 
of  Heraldry  has  not  been  OYerlooked.  Under  such  articles  as 
Marshalling^  Artns^  Aehi&cemenU^  and  the  like,  several  of  the 
rules  of  Heraldry  are  introduced.  Also  the  yarious  Titles  of 
Nobility,  Ac. ;  Orders  of  Knights ;  Heralds^  &c,,  will  all 
be  found  in  the  Glossary,,  with  such  information  given  in 
a  condensed  form  as  it  is  thought  will  be ,  o^  use  to'those 
students  of  Heraldry  who  pursue  the  subject  otherwise  than 
as  an  adjunct  to  Genealogical  and  Archsological  enquiry. 

It  has  been  attempted,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
condensation,  to  bring  similar  terms  together,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  cross  references  at  the  foot  of  the  page  will 
afford  every  facility  for  finding  any  word :  for  the  sake,  how- 
ever, of  assisting  those  who  use  the  book  to  grasp  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arrangement,  a  very  full  Stkoptioaii  Table  is 
given  after  this  Introduction,  in  which  the  terms  are  arranged 
under  several  headings  in  systematic  order;  and  such  terms 
as  are  found  in  the  Alphabetical  Glossary  being  given  in 
italic,  those  following  the  chief  term  will  be  found  described 
beneath  the  same.  Apart  from  the  use  which  it  has  been  to 
the  compiler,  and  apart  from  that  which  it  may  be  to  those 
who  use  the  book,  it  is  thought  that  such  a  synoptical  view 
will  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting,  as  shewing  the  vast 
range  of  subjects  over  which  those  who  have  had  duly  as- 
signed to  them  (or  anduly  taken  to  themselves)  coats  of  arms 
have  extended  their  choice.  Objection  may  perhaps  be  taken 
to  the  classification  of  the  Ordinaries  and  Conventional  Qbarges 
as  not  being  one  generally  recognized.  There  is  so  much 
disagreement,  however,  amongst  writers,  that  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  adopt  an  independent  system,  guided  rather 
by  convenience  than  by  any  so-called  authority. 

The  Synoptical  Table,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  confined  to 
Ordinaries  and  Charges  themselves,  but  is  extended  to  the 
several  modifications  of  form  or  position  to  which  the  charges 
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are  sabject,  as  well  as  the  yarious  general  Heraldic  Terms, 
Titles,  &c.,  which  belong  to  the  application  of  the  studj  of 
Heraldry.  In  fact  it  has  been  attempted  to  classify  and 
arrange  under  it,  in  systematic  order,  all  the  words  which 
occur  in  the  G-lossary. 

But  few  abbreviations  have  been  used.  The  very  slight 
space  saved  by  such,  rarely  compensates  for  the  trouble 
which  Jihey  sometimes  give  in  interpreting  them. 

The  IiTDix^bic^  Names  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  give 

easy  reference  to  the  families  whose  arms  are  blazoned  as 

'  Illustrations  of  the  terms  described  in  the  book.    The  spelling 

I     followed  is  that  adopted  in  the  source  from  which  the  blazon 

bKs    been    taken.      As  it  comprises    nearly  four  thousand 

,  references  to  the  coats  of  arms  blazoned,  it  cannot  be  without 

/  some  use  to  the  student  of  Heraldry,  though  perhaps  but  of 

/  little  to  the  G-enealogist.    As  far  as  possible  repetition  has 

/  been  avoided,  but  in  so  large  a  series  of  examples  this  has 

not  been  always  possible. 


A  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 

OF  THE  CHIEF  TERMS  USED  IN  BRITISH  HEBALDBY. 


N,B.  The  terms  in  ItaUe  type  will  he  found  in  their  alphabetical  order  in 
the  Oloseary.  Those  in  ordinary  type  will,  in  nearly  all  oases, 
be  fonnd  described  under  the  preceding  Italic  word.  Where 
there  is  any  difficolty,  the  cross  reference  must  be  tamed  to  in 
the  double  column  at  the  foot  of  the  page  throughout  the 
Glossary. 

I.   TINCTUBES. 


1.  Or  (Gold). 

2.  Argent  {Bayer), 
8.  €fuU8(Bed). 

FUBS. 


4.  Azure  (Blue). 

5.  Sable  (Bltuik), 

6.  F«rt  (Green). 


7.  Piif}nir«  (Purple). 

8.  TennS  (Orange  or  Tawny  ?). 

9.  Sanguine  (Bloodcolour). 


Ermine, 
Erminois. 


Ermines. 
Erminites. 


Pean. 

Potent  or  Meirri. 


Vair. 
Counter  vair. 


Ibreoulab  Tinctures  (used  chiefly  in  crests  and  supporters). 

Colours,  ash,  bay,  brown,  carnation,  earth,  grey,  russet,  white,  Ac. 

U.   OBDIKABIES. 

1.  ChUf, 


4.  Bendderieit, 

5.  Bend  sinister. 


6.  Pale. 

7.  Chevron. 


8.  Cross  \ 

9.  SaUire. 


2.  Fess. 

3.  Bar\ 

m.  LIKES. 

A.  LiNss  or  Pabtttion  applxbd  chuflt  to  the  Field. 

Verfeu.    Per  6«n<i  [dexter].    Vex  pile.  Quarterly,  (i.e.  per  orois) 

Teirpale.   Per  bend  sinister.    Per  chevron.    Per  saltire. 
Gyronny  (i.e.  per  cross  and  saltire,  Ac.). 

B.  IiIHES  or  DiYBBSITT  applied  CHIErLT  TO  THE  FlELD. 


Barry,    i 
Paly. 

Bendy  [dexter]. 
Bendy  sinister. 


Pily. 

Chevronny. 
Chevronelly. 
Chequy. 


Lozengy. 
FusiUy. 
Mcuculy. 
TortiUy. 


Pretty. 
Latticed. 
Qobony. 
Masoned. 


C.   Lines  or  DiysBsiTT  applied  ohibflt  to  Obdinabies. 


Embattled. 
Bietessed. 
Counter  embattled. 


Dovetailed. 

Engrailed. 

Invected. 


Champaine. 
Undy  orWavy. 
NebuXy. 


Raguly. 

Daneetty, 

Indented. 

NJB.  The  lines  of  Diversity  under  C  may  be  combined  with  most 
under  A  in  partitioning  the  field,  and  with  some  beneath  B  in  diversifly. 
ing  the  field. 

■  By  o&lT  a  few  HenMi  oonsidered  u  a  dimiontiTe  of  the  fetae. 
^  And  of  this  there  are  a  large  Dumber  of  Tarietiea  to  which  diftoreiit  names  are 
applied.    See  the  alphabetical  list  firen  on  page  179. 


ZU  BTirOFTIOAL  TABLE. 

LINES  {eorUinued). 
D.  LiNXB  OF  TBUMOiLTioN  OT  THE  Shibld  (oonsideTed  as  abatements). 


Plain  Point, 
Point  pointed. 
Point  ohampaine. 


Point  dexter. 
Oore  dexter. 
Chuiet  dexter. 


IV.   POINTS  OF  THE  Eboutohzon. 


dexter  chief  point, 
dexter  base  point 


middle  chief  point, 
honour  or  collar  point, 
fess  point, 
nombril  point, 
middle  base  point. 


Point  dexter  base. 
Oore  sinister. 
Ouatet  sinister. 


sinister  chief  point, 
sinister  base  point. 


v.   CONVENTIONAL  CHARGES  (includino  Sub-obdina&zzs). 
A.   DiunnTTiysB  of  the  Obdinabizs*  and  the  like. 


Fillets, 
Viure  (?). 
BamUete, 
PaUeU. 


BendUts. 
Searpes, 
Closete. 
Coti$e$. 


Chevronels. 

Crotslett, 

Saltoreli. 


B.   Sttbobdinabies  which  appabentlt  enoboach  upon  the 'Field. 


Canton. 

Qttarter. 

Inescutcheon, 


Bordure, 

Orle, 

Tressun, 


PiU^, 

Qyron, 

Flaunchis, 


C.    SuBOBDINABIES  "  AND   OTHEB  CONVENTIONAL  BeCTILINEAB   ChaBOBS. 


Fret, 

Pall, 

Skakefork, 

Baton, 

Label. 


Mullet  and  Rowel, 

Billet. 

Cube. 

Delf, 

Esquire. 


D.  Conventional  Cubvilineab  Chaboes. 


Annulet. 

Ourges, 

Oovttes, 

Crescent '. 

Estoile'. 

Fer  de  moUne '. 


Roundles, 
Bezant  (or). 
Plate  (argent). 
Hurt  (azure). 
Torteau  (gnles). 
PeUet  (sable). 


Lozenge. 

Mascle, 

Fusil. 

Rustre. 

Triangle. 


Pomey  (vert). 
Oolpe  (pnrpnre). 
Ouze  (sangnine). 
Orange  (tenne). 
Fountain  (argent  and 
[aznre). 


•  By  some  Heralds  the  dimiDutives  of  the  Ordinaries  are  reekoned  as  SvBORDiif  abxm. 

•  By  many  Heralds  reckoned  as  an  Ordinary. 

•  Besides  the  nine  Subordinarixs  in  list  B,  the  Fret,  the  Psll,  and  the  Label,  are 
nsnally  eonsidered  snbordinaries;  but  there  is  mnch  disaercement  amongst  authors. 

'  These  three  are  rather  charges  of  which  the  drawing  is  conventional. 
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VI.  CHABGES  TAXBN 

FROM  THx  UUMAN  FIGUBE. 

Archer, 

Man,  wild.                       |  Man,  Soldiers 

Armour,  man  in. 

„    savage. 

„    Danish  Warrior 

CheTaJier. 

„    Negro. 

„    Watchman. 

King, 

„    Moor. 

„    [Bussian]. 

BUhop. 

„    Blackamoor. 

„    [Highlander]. 

Child, 

„    African. 

„    Woodman. 

Boy. 

„    Indian. 

„    Gardener. 

Infant. 

„    [Mandarin.]* 

„    Miner. 

Vll.  BETJGIOUS  AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CHABGE& 

THmty  (Symbol    of 

Saint  Michael.                 Crosier. 

the). 

„     Giles. 

Episcopal  Staff. 

Crucifix, 

„     Boniface. 

Bishop's  Crook. 

Grown  of  Thorns, 

„     Colomb. 

Pastoral  Staff. 

Passion  Nails. 

„     Andrew. 

PilgHm's  Staff. 

'  Isamb  (Paschal). 

„     Bryoe. 

„        Crutch. 

Virgin  Mary,  The. 

,,     Colamba. 

„        Scrip. 

The  Infant  Savionr. 

„     Giles. 

Staffs,  various. 

Evangelistic  symbols 

„     Magnus. 

Escallop  Shell. 

Letter  Ig. 

and  others. 

Rosary. 

Letters  A  and  tt. 

S.  John's    Head    in 

Beads. 

Angel. 

a  charger. 

Church, 

Charity, 

S.  George's  Cross, 

Cathedral. 

Justice. 

S.  Andrew's  Crou. 

Chapel. 

Cherub, 

8.  Patrick's  Cross. 

Porch. 

Paradise,  Tree  of. 

S.  Antony's  Fire. 

Shrine. 

„  Adam  and  Eye  in 

S.  Bartholomew's 

Altar  tomb. 

Noah^s  Ark. 

Knife. 

Tombstone. 

Moses'  Head, 

S.  Peter's  Keys. 

Altar. 

Burning  Bush, 

S.  Catherine's  TT^e^. 

Monastery. 

Moont  Ararat  with 

S.Guthlac's  Scourges 

Ruins  of  old  Abbey. 

Raphael   and  To. 

Cross  of  Calvary. 

Cl^urch  BeU, 

bias  in  base. 

„     Jerusalem. 

^  Censer, 

Nimbus. 

„     S.  Antony. 

Fanon, 

Pall,  ArchiepisoopaL 

„     S.  Julian. 

Chalice, 

Prester  John. 

„     S.  Chad. 

Mortcour^ 

Kings  of  Cologne. 

«  K.B.  Tbose  printed  within  brackets  have  not  been  met  with  by  the  Editor  as 
Charges,  bat  most  of  them  occur  as  Supporters,  Crests,  or  Badges. 
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Vm.  C5LASSI0AL  and  MYTHOLOGICATi  CB 

fAKGES. 

Apollo. 

Hercules  (?). 

Neptune. 

Bacohns'  Faces, 

Japiter*B  Thunderbolt. 

Neptune's  Trident, 

£ritannia. 

Mercury's  Caduceus. 

Pallas'  Shield. 

Golden  Fleece. 

Midas'  Head. 

Boman  Fasces. 

Esculapius*  Bod. 

Victory. 

IX.  CRABGES  TAKEN 

FBOu  BEASTS. 

QUADBUHANA. 

JPanther. 

Unoulata. 

Ape. 

Ounce. 

Rhinoceros. 

[Monkey]. 

Lynx. 

Horse. 

Cat. 

Nag. 

Probosoidea. 

Mountain  Cat. 

Colt. 

Elephant. 

Wild  Cat. 

Ass. 

A 

Musion. 

Mule. 

Lezard. 

Camel. 

Cbtacka. 

Dog. 

Deer. 

Whale. 

Alant. 

Stag. 

Dolphin. 

Bloodhound. 

Buck. 

Greyhound. 

Doe. 

Cheiboptbka. 

Hound. 

Fawn. 

Bat. 

Levrier. 

Hart. 

Beremonse. 

Mastiff. 

Hind. 

Spaniel. 

Boebuolt. 

Inbectiyoba. 

Talbot. 

Beindeer. 

•  Hedgehog. 

Wolf. 

Brocket. 

MoU. 

Fox. 

Antelope. 

Tod. 

Ibex. 

BODENTIA. 

Genet. 

Goat. 

Hare. 

Otter. 

Assyrian  Goat. 

Babbit. 

Weasel. 

SJieep. 

Coney. 

Ermine. 

Lamb. 

Rvll 

LevretB. 

Foine. 

Porcupine, 

Marten. 

Ox. 

Beaver. 

Civet  Cat. 

Cow. 

Rat 

Badger. 

Calf. 

Squirrel. 

Gray. 

Buffalo. 

Brook. 

Boar. 

Cabniyoba. 

Bear. 

Hog. 

Lion. 

Sea  Bear. 

Sanglier. 

Leopard. 

Seal. 

Grice. 

Lionoel. 

Sea  Calf. 

Maroassin 

Tiger. 

MorBe.                    1 

[Camelopard]. 

X.  CHABGES  TAKBM 
Natatobbs. 

Duek. 
I>rake. 
Sheldrake. 
Wilddnck. 
Mallard. 
TeaL 
Shoveller. 
Gannet. 
Mnsoovy  Daok. 
Smew,  or 
White  Nan. 
Goo§e. 
Magellan  Goose. 
Wildgoose. 
Barnacle  Ooose, 
Swan, 

Cygnet. 
Cormorant. 
Sea  Aylet. 
Gannapie. 
Sea  Oull 
Sea  Mew. 
Tern. 
Sea  Pewit. 
Sea  Fowl 
Auk. 
Mnrr. 
Razorbill. 
Pelican, 


Gballatobbb. 

Coot. 

Baldcoot. 

Moorhen. 
Crane. 
Heron. 

Heronshaw. 

Bittern. 

Fencock. 

Spoonbill. 
Plover. 


BTHOPTICAL  TA.BLX. 

noM  BIRDS. 

Stark. 

Snipe. 

Gnrlew. 

Avocetta. 
Lapvnng. 

Pewit. 

Tirwhitt. 

Sea  pie. 
Bustard. 


CUBSOBBS. 

Oitrich. 

„     feathers. 

Rasobbs. 

Heathcoek  or 
Blackoook. 
Moorcock  or 

Grouse. 
Cock,  i.e. 

Barn-door  Cock. 

Hen. 

Gamecock. 

Cockerells. 

Capon. 
Pheasant. 

Mitus. 
Partridge. 
Pectcock. 

Peahen.  . 
Turkey. 
Dove. 

Ring  DoTe. 

Turtle  Dove. 

Stock  Dove. 

Pigeon. 

Wood  Pigeon. 

SCANBOBBB. 

Parrot. 
Parroquet. 
Popinjay. 


XV 


Inbbbsobbb. 
Raven. 
Rook. 
Crow. 
Daw. 
Cornish  Chough. 

Beddt. 
Magpie. 

Jay. 
Starling. 
Stem. 
Finches. 
Goldfinch. 
Bullfinch. 
Chaffinch. 
Brambling. 
Canary. 
Linnet. 
Pinzon. 
Lark. 
Bunting. 
Sparrow. 
Blackbird. 
Wren. 

Robin  Redbreast. 
Martlet. 
SwaUow. 
Martin. 
Kingfisher. 

Raptobbs. 
Eagle. 
Eaglet. 
Alerion, 
Falcon. 
Hawk. 

Sparrowhawk. 
Goshawk. 
Kite. 
Sacre. 
Merlion. 
Vulture. 
Owl 
Homed  Owl. 


I    1 
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BTITOFTICAL  TABLE. 


XI.  GHABGES  taken  fsoh  BEPTILES. 


Chelonta. 

Ophidu. 

Tortoise. 

Serpent. 

Lacebthja. 

Snake. 

lAzard, 

Bisse. 

Cameleon. 

'Adder. 

OfiOCODniTA. 

Asp. 

Alligators. 

Viper. 

Crocodile. 

XII.  CHARGES  TAKEN  raoif  FISH. 

Osseous  Fishes. 

Sreatn, 

Perch, 

Lucyt  or  Pike. 

Chabot. 

Ged. 

Oumet. 

Flyingfish. 

Mullet. 

Salmon. 

Hackerel, 

Trout. 

Swordfish, 

Smelts. 

Ottdgeon. 

Herring. 

Loach. 

Cobfish. 
Sprats. 

Sarbel, 

Pilchard. 

Tench. 

Garvin. 

Moguls  fish  of. 

Cod. 

Carp. 

Hake. 

Chub. 

Ling. 

Minnow. 

Whiting.                 ' 

Xni.  CHARGES  TAKEi 

*  FBOM  INVERTEBATE 

Insecta. 

Bees. 

Grasshoppers. 

Hornets. 

Crickets. 

Beehives. 

Antji 

Fly. 

Emmets. 

House-fly. 

Beetles. 

Gad-fly. 
Gadbee. 

Stag  Beetles. 

Brimsej. 

Annulosa. 

Butterfly, 

Horseleech. 

Harvest-fly. 

Spider. 

Silkwonn-Jly. 

Scorpion, 

Amfbzbia* 
Frogs. 
Tadpoles. 
Powets. 
Toads. 

Effets. 
Askers. 
Newts 


Turbot. 
Sole. 
Flook. 
Flounder. 


i 


Eels. 

Congereels. 
Grigs. 

CABTILAOENOnS  FiBHBS. 

Sturgeon. 
Shark. 

Dogfish. 
Lampreys. 


Annuloida. 
Sea  Urchins. 

Crustacea 
Crah. 

Lobster. 
Crevices. 

Shrimps. 
Prawns. 

MOLLUBCA. 

Escalop. 

Wlielks. 

Snails. 


BTKOPTICAI,  TJLBLI. 
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XIV.   CHABOES  Tinx  fbom  PABTS  OP  MEN  axd  ANIMALS. 


A.  07  Kbh,  Woxbx,  GHiLDRsir,  tfte* 

Head^  Woman's. 


^ 


Head,  Hftn*8. 
Saracen'g. 
Tork'B. 
Negro'fl. 
Moor's. 
SaTage'B. 
Chieftain's. 
Saxon's. 
Egyptian's. 


f» 


tt 


>» 


ff 


«> 


ft 


>> 


f« 


*» 
t« 


»» 
Bye, 

Hair, 

lAmht, 


Lady's. 

Maiden's. 

Nun's. 

Children's. 

Infant's. 


Bones, 

Human  sknU. 

Jaw-bone. 
Heart, 
Arm, 
Hand, 
Leg. 
Foot. 


B.  Or  AimcALs. 

Heade  of  Beasts. 

of  Birds. 

of  Fish. 

of  Monsters. 
Wingt  of  Birds. 


»« 


•9 


If 


Oambee    of   Beasts. 

Paws. 
Lege  of  Beasts. 
Horns  of  Beasts. 
Tails  of  Beasts. 


Ears  of  Beasts. 
Attires  of  Beer. 

XrAmAf'  Kidneys. 
Cows'  Horns, 


XY.  GHABGES  tadn  now  MONSTEBS. 

MOMSTBBS  WITH  WuiOS. 


I>ragon. 

Aloe. 

Opinions. 

Ooekatrice,  with 
Wyvem. 
Basilisk. 
Amphistere. 
Hydra. 

BsABTs  wnH  Wnros. 

Pegasus,  with 
Winged  Stag. 
Winged  BnlL 
P^on. 
Winged  Ox. 
Winged  Lion. 


Beasts  witb  Fisbxs' 
Tails. 

Sea  Horse, 
Sea  Lion. 
Sea  Dragon. 
Sea  Dog. 
Sea  Wolf. 

CoiCBINBD  BIA8TS. 

Vnieom, 

[AUocamelas.l 

[Apre.] 

[Bagwyn.] 

[Musinum,] 

Veer-goat  (heads). 
Idon-^oot  (heads). 

b 


Man  Monstibs. 
Satyrs 
Satyral. 
Centanr. 
Sagittarius. 
Triton. 
Lampago. 
Man  Tiger. 

Women  Monsibbs. 
Spfnnx, 

Harpy. 

[Chimera.] 
Mermaid, 

Siren. 

Cbbatubbs  zn  Fibe. 
Phcmix, 
Salamander. 
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8YyOFTIOi.L  TABLE. 


XYI.  CHABGEB  taken  fbox  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

A.    FOBEST   TllBBt,   &0. 


Alder  berry. 
Ash  tree. 

rowan  branches. 

ashen  Keys. 
Beech  branoh. 
Birch  branches. 

„  leaves. 
Elder  leaves. 
Elm  tree. 

„  leaves. 
Hawthorn  tree. 
„        leaves. 

Whitethorn. 

Mayflowers. 


II 


)i 


I* 


»> 


Holly  tree. 

branches, 
leaves. 
Ivy  branches. 
Laurel  tree, 
branches, 
leaves. 
„     bay  leaves. 
Linden  leaves. 
Maple  tree. 
Oak  tree. 
„   leaf. 
Aeom, 
Aoom  cup. 


B.    FbUTTS  AMD  FbUIT-TBEBS. 

Almond  slip.  Olive  tree. 


»» 


leaves. 
Apple  tree. 

„      frnit. 
Barbary  branch. 
Cherry  tree. 

„       fruit. 
Fig  tree. 
Hazel  leaves. 

Nuts. 

FUberts. 
Mulberry, 


ft 


branoh. 
Orange  tree. 
„      fruit. 
Pear. 

Warden  pear. 
Pine  apple. 
Ananas. 
Plum. 

Pomegranate  tree. 
„        fruit. 
Apple  of  Granada. 


C.   Flowebb  Am)  FiiOWEBma  Plants. 


Balm. 
Betony  leaf. 

Carnation. 

Pink. 
Broom. 

Planta  genista. 
Bluebottle. 

heydodde  ? 
Columbine » 
Daity. 
Qilly  flower. 
Heliotrope, 


Honeyeuckle, 
Lily. 

Iris. 
Marigold. 
Narcienu. 
Nettle. 
Pangy 
Boppy. 
Primroee. 
Bote. 

damask. 

heraldic. 


i» 


If 


Palm  tree. 

Cocoa  nut  tree. 

China  Ookar. 
Pine  tree. 

, ,    cone. 

Fir  tree. 

Cedar. 

Cypress. 

Poplar  tree. 

Aspen  leaf. 
Staff  tree  leaves. 

Willow  tree. 

Salix. 

Osier. 
Yew  tree. 

Quince  fruit. 
Strawberry  sprigs. 
„  leaf. 

Frasier. 
Vine. 

„     branch. 
„     leaves. 
Ghrapes. 
Walnut  leaves, 
[tree]. 


II 


Sengreen. 
Silphium. 
Sunflower. 

Heliotrope. 
ThUtU. 

TeazeL 
Trefoil  leaf. 

Shamrock. 
Tulip. 
Violets, 

Gletver  Leaf, 
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CHABGES  TAKSN  FBOM  TBB  VEGETABLE  EINaDOM  {continued). 
D.  M18GKLLAKBOU8  Plants,  Grain,  Aq, 


Beans. 
Beanoods. 

Cinnamon  leaves. 
Cloves. 
Cotton  tree. 
Cummin. 
DoeklMd. 
Bar  leaf. 

Fern  leavea 
Adder's  tongue. 

OarUe. 

Ocwrds. 

{^Chraintree.'] 

Grass,  tufts, 
spires. 


«f 


Hopbines. 

Hop  poles 
Mandrake. 
Parsley  leaves. 
Peascods. 
Pepper  pods. 
Reeds,  bundles  of. 
„     sheaves  of. 
„     tufts. 

Bushes. 

Bulrushes. 
Seaweed, 

Laver. 
Stigar  canes. 


Tobacco. 
Turnip. 

Watercress  leaves. 
Wheat  ears. 

„      sheaves. 

Big  wheat. 

Guinea  wheat. 

Barley  ears. 

Com  ears. 

Oat  sheaves. 

Bye  ears. 
,,    stalks. 
Oarbe. 


E.  Pabts  or  Tbsss,  Chaplbts,  Conventional  Fobhb,  Sco. 


Tree. 
branch, 
limb  of  tree, 
serogs. 
twigs, 
sprigs, 
slips, 
graft, 
stock, 
stump, 
trunk. 


Chaplet  of  roses. 

of  flowers. 

of  laurel. 

of  hoUy. 

of  hazel. 

of  me. 

of    oak    (or 
Civic)  wreath. 
Bramble  wreath. 
Bush. 
Faggot. 


»i 


t) 


>f 


I) 
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»f 


Flower. 

Fruit. 

Leaf. 

Root. 

Staff  nmlj. 
Wand. 

Foil.     ■ 

Trefoil. 

Quatrefoil. 

Oinquefoil. 

Sexfoil. 

FUur  de  lis. 


XVn.  CHABGES  takbn  tbom  ABMOUB,  ACCOUTBEMENTS,  Ac. 


t> 


Helmet,  Sovereign's. 
Duke's. 
Baronet's. 
Esquire's. 

▼isor. 

beaver. 

gorget. 

Cap  of  Steel. 

Basnet. 

Borgonette. 

Morion. 


Hauberk. 
Habergeon. 

Cuirass, 
Breastplate. 

Shield. 
Target. 

Escutcheon. 
Belt. 
Baldrich. 

Arm. 
Brassarts. 


Oauntlet, 
Buckle. 

Fermail. 

Arming  buckle. 
Escarboucle. 
Straps. 

WriststrapB. 
Fetterlock* 

Shackle  bolts. 

Manacles. 


BTHOPTIOAL  TABLE. 


XVm.  CHABGES  taken  vbom  WEAPONS,  WAB  MATERIAL,  Ao. 


A.    GUNB,  BOWB,  AND 

Oun$. 

Cazmon. 

Field  piece. 

Chamber  pieoe. 

Chamber. 

Calyerin. 
Mortar, 
Matchlock, 
Matchett  Boll  of. 
Musket, 

Potgan. 

Pistol. 

B.  SwoBDS,  Spbabs, 
Sword, 

Arming  sword. 

Irish  sword. 

Claymore. 

Brand. 

Hilt. 

Pomel. 

Soabbavd. 

Bonterol. 

Chape. 

Crampet. 


Abbows,  Ao. 
Bow, 

Long-bow. 

Hand>bow. 

Cross-bow. 

Bowstring. 
Arrow, 

Bundle  of  arrows. 

Broadarrow. 

Qaarrels. 

Bolts. 

Bird  bolts. 
Pheon, 


Sabre, 

Falchion 

Scimitar. 

Seaz. 

Badelaire. 

Hanger. 

Cutlas. 
Dagger, 

Dirk, 

Bapier. 

Poignard. 

Skean. 
Spear, 

Lance. 

Javelin, 

Dart. 

C.  Wab  Matuoal,  Tbnts,  Flags,  &c. 


Beacons, 

Cressets. 
Torch. 

Firebraad. 
JPire, 
Fascines. 
Battering  ram. 
Grappling  irom, 
Caltrap, 

D,    HOBSB-OBAB,   (to. 

Horse  trappings, 

[Hame], 

Bit. 

Boss. 
BridU, 


Ladder  (Scaling). 

Target, 

Quiver, 

Shield, 

Tent, 

Tent  staff. 

Pavilion. 
Scroll, 

Bibbon. 


Saddle. 

Horse  shoe. 

Stirrup, 

Horse  picker. 

Spur, 

Barnacles, 

Bowel 

Brejs. 

Whip, 

Currycomb. 

Shot, 

Chain  shot. 

Star  stone. 
Fireball, 

Bombs. 

Bombshdls. 

Grenades. 

Hand  grenades. 
Sling, 

Sweep. 

Balista. 
Quiver. 

Cronel. 

Rest, 
Clarion. 

Axe, 

Battle  aze. 

Danish  axe. 

Tomahawk. 

Lochabar  axe. 

Pole  aze. 
Staff. 

Pikestaff. 

Club. 

Truncheon. 


Flag, 

Standard. 

Union  Jack. 

[Gonfanon.] 

Gnidon. 

Pennon. 

Pennoncel. 

Streamer. 
Banner, 

Beanseant. 


STirOPTIOlX  Ti.BLE. 

XIX.  CHABOES  TAKiif  7B0M  AbtioiiBb  of  attire  ahd  OBNAMENT. 
A.  Abtzclbs  or  Armix. 


Crouftu 
imperial. 
royaL 
miiraL 

oelestiaL 

eastern. 

naTaL 

dvio. 

prinoe's  coronet. 

dooaL 

earl's 


>t 


»i 


Mitre, 
Tiara. 
Wreath. 
Cap, 

Chapean. 

Infcda. 

Daoipers. 

Bonnet, 

Hat. 

Hatband. 

Robe, 


B.   PbbsONAL  ObNAMSNTS,  DKCOBAnonS,  JXWKLB,  Ac. 


[Mantle,] 
Maunch, 

Sleeve. 
Boot, 

Dutch  boots. 

Irish  brogaes. 

Shoes. 
Hoee, 
Garter, 
Qlove* 


Sceptre, 
Orb, 

Mound  royal. 
Regalia, 
Mace, 

Civic  mace. 
CoUar, 


Plumes, 
Feathers. 

Ring  (gem), 
jewelled. 

Diamonds, 

Crystals. 
Brilliants. 
Ruby, 


Medal, 

medallion, 

clasp. 

pagoda. 

penny  yard  penny. 
[Oeorge.] 

Riband. 

Angles, 


XX,  CHABGES  ntox  Abmolm  of  DOMESTIC  USE. 


Mirror, 

Tapestry, 

Cushions, 

Pillow. 

Tassel. 
Child's  Cradle. 
Chair, 
TrettU, 
Basket. 

M  of  wastel  cakes. 

Dorcer. 

Tane. 

Shmttle. 
Mortars. 

PeaUe. 
Brush. 

Beaom. 
Lamp. 
Candlestick, 

Pricket. 


Comb. 


Pwrse. 
Poach. 

BeUows. 
Pattens. 
Stilts. 
Clock. 

Hourglass. 
Sandglass. 

Balances. 
Key^ 

Wards. 
Spoon. 
Scoop. 

Hook. 
Fleshhook. 
Hangers. 

Qridiron. 

Cauldron. 

TriveU 

[FirechesUl 

Cup, 

Drinking  Pots, 
College  Pots, 

b2 


Pot. 

Possenet. 

Fleshpot. 

Waterpot. 
Ewer. 

Layer-pot. 

Jug. 

Pitcher, 

Flagon, 
BuckeU. 

Pails. 
Waterbouget, 
Vm. 

Vase. 
Ttm, 

BarreL 

Tub. 
Bottle. 
Bowl. 
Salt. 
JHshes. 

Platter, 
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XXL   GHABGES  tjlkxn  fbov  HOME  STXTDIES,  BECBEATION,  &o. 


lilTBBATUBB. 

Book. 
Bible. 

Song  Book. 

Mosio  Book. 

Masioal  Lmes. 

Clasps. 

Seals. 

Chart, 
Letten. 

Greek  letters. 

Numerals. 

Astronomical 

Signs. 

Roll  of  Parohment. 

Penner, 
Pens. 

Ink  horn. 

Sandboxes. 


SCDENCE. 

Armillary  Sphere. 

Globe. 
Attrolabe. 

Qnadrant. 
Magnetic  Needle, 

Compass  Dial. 
Level  staff. 
Compasses, 
Spectacles. 
Telescope. 

Gaxbs. 
Cards. 

Ace. 
Dice. 

Backgammon  Table, 
Chessrook, 

Zoles. 
Top. 

Peg-top. 


MUBIO. 

Harp. 
lush.  Harp. 
Jew's  Harp. 
Clojshaoke. 

Violin. 
Fiddle. 

Lyre. 

Rest. 
Clarion. 

Trumpet. 
Saokbnt. 
Hautboy. 

Bugle  Horn, 
Hunting  Horn. 

Pipes. 
Jlutes. 

Shepherd's  pipe. 
Organ  pipes. 

Bagpipes, 


Playing  top. 

XXn.  CHABGES  takin  from  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MANUFACTUBES. 
A.  Ihplxmemts  ubxd  in  Husbamdbt. 


Spade. 

Half  Spades. 

Spade-irons. 

Shovels. 
Fork. 

Pitchforks. 

Dungforks. 

Hayfork. 
Deebles. 


Rake. 

Thatcher's  rake. 
Thatcher's  Hook, 
Plough. 

Ploughshares. 

Coulters. 

Layer  cutters. 
Harrow. 
Pruning  Knife. 


Sickle. 

Scythe. 

Beaping  Hook. 

Pruning  Hook. 
BiU, 
Chum. 
Waggon. 
Cart  Wheel. 
Barrow, 


B.  Tools,  and  abtiolbs  used  in  Cabpbntbt  and  Buildino. 


Hammer. 

Clawed  Hammers. 

Broken  Hammers. 

MaUet. 
Axe. 

chipping-. 

adze. 

hatchet. 

Saw. 

handsaw, 
framed  Saw. 
crooked  Saw. 

Chisel 


Awl. 
Gimlet. 

Augur. 
Wimble. 

Pincers. 

Carpenter's  Square. 

n  Reel. 

Mason's  Square. 

Yard  meaeure. 

Trowel, 

Hone-stone. 

Level, 
Plummet. 


Nail. 

Spikes. 
Cramp. 
Hook. 

Tenterhooks. 
Staples, 
Swivels. 
Locks, 

Padlock. 
Hinges. 
Wedges, 
Laths. 
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Implbmbktb 
Tbadb. 

Baker's  Peel 

t»      Manehet, 
Bale  ofnlk. 

Bag  of  madder. 
B4uketmsiker*B  iron, 
prime. 
Gotting  knife. 

„    ootstioker. 
Blaokamith'8  AmU, 
Bowyer's  Float. 
„       Hank, 
Brioklayer'8  Axe. 
Bntcber'BBlookBruih 

„    Slaughter  Axe. 
Cloth,  piece  of. 
Clothier's  preen. 

„       habbiok. 
Coaehee, 
Cords. 

Knots. 
Cooper's  Orou. 
Cotton  Hanfc. 
Currier's  shave. 
DistiUatcry. 
SeUspear. 

Harpoon. 
Ewibroiderers    • 

broaches. 

trundles. 

qoils  of  jam,  Ao. 
Fan-maker's  shaving 

iron. 
Farrier's  Buttriees. 
Fish  Weel. 

Fish  basket. 

Eel-pots. 
Fish  Hook. 

[K3.  Many  of  the  charges  on  ibis  page  are  from  Insignia 

of  Iiondon  Companies.] 


Fo%mder*s  fomace. 
tongs. 

melting  pot. 
Qfaxier*s  nippers. 
„      grossing  iron. 
„      dipping  iron. 
Hatmaker's  MerilUon, 
Hemp  brake. 
Ironmonger's  Gad. 
Knitting  firame^ 
Marbler's  Ase» 
MetaL 
Blocks  of  metaL 
Ingot  of  gold. 
Cake  of  Copper. 
Pig  of  Lead. 
ilftU-wheels. 
•elacks. 
-rinds, 
-hoppers, 
-stones, 
•picks. 
Needles. 

Bodkins. 
Net. 

Pattenmaker's  pattens. 
„      Cutting  knife. 
Pewterer's  Limbeck. 
Pitk-axe. 
Coal  pick. 
Pavionr's  pick. 
Plasterer's  Brw^ 
Plumber* s  catting  knife 
Shayehook. 
Soldering  iron. 
Cross-staff. 


i2op«hook. 
Shoemaker's  Knife. 
Silkhuak. 
„    bnndle. 
Silkthrower's  mill. 
Sugar-loaves. 
Surgeon's  Fleam. 
„         Lancet. 
„        Spatula. 
Tailor's  Scissors. 
Weaver*s  spindles, 
slea. 
shears, 
shuttle, 
slippers. 
Burling  iron^ 
Winepress. 
piercer, 
broach. 
Wire,  bundle  of. 
Wire  drawer's  iron, 
copper, 
point, 
ring, 
[engross- 
ing block.] 
Woodmonger's  Fag^ 

gots. 
Wool  card. 
Working  card. 
Stock  card. 
Wool  comb. 
Flax  comb. 
Jersey  comb. 
Wool-pack. 
sack. 


»» 


»» 


»t 


»» 


If 
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XXIV 


BTKOFTICAL  TABLX. 


XXTTT.  CHABGES  taken  tbom  SHIPS  ixs  Sbippiho. 


Spaniflh  faiig. 

[Shambxogoe]. 

Hulk 

Stem, 

Mast. 

Topmosi 

Bigging. 

Sail. 


Lymphad, 
Galley. 

Boat, 

Lighter  boat. 

Open  boat. 

Bark. 

Skiff. 

Baft. 

Oars. 

Boat-hook. 


Rudder, 

Anchor, 

Stock. 
Beam. 
Flake. 
Gable. 

Ship's  LanUm, 

Boatswain's  WMstle. 

Mariner't      Gross- 
staff. 


XXIV.   GHABGES  tasxh  tbou  objects  seem  in  the  HEAVENS. 


Sun. 

Eolipse. 
Ray. 
Rainbow. 


Moon. 
Deoresoent. 
Inoresoent. 
Crescent  f. 

XXV.  GHABGES  taken  fbox  LANDSCAPES,  BUILDINGS,  and  pabtb 

07  BUILDINOS. 

A.  Objects  in  a  Landscape. 


Planet. 
Polar  fiftor^ 
Clouds. 
Comet, 


Mount. 

Mountain. 

Hill. 

Monnd. 

Water. 
Biver. 
Babble. 
Loch. 
Pond. 


Ocean. 

Waves. 
WeU. 

Foantain  oi  water. 
WHr. 
Bridge. 
GcOe. 
Turnstile. 


B.  BuiLDnros  and  Pabts  of  Buildinos. 


Tovm. 
City. 
CoUege. 
Castle. 

Fortress. 
Barbican. 
Bartizans. 
Trench. 
Pttrapet. 
Portcullis. 
Church,  &e. 
See  under  Series 
NcVn. 
Temple. 

antique. 


i> 


Royal  Exchange. 

Lighthouse. 

Windmill. 

Watermill. 

Dovecote. 

Gateway. 

Door  arches. 
Tower. 

Turret. 

Steeple. 

Capola. 
Spire. 
Vane. 

Weathercock. 
Arches. 


Park. 
Park-pales. 

Wood. 
forest, 
grove, 
horst. 

Rock. 

Cave. 

Mine. 

Pillar. 

Column. 

Capital. 

Base. 

Pedestal. 
Degrees. 

Steps. 
Window. 
Bracket. 
Brick-kiln. 

Bricks. 
Stones. 
Flagstones, 
Wall. 

Dyke. 


^  See  also  Oretemt  and  JEitoO*, )  V.  (d>,  under  OonTenUaiua  Corrilinear  chargea. 


BTKOPTICAL  TABLS. 


XXYL    DESCBIPTrVE  TEBMS  applzbd  to  Obdihabiib  and  Chabobb 

▲BOYS  NAMSD. 

A.  Bblatiho  to  ths  positioh  or  Obdinabiki  ob  Chabobb  ab  bboabdb 

THB  FlBLD  OB  AB  BBOABDB  OBB  ABOTHBB. 


nnitter. 

dexUr. 

in  chief. 

in  hate. 

in  pale. 

in  feme, 

banoiee. 

bendwiee. 

eaUirewiee. 

enhanced. 

embeUef. 

sovereign, 

abated. 

traifupoeed. 

two  and  one. 

two  and  two. 

three,  two,  one. 


in  quetdratwe. 

entigned  by. 

enfiled  by. 

pierced  with. 

surmounted  by. 

supporting. 

sustaining. 

surtout. 

over  aU. 

brochant  sw  le  tout. 

depressed. 

debruised. 

througlumt. 

transverse. 

issant. 

Jessant. 

naissant 


cantoned. 

interlaced. 

embraced. 

concentric. 

cottised. 

gemel. 

fimbriated. 

cousu. 

accosted. 

accompamed. 

confronting. 

c^ffrontanL 

contoumi. 

reversed » 

addorsed. 

cof^oined. 

appoints. 


B.   ArVBCTINO  THB  OUTUKBB  OV  ObDINABIBB  AMD   BOMB  FBW  ChABOBB. 


humetty. 

aUs6. 

dimidiated. 


rebated. 

pery. 

enty. 

beviUy. 

parted. 

voided. 


II 


inasvhed  (of  a  chev- 

xon). 
couched 
fracted 
debruised  (of  a  bend). 
embowed. 
biparted. 
fitcky. 
aiguiti. 


barby  (of  a  ctobb). 
flory 
aveUane 
recercelU 
ancetty 
bourdonni 
cramponni 
anmdetty 
nawy  „ 

See  also  p.  179. 


II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
11 


Soe  also  under  IIL  A.  LineB  of  Partition,  and  C.  of  DirerBity. 

C.   ApPZJBD  XOBB  BSPBOIALLT  to  THB  HniCAB  FiaUBB. 


armed  (of  men). 
environed  (of  heads). 
enveUoped 
wreathed 


II 


II 


t> 


bowed,  embowed  (of 

armB,  Ae.), 
reflexed. 
vasnbraced. 


apaumy  (of  hands). 

avenant 

clenched 


II 


II 


SYHOFTIOAL  TABLS. 


DESCBIPTIYE  TERMS  jlfplied  to  Obdinabibb  and  Ghabobs  {can- 
tinued). 

D.  ApPLIEO  KOBl   BSPBOIAIiLT  TO  BbABTB  *. 


pmaant. 

rearing  (of  a  horse). 

aniMd. 

ffuardant. 

cabri            „ 

fiia?i&er«(i. 

regardant. 

careering      „ 

duiiMm&er^iI. 

respeetant. 

infuU  career  t^ 

tm^tiZed. 

in  trian  aspect. 

at  random  (of  dogs). 

inctfiwed. 

i^atU. 

contJbatant  (of  2  lions). 

vuZntfd. 

affronty. 

fettered  (of  a  horse). 

chained. 

statarU. 

caparisoned  „ 

baiUonn^ 

at  gaze. 

spancelled     „ 

accoU. 

rampant  (of  a  lion). 

barded           „ 

erased  (of  heads). 

couehant         „ 

maned           „ 

couped        „ 
massacre     u 

clymant  (of  a  goat). 

(elZ^d  (of  a  oow,  &o. ) 

segreant  (of  a  griffin). 

atttr^d  (of  a  deer). 

erect           „ 

salient  (of  a  deer). 

chevilU       ,t 

uprtjf/it       „ 

at  hay         „ 
browsing     „ 

defamed  (of  a  lion). 
winged  (of  a  boll). 

directed       „ 
nowed  (of  tails). 
queued      „ 

tnppant      „ 

courant  (of  a  dog). 

cotoarii      „ 

E.   Applzbd  sbpsotally 

TO  BiBDS,  Bbptilbb,  Fish,  and  Intxbtbbbatb 

Crratubeb,  &c. 

beaked  (of  birds). 

in   her  piety  (of   a 

naiant  (of  fishes). 

fnetnbered. 

pelioan). 

Aaurt^nt      „ 

crested. 

griUeti  (of  a  falcon). 

urinant       „ 

jellopped  (of  a  cock). 

jessed            „ 

vorant         „ 

wattled           „ 

chaperomU    „ 

tn^tl^Aant  „ 

preying  (of  birds). 

belled            „ 

IHimrf            „ 

lotting 

Xwre              „ 

finned          „ 

ruing           „ 

Hooc?             „ 

ecailU         „ 

volant          „ 

close  (of  wings). 

moucheti    (of    lam- 

surgerant    „ 

disclosed    „ 

preys). 

soaring         „ 

ot;«t          „ 

^ra(2ien<(of  tortoises). 

pecking        „ 

endorsed    „ 

tnvo2i;«(2  (of  serpents). 

perched        „ 

<«fmrtur«   „ 

nowed           „ 

pruning  its  wings 

expanded   „ 

tergiant  (of  lobsters). 

coUying        „ 

cor^oined  „ 

ro^ant  tfn  arriire  (of 

in  his  majesty  (of  an 

in  {ttr«       „ 

insects). 

eagle). 

1      A     g^m-    «>#«V..<>    *M« 

_  .__ii^^  *^  m_j. 

STSOmOAJi  TABLS. 


xzrii 


DESCRIFriYJS  TERMS  apflieb  to  Obdihabibs  and  Ghabobs  (eon- 
tinued). 

F.    Applied  bspbciallt  to   Chabobs  belonoiho  to  thb  Vbobtable 

KlNODOIl. 


frueted  (of  trees). 
lapped 
tnagged 
trunked       „ 
eradieaUd  „ 
hUuUd 


ft 


*i 


*i 


aeomed  (of  oaks). 
tlipped  (of  stalks). 
barbed  (of  leaves). 
bearded  (of  wheat). 
avlned 
bladed 


t» 


)• 


husked  (of  an  aeom). 

graminy{ot  chaplets). 

stalked  (of  flowers). 

seeded 

leaved 

banded  (of  garbs). 


ti 


«t 


O.    Applibd  to  special  Objbcts. 


barbed  (of  arrows,  &c.) 

pheaned 

in  <A«avef 

in  bundles 

shafted  (of  weapons,^.) 

hafted 

emmaunehed 

embawed 

stringed  (of  bows). 

buckled  (of  straps). 

batailU  (of  a  bell). 

clawed  (of  hammers). 

Doubling  (of  a  mantle). 


»} 


*> 


ft 


»i 


tf 


i» 


purjled  (of  armonr,  <&c.) 
clote  (of  helmets). 
corded  (of  bales,  <ftc.) 
stoned  (of  rings). 
adorned  (of  dress). 
fringed  (of  a  pall). 
chained  (of  anchors,^.) 
cabled  „ 

masoned  (of  buildings), 
ajour^  „ 

9tta(iranj^ti2ar(ofcastlee) 
Degrees  (of  a  cross). 
^re(£  (of  a  cannon). 


inflamed  (of  a  beacon). 
flamant  „ 

fumant  (of  a  kiln). 
antique  (of  vessels,  <ftc. 
in  spZtfTuiour  (of  the  son) . 
radiate 
rayownant 
increscent  (of  the  moon). 
decrescent  ,, 

in  her  compliment , , 
pendent  (of  a  orescent). 


tf 


ft 


XXyn.     GENEBAL  HEBALDIC  TEEMS. 
A.  Tbbms  oonnbctbd  bspbcially  with  Blazok. 


FiOd. 

Bearings. 

impaling^ 

Tinctures, 

Trick. 

quartered. 

[See  ante  I.] 

Sides. 

counter. 

Ordinaries. 

Panes. 

counterchanged. 

[See  ante  II.] 

TraiU. 

semi. 

Points. 

Interstices. 

crusilly. 

[See  ante  IV.] 

Verge. 

diapered. 

Charges. 

proper. 

accoU  (of  shields). 

[See  ante  V.— XXV.] 

plain. 

ZZYIU 


BTKOFriOA.L  TABLB. 


GENERAL  HEKATiDIC  TERMS  (eonUnved). 

B.  Tbbxb  oonmbotkd  with  the  Thbobt  and  Pbaotigb  or  Hbbaldby. 


Heraldry, 

Annone. 

Bolls  of  Arms. 

Vuitationt, 
Shield, 
Amu. 
Jruignia, 
Aehievementi, 
Etcutehean. 
Chaperonnei, 
Emerasses. 
Marshalling, 
Baron  et  Femme, 
Compoted  armt» 
Cadency. 
Difference. 
Ulster  Badge. 


Crest, 

Lambrequin. 

Mantle. 

Motto. 

EseroU, 

Cordon. 

Supporters, 

Sureoat. 

Tabard. 

Badge. 

Device. 

Rebtis. 

Merchants  Mark. 

Abatements. 

Stainand  colours. 

Augmentations. 

Armes  pour  enquerir. 


Arms  of  Dominion. 

of  Pretension. 

of  Snooesiion. 

Family. 

of  Assomption. 

of  Allianoe. 

of  Adoption. 

of  Conoession. 

of  Patronage. 

of  Office. 

of  Gommnnities. 

Insignia  of  England, 

of  Scotland. 

—  of  Ireland, 
of  Wales. 


XXVIIL      TITLES, 
GEBS,  (fea,  Ao. 


ORDERS,     KNIGHTS,     HERALDIC     OFFI- 


King. 

Orders  (continued). 

Heralds. 

Duke. 

Hanoverian  or  Gnelphic 

Garter  King  of  Arms. 

Marquess. 

Of   Knights   Hospital- 

Clarenoeox   „ 

Earl. 

lers. 

Norroy           „ 

Viscount. 

Of    SS.  Michael    and 

Bath              „ 

Baron. 

George. 

Lord  Lyon     „ 

Baronet. 

Of  the  Passion. 

Ulster             „ 

Marshal, 

Of  S.  Patrick. 

Chester  Herald. 

Knights, 

Of  the  Roond  Table. 

Lancaster  „ 

Grand  Cross. 

Of  the  Royal  Oak. 

Richmond  ,, 

Commanders. 

Templars. 

Somerset    „ 

Companions. 

Of  the  Thistle,  or  of 

Windsor     „ 

Bachelor. 

S.  Andrew. 

York 

Banneret. 

Of  the  Star  of  India. 

Porsnivants. 

Esquire, 

Of  S.  Lazarus. 

Roage  croix. 

Orders  of  Knights 

Of  Victoria  and  Albert. 

Blue  mantle. 

Of  the  Bath. 

Rouge  Dragon. 

Of  the  Garter. 

Portcullis. 

A  GLOSSARY 

OF  TEBMS  VSED   IN 

HERALDRY. 


A 


or  a  in  heraldic  memoranda  and  sketches  of  arms  in  trick, 
is  employed  to  signify  Argent  [and  is  better  than  or,,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  at,  or  for  or]. 

Abased,  (fr.  ahause) :  this  term  is  nsed  when  a  chwron^ 
feue^  or  other  ordinary^  is  borne  lower  than  its  usual  situation. 
Charges,  however,  when  placed  low  down  in  the  shield  are  said 
to  be  in  hoM, 

Abatements,  sometimes  called  Abatements,  are  marks  of 
di^race  attached  to  arms  on  account  of  some  dishonourable  act 
of  the  bearer.  They  are  shewn  by  pieces  of  different  shapes 
being  to  all  appearance  cut  out  of,  or  off  from,  the  shield ;  their 
ahapes  and  positions  are  represented  by  the  following  varieties, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  und  must  be  either  sanguine  or  tennd, 
which  the  old  writers  call  **  staynande  colours,"  otherwise  they 
are  no  abatements  but  honourable  charges,  viz. — 

1.  Z)«2f.  4.  Point  dexter,  7.  Gore  rinUter, 

2.  JnescuteheoniereiBed,      5.  Point  pointed.         8.  Gusset  dexter. 

3.  Plain  Point,  6.  Point  ehampaine.    9.  Gusset  sinister, 

Ab  the  nse  of  arms  is  not  compulsory,  a  bearer  would  of  course 
rather  relinquish  them  than  publish  his  own  disgrace  by  bearing 
them  abated.  Abatements  such  as  the  above  exist  only  in  sys- 
tems of  heraldry,  and  no  instance  of  their  actual  use  is  on 
record :  but  under  the  several  headings  diagrams  will  be 
found  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  are  used  by 
heraldic  writers. 


a  ABATEMENTS — ACCOSTED. 

Broken  cbevTons,  and  beasts  tnrned  towards  the  sinister,  are 
supposed  by  some  heraldic  writers  to  have  been  given  as  abate- 
ments. 

**  And  Edward  the  Third  of  England  ordained  two  of  six  stars  which 
a  gentleman  had  in  his  arms  to  be  effaced,  becanse  he  had  sold  a  seaport 
of  which  he  was  made  governor.**  [According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
in  allusion  to  Atmbbt  or  Pavia,  a  Lombard,  govemor  of  Calais  in  1849, 
who  bore  azure,  four  mallets  or.] 

There  is  another  mark  of  disgrace  which  is  due  only  to 
the  traitor :  it  consists  in  deboiing  or  reversing  the  entire  coat. 

Accol6:  I.  (from  fr.  col,  the  neck,)  having  a  collar  is 
synonymous  with  gorged  (and  occasionally  with  wreathed  or 
entwined).  2.  Is  used  still  with  French  heralds  when  two 
shields  are  joined  side  by  side ;  a  practice  sometimes  adopted  in 
England  previously  to  the  introduction  of  impaling. 

Accosted,  (fr.  accosts) :  1.  a  term  used  when  charges  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  another  charge,  as,  a  pale  accosted  by 
six  mullets;  though  English  heralds  would  generally  say,  be- 
tween six  mullets  paUet^wise.  2.  Applied  to  two  beasts  walk- 
ing or  running  side  by  side.  Unless  they  are  accosted  passant 
counter-passant  the  more  distant  should  be  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other. 

Azure,  a  cheyron  between  six  rams  accosted,  counter  trippant,  2,  2  and 
2  argent,  attired  or — Habmak,  Suffolk. 


Abacot.    See  Cap. 

A b bey.  See  Monastery,  also  Ruins. 

Abisme  en,  (fr.);  in  the  middle 
fesse  point. 

Aboutt^s,  (fr.) :  with  the  ends 
united  in  the  centre,  e.g.  of  four 
ermines.  See  Cross  of  four  er- 
mines, §  8. 

Absconded :  entirely  hidden  by  a 
superimposed  ordinary,  oi  charge. 

Accidents,  (fr.  accidents) :  a  eom- 
prehenaive  term  applying  to 
marks  of  difference  and  the 
like. 


Acconnpanied,  (fr.  aeeon^gni), 
used  only  by  old  heralds,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  ss  *hetween;' 
e.g. ,  a  cross  accompanied  by  four 
crescents,  or  a  chevron  accom- 
panied by  three  roses. 

Accorn6,  (fr.):  homedt  but  used 
only  when  the  horns  are  of  a 
different  tincture. 

Accroupi,  (fr.):  said  of  a  lion  or 
wild  beast  in  a  resting  posture. 

Accrued:  full-grown;  applied  to 
trees. 

Ace :  See  Cards, 


ACHI£TB1IBMT8.  6 

Achievements,  spelt  sometimes  atchievsmmU,  and  more 
frequently  hatehmetUt :  coats  of  arms  in  general,  and  particularly 
those  funeral  escutcheons,  which  heing  placed  upon  the  fronts 
of  houses  or  in  churches,  or  elsewhere,  set  forth  the  rank  and 
circumstances  of  the  deceased.  The  arms  upon  the  latter  may 
in  all  cases  he  either  single  or  quartered. 

Wiien  the  dectfased  is  the  last  of  his  line  a  death^s  head  may 
he  placed  over  his  arms  instead  of,  or  besides,  the  crest. 

A.  Official  Pebsonages.  1,  2.  A  king  or  reigning  queen, 
whether  married  or  not — The  royal  arms  complete,  upon  a  ground 
entirely  black. 

3.  A  queen  contort. — The  achievement  of  a  queen  consort 
shoidd  be  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  lady  of 
a  peer. 

4.  Archbishops  and  bishops, — An  archbishop  or  bishop  has 
his  paternal  arms  impaled  after  the  insignia  of  his  see,  both 
being  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  The  ground  must  be  per  pale, 
white  on  the  dexter  side,  signifying  that  the  see  never  dies,  and 
black  on  the  sinister,  denoting  the  decease  of  the  bishop.  Whe- 
ther the  bishop  be  married  or  unmarried  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  his  achievement. 

The  arms  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Oxford  (the  one,  prelate, 
and  the  other,  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter)  should  be  encircled 
hy  the  garter,  and  have  their  badges  pendent.  The  archbiflhops  of  Ar- 
magh and  Dublin  bear  the  badge  of  the  order  of  S.  Patrick  in  the  same 
manner.  Prelates  having  temporal  jurisdiction,  (as  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham had,)  may  bear  a  crosier  and  sword  saltirewise  behind  their  arms ; 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  should  be  uppermost. 

5.  6.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  churchy  or  the  head 

of  a  college,  whether  married  or  not, — The  insignia  of  the  deanery 

or  college  impaled  with  the  paternal  coat  must  be  placed  upon 

a  ground  parted  per  pale  white  and  black,  as  in  No.  4.    A  dean 

or  other  clerk  should  by  no  means  bear  a  helmet,  mantle,  or 

crest. 

The  deans  of  Windsor,  Westminster,  and  S.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  should 
bear  the  badges  of  their  respective  orders. 

7  Kings  of  Arms, — The  achievement  of  a  king  of  arms  should 


4  ACHIEVEUENT^. 

oontiun  the  insignia  of  Ms  office  and  his  paternal  coat  impaled 
together,  and  aurmonuted  by  his  helmet,  oreat,  mantliDg,  and 
crown.  Some  kings  of  arms  have  encircled  their  shields  with 
the  collar  of  8S.  belonging  to  their  office.  The  ground  of  this 
adbierement  must  be,  like  the  above,  per  pale  white  and  black. 

S.  Bachelobs.  All  bachelors  (official  personages  already 
mentioned  being  excepted),  must  have 
their  arms  complete,  that  is  to  say, 
with  all  the  external  ornameiits  be- 
longing to  their  condition,  upon  a 
black  ground,  namely,  if  an  esquire, 
with  his  wreath,  helmet,  and  crest, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  a  mark 
of  cadency  on  the  arms.  The  arms 
being  without  any  impalement,  or  any 

escutcheon  of  pretence,  shews  that  the  •iohimm.Bit  to  mm  of .  Buhdor. 
bearer  was  an  unmarried  mun. 

C.  HusBiMDB,     1.    In  fftntral. — AH  husbands  (except  those 

whose  wives  are  peereeses  in  their  own 

right)  should  have  a  shield  with  the 

external  ornaments  proper  to   their 

rank,  containing  their  own  arms  on 

the  dexter  side,  impaled  with  their  ' 

wives'  on  the  sinister  side,  or  if  the 

latter  be  heiresses  theirs  must  be  upon 

an    escutcbeun    of  pretence.     In  all 

cases  the  ground   will   be   per   pale 

AchleremmtliisueafkHiulniid, 
black   and  white,    the  dtxter   being 

black  to  denote  the  husband's  decease. 
Aocoiding  to  some  modem  heralds  it  is 
not  proper  for  a  knight  to  inclode  the  uma 
of  his  wife  within  the  collar,  ribbon,  oi 
other  ingignia  of  his  order.  In  complianee 
with  this  opinion  it  is  customary  for  the 
aohievement  of  a  knigbt  (whether  a  peer  or 
not)  to  be  arranged  Ibni;— Two  shields  are 
placed  side  by  aide,  the  first,  which  is  en- 
oirolod  by  the  garter  or  other  distincUon    AaUetoonit  in  ou.  of .  Knight. 


ACHIEVEMENTB.  D 

ol  the  order,  oontaini  the  husband's  arms  alone,  and  the  seoond  those  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  Both  these  shields  are  included  within  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  pertaining  to  the  husband's  rank.  The  ground  is 
perpendicularly  divided  at  the  middle  of  the  seoond  shield,  the  dexter 
side  black,  the  sinister  white. 

Marriages  previous  to  the  last  one  should  not  be  noticed  upon  aohiere- 
mentfl. 

2.  A  husband  of  any  rank,  tchoie  lady  is  a  peeress  in  her  own 
right.  —  Two  escutcheons;  the  dexter  containing  the  arms  of 
the  husband  with  the  lady's  upon  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
ensigned  with  her  coronet:  the  sinister  lozenge-shaped,  with 
the  lady's  alone.  Each  must  be  accompanied  by  all  its  proper 
external  ornaments.  The  ground  should  be  perpendicularly 
diyided  at  the  middle  of  the  dexter  escutcheon,  and  painted 
black  and  white. 

D.  WiDowEss.  Their  funeral  achievements  only  differ  from 
those  of  husbands,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  ground 
being  totally  black. 

"Women  (sovereign  princesses  excepted)  may  not  bear  helmets, 
crests,  or  mantlings,  but  a  peeress  is  entitled  to  her  robe  of 
estate. 

£.  TJiacAssiED  Ladebs  of  aut  Bank.  The  arms  of  an  un- 
mairied  lady  must  be  placed  in  a  lozenge,  but  no  external  or- 
naments of  an  heraldic  nature  should  be  used,  unless  she  were 
a  peeress.  In  that  case  her  supporters,  robe  of  estate  and 
coronet,  should  be  added :  tbe  ground  entirely  black.  Shells, 
chenibims'  heads,  and  knots  or  bows  of  ribbon,  are  often  placed 
above  the  arms  of  women,  whether  spinsters,  wives,  or  widows. 

F.  Wives.  1.  In  general, — ^Their  achievements  are  arranged 
precisely  as  their  husbands'  would  be,  except  that  the  helmet, 
crest,  mantle,  and  motto,  are  omitted,  and  the  ground  painted 
per  pale,  white  and  black,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  black 
under  the  arms  of  the  wife,  and  white  under  those  of  the 
husband. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop, — ^It  is  customary  to 
arrange  the  achievement  of  the  wife  of  a  prelate  thus : — Two 
shields^  the  first  containing  the  impaled  arms  of  the  see  and  the 
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binliop,  Hnnnonntcd  by  a  mitre,  and  the  second,  the  family  arniB 
of  the  bishop  with  those  of  his  wife,  and  over  them  a  knot  of 
ribbons  or  a  cherub's  head :  tlie  ground  all  white  except  that 
part  niider  the  arms  of  the  wife  (i.e.  about  one  third  per  pale 
on  the  siaiater  side),  which  must  be  black. 

O.  Widows.  The  aohievemeote  of  widoTB  differ  from  those 
of  wiveB  in  two  respects ;  the  ea- 
ontcheon  or  escutcheona  are  lozenge- 
shaped  (escutcheons  of  pretence  ex- 
oepted),  and  the  ground  is  entirely 
bUok.  The  arms  should  be  encircled 
by  a  nlver  Cordon,  which  is  the  spe- 
cial symbol  of  widowhood. 

As  the  episcopal  dignity  is  one  in 
which  a  wife  cannot  participate,  the 

achievement  of  a  prelate's  widow  A'>^'»»«'n«<tlao«Mor»mdow. 
should  not  differ  from  that  of  the  widow  of  a  privute  gen- 
tleman.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  widow  of  a  knight. 

The  place  for  affixing  the  anna  above  described  is  against 
the  residence  of  the  deceased ;  but  dome  years  ago  in  many 
churches,  but  now  in  very  few,  helmets  and  banners  of  some 
deceased  knight  were  frequently  found  remaining  hung  up  in 
some  aiele  or  chapel,  and  these  also  went  by  the  name  of  kateh- 
mmtt.  The  banners  in  St.  George's,  Windsor,  afford  the  most 
complete  example  of  the  survival  of  an  old  custom,  and  here 
also  the  achieTument  is  engraved  on  a  plate  in  the  stall  held  by 
each  successive  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Qarter. 

In  France  the  litre,  or  litin-t,  hung  around  the  churches,  an- 
swers, perhaps,  to  the  halchmtttt. 

Acorn,  (fr.  gland,  old  ft.  eheynt):  this  is  usually  repre- 
sented vert,  but  they  may  be  of  other  colours.  They  may  also 
be  flipped  or  leaved.  An  aeorn-ipriff  is  not  unfrequently  ueed 
in  the  arms,  and  is  often  used  also  as  a  orett.  Somttimea,  too, 
the  aeorn-cupt  arc  represented  alone. 

Sire  fiaol  de  Cheyndat,  de  aiore,  a  nn  oheTne  de  or,  e  nn  label  de 
goolea— Boll  of  Arms,  temp.  Enw.  n. 

Argent,  three  martlets  asure,  on  a  chief  gules  an  aoom  between  two 
mnlleta  or— Ouuis. 
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An  aoom  a]ip|Md  and  leaved — Seal  of  town  of  Wokinoham. 

Aigent,  three  aooms  slipped  yert — Aixxnhsad  and  Tatton. 

Yert,  three  aoonui  or — ^Haboxno  and  Smith,  Middlesex. 

Quarterly,  per  fesa  indented  first  and  fourth  gnles  in  chief  a  manneh 
argent,  in  base  an  acorn  sprigs Aubbman,  Surrey. 

Argent,  three  capa  of  acorns,  azore — ^Athul. 

Aooms  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Ashtom,  Marketfield ;  Atastbb 
(or Azasteb) ;  Bbsttbll,  Worcester;  Bots;  Gbomib, Kildare ;  Cuddeblst, 
Derby;  Dallino  ;  Duncan,  Essex ;  Ftfield  ;  Iitbld  ;  Johnson,  Warring- 
ton ;  Palkbb,  Bfiddlesex ;  Setbnoxs,  and  others. 

Adders,  (old  fr.  givre  or  vivre^  from  lat.  vipera)  or  a9p»: 
appear  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  serpents  and  snakes,  ex- 
cept as  regards  size.  They  are  represented  as  notoed,  emhowed, 
or  erect.  When  not  otherwise  described  they  would  be  repre- 
sented fesswise,  but  curling.     Vipers'  heads  also  occur. 

Gnles,  an  adder  nowed  or — Nathsblt. 

Sable,  three  chevrons  ermine  between  as  many  adders  argent^Wiss, 
Warwick.  The  same  between  three  adders  erect  or — ^Wisa,  Brompton. 
Also  embowed  vert — ^WuB. 

Yert,  three  adders  erect  argent — Hassell,  Wraysbnry. 

Azore,  on  a  bend  argent,  three  adders  embowed  of  the  first— Oabtli- 
TON,  Sniiey. 

Argent,  three  Yiper's  heads  erased  proper — ^Hatsbll,  1706. 

Yert,  three  asps  in  pale  or — ^Aspbndall. 

Addorsed,  or  endorsed  (fr.  adossf):  said  of  two  animals 
turned  back  to  back.  These  terms  (generally  the  latter)  are 
also  used  with  reference  to  axes  {hills\  to  keys,  when  the  key- 
bits  or  wards  are  turned  outwards,  and  to  other  similar  objects, 
and  more  especially  to  wings  and  heads  of  birds,  &c. 

Argent,  two  lions  rampant  addorsed,  the  1st  azure,  2nd  gules — ^Lucas. 

Sable,  two  greyhoonda  endorsed  argent—BABNABD,  Hants. 

Sable,  two  bills  addorsed  in  saltire  argent — Bilunovobd,  Norfolk. 

Azure,  an  eagle*s  wings  endorsed  or — ^Eokundb,  Lyndhnrst. 

Oulas,  two  keys  addorsed  in  bend  or,  interlaced  with  a  sword  in  bend 
sinister  argent,  hilt  and  pomel  of  the  second— Plimpton  Monastery. 

Acomed ,  (of  an  oak) = fmcted with  Adder's  tongue.    See  Fern, 

aooms  (fr.  englanU).  Adorned,  (fr.  odom^ :  a  ohapean 

Adam  and  Eye.    See  Paradise,  or  other  article  of  dress,  charged, 

Adextre  par,  (fr.):  having  a  charge  is  aometimea  said  to  be  adorned 


on  the  light  or  dexter  aide.  with  such  a  charge. 
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ADDORSED — ^ALDER. 


Adumbration,  or  Traiuparency :  the  shadow  of  a  charge, 
apart  from  the  charge  itself,  painted  the  same  colour  as  the  field 
upon  which  it  is  placed,  hut  of  a  darker  tint,  or,  perhaps,  in 
outline  only.  The  term  belongs  rather  to  the  romance  of  he- 
raldry than  to  its  practice,  and  is  imagined  by  the  writers  to 
have  been  adopted  by  families  who,  having  lost  their  possessions, 
and  consequently  being  unable  to  maintain  their  dignity,  chose 
rather  to  bear  their  hereditary  arms  adumbrated  than  to  re- 
linquish them  altogether.  When  figured  by  a  black  line  the 
bearing  is  said  to  be  ewtraiUd, 

AfTrontant,  (fr.  affronte) :  used  when  two  animals  face  each 
other,  e.g.  oigoaUf  stags,  greyhounds ;  but  the  terms  Confronting 
and  Reipecting  each  other,  are  more  properly  employed. 

Sable,  on  a  mount  vert,  two  stags  salient  affrontant  argent,  attired 
or— John  Fishes,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1803 ;  Bp.  of  Salisbiuy,  1807—25. 

Gules,  two  greyhounds  salient  afbrontant  or — Doogbts,  Norfolk. 

AfTronty,  (fr.  de front):  facing  the  spectator  (as  the  lion  in 
the  crest  of  Scotland ),  or  in  full  aspect,  which  is  the  more  correct 
term  when  applied  to  a  bird.  It  is  applied  to  a  helmet,  savage'e 
head,  &c.     [See  a  remarkable  example  given  under  Monastery.^ 

Per  saltire,  or  and  argent  ...  in  the  chief  centre  section  an  open 
helmet  affronty  unbarred  proper  . . . — Powbb. 

Gules,  three  savage's  heads  afiEronty  erased  argent — Yianm. 

Azure,  a  ball's  head  afiEronty  couped  at  the  neck  argent,  between  two 
wings  or  ... .  Hosts. 

Alder :  there  is  one  species  of  alder  bearing  berries,  and  to 
this  probably  the  arms  following  refer. 
Argent,  three  bunches  of  alderbeiries  pioper — Aldebbsbbt. 


Adz,  or  Addiee.    See  Axe, 
African.    See  Man, 
Agnus  Dei.     See  Lamb  (Holy), 
Aigrette,  (old  fr.):   an  Egret  or 

tufted  heron. 
Aiguiere,  (fr.)    See  Ewer. 
Aiguise,  (fr.)  or  EquUS:   sharply 

pointed,  e.g.  of  a  erots  pointed. 
Aisle,  (fr.) :  winged  ;  but  used  only 

in  respect  of  animals  naturaUy 

without  wings. 


AJour6,  (fr.) :  1.  of  a  chief  when 
the  upper  part  is  creneVI£,  and 
the  field  shewn  through;  2.  of 
a  buUding  with  the  openings 
shewing  the  field  at  the  back. 

Alant.    See  Dog. 

A  la  quise.    See  eraeed. 

Albanian  Bonnet.    See  Cap. 

Alberta:  a  shield  without  orna- 
ment or  armorial  bearings,  so 
called  from  being  white. 


ALLSRIONS — ALTAR. 


AllerionSy  (ft.  alerions):  resembling  eaglets  displayed,  bat 
witiioiit  beak  or  feet,  and  the  points  of  the  wings  downward. 

Chiles,  three  allerions  displajed  or — ^Lussit. 

Or,  on  a  bend  gnleB,  three  allerions  argent — ^Dnohy  of  LoBamni. 

[These  arms  are  snpposed  to  haye  originated  from  the  oironmstance  of 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  doke  of  Lorraine,  shooting  three  allerions  with  an 
arrow  from  a  tower  at  Jerusalem  **  upon  the  direction  of  a  prophetick 
person.'*  A  far  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  arms  were  in- 
tended as  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  duchy.] 

Ales6,  or  Alaigd  (fr.),  when  an  ordinary  does  not  extend 
to  the  edge  of  the  shield :  but  th^  English  term  eoup&d  is  more 
nsoal,  and  of  a  cross  humetty^  §  7. 

Alligator,  and  Crocodile,  The  only  case  of  either  of  these 
borne  in  English  arms  is, 

Gnles,  a  oherron  argent  between  three  alligators. . . . — Hitchooce. 

Per  chief  gules  and  or,  in  base  an  oliye-tree  eradicated  and  fmoted 
proper,  in  chief  the  head  and  fore-legs  of  a  crocodile  issnant  proper — 
DiLBiAo^  Bedford. 

AllocameluSi  called  by  Holmes  an  Ass-eamel, 
is  a  fictitions  beast  borne  as  a  crest  by  the  East 
Lahd  CoKPAiTT,  and  so  far  as  has  been  observed  by 
this  Company  alone. 

[The  Company  was  incorporated  1579,  and  Charter 
eonfirmed  by  Charles  IL]  AUooameliis. 

Almond  :  parts  of  the  Almond-tree  are  sometimes  found,  e.g. 

Argent,  an  almond  slip  fmoted  proper — AufOMn. 

Sable,  an  eagle  displayed  between  two  bendlets  argent ;  on  a  chief  or 
three  almond  leaves  vert — Jobdan,  Surrey. 

Altar:  a  tall  circular  pedestal,  generally 
borne  infiamed. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  dancetty  of  four,  between  three 
hons  rampant  gardant  argent,  each  supporting  an 
altar  or,  flaming  proper,  nine  billets  of  the  field. 
•Skuth,  of  HiU  Hall,  Essex. 


.lltar. 


Alcyon,  (fr.) :  an  aquatic  bird  re- 
presented in  its  nest  amidst  the 
waves  of  the  sea—MissiLLOM,  lie 
de  France. 

Alee.    See  Orijfln. 

Alembick.    See  Limbeck. 


Alerons,  AiUttee  or  Alettet.    See 

Bmera$»e$, 
All  u  m  ^ :  applied  by  French  heralds 

to  the  eye  of  a  beast  or  bird 

when  touched  with  red. 
Altar  tomb.    See  Church, 
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ANCHOR — AK6BL. 


Anchor,  (fr.  anere) :  this  is  frequently  used  as  a  charge,  or 
cresty  emhlematical  of  hope,  or  of  naval  service.  In  old  examples 
it  is  not  unfrequently  ringed  at  the  point  as  well  as  at  the  head. 
The  parts  are  thus  named :  the  shank  or  beam  (fr.  stangue) :  the 
itochf  timber,  or  cross-piece  (fr.  trahe) :  the 
cable  (fr.  gumene) :  and  the  fluke  (fr.  patte). 
In  some  coats  the  anchor  has  a  chain  attached 
instead  of  a  cable. 

Argent^  an  anchor  sable — Skipton. 

Gules,  an  anchoi  argent,  the  ring  or — Zachebt. 

Gules,  an  anchor  argent,  the  stock  or — ^Goadefbot. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  supporting  a  cabled  anchor 
or ;  on  a  chief  wavy  ....  — Bichabdson.  Skiptov. 

Argent,  an  anchor  erect  (without  a  stock)  proper,  environed  on  the 
centre  with  the  letter  0  or— Olbmxntb  Inn. 

An  anchor  between  two  smaller  ones,  within  the  beam  and  fluke — Seal 
of  Navy  Office.  [See  also  Mabinbbs'  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under  Whittle,] 

Angel,  (fr.  Ange):  The  figure  is  always  represented  in  full 
aspect^  the  wings  extended  with  points  upwards.  Angels' 
wings  also  occur;  and  in  the  singular  arms  of  the  family  of 
Raphael,  Surrey,  the  angel  Eaphael  is  named  in  connection 
with  Ararat;  q.v.     Angels  are  found  as  supporters,  and  a  single 

angel  frequently  as  a  crest. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable  three  angels  kneeling,  habited  in  long  robes 
dose  girt,  their  hands  conjoined  elevated  upon  their  breasts,  wings  dis- 
played or — Maelob  Cbwx,  Caernarvon. 

Azure,  a  pillar  erect  between  two  angel's  wings,  elevated  or — ^Awbobn. 


Alternate,  or  alternated,  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  tinctures; 
e.g.  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  where 
every  other  one  is  of  a  different 
tincture.    In  the  use  of  the  terms 
harry,  chequy,  and  the  like, '  al- 
ternately '  is  understood. 
Ambulant:  walking;  paesant  ge- 
nerally used. 
Amethyst.    See  Purpure, 
Amphistere.    See  Cockatrice, 
Ampty,  or  Anty,    See  Enty. 


Ananas.    See  Pine-appU, 

An  cettee.    See  Onm  humetty,  §  7. 

Anch6,   (fr.):  curved;  used  of  a 

scimetar,  &q. 

Anchored  (fr.  aneri),  or  anored. 
See  under  Crose  moline,  §  24. 

Ancient,  or  amhent :  1.  a  kind  of 
jiag;  2.  used  in  the  sense  of 
Antique, 

Andrew,  S.,  Croet  oft  and  Banner 
of,   BeeSaltire, 

Andrew,  S.,  Order  o/.  SeeiCmV^ 
hood. 


xttoBL — ^AmnrLST. 
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Gnles,  an  Angel  etanding  erect  with  hands  conjoined  and  elerated  on 
the  breast,  habited  in  a  long  robe,  girt  argent,  wings  displayed  or — 
Bbinoob  (or  Berenger)  of  Cerrisia,  1413. 

Angles:  this  bearing  seems  intended  to  represent  the  hook 
or  fastening  of  a  waistband  (the  arms  of  Wastle j 
being  alliisiye)>  and  for  this  purpose  the  rings  are 
attached;  possibly  for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  dress  fastening,  rings  were 
attached  to  the  Cross  annuletty.  This  charge 
might  be  described  also  as  two  chevrons  interlaced 
and  conped. 

Argent,  three  pairs  of  Angles  interlaced  feeswiae ;  at  each  end  an  an- 
nulet azure — Wabtlbt. 

Annuletf  (fr.  Anneau  and  Anelet,  written  sometimes  in 
plural  Anelettz  or  Anels:)  a  small  ring,  possibly  derived  from 
the  links  composing  chain  armour.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
as  a  charge,  and  generally  more  than  one  appear :  the  two  an- 
nulets are  often  linked  in  fess,  or  emhraeed;  or  they  may  be 
confunet  Three  may  in  like  manner  be  interlaced  in  triangle. 
When  three  rings  are  interlaced  the  expression  gimhal  rings  is 
sometimes  used,  and  when  more,  they  form  a  ehain^  q.v. 

The  single  annulet  is  likewise  the  difference^  or  mark  of 
cadency f  assigned  to  the  fifth  son. 


Axure,  three  annulets  argent,  (of  another  branch 
or) — ^AiiLBTr. 

Sir  Kicholas  de  Ybpound  de  or  a  vj  aneus  de 
goles — Boll,  temp.  En.  II. 

Sire  Johan  de  Caomwkllx  de  goules  a  vj  aneus 
de  or — Ibid. 

Honnre  de  Babtoh  de  Fryton  port  d*ermin,  ear 
lea  gnlee  trois  anneletts  d'or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  in. 

Argent,  two  annulets  linked  together  gules,  be- 
tween three  erosses  fonny  sable  —  Thobmhaoh, 
Nottingham. 


oo 


Angemnes,  (lat.  tn^emm^) :  a  se- 
ries of  round  ornaments.  See 
SexfoiU. 

Anille.    See  P^r  ^  MoUne. 


Anim^,  (fr.).    See  Incensed. 
Annodated  :  bowed  embowed,  ox 
bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
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ANNULET— ANTELOPE. 


ooqjunot. 


tnterlaoed* 
Annulett. 


Argent,  two  annulets  oonjnnot  sable,  within  an  orle 
of  trefoils  slipped  vert — John  Eton. 

Ermine,  three  annulets  interlaced  in  triangle  gules — 
Mandebs. 

Gules,  six  annulets  embraced  or,  two,  two  and  two — 
Braoeb. 

Gules,  six  annulets  interlaced  palewise  in  pairs,  and  a 
chief  or — Glenoh. 

Argent,  nine  annulets  in  saltire  interlaced  [chain],  fiye 
gules  and  four  azure — Hatohst. 

Ermine,  three  annulets,  one  within  another,  gules — 
Fyttoh. 

(See  also  under  roundles  'faux  rondelets'.) 

Annuletty,  Annulated,  or  Minted:  crosses  and  saltires  are 
occasionally  eouped  and  ringed  at  the  ends.  See  angUs  and  Crosi 
annuletty,  the  couping  being  implied. 

Ant|  (fr.  fourmi).  Of  the  insecta  of  the  animal  kingdom 
there  are  but  few  representatives.  The  ants,  and  with  them 
the  emmeU,  may  be  mentioned :  the  former  are  generally  repre* 
sented  on  their  ant-hill  (fn  fourmili4re)» 

Yert,  an  ant  argent — ^Kendztve. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  between  three. ant-hills  or,  each  charged  with  four 
ants  proper,  as  many  holly  leaves  azure-^Benedictine  Abbey  of  Pebshobs. 

Argent,  a  bend  azure  between  three  emmets  sable — Masst. 

Antelope :  it  is  now  customary  with  herald-paintem  to  draw 
animals  as  they  appear  naturally,  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  directly  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  ancient  artists,  who 
drew  them  conventionally.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  the  heraldic  ante- 
lope and  the  natural.  The  form  of  the 
antelope,  as  drawn  by  the  old  heralds, 
has  a  mane  and  long  tail,  and  di£fers  con- 
siderably from  the  fawn-like  appearance 
of  the  animal  in  nature.  Antelopes'  heads 
are  also  frequently  named,  and  both  the  animal  and  the  head 
appear  among  the  ereits.  The  antelope  gorged  with  a  crown 
occurs  amongst  the  badges  of  Henry  V.,  and  with  an  ordinary 
collar  with  chain  attached  amongst  those  of  Henry  YI. 


Farbts. 
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Argent,  an  heraldie  antelope  gales,  tasked,  horned,  maned  and  hoofed 
or — Aktilupb. 

Sable,  an  antelope  salient  argent,  attired,  angaled,  tafted,  and  nuuaed 
or — Habbib,  Monm.  and  Devon. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  gales,  three  antelopes  passant  of  the  first,  attired  or 
— Haluwxui,  Lancaster. 

Azore,  a  fees  nebalj  ermine  between  three  antelope's  heads  erased 
argent — Snow,  London. 

Sable,  three  antelope's  heads  coaped  argent  armed  or — ^Bbubabd. 

With  the  heraldic  Antelope  must  be  grouped  the  Ibex,  which 
resembles  it,  although  belonging  to  the  goat-tribe. 

Argent,  a  fees  engrailed  between  three  ibexes  passant  sable — Sbd- 
BOBOUQH,  York. 

Lozengy  argent  and  vert,  on  a  bend  azore  an  annalet  in  chief  of  two 
heraldic  ibex's  heads  or — Sir  John  Young,  Lord  Major  of  London,  1466. 

Antiquei  (fr.):  &  word  not  infrequent  in  the  blazoning  of 
coats  of  arms,  signifyiDg  that  the  charge,  &c.,  is  to  be  drawn 
after  the  antique  or  ancient  manner;  e.g.  an  antique  croum, 
hootf  hoWf  escutcheon,  ihip,  temple,  plough,  hulk,  &c.  The  antique 
crown,  for  instance,  is  encircled  by  a  series  of  plain  triangular 
rays. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gales,  erowned  with  an  antiqae  crown  or — 
BocHB,  Lreland. 

Azare,  an  antiqae  bow  in  fess,  and  arrow  in  pale  argent. — ^Mulleb. 

Or,  on  a  lion  rampant  sable,  an  antiqae  escatcheon  or,  charged  with 
a  croes  patty  gales — ^Pownall. 

Anvil  :    this  charge  appears  to  be  borne  but 
rarely,  and  annexed  is  the  form  it  takes. 

Per  chevron  argent  and  sable,  three  anvils  counter- 
changed — Smith  of  Abingdon,  Berks.       ' 
Azoxe,  an  anvil  or — Abnulf. 
Gales,  a  smith's  anvil  argent — Anvulx  or  Anvil.  astU. 

Apaumyf  or  Appalmed,  (fr.  appaume) :  said  of  a  hand  open, 
shewing  the  palm.  The  term  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary , 
as  erery  hand  not  blazoned  as  aversant,  or  dorsed,  is  supposed  to 
be  appalmed. 

Yert,  an  arrow  fesswise  in  chief  and  a  dexter  hand  apaumy  coaped  in 
base  argent — Louohkan,  Ireland. 
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Ape  :  this  is  the  only  representatiye  of  the  Qnadmmana  used 
as  a  charge ;  a  monkey  occurs  sometimes  as  a  crest. 
Sable,  a  ohevron  or  between  three  apes  argent,  chained  of  the  second 

— ^LOBLBT. 

Vert,  an  ape  sejant  holding  np  the  paw  braced  round  the  middle,  and 
chained  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon  argent — Appleoh. 

Apollo  :  a  figure  of  Apollo,  as  the  inventor  of  Physic,  occurs 
in  the  insignia  of  one  Company. 

Azuie,  Apollo  proper  with  the  head  radiant,  holding  in  the  left  hand 
a  bow,  and  in  the  right  hand  an  arrow  or,  supplanting  [or  bestriding] 
a  serpent  argent^-ApoTHBCABiis*  Company  [inc.  1617]. 

Apple,  {fr, pomme)  :  the  apple-tree  is  rarely  borne;  the  fruit 
is  more  frequently  so. 

Argent,  an  apple  tree  vert  fructed  proper — Estwibb. 

Gules,  a  bird  argent  standing  upon  an  apple  or — Conhax,  Wilts. 

Argent,  a  fesse  sable,  between  three  apples  gules  stalked  vert — Ap- 

PBLTON. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  apples  slipped  or — ^Apxtlbt. 

Azure,  a  bar  argent ;  in  base  three  apples  erect  proper — ^Hablbton. 

Azure,  a  bar  argent ;  in  base  three  apples  transposed  or — ^H^BiiBwm. 

Apre :  a  fictitious  animal,  resembling  a  bull  ^^^ 
with  the  tail  of  a  bear.  '' 

The  sinister  supporter  of  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Muscovy  Merchants.  ^  "xpre. 

Ararat :  this  mount  is  mentioned  in  a  very  curious  manner, 
namely,  in  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Raphael. 

Quarterly  azure  and  argent  a  cross  moline  or,  in  the  first  quarter 
the  sun  in  splendour ;  in  the  second  the  ark  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ararat,  and  a  city  at  the  base,  with  this  inscription  in  the  Armenian 
language,  Nakshtan  ;  in  the  third  quarter  the  angel  Raphael  and  Tobias 
standing  on  a  mount,  thereon  a  fish  proper ;  in  the  fourth  an  anchor  with 
the  cable  entwined  in  bend  or — Baphael,  Ditton  Lodge,  Surrey. 

Apple  of  Granada.     See  Pome-  Aquilon,  (fr.^:  the  north  wind  is 

granate.  represented  by  an  infant's  fea- 

]  tares  with  the  cheeks  puffed  out 

Appointe,  (fr.):    of  two  charges  (perhaps  used  only  in   French 

whose  points  meet,  e.g.  cf.  ohev-  coats  of  arms), 

rons,  swords,  arrows,  <&o.  Arbalette,  (fr.)  \  a  steel  cross-boio. 
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Arch  :  tills  may  be  single  or  doable,  i.e. 
fringing  from  two  or  tbree  pillars,  which 
may  be  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
rest)  as  also  may  the  imposts,  or  caps,  and 
bases.     See  also  Br%dg$. 

Gales,  three  arches,  two  single  in  chief,  and  one 
doable  in  base  argent,  the  imposts  or — Abchss. 

Gales,  three  arches  conjoined  in  less  argent ;  caps 
and  bases  or— Abchxs  [Harl.  MS.  613].  A&crbb. 

Archer:  this  figure  is  used  as  a  charge  only  on  one  coat  of 
arms,  but  it  occurs  at  times  as  a  supporter. 

Gales,  three  archers  azure — Abrbnois  or  AvBamo,  Kent. 

Argent,  (fr.)*  the  tincture  Silver.  By  those  who  emblazon 
according  to  the  Planetary  system  it  is  represented  by  the 
MooHy  just  as  the  tincture  of  gold  is  represented  by  the  Sun. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  fancifully  called  Luna  in  the  arms  of 
princes,  as  also  Pearl  in  those  of  peers.  As  silver  soon  be- 
comes tarnished,  it  is  generally  represented  in  painting  by 
white.  In  engraving  it  is  known  by  the  natural  colour  of  the 
paper ;  and  in  tricking  by  the  letter  a.  In 
the  doubling  of  mantles  it  may  be  called 
white,  because  (as  the  old  heralds  say)  it  is 
not  in  that  case  to  be  taken  for  a  metal, 
but  the  skin  of  a  little  beast  called  a  Lit- 
vite.  Sometimes,  too,  in  old  rolls  of  arms 
the  term  hlane  is  used. 

Argent,  simple— Booubt,  Normandy.  Argent 

Blank  nng  rey  de  soleil  de  goales — Badt  dx  ul  Hat,  Boll,  temp.  1340. 

Arm,  (fr.  bras,  but  usually  dextroehere  or  eenestroohere,  q.v.) : 
the  human  arm  is  often  found  as  part  of  a  crest,  although 
it  is  not  very  frequent  as  a  charge.  It  should  be  care- 
fully described  as  being  dexter  or  sinister ;  erect,  emhowed,  or 


Arched  I  or  Arehy :  said  of  an  or- 

dinaiy  which  is  emhowed. 

Ardent,  (fr.) :  inflamed  and  bnzn- 
ing. 

Ark:  wieeNoaKs  Arlt. 

Armes  parlantes :  canting-arms. 


Armoiries,  (fr.):  Coats  olArms; 

Achievementt, 
Armoy^,  (fr.):    charged  with   a 

shield  of  arms. 
Arms  accoll^s.    See  Marshalling, 
Arms  composed.    See  Marahal- 

ling. 
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eaunter-emhotped ;  vested^  vamhraced,  armedy  or  naked,  as  the 
case  may  be;  sometdines  it  is  euffsd.  If  couped,  care  should 
be  taken  to  describe  where.  When  couped  at  the  elbow,  it  is 
called  a  eubit-arm.  When  armed  the  metal-plates  for  the  elbow 
are  termed  hrassarU. 

Ctules,  thiee  dexter  arms  oonjoined  at  the 
Bhonlders,  and  flexed  in  triangle  [like  the  legs 
in  the  ensign  of  the  Isle  of  Man],  vested  or,  with 
fists  clenched,  proper — Tbxmatme,  Cornwall. 

Sable,  three  dexter  arms  conjoined  at  the 
shonlders,  and  flexed  in  triangle,  vested  or, 
cofled  argent,  the  fists  clenched,  proper— Abx- 

STBONO. 

Gules,  three  dexter  arms  braced  [i.e.  vam- 
braoed]  argent,  hands  proper — Abmstsono,  Bal- 
lycumber.  Trkmatm. 

Gales,  a  naked  arm  embowed,  issuing  from  the  sinister  holding  a 
battle-axe  erect  proper — Himoenson,  Bucks. 

Gules,  an  arm  in  armour  proper,  holding  a  Danish  battle-axe  argent 
— HiNosTON,  Holbeton,  Devon. 

Gules,  issuing  from  the  sinister  side  a  cubit  dexter  arm  unvested, 
fesswise  grasping  a  sword  proper — Cobmock,  co.  Wexford. 

The  arm  is  also  borne  by  the  families  of  AaMoaBEBT — Da  la  Fot — 

PUBBVOY — BOBLASB — ^AbMOBXB — BONMOEVALB — ^HaNCOEE— ChAICBBBLATNB, 

and  many  others. 

An  Arm^  when  used  as  a  Creit,  more  frequently  holds  a  dagger, 
arrow,  &c. ;  also  two  arms  sometimes  occur. 

Armed,  (fr.  armd) :  when  any  beast  of  prey  has  teeth  and 
claws,  or  any  beast  of  chase  (except  stags,  &c.)  horns  and  hoofs, 
or  any  bird  of  prey  beak  and  talons,  of  a  tincture  different  from 
its  body,  it  is  said  to  be  armed  of  such  a  tincture,  though,  as 
regards  hoofs,  hoofed,  or  unguUd  (fr.  ongle),  is  the  more  accu- 
rate term.  The  lion  is  usually  langued  of  the  same  tincture. 
The  application  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  is  because  their 
talons  are  to  them  weapons  of  defence. 

Argent,  three  bars  azure,  over  all  an  eagle  with  two  heads  gules, 
armed  or — Speke,  Cornwall. 

Armes  pour  enquerir,  (fr.) :  Ap-         as  in  the  Arms  of  Jerusalem,  or 
plied  to  Arms  where  there  is  ir-  colour  on  colour.     See  Cro9$  Po- 

regularity,  e.g.  metal  on  metal,         tent,  §  31. 
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When  the  term  is  applied  to  arrows  it  refers  to  their  iron 
points  :  and  when  a  Man  is  said  to  be  armed  at  all  points  it  sig- 
nifies that  he  is  entirely  covered  with  armour  except  his  face. 

Armour:  the  grants  of  coats  of  arms  haying  been  of  old 
frequently  for  services  rendered  in  the  battle-field  it  is  but 
natural  that  portions  of  the  armour  should  at  times  form 
devices  emblazoned  on  the  shields,  and  be  used  for  Crests.  The 
ITelmet,  for  instance,  besides  being  an  appendage  to  the  shield, 
became  a  charge,  and  was  represented  differently,  besides  which 
there  were  several  varieties  of  metal  head-coverings,  such  as  the 
Cap  of  Steelf  the  Bassinet,  the  Bwgonet,  and  the  Morion,  all 
different  from  the  esquire's  helmet,  which  was  that  usually  re- 
presented. The  hauh^rh  and  the  hahergeon,  as  well  as  the 
cuirass,  or  breastplate,  are  found  as  bearings.  So  also  armour 
and  hrassarts  for  the  arm,  gauntlets  for  the  hand,  and  greaves  for 
the  leg  occur.  "We  find  a  **Man  in  Armour,"  or,  as  he  may  be 
termed,  a  Chevalier,  and  this  last  is  often  employed  as  a  *  sup- 
porter.^ To  describe  all  the  various  portions  of  armour,  and 
their  several  names  at  different  periods,  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  work,  though  in  its  origin  Heraldry,  as  the  **  Sci- 
ence of  Armoury,"  is  intimately  associated  with  the  subject. 

Yert«  a  horse  thereon  a  man  in  complete  annour,  in  the  dexter  hand 
a  gword  proper — ICaguibb. 

Sable,  a  cheyalier  in  fall  armour  with  halbert  proper — Asganob. 

Sable,  a  demi-ehevalier  in  plate  armoor,  cooped  at  the  thighs  proper, 
holding  in  hiB  dexter  hand  a  battle-axe — ^HAi.fHXAi>. 

A  man  on  horseback  in  fall  speed,  armed  oap-a-pie,  and  bearing  on  his 
left  arm  his  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quar- 
terly; on  his  hehnet  a  oap  of  maintenance;  thereon  a  lion  statant 
goardant  dneally  crowned ;  his  dexter  arm  extended  and  holding  a  sword 
cteot,  the  pomel  whereof  is  fastened  to  a  chain  which  passes  from  the 
gorget ;  the  horse  folly  caparisoned — Seal  of  the  Town  of  Wallinovokd. 

▲  man  in  annonr  also  borne  by  ^^^miHaa  of  Movcubbx,  Akstbothsb, 
Abmsdbbssbb,  O'Loohlxn,  Gbzmsditch,  Nbvot,  &o. 

Arms  in  heraldry  signify  the  Armorial  hearings  (fr.  Arm- 
dries),  and  strictly  speaking  the  term  is  applied  only  to  those 
borne  upon  the  shield.     Crests,  badges,  and  the  like  are  not 


Armined,  iq.  Ermned, 
c 
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properly  so  described.  The  origin,  or  even  date,  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  armorial  bearings  has  occasioned  much  dispute, 
so  that  the  subject  requires  a  treatise  to  itself. 

The  varioas  modes  of  acquiring,  and  reasons  for  bearing  arms 
are  differently  described  by  different  writers,  but  the  following 
Tarieties  will  be  found  to  represent  the  more  usual  classi- 
ffcation. 

Arms  of  Dominion  are  those  borne  by  sovereign  princes; 
being  those  of  the  states  over  which  they  reign :  while  Arms 
of  Pretension  are  those  borne  by  sovereigns  who  have  no  actual 
authority  over  the  states  to  which  such  arms  belong,  but  who 
quarter  them  to  express  their  prescriptive  right  thereunto. 

Arms  of  Succession^  otherwise  called  feudal  arms,  are  those 
borne  by  the  possessors  of  certain  lordships  or  estates :  while 
Arms  of  Family  are  hereditary,  being  borne  (with  proper  dif- 
ferences) by  all  the  descendants  of  the  first  bearer. 

Arms  of  Assumption  are  such  as  might  rightfully  be  taken, 
according  to  certain  laws,  from  the  original  bearer  otherwise 
than  by  grant  or  descent:  and  Arms  of  Alliance  are  those 
of  a  wife,  which  a  man  impales  with  his  own,  or  those  which 
he  quarters,  being  the  arms  of  heiresses  who  have  married  into 
his  family.  Arms  of  Adoption  are  those  borne  by  a  stranger, 
when  the  last  of  a  family  grants  him  the  right  to  bear  his 
name  and  arms,  as  well  as  to  possess  his  estates:  and  Arms 
of  Concession  are  granted  when  an  important  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  Sovereign.  The  grant  almost  always  consists 
of  an  Augmentation,  q.v.  Arms  of  Patronage :  those  of  the 
lesser  nobility  or  gentry  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  greater. 

Arms  of  Office ^  such  as  those  borne  by  Bishops,  Beans,  Kings 
of  Arms,  &c. ;  and  lastly, 

Arms  of  Community,  those  borne  by  cities,  towns,  abbeys, 
universities,  colleges,  guilds,  mercantile  companies,  Ac.  The 
arms  of  abbeys  and  colleges  are  generally  those  of  their  founders, 
to  which  the  abbeys  usually  added  some  charge  of  an  eccle- 
siastical character,  as  a  crosier,  mitre,  or  key.  Such  arms,  as 
well  as  those  borne  by  Sovereigns,  are  more  properly  termed 
Insignia, 
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2%i  Royal  Arm*.  Arms  have  been  asaigned  in  Bubsequent 
times  to  all  the  early  kings  of  England  from  Alfred  the  Great 
onwards,  bnt  the  earliest  English  sovereign  for  whose  insignia 
we  have  any  contemporary  authority  ia  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion. 
From  that  time  onwards  the  series  ia  complete ;  and  in  mu«t 
cases  the  gniat  seal  of  each  successiTe  reign  tifrorde  a  good  illus- 
tratjon.  The  following  notes  will  be  found  to  represent  a  brief 
Bommary  of  the  more  important  changes. 

Though  we  hare  no  authority  for  the  arms  of  Wiluax  I., 
WiLLUK  RuFOS,  or  Henby  I.,  Triters  agree  in  ascribing  to 
them  the  following. 

Qnlea,  two  lions  [or  leopards]  passant  gard* 
ant  in  psJe  or. 

Some  ingenious  writer,  knowing  that 
the  Sagittariva  was  ascribed  as  the  badge 
of  King  SiEPBEX,  substituted  it  for  the 

lions  in  the  Royal  arms,  but  following  wmuii  i ,  ko.  smrHiai. 
late  examples,  placed  three  Instead  of  two  upon  the  shield.      ' 

According  to  a  theory  of  comparatively  late  date,  Hexrt  II., 
upon  his  marri^e  with  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Duke   of  Aquitaine   and    Guyeime, 
added  anothiT  lion,   and  hence  the 
Intigaia  of  England  (q.T.) 

OideB,  thiM  lions  passant  gardant  ia 
pale  [called  the  lions  of  England]  or. 

These  arms  appear  very  distinctly 
upon  the  great  seal  of  his  successor, 

RiCHAED  I.,  bnt  there  is  a  second  ^""n.  r.™a«>i.(T) 
great  seal  of  this  king  (perhaps  even  earlier),  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  shield  is  shewn,  and  (possibly  by  carelessness  of  the 
die-cutter)  this  contains  a  lion  counter-rampant. 

The  greut  seats  a!  ions,  H^kbt  IIT.,  and  Eowutn  I.  exhibit 
the  arms  of  England  very  clearly.  The  seal  of  Edwabd  II. 
is  without  a  ci>at  of  arms,  but  there  is  abundance  of  other  evi- 
dence for  ascribing  the  same  to  him, 

Le  Boy  de  ERounaaax,  porte  de  gonlea  a  iij  lapan  p 
Roll,  temp.  En.  H. 
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Edward  III.,  for  some  years  after  his  accession,  bore  the  same 
arms,  but  after  1340  he  bore — 

Qnarterly  1  and  4 ;  aznre  semy  of  fletuB-de-lis 
or  [for  France]  2  and  S,  arms  of  Enolamd. 

On  the  seal  is  represented,  for  the  first  time, 
a  distinct  erest  (a  lion  passant  on  a  chapeau). 

There  are  sereral  authorities  for  the  same 
arms  being  borne  by  Eichard  II. ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  he  impaled  the         Bbwamd  in. 
imaginary  arms  of  Edward  the  Contsssob,  his  patron  Saint. 

Azure,  a  cross  patonce  between  five  martlets  or. 

Hekbt  IY.  bears  on  his  great  seal  the  same  arms,  and 
apparently  a  similar  crest.  The  badges  of  Henet  V.  are  some- 
times  given  as  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Hsnbt  IY.,  but 
on  no  good  authority. 

Hbnbt  Y.  bears  the  same  arms,  but  Ohables  YI.  of  France 
having  reduced  the  number  oi  fleurs-de-lys  in  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom  to  three,  the  arms  of  Heitbt  Y.  were  then  altered,  and 
appear  so  in  the  great  seal. 

Henby  YI.  the  same ;  and  the  arms  appear  with  two  ante- 
lopes argent,  attired,  unguled,  and  spotted  or,  gorged  with 
crowns  as  supporter s^  and  the  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit. 

Edwabd  IY.,  Edwabd  Y.,  and  Eichabd  III.,  the  same  arms, 
with  supporters  *  a  lion  rampant  argent,  and  a  bull  sable  armed 
and  unguled  or;'  and  in  one  case  'two  white  boars  armed,  ua« 
guled,  and  bristled  or.' 

Heitry  YII.  and  Henbt  VIIL,  Edwabd  YI.,  Maby  and 
Elizabeth  the  same  arms,  excepting  that  after  Mary's  marriage 
with  King  Philip,  she  bore  the  arms  of  the  two  sovereigns  im- 
paled, viz.  with  that  of  Philip  on  the  dexter. 

Throughout  the  supporters  appear  varied.  A  dragon  gules 
and  a  greyhound  argent  appear  with  the  arms  of  Henby  YII. 
A  dragon  und  greyhound,  also  a  lion  and  greyhound,  with  those 
of  Hknry  YIU.  a  lion  and  dragon  with  those  of  Edward  YI. 
A  lion  and  greyhound  with  those  of  Mart,  and  a  lion  and 
dragon  with  those  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  authorities,  chiefly 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 
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Jahxb  I.  On  his  gnat  seal  we  find  the  following:— 

Qnuisil;,  L  and  IV.  oonoter  qautered :  1  and 
4  FiANd ;  S  uid  S  Enouhd.  IL  Ot,  a  lion  nun- 
pant  within  a  doable  treunre  flor;  oonotar  florf 
gnlcf— ScoTUMD.  in.  Ainre,  a  haip  or  itringed 
ugent — IkkljUIIi. 

These  arms  were  oontuiued  to  be  used  by 
Chaslbs  I.,  Chablbs  II.,  and  Jamks  II., 
and  are  nsnally  represented  in  carving, 
painting,  &c.,   with  the  same  tupporttrt,  *""  ' 

namely,  the  lion  and  the  anicom.    It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  Cromwell,  as  Protector,  bore; — 

Qnarlail;  1  and  4;  argent  a  aross  gules  [Le.  ol  St.  Qeorgs,  for  Eiro- 
LiNVJ.  3,  AiDie,  a  saltiie  argent  [i.e.  of  8t.  Andrew,  tor  Scotland]. 
3,  A^nre,  a  harp  or,  Btrioged  argent  [tor  Iriuhd],  and  on  an  eicntcheon 
snrtont  sable  a  lion  rampant  gardnnt  argent  [tor  Cbovifkll]. 

yiiLLiiM  and  Mart  bore  the  same  arms,  but  the  former 
with  an  escatcheon  *urlout  bearing  the  arms  of  14*1^1.11  (Azure, 
aemg  of  billets  and  a  lion  rampant  or). 

Qneen  Aitnb  bore  the  arms  of  James  II.,  but  on  the  union 
vitb  Scotland  in  1707  the  Soyal  Arms  were  marshalled:— 

Qoarterl;  1  and  i,  Ehouhd  impaled  with   Scotuhd;   2  Fbamcb; 

Gbobsb  L  and  Gbobox  II.  the  same,  except  that  in  the  fourth 
qoartering  the  arms  of  Hanotbb  were  eabstituted  for  EnaLum. 

GsoBOB  III.  After  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801  the  Anns 
of  France  were  abandoned  and  the  Royal  Arms  were : — 

Qnarterly  I  and  4  Emoluid  ;  3  Bootuhd  ;  S  Ibbuhd  ;  an  escatcheon 
with  the  aims  of  Hakotcb  aoitoat  eniigned  with  the  electoral  bonnet 
[atlsrwardfl  with  a  orownj, 

Obobsx  IV.  and  Wii-liam  IT.  the  same.  Yiciobu  as  folbws: — 

Quarterly  1  and  4  EnaiiiaD  \  2  BaoTi.iiiD ;  S  laar^un). 

From  Jambs  I.  onwards  the  Lion  and  Unicom  remained  the 
tvpporUrM,  generally  with  the  same  motto,  Dimi  tt  mon  droit. 

Arrache,  (fr.),  or  arriuht:  (I)  of  Arrijre,  (ts.):  Volant  en  arriin 

trees,  polled  np  h;  the  roots  —  ol  a  bird  or  insect  fljing  with 

tradicattd ;  (2)  of  heads  of  aui-  the  btck  to  the  epeotator. 

mala,  Ac.,  torn  otfocraied.  Arrondi,  (fr.) :  roonded  ofL 
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ARROW. 


Arrow,  (fr.  fl^ehe) :  the  ordinary  position  of  an  arrow  is  in 
pale,  with  the  point  downward,  that  is,  falling  (fr.  iomhante), 
but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake, 
it  would  be  better  always  to  mention  it, 
because  in  French  coats  they  are  more  fre- 
quently the  other  way.  "When  represented 
as  rising,  it  should  be  stated  ''with  point 
upwards,"  &c.  Arrows  appear  blazoned  as 
harhed  (fr.  ferr^  or  armed  (fr.  armi)  of  the 
tincture  of  their  points,  and  flighted  or  /(?a- 
thered  (fr.  empenne)  of  that  of  their  feathers ;  stakdabd. 

also  notched  (or  nooked)  (fr.  encoche)  of  the 
tincture  of  the  end  which  rests  on  the  bowstring.     The  tinc- 
ture given  is  that  of  the  shaft,  but  with  French  heralds  it  is 
sometimes  named  as  shafted  (fr.  ftUd)  of  such  a  tincture. 

Vert,  an  arrow  in  pale,  point  downwards,  or,  barbed  and  feathered  ar- 
gent— Standabd,  Oxfordsh.  [A  particular  arrow  was  called  a  standard, 
and  hence  this  is  a  canting  coat.] 

Gtdes,  two  arrows  in  saltire  argent,  over  all  a  f ess  cheqay  of  the  second 
and  first — Maoaulat. 

Argent,  two  arrows  in  saltire,  points  upward  azure  between  four  5-foils 
of  the  last — Jamison. 

Per  pale  embattled  gales  and  azure  an  arrow  in  bend  or,  barbed  and 
feathered  argent,  point  upward — Cuolib,  Hertfordshire. 

Gules,  three  arrows  double  pointed  or — ^Halbs. 

When  arrows  are  in  bundles  such  bundles  are  called  sheaves  of 
arrows  (the  number  and  position  being  in  some  cases  mentioned). 

QoleB,  three  bundles  of  as  many  arrows  argent — ^Btsst,  Salop. 

Gules,  three  sheaves  of  arrows  points  upwards  argent — Josktn. 

Gules,  three  bundles  of  as  many  arrows,  two  in  saltire  and  one  in  pale 
or,  feathered  headed,  and  tied  in  the  middle  with  a  string  argent — ^Bestb. 

A  bird' bolt  again  differs,  not  being  barbed  as  an  ordinary 
arrow :  it  may  be  described  as  a  blunt-headed  arrow  used  to 
shoot  birds,  and  shot  from  a  cross-bow.  An  old  French  word, 
'  boson,^  also  occurs,  which  appears  to  mean  the  same. 

Argent,  three  cross-bows  bent,  each  loaded  with  a  three-headed  bird- 
bolt  sable ;  a  chief  vert — Seabchtield,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1619. 

Argent,  three  bird-bolts  gules,  head^  and  feathered  or— Busshax, 
Lincolnshire. 


ARROW — ASH. 
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Argentf  three  bird-bolts  in  fess  gules — Boltok. 

Aigent,  three  bird-bolts  in  pile  gules — Bouztjn. 

Argent,  three  bird-bolts  gules,  headed  or,  and 
feathered  of  the  first— Bowicam,  Norfolk. 

Or,  three  bird-bolts  gules,  nooked  and  pointed 
oC  the  first ;  a  label  gules — ^Bbabttx . 

Sire  Peres  Bosoun  de  argent  a  iij  bosons  de  gules 
—Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 

A  hroad  arrow  differs  Bomewhat,  perhaps,  Bird-boit*. 

from  the  aboye  in  the  head,  and  resembles  a  pheon  (q.v.),  ex- 
cept in  the  omission  of  the  jagged  edge  on  the  inside  of  the  barbs. 
By  the  term  Iroad  arrotp,  the  head  alone  is  meant. '  The  holt  and 
the  qtuurel  were  shorter  arrows,  used  with  the  cross-low. 

Argent,  three  broad  arrows  azure — Hales,  Stafford. 

Gules,  a  broad  arrow  between  two  wings  argent — Zinobui.   \  \  \ 

Argent,  three  bolts  in  pale  gules— Boltsham,  De^on. 

Gules,  three  quarrels  argent — Baooshau. 

Arrows  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Abchabd,    Broad  utow. 
HxAM,  ZmoEL,  TmoBwiOK,  Floteb,  Fobstzb,  and  many  others. 

Ash  :  this  tree  occurs  in  more  than  one  coat,  rather,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  ash  in  proper 
names.  It  probably  refers  to  the  common  ash  (i.e.  fraxtnus), 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  But  examples  occur  of  mountain 
ash,  properly  called  the  roic^an-tree  (and  in  one  case  rodey). 

Argent,  an  ash-tree  proper  issuing  from  the  bung  of  a  tun— Ashtoh, 
GomwalL 

Argent,  an  ash-tree  vert — ^Estwbbt.  [By  one  branch  of  the  family 
a  cherron  yert  between  three  bunchee  of  ashen  keys  proper.] 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  between  three  branches  of  rowan  [or  rodey] 
tree  proper,  as  many  crescents  or.  [Also  by  another  blazoning  between 
three  trees  proper,  firucted  of  the  second] — Bodet,  Liverpool. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  azure,  between  three  branches  of  mountain-ash 
yert,  as  many  crescents  of  the  first — ^Bowntbse. 

The  seed-yessels  of  th.e  common  ash-tree  are 

called  Ashen  Jceys. 

Argent,  three  ashen  keys  vert  between  two  oouple- 
oloses  sable — ^Ashfobd,  Devon. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  branches  of  ashen 
keys  vert — Ashvobd,  CJomwall.  Aaben  keys. 


Arrow-head.    See  slso  Pheon. 
Ascents,  or  Degrees :  steps. 


Ascendant :  said  of  rays,  flames, 
or  smoke  issuing  upwards. 
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ASPBCr — ^ATTIRB. 


Aspect :  a  term  expressiye  of  the  podtioii  of  an  animal,  as 
in  full  aspect  means  fall-faced,  or  affronty  (fr.  de  front).  In 
trian  aspect  means  between  passant  and  affranty. 

Or,  an  eagle  in  full  aspect  gnles,  Btanding  on  a  perch  issuing  oat  of  the 
sinister  side  argent — Bodt. 

Gules,  on  a  mount  vert  a  stork  in  trian  aspect  to  the  sinister  argent — 
Abnalt. 

Ass,  (fir.  6a^) :  this  animal  in  theoretical  heraldry  is  em- 
blematical of  patience,  but  appears  mainly  to  be  used  in  arms 
as  punning  upon  the  name.  The  Muh  is  sometimes  named,  (but 
erroneously  in  arms  of  Motle.     See  under  Bull), 

Sable,  an  ass  argent — Asszii. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  asses  passant  sable — Askews. 

Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  asses  passant  argent — ^Ayscouoh,  Bp.  of 
Salisbury,  1488—50. 

Argent,  an  ass's  head  erased  sable — ^Holknsll. 

Gules,  an  ass  (or  mule)  passant  within  a  border  argent — ^Motle,  Kent. 

Sable,  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  mules  passant  argent — Stoupe, 
Berks. 

Astrolabe:  the  old  astronomical  instrument  described  by 
Ptolemy,  used  for  taking  altitudes. 

Az,  an  astrolabe  or — Abtboll. 

Per  fess  or  and  gules,  an  astrolabe  proper  held  in  the  dexter  paw  of 
a  Uon  rampant  counterohanged  arm«d  and  langued  az.—MmniiETON, 
Frazerburgh. 

Attire,  (fr.  ratnure) :  may  be  used  for  a  single  horn  of  a  stag. 
Both  the  horns  are  commonly  called  a  stages  attires  (sometimes 
written  tires\  and  are  generally  borne  affixed  to  the  sealp  (fr.  mas^ 
sacrd).  The  word  attired  (fr.  chevilU  and  rami)  is  used  when 
stags  and  some  other  beasts,  e.g.  goats,  are  spoken  of,  because  it 


Ash.    See  Colour, 

Asker.    See  EffeU 

Asp.    See  Adder, 

Aspectant :   used  improperly  for 
respeetaiU, 

Aspen  leaf.    See  Poplar, 

Aspersed :  the  same  as  (fr.)  semi^ 
strewed,  ox  powdered, 

Assauttant,  orAsiailaiU:  Lq,  Sa^ 
Uent. 

Assis,  (fr.)  sitting;  of  domestic  ani- 
mals :  of  wild  animals  s^ant. 


Assumption.    See  Arms  of, 

Assurgents  rising  out  of. 

Astro  id.:  another  name  for  an  or- 
dinary mullet. 

Astronomical  signs.  Bee  Letters, 

Asure,  and  Assure :  written  some- 
times for  Azure, 

At  bay.    See  Deer, 

At  gaze  i  a  term  applicable  to 
beasts  of  the  stag  kind,  as  sta* 
tant  gardant  is  to  beasts  of 
prey. 
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is  supposed  that  their  horns  are  giren  them  as  ornaments,  and 
not  as  weapons.  The  main  stem  of  the  antler 
is  termed  the  beam. 

Sable,  a  ehevron  or,  between  three  stag's  attires 
fixed  to  the  scalpB  argent — Cocks  ( Yisoount  Eastnor 
and  Earl  Somers). 

Sable,  a  stag  lodged  regardant,  and  between  the 
attires  a  bird  or — ^Nobtost,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  chenon  between  three  stag's  attires 
fixed  to  tlie  scalps  aanre — Cocks.  Co^ 

Argent,  a  hart  statant  aznre,  attired  or — ^HiBTiiieTOV. 

Auger,  or  mmhle:  a  tool  for  boring. 

Gnles,  three  angers  argent,  handles  or—BuMOAUi. 

Ermine,  a  pile  gales,  charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant  in  chief  or, 
and  a  wimble  in  base  proper ;  a  fesse  ohequy  azure  and  of  the  third ; 
thereon  two  escalope  sable — ^Wuiblb,  Lewes. 

Augmentations:  additional  charges  to  the  familj  arms 
granted  to  persons  bj  their  sovereign  as  a  special  mark  of  honour. 
Snch  marks  frequently  consist  of  portions  of  the  royal  arms,  as 
lions,  or  roses,  that  flower  being  one  of  the  royal  badges. 

Bichard  IL  is  the  first  English  soTereign  who  is  recorded  to  have 
granted  augmentations  of  arms  to  his  snbjeots.  Having  added  the  le- 
gendary arms  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor  (i.e.  azure,  a  cross  patonce 
between  five  martlets  or)  to  his  own,  he  granted  the  same  in  1894  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  impaled  by  him  in  the  same 
manner.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  this  nobleman's  descend- 
ant, Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin.,  was  the 
bearing  of  this  augmentation,  which,  it  was  alleged,  implied  a  claim  to 
the  crovm.  King  Bichard  also  gave  the  same  arms,  with  a  bordure 
ermine,  to  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey,  and  Earl  of  Kent. 

The  augmentation  of  anns  granted  by  E.  Heniy  VIII.  to  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  his  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Bramston,  or 
FloddenField,  where  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  fell  (Sep.  9, 1618),  is 
an  escutcheon  or,  charged  with  a  demi  lion  rampant,  pierced  through  the 
month  with  an  arrow,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  cotmter-flory  gules. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  augmentation  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  arms  of  the  vanquished  king. 

E.  Henry  granted  an  augmentation  to  the  family  of  Ssymoub,  upon 
his  marriage  with  his  third  queen,  Jane,  in  1536.  It  is  *  or,  upon  a  pile 
gnles,  between  six  fienr»de-lis  azure,  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale 
or,'  and  is  generally  borne  quarterly  with  their  paternal  coat,  in  the  first 
and  fooTth  quarters. 
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Another  of  Henry's  grants  was  to  Biohard  Gresham,  mayor  and  alder- 
man of  London,  whose  aims  were  argent,  a  chevron  ermine  between 
three  mullets  sable  pierced  of  the  first.  To  these  were  added,  on  a  chief 
gules  a  pelican  close  between  two  lion's  gambs,  erased  or,  armed  argent. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  faithfully  served  K,  Charles  II.  during  his  exile 
in  France,  was  veiy  appropriately  rewarded  with  a  canton  azure,  charged 
with  a  fleur-de-lis  or,  being  a  portion  of  the  insignia  of  that  kingdom. 

Anciently  the  chief,  the  quarter,  the  canton,  the  gyron,  the 
pile,  flasques,  and  the  inescutcheon,  were  chosen  to  receive 
the  augmentations  of  honour.  In  modem  times  the  chief  and 
canton  have  been  generally  used. 

Many  of  the  augmentations  granted  for  naval  and  military 
services  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  are  so 
absurdly  confused,  that  all  the  terms  of  heraldry  cannot  intel- 
ligibly describe  them.  Indeed  they  sometimes  rather  resemble 
sea  views  and  landscapes  than  armorial  bearings. 

Foreign  sovereigns  have  occasionally  granted  augmentations 
to  British  subjects. 

In  1627  Gustavns  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  knighted  Sir  Henry 
Saint  (George  (who  was  sent  to  him  with  the  Garter),  and  gave  him  the 
arms  of  Sweden  (azure,  three  crowns  or)  to  be  borne  in  an  inescutcheon ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  conferred  certain  aug- 
mentations of  arms  upon  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  which  K  G^ozge  in. 
gave  him  permission  to  assume  in  1789. 

From  the  nature  of  the  usual  method  of  exhibiting  the  aug- 
mentation on  the  coat  of  arms,  the  original  charge  is  frequently 
debruisad  (as  it  is  also  by  the  marks  of 
cadency) ;  hence  with  the  French  heralds 
both  are  included  under  the  term  hrtsures. 
The  example  of  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Payubb,  possibly  arising  from  an  augmen- 
tation, exhibits  this  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, as  the  central  lion  is  nearly  absconded. 
But  the  debruising  must  not  be  supposed 
in  any  way  to  be  a  mark  of  abatement,  as 
it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Patl««. 

Gules,  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  argent,  over  all  a  bend  or 
charged  with  three  mullets — ^Patleb. 
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Auk|  (lat.  aha)  :  this  bird  occurs  in  the  following  armSy  and 
as  in  another  blazoning  of  the  same  arms  the  term  murr  occurs 
instead  of  auk,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  synonymous.  The 
name  Rator-hiU  (alca  tarda)  also  occurs  on  one  coat  of  arms. 

Or,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  auks  (or  mnrrs)  proper^CABTHBTX, 
ComwaQ. 

Or,  the  head  of  an  auk  proper — ^Aukbs. 

Argent,  three  razor-bill's  heads,  coaped  sable — ^BaimsTAUOH. 

Awl :  the  ordinary  brad-awl  used  by  carpenters,  and  with 

this  may  be  named  the  gimlets 

Azure,  a  eherroii  between  three  awls,  points  reversed  argent,  hafts  or — 
ArLss. 
Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  [nine]  gimlets  sable — Clapham. 

Axe,  (fr.  hache) :  there  are  yarious  kinds  of 
axe^  and  hatchets.  It  is  impossible  to  classify 
them,  or  give  the  whole  of  the  yarieties ;  but  the 
following  will  be  found  the  chief  forms  which  ap- 
pear. The  handle  of  the  axe  is  sometimes  called 
the  8tavs,  or  an  axe  may  be  ha/ted  (fr.  maneM)^ 
and  the  hlade  is  often  referred  to. 

1.  The  common  ax€  or  hatchet^  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  shewn  in  the  margin. 

In  the  arms  of  the  Tubitebs'  Company  it  is  repre- 
sented somewhat  differently. 

Gules,  three  axes  argent — Azall. 

Azure,  three  axes  argent,  handles  or — ^Aztxll,  Devon. 

Turner*!  axe. 

2.  Ad&  or  Addtce :  this  has  the  blade  set  transrersely  to  the 
flattened  handle,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  earpenUr^s  axe. 

Argent,  three  addioes  azure,  handles  or — Addige. 

AzTue,  three  carpenter's  axes  argent — Wbioht,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  carpenter's  axes  or,  hafted  argent — 

PXHlOIiD. 


Aulned,    Awnedf    or    Bearded  :  Averdant:  covered  with  green  her- 

words  nsed  when  ears  of  com  bage :  applied  chiefly  to  a  mount. 

are  spoken  of.    See  Wheat.  Averiye,  (old  fr.),  iq.  SemS, 

Aur^,(fr.).     See  Outti  d'or,  Aversant,  or  Dort«d:  of  a  hand 

Aurifiamme.    See  Banner,  of  which  the  back  only  is  seen. 

Avellane.    See  CroM,  §12.  Avocetta.    Bee  Snipe. 
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3.  Brieh^  or  Bricklayer* 9-aze:  a  charge  in  the  ar- 
morial insignia  of  the  Company  of  BbickijlTEBB  and 
TiLEBs,  of  London.  The  metal  portion  only  of  the  axe 
is  exhibited,  and  this  is  made  broad  with  the  sides  hol- 
lowed, as  shewn  in  the  margin. 

Aznre,  a  oheyron  or;  in  chief  a  fleor-de-lys  argent  enters 
[i.e.  between]  two  brick  axes  palewise  of  the  second ;  in  base  a 
bnndle  of  laths  of  the  last — ^Bbxoclatxrs'  Company,  inooip.  1508. 

4.  Chipping-axe :  this  occurs  in  the  arms  of  the 
London  Company  of  MinBLESs  (afterwards  nnited  to 
the  Masons),  and  is  the  axe  which  is  still  nsed  by 
quarrymen  in  chipping  the  stones  before  they  leave 
the  quarry. 

Gales,  a  chevron  argent  between  in  chief  two  chipping-axes 
of  the  last  and  in  base  a  mallet  or — Company  of  Mabblbbs. 

5.  The  Slauffhter-axe,  The  axe  used  by  butchers 
for  killing  animals.  Such  an  axe  occurs  in  the  arms 
of  the  BuTCHEBs'  Company. 

Aznre,  two  slaughter-axes  addorsed  in  saltire  argent,  handled 
or  between  three  bull's  heads  conped  as  the  second  armed  of 
the  third,  viz.  two  in  fees  and  one  in  base,  on  a  chief  silver 
a  boar's  head  conped  gales,  between  two  block  brashes  (Le. 
bonches  of  knee  holly  or  batcher's  broom)  vert — Compakt  of 
BuTGHBBs,  London  and  Exeter. 


6.  The  Piek-axe  seems  to  be  the  miner's 
pick-axe,  also  called  the  hew;  somewhat  similar 
to  it  is  the  double  Coal-pick,  and  the  tool  called 

a  PaviourU  pick. 

Sable,  three  pick-axes  argent— Pigott,  Cambridge. 

Argent,  three  hews  or  miner's  pick-axes  sable — Wil- 
liam Chabe,  in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Aznre,  three  pick-axes  or — ^Packwood,  Warwick. 

Argent,  three  pick-axes  gales — ^Pickwobth. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  engrailed  sable  a  compass  dial  in 
the  centre  between  foor  pheons  or ;  a  chief  gales  charged 
with  a  level  staff  enclosed  by  two  doable  coal-picks  or 
— ^Flbtobxb,  CO.  Derby,  granted  1781. 

Bee  also  Mill-pick. 


BrieUa^ 
er'B  azeu 


CUppin^ 
aze. 


ct 


Slanghtei^ 
axe. 


Pick-axfli 


PaTioar*!  Piek. 
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7.  BaUh-axe {fr.  hacks d^armet)fiaT9nomljre^Teaeatod.  The 
common  form  is  given  in  the  margin,  and  it 
is  found  very  frequently  employed  as  a  ersst 

Anre,  a  batUe-axe  or,  headed  argent,  the  edge 
to  the  amister — Hetmoxston. 

Azgent,  a  battle-axe,  head  downwards,  held  by 
a  lion  rampant  gnardant  proper,  within  a  border 
azure— Obaokksll,  Devon. 

Aznre,  three  battle-axes  or,  staves  argent— Bair- 

BBIDOX. 

Azure,  a  battle-axe  in  pale  or,  headed  argent — 
Oldmzxon,  Somerset. 

8.  The  Broad-axe  seems  to  be  so  called  only 
from  the  breadth  of  the  blade  differing  in  no  other 
respect  from  other  axes. 

Sable,  three  broad  axes  argent — Sir  John  Pobtxb. 

Gules,  three  broad  axes  argent,  a  demi  fleor-de-lis  joined 
to  each  handle  with  inside  or,  between  as  many  piexoed 
mallets  of  the  last — Thomas  Tbboold. 


BatUe-«x«. 


R 


J 
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9.  The  Banuh  axe  was  probably  so  called  because  it 
occurred  in  the  royal  arms  of  that  kingdom,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  like  a  Lochabar  axe,  but  some  apply  the 
name  to  an  axe  whose  blade  is  notched  at  the  back. 
There  is  a  form  without  the  notch  borne  by  Hakelut, 
and  called  a  Banish  hatchet.  The  Indian  tomahawk  oc- 
curs in  the  arms  of  Hopkins,  granted  1764. 

Sire  Walter  Haxxlut,  de  goules,  a  iij  baches  daneys  de  or,  e 
one  dannoe  de  argent — Boll,  temp.  Edw.  II. 

Sable,  three  Danish  axes  argent — Datnxs,  Devon. 

Gules,  five  Danish  axes  palewise  in  saltire  argent — ^Booeb 
Machado,  [Clarencenx  King  of  Arms,  temp.  Henry  VIH.] 

Gules,  a  Danish  battle-axe  aigent,  held  by  an  ann  in  annouz 
proper — ^Hinobton,  Devon. 

10.  The  Lochabar  axe  has  a  curved  handle  and  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  represents  perhaps  a  Scotch  axe. 

Gnles,  a  Lochabar  axe  between  three  boar's  heads  erased 
aigent— BAHxnr,  Scotland. 

Aigent,  two  Lochabar  axes  in  saltire  heads  upward,  between 
a  coek  in  chief  and  a  loee  in  base— liATmssoN,  Benetsfield. 


Danish 
axe. 


Lochabtf 
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11.  Pole-axe^  or  Salbert,  (fr.  haillebarde):  the  axe 
with  a  long  pole,  often  called  the  halhert  or  halberd. 
It  was  used  by  the  men  at  arms  in  processions  and 
on  great  occasions  for  keeping  back  the  crowd. 

Argent,  two  halberts  in  saltire  azure — ^Ecoles,  Scotland. 

Gules,  two  pole-axes  in  saltire  or,  headed  argent,  between 
four  mullets  of  the  last — Pitman,  Suflolk. 

Gules,  three  pole-axes  or — Sir  Walter  Hazxlett,  temp.  Ed- 
ward L 

Azure,  a  halbert  or,  the  edge  to  the  sinister,  its  lanoe-head 
argent — Heymoeston.  Pol«-axe. 

Ermine,  two  halberts  in  saltire  sable — ^Maodeston,  Lincoln. 

Azure,  bright  blue,  i.e.  the  colour  of 
an  eastern  sky,  probably  derives  the  name 
from  the  Arabic  lazura  (conf.  lapis  la%ttli, 
Gr.  XaCfopiop,  Span,  azul,  Italian,  azurro, 
Fr.  azur),  the  name  being  introduced  from 
the  East  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Inde  from  the  sapphire, 
which  is  found  in  the  East:  (see  example 
under   cadency,)      Heralds    who  blazon  by  kx^n, 

planets  call  it  Jttpitery  perhaps  from  his  supposed  rule  over  the 
skies ;  and  when  the  names  of  jewels  are  employed  it  is  called 
Sapphire,  Engravers  represent  it  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
hoiizontal  lines. 

Backgammon  Table :  this  singular  device  is  borne  by 
the  folio  wiog  family. 

Azure,  three  pair  of  backgammon  tables  open  of  the  first,  pointed 
argent,  edged  or — John  Peobez. 

Badge,  or  Cognizance:  a  mark  of  distinction  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  crest,  though  not  placed  on  a  wreath,  nor  worn  upon 
the  helmet.  They  were  rather  supplemental  bearings  quite 
independent  of  the  charge  of  the  original  arms,  and  were  borne 
on  the  banners,  ensigns,  caparisons,  and  even  on  the  breasts, 
and  more  frequently  on  the  sleeves  of  servants  and  followers. 

Ayiet.     See  Cormorant,  Az :  in  tricking  may  be  used  for 

Ayrant.    See  Eyrcmt.  cuure,  but  bl,  is  more  usuaL 
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The  badges  borne  by  the  Kings  of  England  are  very  nu- 
merouSy  and  are  to  be  found  on  tombs,  carvings,  embroidery, 
stained  glass,  and  paintings.  The  earliest  which  can  be  any 
way  reckoned  as  a  badge,  is  the  Planta  genista,  or  Broom;  and 
of  the  others,  of  which  a  list  is  given,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
several  rest  npon  solitary  instances,  or  on  the  authority  of  the 
writers  whose  names  are  appended. 


STEPmnr.    A  Sagittary  f 

OaJbiioh  feathers  (Gaillim|. 

Heh.  II.    EacarhuneU  (Mackenzie). 

Sword  and  olive-branoh  (Cotton). 

Bia  I.  Star  within  orescent  (Great 

Seal). 

Star  and  cresoent  separate  (Great 

Seal). 
Aimed  arm  holding  lance(  Cotton) . 
Sun  on  two  anchors  (Giullim). 
JoHH.    Star  within  orescent  (Silver 

penny). 
HxH.  in.     Star  within   oresoent 

(Great  Seal). 
Ed.  L    Rose,  stalked  (MS.  Harl.) 
Ed.  U.    Hexagonal  eastU  (Great 

Sean. 
Ed.  m.    Rays  from  olonds  (Cam- 
den). 
Stmnp  of  tree  (MS.  HarL) 
Ostrich /eatA^rt  (MS.  Harl.) 
Falcon, 

Grijin  (Private  Seal). 
Sword  and  three  crowns  (MS. 
Harl.) 
Bic.  n.    Sun  in   splendour  (MS. 
Harl.) 
Sun  behind  cloud  (effigy). 
A  branch  of  broom  (?)  (effigy). 
White  hart  conchant. 
Stamp  of  tree. 
White  falcon  (Hollingshed). 

Lancaster. 

Bed  rose. 

Bed  rose  en  soleiL 

Collar  of  SS. 
Hkk.  rV.    A  genet  (on  his  tomb). 

Eagle  displayed  (ibid.) 

Tail  of  a/of  pendent  (Camden). 

Crescents  (Hollingshed). 

Panthers  and  ea^r^orowned  (MS. 
Harl.) 
HsN.  Y.    A  beacon  inflamed. 

Antelope  gorged  with  a  crown. 

Swan  goi^ed  with  a  crown. 


HsK.  VI.     Antelope  collared  and 

chained. 
Two  feathers  in  saltire  (MS.  Bib. 

Beg.) 
Spotted  panther  passant  gnard. 

(MS.  Harl.) 

York. 
A  white  rose. 

White  ro«e«n«oM2(MS.Blb.B^.). 
Ed.  IV.    Falcon  within  fetterlock 
(ironwork). 
BuU  sable  ffor  Clare]. 
Dragon  sable  [for  Ulster], 
Sun  in  splendour  (Baker). 
White  hart. 

White  wolf  (MS.  Lansd.) 
Ed.  V.     Falcon  within  fetterloek 

(painting). 
Big.  in.     Bose  and  snn  separate 
(Great  Seal). 
Falcon  with  maiden's  head(Soulp- 
tmre). 

Tddor. 
Bed  and  white  roses  nnited. 
Roses  separate  and  crowned. 
Portcullis. 
Fleur  de  Us. 
HsN.  YII.    A  red  dragon  (Baker). 
Hawthorn  bush  crowned  (glass). 
Don  cow  (Baker). 
Gr^  Aoundcourant  (for  Beanfort). 
HxN.  YIII.     Greyhound  conrant. 
Ed.  YI.   Sun  in  splendour  (Cotton). 
Mart.    Double  rose  impaled  with  a 
sheaf  of  arrows  within  a  semi- 
circle (MS.  in  Coll.  of  Arms). 
Bose  and  pomegranate. 
Elizabeth.      Harp  crowned   [for 
Ireland]. 
A  Rose. 

Stuart. 
Boses  united  [for  England]. 
Fleur  de  lis  [for  France]. 
Thistle,  leaTcd  [for  Scotland]. 
Haip  [for  Ireland]. 
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The  above  repreBentative  badges  for  the  four  kingdoms  were 
oontinaed  hy  the  House  of  fiBirNSffiCE  and  in  George  the  Third's 
reign  (i.e.  1801)  they  were  settled  by  sign  manual,  the  old 
badge  for  EiieLAini,  namely,  the  Croti  of  S.  G»org»,  being  re- 
tained in  the  national  banner  of  the  Union  Jack  (q.v.  under 
Flag). 

A  white  row  within  a  red  one,  barbed,  leeded,  dipped  and  leaved 
proper,  and  ensigned  with  the  imperial  orowo,  tot  EHOLUtD. 

A  thiatle,  slipped  and  leaved  proper,  and  engigned  with  the  imperial 
orown,  tot  SooTUMD. 

A  harp  or,  stringed  argent,  and  a  trefoil  vert  [i.e.  shamrook]  both  en- 
signed  ae  before,  tor  Ihblind. 

Upon  a  mount  vert,  a  dragon  passant,  wings  eipanded  and  endotaed, 
gnlea,  for  Waub. 

Certain  Oppicbbs  also  wore  badges;  thus: 
Crown-keepers,  or  yoemen  of  the  crown,  bore 
on  their  left  ahoulders  a  crown,  which,  under 
the  Tudor  sovereigns,  surmounted  a  rose.  Four 
examples  hare  been  noticed  on  braasea:  one 
of  them  ia  in  the  possepsion  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  from  which  this  illustration 
is  taken. 

From  about  the  time  of  Bichard  II.  badges  ^j^^  KetpM-i  Bsdn. 
have    been    occasionally  borne  by  Subjects. 
Tbis  practice  ia  alluded  to  by  Sbaks^ere,  who  mentions  both 
the  cognizance  and  the  crest. 
Old  CTi/ord.— Might  I  bnt  know  thee  bj  thy  hmitthiU  badgt. 

Warificlt. — Now  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crat, 

The  rampant  bear  ohained  to  the  ragged  staff,  eta. 

The  Pebcies  have  a  ertieent  for  their  badge,  and  the  Ysbss 
used  a  mitllst. 

Badges  are  frequently  represented  on 
bresEce,  and  often  beneath  the  feet 
Occasionally  a  badge  was  engraved  on 
the  dress ;  thus  a  Mean  (or  as  some  say 
a  pelican)  is  embroidered  on  the  collar 
of  Lady  Peryent,  1415,  as  represented 
on  the  brass  in  Digswell  ohurcb,  Herts. 


LlDT  tWKOXI. 
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The  Hame  of  Saint-John  will  he  found  in  its  alphabetical 
orQer,  and  the  cognizances  of  several  other  families  under  KnoU, 

Another  class  of  distinguishing  mark*  may  also  be  included 
under  the  head  of  badges,  though  not  heraldic  badges,  namely, 
those  connected  with  tbadb.  The  theory  of  the  grant  of  armorial 
bearings  was  such  that  engagement  in  commerce  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  bearing  of  arms,  which  was  permitted  only  to 
gentlemen ;  and  this  was  strictly  the  case  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  Still  the  merchants  had  their  badges;  the  Guilds  and 
Companit'S,  of  which  the  great  London  Companies  are  the  sur- 
Tivors,  had  their  distinctive  marks  or  devtees,  aud  no  doubt  it  is 
these  which  in  later  years,  when  the  dignity  of  successful  com- 
merce came  to  be  recognized,  were  incorporated  into  the  arms  of 
their  companies.  Similar  also  were  the  M&rehants'  Marks,  and 
these  will  be  noted  in  their  place.  Lastly,  there  were  the  signs, 
i.q.  ennffnSf  of  the  chief  houses  of  trade,  by  which  the  house 
was  known,  e.g.,  at  the  ''Bible  and  Crown  in  Fleet-street." 
With  scarcely  an  exception  (and  those  mostly  cases  of  reviyal) 
these  signs  have  been  only  retained  by  inns  and  hostelries. 

Badger,  (fr.   llaireau) :     in  blazon  this  is  often  called  a 

Broeky  and  occasionally  a  Gray, 

Or,  a  badger  passant  sable — ^Badoxb. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  sable  between  three  brocks  passant  proper  two  cinqnefoils 
pierced  argent,  on  each  foil  an  ermine  spot  —  James  Bboks,  Bp.  ol 
Glonceeter,  1554-8. 

Ai^ent,  three  brocks  proper  ^Bboos. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  badger's  legs  erased  sable— Yabmouth. 

Bagpipes  are  only  named  in  connection 
with  the  hare  playing  on  them. 

Argent,  three  hares  sejant  playing  upon  bag- 
pipes gules— HoFwxLL,  Devon. 

Argent,  three  hares  sejant  gnles,  playing  upon 
bagpipes  or — Fitz-bboald,  Derby. 

[The  illnstration  of  a  hare  playing  upon  the 
bagpipes  is  from  MS.  Harl.  6568,  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  ]  ^^  pUying'in  btgpipes. 

Bacchus  faces.    Bee  Facet.  sword,ormm«tarfSlight]y carved. 

Badelaire,  (fr.) :   a  broad-bladed         The  tahre  comes  nearest  to  it. 
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Bagwyn  :  an  imaginary  beast  like  the  heraldic  antelope,  bat 
hayiog  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  long  horns  curved  over  the  eare, 
was  the  dexter  supporter  of  the  arms  of  GABEXy  Lord  Hunsdon. 
Balances,  a  pair  of,  (fr.  balance) :   besides  appearing  in  the 
arms  of  the  Company  of  Bakkbs  both  of  London,  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne,  and  Exeter  (in  which  they  are  sometimes  blazoned  as 
a  pair  of  scales),  the  following  may  be  noted. 
Azure,  a  pair  of  balances  within  an  orle  of  eight  estoiles  or — Stabiu 
Aznie,  a  pair  of  balances  supported  by  a  sword  in  pale  argent,  hilt  of 
pomel  or,  within  a  balance  of  the  last — Justicx,  Scotland. 

Bale,  or  ha^ ;  a  package  of  merchandise 
corded :  one  containing  silk  occurs  in  the 
arms  of  the  Company  of  SiLxuEir,  while 
a  hag  of  madder  occurs  in  that  of  the 
Dtbbs.  Madder  was  a  plant  much  used 
in  dyeing,  and  is  named  but  in  this  one 
instance.  It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that 
the  cords  are  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest.  The  hale,  or  hag,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bundle,  or  hank  (e.g. 
of  cotton,  silk,  &c.) 

Argent,  a  ship  of  three  masts  in  full  sail  on 
the  sea  in  base,  all  proper ;  on  a  chief  or,  a  bale 
of  silk  corded  proper,  between  two  bundles  of 
silk  pendant  of  the  last — Company  of  Silkicen, 
London  [Inc.  and  arms  granted,  1631]. 

Sable,  a  oheTron  engrailed  argent,  between  three  bags  of  madder  of 
the  last,  corded  or — Company  of  Dtebs  [Inc.  1471]. 

Balm  :   this  plant,  the  common  balm  (melissa)  of  our  fields, 
seems  to  be  used  only  in  a  canting  coat. 
Argent,  three  sprigs  of  balm  flowered  proper — Balv. 


Bale  oorded. 


Bag  of  madder. 


Bague,  (fr.) :  a  gem,  or  finger-nn^. 

Bail  I  on  n6,  (fr.  haillon  :  a  gag). 
Of  animals  when  they  have  a 
baton  in  their  mouth. 

Balcanifer,  or  BaZdaHn{/«r:  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Knights 
Templars. 

Bald  coot.    See  Coot. 

Bal d  ric k.    See  Belt  and  Bend. 


Balista.    Bee  Sling. 

BalL    Bee  Fire-ball. 

Band^,  (fr.) :  for  bendy. 

Bande,  (fr.) :  for  a  bend  dexter. 

Banded,  {empoigiU) :  is  used  when 
two  or  more  objects  (e.g.  a  garb 
or  branches  of  a  tree)  are  bound 
together  with  a  band  of  a  differ- 
ent  tincture. 
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Banner,  (old  fr.  harty  also  hantere)  :  a  kind  ot  flag  painted 
or  embroidered  with  arms,  and  of  a  size  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  The  ban- 
ner of  an  emperor  is  prescribed  to  be  six  feet 
square,  that  of  a  king  five  feet,  that  of  a  prince 
or  dnke  four  feet,  and  that  of  a  nobleman  of 
any  rank  from  marquess  to  baron  three  feet, 
that  of  a  Knight  banneret  was  still  smaller. 
Whether  these  roles  were  at  any  time  strictly 
obserred  is  very  doubtfdl.   Banners  were  often  Baim«r. 

(bnt  not,  it  would  seem,  until  a  rather  late  peiiod)  fringed  with 
the  principal  metal  and  colour  of  the  arms. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  term  banner  and  other  flags 
such  as  standards,  pennons y  &c.,  is  that  it  is  square  (or  nearly  so), 
while  the  others  are,  as  a  rule,  elongated.     See  under  Flag. 

The  Funeral  banner^  or  BanneroU^  was  a  square  flag  whereon 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  those  of  his  ancestors,  were 
painted,  with  crest  or  coronet,  but  without  helmet,  mantle, 
or  supporters.  The  colour  of  the  banner  itself  follows  the  same 
rules  as  that  of  the  grounds  of  achievements.  It  was  usually 
fringed  with  the  principal  metal  and  colour  of  the  arms.  The 
great  banner,  used  at  funerals,  contained  all  the  quarterings  of 
the  deceased,  occupying  the  entire  field,  the  edge  being  fringed. 
Puneral  banners  are  not  restricted  to  Knights  banneret  and 
persons  of  higher  rank,  but  may  be  carried  at  the  interment 
of  gentlemen  bearing  arms,  and  even  at  funerals  of  women. 

The  Beauseant,  or  Ancient,  was  the  name  of  the  banner  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  it  might 
be  described  as  an  oblong  flag^  per  fess,  sable  and  argent,  one 
of  the  longer  sides  being  affixed  to  the  staiF. 

Le  baacent  del  Hospitals,  de  goules  a  an  croyz  d*argent  fonrme. — 
Le  baacent  [another  MS.  Le  Aimcient]  del  Txmple,  dargent,  al  ohef 
de  sable  a  on  croyz  de  goules  passant— Boll,  temp.  Han.  UL 

The  Miliiarg  Banners  most  frequently  borne  in  the  English 
army  during  the  middle  ages  (besides  those  of  Knights  ban- 
nerets and  other  noblemen)  were  those  embroidered  with  the 

Banderolle,  (fr.).    Bee  Flag.  Banneroll  (?).    SeeBa»ner. 
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arms  of  the  sovereign,  or  with  tho  legendary  arras  of  SS.  George, 
Edmund,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  patrons  of  England.  The 
military  banner  might  contain  qnarterings,  but  not  impaled  arms. 

A  red  banner,  charged  with  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne 
at  the  battle  of  Agincoort,  a.d.  1415. 

The  banner  of  S.  John  of  Beverley  was  borne  in  the  English  army  24 
Edw.  I.  (1295)  by  one  of  the  vioars  of  Beverley  college. 

S.  Cathbert's  banner  was  carried  in  the  English  army  by  a  monk  of 
Durham  in  the  wars  with  Scotland,  about  1300  ;  and  again  in  1513. 

The  Oriflamme  was  the  military  banner  of  the  French  army, 
being  derived  from  a  banner  anciently  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  8.  Denis,  near  Paris.  It  was  charged  with  a  saltire  wavy, 
with  rays  issuing  from  the  centre  crossways,  and  from  these 
rays  the  name  aurijlamme  was  no  doubt  derived. 

The  oriflamme  borne  at  Agincourt  was  (according  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas) 
an  oblong  red  flag,  split  into  five  points. 

The  banner  was  used  also  as  a  charge,  occurring  generally 
hung  from  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and  the  Faschal  Lanib  is  usually 
represented  carrying  a  banner. 

Gnles,  on  a  banner  or,  an  imperial  eagle  charged  with  an  escutcheon 
argent,  the  staff  held  by  a  griffin  segreant  of  the  last— Gabbett. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules,  a  banner  displayed  argent ;  thereon 
a  canton  azure  charged  with  a  S.  Andrew's  cross  of  the  second ;  second 
and  third  or,  a  cross  moline  azure  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent — 
Bannermaiin,  Elsick. 

Azure,  three  banners  bendwise  in  pale  flowing  to  the  sinister  or — Eino- 
noM. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  gules  a  Paschal  Lamb  or,  carrying  a  banner  argent 
charged  with  a  cross  of  the  second — Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Tesiple. 

Bar,  {iv.faseem  divise;  l&t.  fasciola) :  resembles  the  f ess  in 
form,  but  occupies  about  one-flfth  of  the  field.  Although  practi- 
cally a  diminutive  of  the  fess,  it  is  not  reckoned  as  such,  but  a 
distinct  ordinary.  It  is  se-ldom  (and  in  sucti  few  cases  there  is  a 
chief)  borne  singly,  and  consequently  is  not  confined,  like  the 
fess,  to  the  middle  of  the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutiyes,  the 
elosety  which  is  half  the  bar,  and  the  barrulet  (fr.  burele\  which 
is  a  quarter.  As  the  bar  occupies  one-fifth  of  the  field  a  greater 
number  than  four  cannot  be  borne  together.  When  three  or 
four  bars  are  borne  in  the  same  arms,  they  are,  for  the  sake  of 
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proportion,  drawn  considerably  narrower  than  one-fifth  of  the 
height  of  the  shield. 

William  Maudtf, — d'argent  a  dens  barres  de   - 
gonlz — Boll,  t€mp.  Hxitbt  HI. 

Biobard  de  Habbcoubt,— d*or  a  deox  barres  de 
gonles — Ihid, 

Sire  Andrea  le  Gbiicbtbdb,  de  gonles  a  iij 
barres  de  veer — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Wary  Mabtih,  de  argent  a  ij  barres  de 
gonles  besantee  de  or — Ibid. 

Monaire  Hugh  Sbinttlb,  port  d*asar  a  denx 
bazres  d*argent ;  an  cheil  de  gales — ^Boll,  temp. 
Ed.  HL  Mauduit. 

In  hoTf  or  harwue,  signifies  the  horizontal  arrangement  of 
charges  in  two  or  more  rows ;  the  term  *n  Je$8e  being  proper 
only  when  there  is  but  one  row,  i.e.  placed  across  the  fess-point. 

Bar-ffemei,  or  gemelU :  bars-gemels  are  bars  voided,  or  closett 
placed  in  couples  (they  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  yd- 
nuUus,  double,  or  fr.jumelles),  and  with  the  old  writers  the  word 
gemelU  was  used  for  ^tfr-gemel.  But  two  bars-gemels  are  not 
always  distinguishable  from  four  bars,  nor  three  bars-gemels 
from  six  barrulets,  nor  four  bars-gemels  from  eight.  For  the 
odd  number  the  term  harrtdet  must  be  used.  Palliot  fancifully 
describes  bars  generally  as  itnmoleSy  and  the  expression  '  bar  and 
u^half*  is  found  in  one  roll  of  arms. 

Tremon  de  MxntUi,— d'azor  a  trois  gemellee,  et  ang  cheif  d'or^BoU, 
temp.  Hbx.  nL 

Boand  le  Connestable  de  Bichbmxtnd,  de  goalee  a  ang  oheif  d'or,  a  deas 
gemens  de  Tan  en  Tautre  d'or — Ibid, 

Sire  Waater  de  Hontbbcombb,  de  ermyne,  a  ij 
banes  gymeles  de  gooles— Boll,  temp.  Edw.  U. 

Azore,  a  bar  and  a-half  argent,  in  the  sinister 
quarter  a  garb  or — Schbyfbld  (Gloyers  ordinary). 

And  sometimes  it  appears  that  each  bar 

of  a  bar-gemel  was  counted  as  a  gemelle. 

Argent,  three  bars-gemels  sable — ^Ebcall. 
8r  Tbom's  de  Biohmokd  port  de  gales  le  chef 
d'or  OY  qaatre  gemeas  d'or — Harl.  MS.  6589.  Bkcau. 

Argent,  three  bars-gemels  gales— Babbt,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  Ireland. 
Gales,  three  bars-gemels  and  a  canton  ermine— Bibdwxll. 
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Bar%  like  the  fesse  may  be  embattkd,  danceUy,  nehuly,  toavy, 
&c.,  and  a  shield  may  be  divided  per  bar  and  per  base  bar^  q.T. 

Ermine,  three  bars  wavy  gules — Laot. 

[In  BoU,  temp.  Edw.  n.  Sir  Johan  de  Laot, 
onndee  de  gales  et  de  ermine]. 

Argent,  two  bars  embattled  ermine^BxTBNBT,  eo. 
Devon. 

Argent,  two  bars  oonnter  embattled  gnles— Jamss, 
00.  Essex. 

Gules,  two  bars  danoetty  or— Saklbb. 

Argent,  two  bars  nebuly  sable,  a  bend  or — Powbb, 
00.  Surrey,  1601. 

Azure,  two  bars  wavy  or — Sir  Walter  de  la  Pools. 

K.B.  In  French  heraldic  works  the  word  barre  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  a  bend  sinister,  and  this  is  supposed  in  many 
cases  to  be  a  mark  of  bastardy.  Hence  the  expression  is  often 
found  of  a  bar  sinister^  meaning  a  bend  sinister.  The  modem 
French  equivalent  for  the  bar,  fasee  en  divise,  means  that  it  is 
a  fesse  of  half  its  ordinary  width.     See  also  under  BarbeL 

Barry,  (in  old  fr.  barri^  sometimes  burelS,  in  modem  fr.fascS): 
denotes  that  the  field  is  horizontally  divided  into  a  certain  even 
number  of  equal  parts.  If  the  number  of  divisions  were  odd 
the  same  tincture  would  appear  in  chief  and  in  base,  and  the 
pieces  of  the  other  tincture  would  be  so  many  bars,  or  barrulets, 

Biohard  de  Gbet,  barry  d'argent  et  d'azore — 
Boll,  temp.  Hen.  DI. 

Alayn  de  Fitz  Brian,  barree  d'or  et  de  gules — 
Ibid, 

Patrick  de  Cbauboy,  burele  d'argent  et  de 
goules — Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  m. 

Barry  of  six,  ermine  and  gules — Hubsbt,  Wilts. 

Barry  of  ten,  argent  and  gules— Babbt,  Lord 
Barry. 

Bany  of  ten,  argent  and  sable — Barraiji. 

Barzy  of  twelve,  or  and  sable — Botfibld, 
Salop. 

Barry  of  twenty,  argent  and  azure — Bbun. 

Per  pale  or  and  argent  barruly  wavy  gules — Sire  Biohard  de  Auntes* 

HE  YE. 

Barry  danoetty  azure  and  argent — Tttbbebville. 
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Hie  diTiaion  of  the  alueld  into  party-coloured  pieoes  by  means 
of  lioes  is  not  uofrequent,  and  the  harri/  is  combined  for  the  sake 
of  variety  with  other  line-di  vie  ions.  The  following  irill  giru 
tome  idea  of  the  varieties. 

£arry  bendy  or  Barry  bendy  loungy  may  be  employed  ■when  a 
field  is  divided  bar-wiae,  each  piece  being  Rubdivided  bendwise 
also,  the  tinctures  being 
ooQiiterchanged.      Barry 
intdy  nnitter  also  occurs. 

Barry  btody  of  ni  argent 
and  galea — Ahbbi. 

Barry  bendj  loien87  argent 
and  gvlea-^-QniSM,  Devoo. 

Bendy  siniiter  and  barry, 
gnlaa  and  argmt — Wtxi.  _        ,.    j  n        t    j 

Barry     indmUd     and  •iiii«ur. 

Barry  daneetty  hare  the  lines  drawn  so  that  apex  falls  beneath 
apex. 

Bairy  of  tour  indented  or  sable  tn  aznre — 
Bichard  Hittokd,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1389,  of 
Balisbniy,  1396—13*7. 

Barry  indented,  argent  and  gnlea — John  BiLim . 

Barry  danoetty  of  aii  aznn  and  arg«nt— 

TODKXEUI. 

Barry  indtnUd,  tht  ont  in  tht  other, 
may  be  bbizoned  Lotengy  ....  couped  p»r 
fe**e,  or  better  still  I/mmgy  ....  parttd 
iarwiM  and  eovnterehanged. 

Bany  of  six  argent  and  sable,  indented,  the 
ens  in  the  other — Guisi,  or  Otbs,  Glano. 

Barry  indented,  the  ooe  in  tbe  other,  or  and 
aznre,  on  a  obiet  gnlee,  three  orasa  erosslets  of 
tbe  first — Uonrrum,  Westminster,  1613, 

Barry  nebiUy,  when  the  lines  instead  of 
being  drawn  straight  across  the  shield  are 
drawn  as  in  the  mai^in ;  and  barry  vavy, 
irith  the  bars  as  shewn  in  previous  page.  ^^^^^  mbniy. 

Bsiry  neboly  of  six  argent  and  asnre,  on  a  bend  galea  a  lion  passant 
gardant  or — HiBBasASHsas'  Company.   Anna  granted  in  1671. 
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Barry  nebolj  of  six,  or  and  gnles — Dolsbbt,  London. 
Barry  nebuly  of  six,  or  and  sable — Blount,  Bart.  1642. 
Barry  wavy  of  six,  ermines  and  argent — Mobbis. 

Barry  pily :  divided  into  an  even  number  of  pieces  by  piles 
placed  horizontally  across  the  shield.  If 
the  number  of  pieces  were  uneven,  it 
would  rather  be  called  so  many  piles  bar- 
wise,  proceeding  from  the  dexter  or  sin- 
ister side.  It  is  difficult  to  find  examples, 
as  the  proper  position  of  the  ordinary  is 
upright. 

Barry  pily  of  eight,  or  and  gnles — Hotland, 
Line  Barry  pily. 

Barry  pily  of  eight,  gnles  and  or — ^Yamob,  Lreland. 

Barry  per  pale  counterchanged  is  when  the  field  is  divided 
into  several  pieces  barwise,  and  by  a  party-line  palewise  the 
tinctures  on  each  side  of  that  line  are  counterchanged.  Por 
harry  paly  see  hilletty. 

Barry  of  six,  sable  and  or,  per  pale  ooonterchanged — Scxjrfisld. 
Barry  of  twelve,  per  pale  azure  and  argent  counterchanged— Moobb, 
Salop. 

N.B.  In  modern  French  heraldic  works  harri  seems  to  be  used 
generally  as  the  equivalent  of  bendy  iinuter,  just  as  the  bar 
is  used  for  the  bend  sinister,  as  has  already  been  noted. 

Barberry :  one  example  only  appears  of  this  shrub  {herheris\ 
with  its  bright  red  berries,  in  allusion  evidently  to  the  name. 

Argent,  a  barberry  branch  fructed  proper — ^Berrt. 

Barbed,  (fr.  larlf) ;  bearded:  an  expression  chiefly  applied 
to  the  metal  point  of  an  arrow,  sometimes  also  to  the  green 
leaves  of  a  roBe,  when  any  of  these  are  of  a  different  tincture. 
By  the  French  also  to  the  gills  of  cocksy  &c.  A  cross  when 
'  barbed '  is  called  a  CrosB  harhy, 

Gnles,  three  arrows  argent,  barbed  or — Nicholas  Hales. 

Argent,  on  two  bars  gnles,  three  roses  of  the  field,  barbed  vert,  seeded 
or,  two  and  one — Orlerar,  Bedford. 

De  gueules,  a  trois  ooqs  d^argent,  becqu^s,  crates,  barb6s,  et  membr^ 
d'or — Sandelin,  Artois. 
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Barbell  (£r.  harheauy  lat.  et/printu):  the  fresli -  water  fish, 
BO  named  from  the  barbs  attached  to  the  mouth  ;  and  with  this 
may  he  classed  the  Teneh  {tinea  vulgaris)  as  similar  in  character. 

Sr  John  de  Babb  porta  d' azure  or  ij  barbes  d'or  croiBele  d'or,  ov  la 
bordnre  endente  de  galea — Falkirk,  roll,  Harl.  MSS. 

Azure,  aem^  of  cross  orossletB  fitchy  at  foot  or,  and  two  barbels  em- 
bowed  and  endorsed  of  the  same,  eyes  argent — Arms  of  the  duchy  of 
Bak&b,  which  are  quartered  by  Qoxxns*  Collxob,  Cambridge. 

Argent,  two  barbels  hanrient,  respecting  each  other  sable— Colrton. 

Borne  also  by  families  of  Babwais,  Babdiv ,  Babb,  Bebnabd,  Bubbs,  Sto. 

Azure,  a  fesse  or,  between  three  tenches  argent — ^Wattb,  Norfolk. 

Borne  bj  families  of  Von  Tamqubs  and  of  Marshall  Tbnohb,  Flanders. 

The  bar  in  French  heraldry  sumetiroes  means  the  barbel,  but 
generally  the  sea-fish  so  named  (lat.  seiana). 

Le  Counte  de  Bab,  d*azur,  pudre  a  oroisile  dor  a  deux  bars  de  mer — 
BoU,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 

Guenles,  a  un  bar  contoum6  d'argent,  la  tdte  surmount6e  d*ane  fleur- 
de-lis  d*or — yUle  dd  Babfleub,  Normandy. 

Barnacle,  or  Barnacle  goose,  (old  name  Bernak) :  it  is  known 
now  as  the  Cleg  or  Clark  goose,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Solan 
or  Orkney  goose ;  Anser  hemicla  is  recognized  by  all  naturulists. 

Siijp  William  Bbbnax  de  argent  a  une  fesse  e  iij  bemaks  de  sable— BoU, 
temp.  Edw.  n. 
Sable,  a  bamaole  goose  argent ;  Azure,  threebftmaoles  argent — ^Babnaclb. 
Onlee,  a  baznade  goose  argent — ^Babbbb. 
Aigent  (?),  a  chevron  ermines  between  three  barnacle  birds  close  proper 

— ^WlBB. 

Barnacle  or  JBorse-hamacle :  generally  spoken  of  as  a  Fair 
of  hamaelee,  and  in  a  roll  of  Henry  III.  called  Breys^  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  instrument  used  by  farriers  (fr.  moraUlee) 
to  curb  unruly  horses.  It  is  occasionally  borne  extended,  that 
is,  horizontally. 

With  the  French  heralds  this  charge  has  caused  much  dis- 
cossion.  Three  Iroyes  are  borne  by  the  family  of  Eilotes  (as 
well  as  by  that  of  Joumixs  and  Got),  and  haye  been  supposed 

Barbican.    See  Cattle,  ginally  the  armour-plating  coTer- 

Barby,  (fr.  harh6e).  See  Cro**,  §  13.  ing  the  chest  of  a  horse  in  battle, 

Barded,  (fr.  bardi) :   of  a  horse  but  came  in  time  to  signify  oma- 

eaparisoned.    The  barde  was  ori-  mental  covering  of  any  kind. 
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Wtatt. 


JoumLLB. 


to  be  respectiTely  architectural  festoons, 
instruments  for  torture  of  criminals,  hemp 
crushers,  as  well  as  the  meaning  given 
above. 

Goles,  a  barnacle  ai^ent— Wtatt,  Kent. 

Argent,  three  pair  of  barnacles,  expanded  in 
pale  sable — ^Bkat,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  fonr  bars  wavy  azure  on  a  chief  gales, 
three  pair  of  bamades  or — Smith,  Suffolk. 

The  most  celebrated  instance  of  the  barna- 
cle expanded  is  the  coat  of  the  illustrious 
French  family  of  Joinville,  or  as  the  English 
called  it,  Geneville. 

Geoffrey  de  Genbtilb  d'aznre,  a  trois  hreyt  d*or 
an  oheif  d*ennyne  ong  demy  lion  de  gooles — Boll 
temp.  Hem.  in. 

Simon  de  Genevill  a  trois  breys  d*or,  an  chief 
d'argent  nng  demi-lion  de  goules — Ibid. 

Baron  :  the  fifth  and  lowest  rank  of  the  British  peerage. 
The  title,  introduced  into  England  immediately  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  was  originally  applied  to  all  the  Thanes  (or  feudal 
lords  under  the  rank  of  earl)  who  held  great  fiefs  of  severul 
Knights'  fees,  but  was  subsequently  restricted  to  those  summoned 
by  writ  to  parliament,  a  practice  which  dates  from  the  reign  of 
John.  The  first  baron  by  patent  was  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  K.  Bichard  II.  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Oct.  10,  1387)  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Kidder- 
minster.   No  other  instance  occurs  until  10  Hen.  YI. 

Barons  are  not  recognised  as  part  of  the  English  nobility  qu& 
Baron,  i.e.  Lord  of  the  manor,  unless  they  are  duly  summoned 
to  be  a  Peer  of  Parliament ;  and  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
barons,  even  though  peers  of  the  realm,  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  coronets  q.v.,  but  only  the  crimson  cap,  with  a  plain  gold 
band. 


Baron  and  Fennme  are  words  em- 
ployed in  describing  impalements 
of  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife ; 
that  on  the  dexter  being  the 


paternal  achievement  of  the  man, 
that  on  the  iinUter  the  family 
arms  of  the  woman.  See  Jtfar- 
ihaUing, 
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Baronets  may  be  distingiiiahed  as  follows. 

I.  Baronets  of  Great  Britain:  An  order  founded  by  Kinp: 
James  I.,  May  22,  1611,  ranking  below  that  of  a  peer  and  aboTe 
that  of  a  knight.  The  dignity  is  bestowed  by  patent  and  is 
hereditary,  bnt  generally  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 
grantee.  It  was  in  the  first  instance  bestowed  upon  knights 
and  esqnires  (being  dnly  qualified),  each  of  whom  stipulated 
to  maintain  thirty  foot  soldiers  in  Ireland  at  8d.  per  diem  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  order 
it  was  arranged  that  the  number  of  baronets  should  never  ex- 
ceed two  hundred,  and  that  upon  the  extinction  of  a  baronetcy 
no  other  should  be  created  to  fiU  the  racancy ;  but  these  regu- 
lations were  soon  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  became  un- 
limited. 

The  qualifications  required  of  those  who  were  admitted  into 
the  number  of  baronets  are  thus  described  in  the  instructions 
of  the  royal  founder  to  the  commissioners,  for  the  admission  of 
proper  persons  into  the  order : — 

**  PioTided  always  that  70a  proceed  with  none,  except  it  ihall  appear 
unto  you  upon  good  proof  that  they  are  men  for  quality,  state  of  living, 
and  good  lepatation,  worthy  of  the  same :  and  that  they  are  at  least  de- 
scended of  a  grandfather  by  the  father's  side  that  bore  arms :  and  haye 
also  a  certain  yearly  revenue  in  lands  of  inheritance  of  possession,  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  de  elaro,  or  lands  of  the  old  rent,  as  good 
(in  account)  as  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  of  improved  rents,  or  at 
the  least  two  parts  in  three  to  be  divided  of  lands  to  the  said  yaluee  in 
posKssion,  and  the  other  third  part  in  reversion,  expectant  upon  one  only 
life,  holding  by  dower  or  in  joynture.** 

The  first  baronet  created  was  Sir  Kicholas  Bacon. 

The  precedence  assigned  to  baronets  is  before  all  knights 
bannerets,  except  those  made  by  the  king  himself,  or  the  prince 
of  Wales  under  the  royal  banner  in  actual  war,  and  next  after 
tiie  younger  sons  of  Tiscounts  and  barons. 

The  badge  of  baronetage,  namely  a  sinister  hand  {q.  «.}  erect, 
open,  and  couped  at  the  wrist  gules  (being  the  arms  assigned 
to  the  ancient  Kings  of  "Ulster),  was  granted  in  1612.  It  may 
be  borne  upon  a  canton,  or  upon  an  inescutcheon,  which  may 
be  placed  either  upon  the  middle  chief  point  or  the  fesse  point, 
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80  as  least  to  interfere  with  the  charges  composing  the  family 
arms.  It  should  never  be  placed  upon  the  intersection  of  two 
or  more  coats  quartered,  unless  the  baronet  has  two  surnames, 
and  bears  the  arms  belonging  to  them  quarterly. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  badge  was  granted,  King 
James  knighted  the  heirs  of  all  existing  baronets,  and  ordained 
that  their  eldest  sons  might  for  the  future  claim  knighthood 
upon  attaining  their  majority.  This  privilege  was  abolished  by 
George  IV.,  but  has  since  been  restored,  though  never  claimed. 

II.  Baronets  of  Ireland :  An  order  established  by  James  I.  in 
1619.  Their  qualifications,  privileges,  and  badge,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  baronets  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  believed  that 
this  dignity  has  not  been  conferred  since  the  union  of  1801. 

III.  Baronets  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  An  order  similar 
to  those  before  mentioned,  projected  by  the  same  monarch,  but 
founded  by  Charles  I.  in  1625,  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion. The  object  of  this  order  was  to  encourjige  the  plantation 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  colony  each  baronet  had  granted  to 
him  by  his  patent  eighteen  square  miles  of  land,  having  a  sea- 
coast,  or  at  least  the  bank  of  some  navigable  river,  three  miles 
in  length,  and  an  extent  of  six  miles  inland. 

The  arms  of  baronets  of  this  order  are  not  now  distinguished 
by  any  badge,  although  one  appears  to  have  been  in  use  until 
the  year  1629,  viz.  a  small  shield  argent  charged  with  a  saltire 
azure,  in  the  centre  of  which  upon  an  escutcheon  or  ia  the  lion 
of  Scotland  within  a  tressure  gules.  No  creations  have  taken 
place  since  1707. 

Barrow :  borne  on  the  seal  of  Droitwich  (see  Sword) :  also. 
Sable,  a  hand-barrow  between  nine  roses  or — ^Bkabwell. 

Barruleti  Barrelety  or  Bracelet^  and  Barruly,  The  Barrtdet 
is  a  diminutive  of  the  Bar,  of  which  it  is  one-fourth,  that 
is  to  say,  a  twentieth  part  of  the  field ;  the  closet  being  one  half 
of  the  bar.     It  is  never  borne  singly. 

Bark.    See  Boat.  Barrel,  (£r.  BariUet).    See  Tun, 

Barley.    See  Wheat,  Barry.    See  under  Bar, 

Barre  (fr.)  «  a  bend  HnUter  [not  Bartizan.    See  Castle, 

bar].  Basilisk.    See  Cockatrice. 
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Argent,  four  barrulets  gules ;  on  a  canton  of  the 
second  a  mullet  of  six  points  of  the  first — Wage. 

Aznre,  six  barrulets  gemel  [»12  barrolets]  and 
a  chief  or — Menell,  York. 

Axgent,  seven  barrolets  gemel  azure  [  « 14  bazm- 
lets] — Inoxbsai«b]c. 

Sable,  eight  banralets  gemel  [»>  16  barrnlets]  and 
a  canton  or  on  two  bars  azore,  as  many  barrolets 
dancetty  argent.    A  chief  indented  of  the  second  Waob. 

— Sawbbid,  [Indented  argent — Bucktin,  York.] 

Beyond  this  the  term  harruly  [or  harruletty,  fr.  hurelU,  old 
fir.  hurU]  is  used  by  some  writers  in  describing  a  field  hori- 
zontally diyided  into  ten  or  any  higher  even  number  of  equal 
parts ;  practically,  howeyer,  the  term  harry  might  be  used  in 

most  cases. 

Patrik  de  Chattbgt,  borele  d*argent  et  de  gooles — Boll,  temp.  Hsn.  m. 

Le  Goonte  na  la  Mabchs,  borole  de  one  meuoe  boriure  dargtint  et  de 
azor — Another  BoU,  temp.  Hsn.  UL 

Sire  Bobert  de  Estotkyiub,  borlee  de  argent  e  de  gooles  a  on  lion 
rampand  de  sable — Boll,  temp.  En.  n. 

Base :  1.  (fr.  Im  de  Peeu,)  The  lower  part  of  ihe  shield,  hence 
in  base  means  that  the  charge  is  so  to  be  placed.  2.  Base-har,  or 
Baste :  a  portion  of  the  base  of  a  shield,  equal  in  width  to  a  bar, 
parted  off  by  a  horizontal  line.  It  is  identical  with  the  plain 
point f  q.  V.  under  Point,    3.  For  haee  in  architecture  see  Pillar, 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  and  a  base  indented  porpore — John  de  Sup- 
TOH,  Harl.  MSS.  1S86. 

Basket,  (fr.  eorheille) :  there  are  several  varieties  of  baskets 

found  figured  in  coats  of  arms. 

1 .  Ordinary  or  hand-baskets,  sometimes 
termed  wicker  baskets. 

Axore,  three  baskets  or — Gardbn. 

Sable,  three  baskets  [like  fig,  1]  argent —     ^-«-*j**^         ^  Wicker 
LrrTLKBuaT.  ^-  Bwket  Basket 

Sable,  three  wicker  baskets  [otherwise  dossers]  with  handles  argent^ 
Sir  John  Littleboeiix. 

Sable,  a  bend  or,  between  three  hand  baskets  argent— -Wooii^TON, 
eo.  Devon,  1716. 

Goles,  three  covered  baskets  or — PxNTiniv  Priory,  Norfolk. 

2.  In  one  or  two  cases  Beligious  houses  seem  to  have  borne 
a  kind  of  bread  basket  filled  with  loaves  or  wastel  eakea. 


V. 
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Winnowing-lMsket. 


Sable,  three  baskets  fall  of  bread  aiKent— IdDDUTon  Abbey*  Dorset. 

Azure,  three  baskets  or — Gabdbh. 

Argent,  two  bars  sable a  basket  of  bread  (i.6. 

wastel-cakes)  or  on  the  sinister  side — ^London,  Bethlb* 
HEM  HospitaL 

Azure,  a  basket  of  fruit  proper  between  three  mitres 
or-^ANB,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1499—1601.  Bread-btritet. 

3.  Winnowing -haskets.  These  haTe  various  names,  that  of  Van$ 
or  Vannet  being  the  commonest.  But  the  same  kind  of  basket, 
which  haSy  when  badly  drawn,  been  mistaken  for  an  eseallop'shell, 
is  also  termed  Fan,  Fruttle,  and  Shruttle, 

Sire  Bobert  de  Sevens  de  azure,  a  iij  vans  de 
or — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

[N.B.  The  brass  of  Sir  H.  de  Septvans  in  Chart- 
ham  Churoh,  Kent  (ob.  a.d.  1806),  has  the  three 
vanes  only,  and  not  seven,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  name.] 

The  four  implements,  viz.  prims,  iron,  cutting -hnifs,  and  out- 
sticker,  used  iu  basket-making  are  represented  on  the  icsignia 
of  the  Basket-makers*  Company : — 

Azure,  three  cross-baskets  in  pale  argent  between  a  prime  and  an  iron 
on  the  dexter,  and  a  cutting  knife  and  an  outsticker  on  the  sinister  of  the 
second — ^Babket-hakbbs'  Company. 

4.  Fish-hashets,     See  WceL 

Bat :  This  mammal,  not  infrequent  in  English  arms,  is  usually 
represented  displayed  ;   its  proper  tincture  is 
sable.  Blazoned  sometimes  by  the  older  name 
of  rere-mouse, 

"Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern 
wings  '* — Shaeespekb,  Mids.  Night*s  Dream. 

Bats'  wings  are  also  borne. 

Argent,  a  bat  displayed  proper — Staikinos. 

Or,  a  bat  volant  gules ;  a  rere-mouse  vert — Atton. 

Or,  a  bat's  wing  gules,  surmounted  of  another 
azure — Alden. 


Basnet,  Bassinet,  See  Cap  of  SteeL 
Bataille,  (fr.) :  of  a  bell  when  the 
clapper  {hatail,  old  fr.  for  battant) 
is  of  a  different  tincture. 
Bath,  Order  of  the.     See  Knights. 


STAiirivos. 

Baton-cross.    See  Cross,  §§  8, 31. 
Battel iy,  (fr.  bastille)  or  battled. 

See  embattled. 
Battle-axe.    See  Axe. 
Battled.    See  Embattled. 


BATON. 
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Baton. 


Baton,  (fr.  hdt<m\  (though  the  old  fr.  Boston,  Battoon,  or 
Batune^  is  used  almost  entirely  for  the 
hendlet).  It  resembles  the  diminutive  of 
the  £end  sinister  (and  hence  often  called 
a  sinister  baton)  in  general  for.n,  but  usu- 
ally couped  at  both  extremities.  The 
sinister  baton  was  in  later  times  made  to 
be  a  mark  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
first  bearer,  and  to  be  of  metal  when 
assigned  to  the  illegitimate  descendants 
of  royalty,  but  in  every  other  case  to  be  of  colour,  even  though 
placed  upon  another  colour.  Accordingly,  the  following  arms 
were  assigned  by  modem  heralds : — 

OnJes,  two  liong  passant  gnardant  [Hskbt  I.] 
with  a  batoon  sinister  aznre — BeoinaiiD,  base  son 
of  Henry  L,  created  Earl  of  Ck>mwall. 

It  was  said  that  the  baton  should  not  be  laid 
aside  until  three  generations  had  borne  it, 
and  not  then,  unless  succeeded  by  some  other 
mark  assigned  by  the  king  of  arms,  or  unless 
the  coat  was  changed.  Dexter  batons  are  but 
rarely  met  with.  Sometimes  a  small  baton  ap- 
pears in  the  mouths  ^fr.  bailhnni)  or  between  the  paws  of  animals, 
such  as  lions,  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  but  this  almost  entirely  in  crests. 

Quarterly  vert  and  or  a  oonped  baston  of  the  second — Da  Hispaxu. 

Oales,  on  a  bend  engrailed  or,  a  baston  azure — Elliot  (1666). 

Gules,  a  chevron  ragnly  of  two  baetons  oonped  at  the  top  argent — 
Christopher  Dbaissfixlp,  Harl.  MS.  1386. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  a  dexter  baton  compony  or  and  gales — 
Sir  Biohard  de  Poovbssets. 

•Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  over  all  a  dexter  baston  compooy  or  and 
aanre — Piers  Litcibn. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable  holding  a  baton  in  pale  azure — Willisbt. 

In  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  bendlet,  (q.v.) 

Monsire  Jkitbbt  db  Cobnbwalz,  d'argent,  une  lyon  de  gules  couronne 
^or:  one  baston  de  sable  charge  de  trois  mullets  d'or — Boll,  temp.  En.  in. 

Baudrick,  (fr.  Baudrier) :  a  sword      Bay,  At  Bay,    See  Deer. 
5<Zt,  possibly  the  prototype  of  the      Bay.    See  Colour. 
Bend,  Bay  leaf.    See  LaureL 


BxoxNALD,  Earl  of 
ComwaU. 
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^^ 


Battering-ram,  (fr.  holier):  this  military 
charge  seems  to  occur  ooly  in  the  arms  of  one 
single  family,  but  occurs  also  as  a  crsst.  Baitering-r«in. 

Argent,  three  battering-rams  barwise  proper,  headed  azure,  armed  and 
gamiBhed  or — Bkbtie. 

Beacon,  (A. -Sax.  been,  fr.  phare): 

an  iron   cage   or  trivet,   containing 

blazing  material,  placed  upon  a  lofty 

pole  served  to  guide  travellers ;  or  to 

alarm  the  oeighbourhood  in  case  of  an 

invasion  or  rebellion.     The  cressets, 

or  lights  anciently  used  in  the  streets 

of  London  were  similar  in  form. 

A  beacon  or,  inflamed  proper — ^Badge  of 
HaNBY  V.  Beuwm. 

Sable,  three  beacons  with  ladders  or,  fired  proper — ^Daumt. 

AzuiBf  three  beacons,  with  ladders  or,  fired  proper — Gxbtats. 
Beans,  (heei.n-eodSy  heaji-podSf  and  sheaves  of  beans),  repre- 
sent the  common  bean  {faba  vulgaris),  and  their  exact  position 
is  usually  given. 

Azure,  three  beans  or — ^Mbbton. 

Argent,  three  bean-cods  transyerse  the  escutcheon  proper— Habdbeane. 

Gnles,  three  bean-cods  pendent  or — ^Beanb. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  gales,  between  three  bean-pods  vert — Rise,  Corn- 
wall. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  sheaves  of  beans  sable — ^Blaee, 
Northumberland. 

Bear,  (fr.  ours) :  frequent  in  German  arms,  and  in  some 
instances  in  Scottish  arms,  but  comparatively  rare  in  English 
arms,  though  not  unfrequent  as  a  crest,  and  sometimes  the  head 
or  jambs  are  chosen  for  the  latter  apart  from  the  body.  In  one 
coat  of  arms  Sea-bears  are  named :  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant, 

Beads.    See  Rosary. 

Beaked,  (fr.  beeque) :  of  an  eagle, 
or  other  birds,  grifiins,  and  the 
like,  when  the  beak  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture. 

Beaker.    See  Ewer. 

Beam.  1.  See  Attire;  2.  See  iln- 
ehor;    8.  See  Sun. 


Bearded,  or  aulned.    See  Wheat. 

Bearing :  an  expression  very  fre- 
quently used  to  signil^  a  charge, 
or  anything  included  within  the 
escutcheon.  The  old  French  for- 
mula of  speaking  of  the  charges 
upon  arms  was  *  il  porte.' 
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possibly  Seals,  but  more  probably  Polar- hears.    The  Canton  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  Abbey  of  S.  Gall,  exhibit 
the  bear  in  their  insignia.     Bears  appear  also  as  supporters, 
Aigent,  a  bear  rampant  sable,  muzzled  or — ^Bbb- 

BIBD. 

Sire  Bichard  de  Bablinohax  de  gonles  a  iij  ours 
de  argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Onles,  on  a  bend  or  a  bear  passant  sable — Can- 
ton of  BXBNK. 

Argent,  a  bear  erect  sable — ^Abbey  of  St.  Qall. 

Aznre,  a  f esse  or ;  in  chief  a  bear's  head  proper 
muzzled  and  ringed  of  the  second — Babino  [Bp.  of 
Glonoester  and  B.,  1866 ;  of  Durham,  1861-79]. 

Per  chevron  sable  and  argent  three  sea-bears 
eoonterchanged — Flowebdew,  Norfolk. 

Beasts,  (fr.  animaux) :  the  ordinary  beasts  of  the  field,  with 
others  included  under  Mammalia,  add  considerably  to  the  charges 
of  Coats  of  Axms,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  printed  Synopsis. 
A  general  classification  is  given  there,  as  a  minute  and  accu- 
rate classification  would  be  out  of  place.  It  will  be  found  that 
there  are  between  eighty  and  ninety  varieties  to  be  more  9t 
less  distinguished  both  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  blazon- 
ing amongst  modem  coats  of  arms,  but  in  the  earlier  arms 
there  were  few  varieties.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  well- 
known  roll  of  arms,  temp.  Henry  III.,  containing  over  200  arms, 
we  find  forty  instances  of  the  lion  (including  the  leopard\  and 
some  few  UoneeU  (as  the  lions  are  termed  when  there  are  several, 
or  when  they  have  to  be  drawn  on  a  small  scale) ;  but  beyond 
this,  if  we  except  an  instance  of  hoars'  heads  (borne  by  Adam 
de  SwTHEBOTTSins),  no  other  beast  is  represented.  And  when  we 
take  the  roll  of  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  con- 
taining ovtT  100  coats  of  arms,  and  a  fine  roll,  temp.  Edw.  II., 
containing  over  1,000  coats,  and  a  third  roll,  temp.  Edw.  III., 
eontaining  over  600,  the  sum  total  of  the  mammals  to  be  added 
to  the  above  list  amounts  only  to  six,  namely,  the  heivr,  the  grey- 
houndf  and  the  dolphin^  and  the  heads  of  goats,  stags f  and  wolves. 
In  time,  however,  the  tiger  and  the  panther  (with  the  lynx  and 
oonce)  were  added  to  the  lion  tribe,  as  also  the  eat.  Besides 
the  greyhound,  other  dogs  were  chosen,  viz.  the  bloodhound. 
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mastifP;  spaniel,  and  the  'alant'  and  'talbot.'  The  sta^,  too,  was 
no  longer  represented  by  only  one  yariety,  and  only  one  name, 
for  we  find  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  the  hind, 
and  the  reindeer ;  while  the  hoar  is  known  as  sanglier,  grice, 
and  marcassin.  On  account  of  the  fur  the  weasel  was  prized, 
and  this,  with  the  ermine,  the  foine,  and  the  marten,  as  well  as 
the  civet  (or  civet-cat),  appear  on  the  arms.  For  the  skin,  too, 
the  otter  and  the  heaver,  and  for  its  quills  the  porcupine,  seem 
to  have  been  sought  after,  and  to  have  been  selected  for  charges 
on  arms.  From  the  north,  the  polar  hear  and  the  seal,  the 
tphale  and  the  dolphin ;  while  from  other  parts,  the .  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  huffalo,  the  camel,  the  antelope,  and  the  ibex, 
provided  subjects  for  the  arms.  At  home,  the  goat  and  the 
sheep  (the  latter  with  the  varieties  of  the  lamb,  the  ram,  and 
the  toison,  or  fleece),  the  hull  (with  the  varieties  of  ox,  cow, 
and  calf),  the  horse,  the  hadger,  and  the  fox  were  also  added 
to  the  list,  Kor  were  lesser  animals  overlooked,  e.g.  the  hare 
and  the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  hedgehog,  the  mole,  and  the 
rat,  and  lastly,  the  reremouse,  or  hat 

Beaver,  (fr.  and  lat.  castor),  occurs  in  the  insignia  of  Bevsr- 
LET,  Yorkshire,  and  in  other  arms  where  the  name  suggests  it; 
but  it  is  used  more  frequently  as  a  crest 

Vert,  on  a  base  bany  of  five  argent  and  azure  two  beavers,  rampant 
combatant  or — Thomas  BxysBii>a,  oo.  Chester,  1596. 

Or,  a  fosse  azure  between  lions  rampant  in  chief  gules,  and  a  beaver 
passant  in  base  proper — ^Bbayer. 

Argent,  three  beaver's  tails  [erect]  gules — Bkavsb. 

Argent,  a  cross  gules  between  four  beavers  passant  proper — Hudson 
Bai  Company  [Inc.  1670]. 

Bee,  (fr.  aheille) :  is  always  represented  flpng,  with  wings 
extended,  and  generally  upwards,  and  this  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  erect,  but  more  correctly  en  arriere,  i.e.  flying  away 
from  the  spectator.     The  Sornet  also  occurs  on  one  coat. 

Beauseant.    See  Banner,  Beballyi  a  word,  now  disused,  for 

Beaver,  or  Beauvoir :  the  part  of  party  per  paU, 

the  Helmet  which  opens  to  shew  Bee  kit  i  a  bird  resembling  a  Cor^ 

the  face.  nUh  chough,  q.v. 
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a  Che- 
but  was 
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Azure,  three  bees  yolant  eiect  or— Bn. 

Aznie,  three  beesTolant  en  arriere  argent — ^Bn. 

Bable,  a  ohevron  between  three  bees  yolant  erect 
argent — SswEUi. 

Aznre,  on  a  fesae  argent  a  bee  yolant  arriere 
eable— Dx  Ybbthom. 

Or,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  bees  yolant  argent — 

BrTTEKFIBLD. 

Gironny  of  eight  ermine  and  gnlee,  on  eaeh  of 
the  last  a  bee  yoUnt  argent — Campbell,  Garga- 
moek. 

Sable,  a  hornet  argent— Bollabd. 

Bee-hlve,  (fr.  ruche) :    this  device  was  granted  to 
shire  family  named  Eowe  during  the  CommonweHlth, 
afterwards  also  granted  to  several  other  families.     Both 
and  the  bee-hive  appear  as  crests. 

Argent,  a  bee-hive,  beset  with  bees  diversely 
volant  sable— Bowa. 

Argent,  a  bee-hive,  beset  with  bees  volant  pro- 
per—Tbewxxk,  Cornwall. 

Ermine,  a  fesse  sable  between  three  bee-hives 
or — Fbate. 

Argent,  on  a  bee-hive  sable  a  hart  lodged  ar- 
gent, attired  or — Sandellatbb,  Stafford. 

Beech.    Only  one  reference  to  this  tree  has  been  noticed. 

Aznre,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  in  his  beak  a  branch  of  beech  or ;  on 
a  ehief  of  the  last  a  rose  between  two  crosses  bottonny  gnles — BuLLora- 
HAX,  Bp.  of  Glonoester,  1581-89. 

Beetle :  possibly  this  is  but  an  error  of  some  writer,  who 
ha£  mistaken  ihi^  flies  for  beetles  (as  the  name  of  the  bearer  sug- 
gests) ;  however,  the  stag  beetles  {Iticanida  of  naturalists)  occur. 

Argent,  a  chevron  vert  between  three  beetles  proper — Muschamp. 
Per  pale  gnles  and  aznre,  three  stag  beetle's  wings  extended  or — ^Doobb, 
Cornwall. 


Beffroy,  or  Beffroy  de  vair :  an  old 

French  term  for  voir. 
Belfry.    See  BelL 
Belie :  an  old  word,  now  disnsed, 

iox  gules. 


Belled:  is  applied  to  a  hawk,  or 
falcon,  having  bells  affixed  to  its 
legs  (£r.  grillettSj;  or  to  other 
animals,  e.g.  cows,  sheep,  &o. 
(fr.  elarini). 
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Bell,  (fr.  eloehe),  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Ch'Ureh  heU,  is 
a  large  bell  of  the  usual  form.  Smaller  bells  of  a  different  shape 
are  attached  to  the  legs  of  hawks  and  falcons,  q.v.,  when  they 
are  said  to  be  helled;  also  to  necks  of  hulls j  &c.  (fr.  elarind). 

When  the  clapper  is  of  a  different  tincture  it 

is  to  be  so  described  (fr.  hataiile).     The  cannon  or 

ear  may  be  also  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 

body  or  harrel  of  the  bell. 

Sable,  three  church  bells  argent — Porteb. 

Sable,  a  f  esse  ermine  between  three  bells  argent — Bell. 

Argent,  three  war  bells  gules— Kedmabston,  co.  Suf- 
^Qj^  Church  Bell 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  within  an  orle  of  bells  argent,  can- 
noned or — OsNET,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Sable,  a  doe  passant  between  three  bells  argent— Doobel,  Sussex,  1695. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  gules  five  bells  of  the  first — Sedgewicee,  Cambridge. 

Or,  four  bars  sable  ;  on  three  escutcheons  argent  as  many  church  bells 
of  the  second,  clappers  of  the  first — Hall,  Essex. 

A  helfry  occurs  as  a  crest  to  the  family  of  Fohteb,  and  in  this 

a  bell  argent  is  represented  as  supported  between  two  pillars 

roofed  and  spired  or^  and  on  the  spire  a  vane  of  the  last. 

Bellows:  these  are  of  the  usual  form,  and  are  borne  with 
the  pipes  downwards. 
Argent,  three  pair  of  bellows  sable — Scipton. 

Belt:   this  charge  is  but  rarely  borne,   and  usually   only 
a  small  portion  of  the  leather  is  shewn   (as  in  the  margin); 
hence  it  is  often  blazoned  half  a  heltj  and  the  buckles  /J=ff^ 
(fir.  houcle)  should  be  named  as  to  position,  tincture,  &c.  ^V^^v 
The  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder,  and  crossing  the  chest 
and  back,  was  termed  anciently  a  haldrich  or  haudrtck, 
and  to  the  lower  part  was  attached  the  sword.     It  is 
not  borne  by  this  name,  but  has  been  said,  amongst 
other  suppositions,  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  hend. 

Argent,  a  demy-belt  fixed  in  fesse  azure  buckled  edged  and  garnished  or 

• 

— Belthaine. 

Argent,  three  belts,  the  under  parts  couped  in  fesse  azxue,  buckled  and 
garnished  or— Nabbon. 

Gules,  two  pieces  of  belts  [otherwise  half-belts]  palewise,  in  fosse, 
argent,  the  buckles  erect  in  chief  or — ^Pblhaic. 


Belt; 


BEND. 
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Bendy  -(fr.  hands) :  the  lend  dexter  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  frequently  used  of  Ordinariee,  q.v.,  being  a  straight  piece 
extending  from  the  dexter  comer  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
shield.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  belt,  haudriek 
or  haldrich  {HaltheuSy  Cingulum  militare),  which  was  once  a 
murk  of  knighthood ;  other  heralds,  however,  have  seen  in  it  the 
idea  of  a  scaling-ladder.  According  to  Legh 
and  other  heraldic  writers,  the  bend  should 
occupy  one-third  of  the  field  when  charged, 
and  one-fifth  when  plain.  In  English  arms 
the  bend  is  always  placed  straight  athwart 
the  shield,  and  never  bowed  as  in  foreign 
arms :  at  the  sixme  time,  in  some  late  MSS. 
it  is  fancifully  drawn  with  a  curve,  in  order 
to  represent  the  convexity  of  the  shield. 

Gules,  a  bend  argent — ^Fouot  [or  as  it  is  written 
In  a  Boll  of  anas,  temp.  Heniy  IQ.  *  Bichard  Fo- 
uoTT,  de  gonlz  ung  bend  d^argent']. 

William  de  Gattkt,  barred  d'argent  et  d'azore, 
mig  bend  de  goales — ^BoU,  temp.  Hen.  IQ. 

John  de  Yaux,  mig  bend  esoheqne  d*argent  et 
de  gonles — Ibid* 

Gules,  a  bend  ermine  between  six  bezants — 
[7  Sir  Armoyne  Couohtk,  from  arms  in  Dor- 
chester Church,  Oxon.] 

A  bend  is  very  frequently  subjected  to 
a  modification  of  its  margin,  and  is  engrailed^ 
invectedy  indentedy  emhattled,  eounter-emhattled,  hretessed^  raguty^ 
ehampaine  (or  tparriated),  nehuly,  wavy  ;  also  hevilledy  cottieed  and 
fimbriated  J  bH  of  which  terms  will  be  found  explained. 

Bobert  Walbomd,  d*axgent  nng  bend  engrele  de  goales — ^BoU,  temp. 
Hen.IIL 

Sire  Aleyn  Ploxxnot,  de  eimyn  a  one  bende  engrele  de  gonles— BoU, 
temp.  Enw.  H. 

Sir  Johan  de  Pbxzbst,  de  gonlys,  a  nne  bende  batille  [embattled]  de 
argent — Ibid. 


COVOHTS ! 


Beloochee  soldier.    See  Man, 
Bend  per.     See  Party, 
QendwIsefOftbendvHiyt:  when  the 


charge  is  placed  lengthways  in 
the  middle  of  the  shield,  like 
a  bend.    Cf .  barwise. 
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A  h&nd  is  also  frequently  charged  with  various  devices,  and 
when  eharffed  upon  the  upper  part  this  should  be  noticed,  be* 
cause  when  a  bend  is  simply  described  as  ehargedy  it  signifies  it 
is  so  on  the  centre  or  fesse-point.  All  charges  placed  upon  a 
bendy  in  bend,  or  between  cottices,  must  stand  bend  wise,  not  per- 
pendicularly. Even  the/«r«  follow  this  rule,  although  generally 
upright  on  all  other  ordinaries.  Illustrations  of  bends  besides 
those  given  in  the  present  article  will  be  found  under  oompanyj 
eottisedf  emhowed^  engrailed,  JUuryy  ptereed,  raguiy,  wavy,  and 
also  bearing  such  charges  as  magnet,  mullet,  spear,  wyvern,  &c. 

Gales,  on  the  upper  part  of  a  bend  between  edx 
orosses  orosslet  fitohy  argent,  an  esoutoheon  or 
charged  with  a  demi  lion  rampant,  pierced  through 
the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a  tressmre  flory 
comiter  flory  gules — Howard,  Baron  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey. 

Gules,  on  a  bend  between  crosses  botonny  argent, 
a  mullet  in  the  point  of  the  bend  sable — Monsire  de 
O&iCESBT,  Harl.  MS.  6589.  Howa&d. 

Bend  archy,  bowed  or  emhowed  (q.v.),  not  found  in  English 
arms,  only  on  the  Continent,  and  more  frequently  in  German 
arms;  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Crown  of  Rue,  q.v. 

Bend  dehruised,  or  fracted,  otherwise 
dauneet,  or  downeet :  various  forms  are 
inserted  in  English  heraldic  books,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  old 
'  dancetty'  was  not  quite  distinct  from 
the  idea  of  the  barbarous  term  downset. 

De  argent  a  une  bende  daunoe  de  yert  a  ij 
coties  daunoe  de  gonles  Sir  Edmund  de  Ebm- 
DALK— Boll,  A.D.  1308-14  (Lansd.  MS.  865). 

Azure,  a  bend  double  dancetty  argent — Lores. 

Per  bend  fracted  [in  another  MS.  double  danoettyj  or  and- gules,  two 
birds  in  bend  sinister  oounterchanged — Bauff. 

Per  bend  sinister  fraoted  [in  another  MS.  double  dancetty,  and  a  third 
MS.  rompu]  argent  and  sable  six  martlets  oounterchanged — John  Al- 
LBTMB,  SufEolk. 

A  lend  may  be  composed  of  charges  placed  bendwise,  e.g. 
A  bend  of  five  lozenges  combined  or — Jon  le  Mabsscal,  Harl.  MS.  6187. 


Bend  double  downset? 


BBND— -BBNDLST. 
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In  hendiB  a  term  used  when  bearings  are  placed  hndwise, 

I^er  hend:  see  Party. 

The  diminutiTes  of  the  bend  are  the  hendlet^  garter,  or  ffartier, 
which  ia  half  its  width,  the  eott  or  eottiee  which  is  one-iburth, 
and  the  riband  which  is  one-eighth. 

Bend  sinister,  (fr.  harre):  an  ordinary  resembling  the  Bend 
in  form,  but  extending  from  the  iinttt&r  chief  to  the  dext&r  base. 
It  is,  however,  borne  in  English  arms  but 
rarely.  Its  diminutives  are  the  searpe,  which 
is  half  its  width,  and  the  hatan  (q.v.),  which 
is  half  as  wide  as  the  searpe  and  eouped. 

Azgent,  a  bend  unisfcer  gules— BiznT,  Soot- 
land. 

Or,  a  bend  smister  asure — Taia  [originally  from 
France]. 

Argent,  three  bendlets  engrailed  sable;   over 
ftU  a  Bcarpe  gules — ^Bitiea,  Kent.  B„ 


According  to  Nisbet,  bends  sinister  were  formerly  mnch 
borne  in  Scotland,  but  have  generally  been  changed  to  dexter 
bends  of  late,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  they  always  be- 
tokened illegitimacy.  It  is  the  sinister  baton  (or  diminutive 
bend  couped),  which  alone  conveys  this  disgrace.  In  Germany 
the  bend  is  borne  almost  as  frequently  sinister  as  dexter. 

Bend  let:  a  diminutive  of  the  bend,  nominally  half  the 
width  of  that  ordinary,  though  often  much 
narrower.    In  old  French  rolls  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  distinction,   as  fre- 
quently two  and  three  *  bends*   are  bla- 
xoned  as  on  the  shield.    According  to  Guil- 
lim,  a  single  bendlet  should  be  placed  as 
in  the  sketch  in  the  margin,  which  position, 
however,  is  not  observed  in  practice.    A 
bendlet  azure  over  a  coat  was  of  old  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mark  of  cadency.    It  ap-  Botmhomam. 
pears  sometimes  to  be  called  a  garter ,  and  by  Planch6  a  '  cotice 
HngUy*  (which  cannot  be). 

Argent,  a  bendlet  gales— BoTBoroEiic    Another  branoh  bears  three 
bendlets. 
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Bison. 


Or,  two  bendlets  azure — ^Dotlbt,  Oxfordshire. 

Argent,  a  bendlet  gules ;  over  all  a  cross  or — Gallwat,  Ireland. 

Bendlets  are  occaBionally  enhanced  or  placed  in  ehxef  sinister. 
They  are  also  subject  to  the  same  varia- 
tions as  the  bend,  both  as  to  margin  and 
as  to  charges. 

Argent,  three  bendlets  enhanced  gules — ^Btboh, 
CO.  York. 

Argent,  two  bendlets,  one  enhanced,  the  other 
in  base  azure ;  over  all  a  saltire  gules — ^Dorien. 

Or,  three  bendlets  enhanced  gules — Grylls, 
Cornwall. 

Gules,  three  bendlets  enhanced  or — Grehjst 
[or  Gresley],  Lord  of  Manchester.  [Also  City 
of  Manchester.] 

Argent,  three  bendlets  crenelU  sable — H.De  Cobtello,  Bp.  of  Hereford, 
1504. 

Gules,  on  two  bendlets  or,  six  fleurs-de-lis  yert — ^Draper. 

Sir  Walter  de  Frbnbs,  de  goules  a  ij  bendes  endentes  de  or  et  de 
azure,  le  un  en  le  autre — ^Boll,  temp.  Edw.  IL 

There  are  cases  where  the  word  *  haston^  is  used  for  'hendlet,* 
e.g.  in  the  arms  of  Seobatb.  The  glass  existing  in  Dorchester 
Abbey  Church,  Oxon,  exhibits  the  ancient 
drawing  of  the  'baston'  of  the  roll,  which 
may  well  be  contemporary  with  the  glass. 

Sire  Henri  de  Sborayb,  de  sable,  a  un  lion  ram- 
pand  de  argent  [corone  de  or]  e  un  baston  de 
goules — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IE. 

Argent,  Bobert  de  Welle,  d*argent  or  deux  has- 
tens (=  bendlets)  de  goules  besante  d'or.  Boll, 
temp.  Hen.  IIL 

Bendyi  (fr.  hand^ :  said  of  a  field  or  charge  divided  bend- 
wise  into  an  even  number  of  equal  parts ;  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  described,  as  a  field  bearing  a  aeries  of  diagonal 
stripes  of  alternate  tinctures  (and  liable  to  the  same  variations 
of  the  edges  as  the  hend)^  but  so  that  there  is  an  equal  num- 
ber of  each.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  same  tincture  ap- 
pears in  chief  as  in  base,  the  shield  must  be  blazoned  as  a  field 
bearing  so  many  bendlets.     As  a  rule,  the  first  tincture  is 
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named ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  metal  and  colour,  though  the  latter 

is  first  in  order,  the  metal  is  to  be  first    | 

named. 

Uonaire  de  MonrroBT  port  bende  de  Z.  pecee 
d'oi  et  d 'azure— BoLI,  tamp.  Ed.  III. 

UoDaire  ds  St.  Phiubekt  port  benda  de  VI. 
peoefl  d'aigent  et  d'arai — Boll,  l«mp.  Edw.  m. 

Beud;  ot  six,  abampaine  pnrpls  and  argent 


Bendy  wat;  of  six,  aigant  and  azoia — Fi.ite^ 


Stndjf  tinitter  (fr.  harri\  vtth  the  linea  drairn  from  the 
left-hand  upper  or  tiniittr  corner  of  the  ehield,  is  rarely  found. 

Bend;  auustei  oE  eight,  gnlea  and  argent — Sccbibsdobt,  Bavaria. 

Bend;  ainuMr  of  ten,  azure  and  or-^Pieis  de  Mouhttobth. 

Bmdj/  harry :   this  practically  amounta  to  Barry  bendy,  before 
described,  and  of  which  illustrations  have  been  given. 

Bend;  barr;  ot  mght,  galea  and  or — Holi.uid. 

Bendy  bairy  argent  and  galea — Gbispw,  oo.  Lincoln. 

£mdypaii/,oxPalylMidy.  \ 
According  to  the  late  T&x.  L 
Wyatt    Papworth     (from  | 
whose  HS.  note-book  these 
i  llnstrations  are  taken)  Paly 
bendy  is  the  better  term, 
eince,  although  it  is  not 
known  to  occur,  the  same 
might  haye  to  be  drawn  piIjIwHt. 

'  Paiy  bendy  »ini»tdr. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  combination  of 
bendy  and  paly,  less  accurately  called 
some  times  Lowngy  bendy. 

Bead;  paly  of  eight  T  or  and  azore,  a  canton 
amine— Buca  (Bait.),  I^c- 

Bendy  paly  or  and  aiore — Booi,  Agecrott 
H«ll,  Hanoheater. 

Bendy  paly  aqfent  and  gules— Btdkhbam. 

Faly  bendy  gules  and  azura,  martleta  in  oris 


Study  lottngjf,  and  Smdy  loimgy  tiiutttr:    lozengy,  each 
lozenge  being  placed  in  bend,  or  in  bend  ainister. 

Bend;  lozeog?  or  and  galea  i 
— Isabcj,  danghterof  Aylmei, 
Earl  of  AHooiTLam,  and  wife 
ol  King  John. 

Bandy  lozengy,  B:^[eDt  and 
■able— Cbottb,  co,  Lancaster. 

Bendf  lozengy  (?  paly)  of 
eight,  or  and  azore — Buoi, 
00.  Lincoln. 

Bendy  lozengy  barry,  sable 
andor— Ifes.  Bmdj  lowntf.  Baay  Iomoit 

Bendy  lozengy  barry  or  and 
sable— CurasLiiOB. 

Bendy  loiengy  (?  paly),  M^eot  and  aioie — Bavimi  [Sandford's  CFene- 
ilogioal  Hiatoiy]. 

Btndy  dtxter  and  nnisitr  would  appear  as  P 
in  the  margin,  that  ia,  the  lines  would  pro- 
duce aqnares,  which  would  be  Bimilar  to  those  ^ 
of  a  field  ehequy,  only  placed  dian 
They  would  differ  from  lotengy,  q.T.,  which 
ia  more  of  a  diamond  shape,  and  fuaiUy,  which 
is  atill  narrower.     An  illustration   ia   here 
given,  but  it  ia,  we  believe,  a  theoretical  coat, 
and  not  one  actually  borne.  """t'uTulH^'  """ 

Bendy  pily  or  pilt/  bendy  :  divided  into  an  even  number  of 
pieces  bypiles  placed  bendwise  aoroas  the  escutcheon.  Altlmugh 
this  aeema  to  be  referred  I 
to    in    aeveral    books   on 
heraldry,  no  example  has  ' 
been  found  by  way  of  il- 
lustration.    The  engrav- 
inga  here  given,  like  the 
othcra  illustraling  the  va- 
rieties of  the  fesse  and 

bend  in  conjunction  with  piijbendj.  pnybnidj 

oltter  lines  of  partition,  ""  *"' 

aie  from  sketches  by  the  lat«  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth. 
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BBTONY  LEAF — ^BEZANTT. 
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Betony  leaf,  {Beianiea  offieindlU  of  LionaeuB) :  a  common 
wood-plant  of  the  nettle  tribe,  appears  in  a  aolitary  instanoe, 
unless  the  hethun$  leaf  is  the  same. 

Or,  a  beiony  leaf  proper — ^Bbttt. 

Aznie,  on  a  fesse  between  three  lozenges  or,  a  bethune  leaf  slipped  vert 
— Bethunb,  Nethertarnt. 

Bevilly  (fr.  heville),  or  heviUed:  a  term  of 
doubtful  origin,  and  omitted  by  most  writers 
on  heraldry.  It  signifies  a  kind  of  break 
forming  a  beyel,  or  acute  angle.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  chiefy  bend,  &c. 

Or,  a  chief  bevily  vert — ^Bbveblt. 

Onles,  a  bend  bevilled  or — ^Boyilx. 

Per  pale  beviled  azure  and  or — Althax.  Bitxklt. 

Bezant,  Besant  (£r.),  or  B08aunte^=9k  RoundUt  or.  It  re- 
presents the  gold  coin  of  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  and  shouM 
therefore  be  drawn  flat.  It  is  said  that  this  r 
money,  once  current,  had  no  device  whatever 
stamped  on  it.  This  and  the  other  roundlea 
were  no  doubt  introduced  into  English 
heraldry  by  the  crusaders.  The  French 
term  it  Bezant  tPoTf  while  they  call  the 
plate f  Besant  tPargmt ;  they  also  write  3$" 
dani  de  gueiUea  whi  n  the  Roundle  (q.v.)  is  red. 

Gules,  three  bezants — Dtnoham.  Dtwohav. 

Monaire  de  Wob8xi«xt  port  [d'argent,  nne  bend  entre  vi  merletts  gales] 
a  trois  besands  en  la  bend — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

Bezanty,  (fr.  hesante) :  signifies  sem^  of 
heutnU,  and  is  usually  applied  to  bordures,  but 
it  may  be  applied  to  other  ordinaries,  as  well 
as  to  the  field  itself. 

Le  Conte  de  Gobnswail  argent,  ung  Lion  de 
gonlz  coronne  or,  nng  borde  de  sable  besante  d'or 
— ^BoU,  temp.  Hsn.  III.  [i.e.  Bichard  Plantaobnst, 
king  of  the  Bomans,  and  earl  of  Cobnwall,  son 
of  Sing  John]. 


Btobaed,  Kimo  ov 
ths  bomams. 


B^qu^,  or  hecquS  (fr.) :  beaked.  Bernak :  old  name  for  BarwieU, 

Beriy :  disused  term  for  Barruiy,        Besom.    See  Bru$h. 
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Bill-head. 


Wood-bill. 


Monsire  Alen  de  Zouch  port  gules  besante — Boll,  temp.  £o.  lEL 
Argent,  a  fret  of  six  pieces  bezanty — Wtkb. 
Aznre,  bezanty — ^Bsblbt,  firssBTT,  Byset,  ico* 

Bill,  or  Wood-hill,  (A.-Saxon  Bil): 
an  instrument  used  by  woodmen  for 
tbe  purpose  of  lopping  trees.  The 
bead  alone  is  more  frequent  as  a  charge 
than  the  entire  instrument.  The  wood- 
bill,  as  represented  in  ^f^,  2,  occurs  in 
the  arms  of  Fust,  and  is  more  probably 
intended  for  an  implement  of  war.  Por 
Stone-hill^  see  Wedge. 

Ermine,  two  wood-bills  sable  with  long  handles  proper  in  saltire  a  chief 
azure &q. — ^William  Bill,  D.D.  ob.  1561. 

Ermine,  three  bills  sable — ^Demktb,  Devon. 

Argent,  three  wood-bills  in  sable — Gibbbs. 

Sable,  three  bill-heads  (like  fig.  1)  argent — Leybbsboe. 

Billet,  (fr.  hiUette):  a  small  oblong  figure.  In  architecture 
blocks  of  a  similar  shape  bear  this  name,  and  are  frequent  in 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and  are  continued  in  ]^orman,  mouldings ; 
but  while  they  are  in  architecture  either  exact  squares  or  else  cy- 
lindrical, in  heraldry  they  are  brick-shaped,  and  should  be  drawn 
twice  as  long  as  wide.  The  theory  that  it  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  written  letter  (i.e.  modern  French  '  hillet ')  will  scarcely 
bear  examination.  The  term  rarely  appears  in  ancient  rolls  as 
a  separate  charge,  but  often  under  the  term  hillette. 

Or,  three  billets  gules — 

MSBLINa. 

Gides,  ten  billets,  4,  8,  2, 
and  1  or,  within  a  bordore 
engrailed  argent,  charged 
with  ten  torteaux — Saltbb. 

Monsire  Bartholomew  Ga- 
briel, or,  a  vi  biUetts  sable 
—Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 


MSftLTIfO. 


Saltsb. 


Bible.     See  Book.  Bi capitated  :  having  two  heads. 

Bicorporated:  haying  two  bodies,      Bigarr6,  (fr.):    of  variegated  oo« 
e.g.  of  a  lion.  lours,  e.g.  of  a  battetfly. 
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They  are  not  always  straight-Bided,  being  sometimes  ragvMy 
and  this  possibly  illustrates  the  original  meaning,  namely,  that 
they  were  blocks  of  wood  cut  with  the  JnU^  or  woodman's  axe. 
An  example  of  a  carved  stone  billet  also  occurs. 

Argent,  a  billet,  ragnled  aad  tnuiked  sable,  inflaxq^  in  three  places 
proper — ^Billbttbs. 

Argent,  three  stone  billets  carved  gules — Billbbbbro. 

Bi Hetty,  (fr.  Billette),  i.e.  sem^  of  billets :  this  occurs  fre- 
quently in  ancient  rolls  of  arms.  It  is  agreed  that  the  term 
*billetty'  inTolves  that  there  should  be  at  least  ten  in  the 
field,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  rows  bar  wise,  not  one  be- 
neath the  other,  but  alternately,  and  leaving  the  corners  suf- 
ficiently distant  so  ar  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  chequy. 

Azure,  8em6  of  billets,  and  a  lion  rampant  or — 
Earl  of  BocHFOBD.    [These  are  the  Nassau  arms.] 

Mahewe  de  Lovatnb,  gonles  billete  d'or,  one  fece 
d'argent — ^BoU,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 

Ge£Erey  Gacbltb,  d'or  billetj  de  sable,  ong  label 
de  gooles — Ibid, 

William  de  St.  Omxb  D*azare,  biUety  d'or  a  mig 
feoe  d'oT—Ibid,  *"1  o'  Boc"ow>. 

BiUetty  counter  hiUetty  is  a  mode  of  blazoning  hoiry  and 
palyi  when  the  divisions  of  the  former  are  as  wide  again  as  those 
of  the  latter,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  ehequy, 

Billetty  ooxmter  billetty  gules  and  argent — ^Bzllinoeb. 

Birch,  (lat.   hetvla):   Birch  branches  and  leaves  occur  in 

one  or  two  canting  arms. 

Gules . . . .  Ao.,  a  chief  embattled  argent,  with  three  nine-leaved  birch 
branches  vert— Biboh,  Essex. 
Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  birch-leaves  argent — ^Buboes,  Devon. 
Or,  three  biroh-twigs  sable — ^Bibcabs. 

Birds.     The  Birds,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  in  the 

Appendix,  are  as  varied  in  their  names  as  the  Beasts,  though 

it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  variety  could  be  detected  in  the  actual 

emblazonment  of  the  arms.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Beasts,  in 

the  ancient  rolls  of  arms  comparatively  few  varieties  of  Birds 

Biparted.    8eeCrt»«,§8.  Birdbolt    See  ^rrow. 
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occur,  and  further  the  arms  in  which  birds  appear  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  number  with  those  in  which  the  beasts  occuTi 
amongst  which  the  Iton  and  leopard  are  so  general.  The  little 
martlet  is  the  most  frequent,  which  in  the  Roll  of  Henry  III., 
referred  to  under  Beasts,  occurs  in  eight  coats  of  arms,  the  ea^le 
in  two,  the  popinjay  in  two,  the  ra^en,  herons  and  cock  respec- 
tively in  one  coat.  And  if  we  go  further  through  the  same 
rolls  before  referred  to,  viz.  Edw.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  though  the 
number  of  arms  bearing  the  above  is  considerably  increased,  we 
add  only  two  additional  names  to  tlie  list,  the  falcon,  and  pin%on. 

But  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  list 
becomes  swollen  to  over  one  hundred  varieties  at  least  in  name. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  in  very  many  cases  the  name  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  and  often  a  mere  local  name 
is  given,  such  as  the  heckit  for  A'Becset,  and  the  like.  All  will 
be  found  mentioned  under  the  forty  articles  or  so  represented 
by  the  names  printed  in  the  Synopsis  in  the  italic  type. 

There  are  some  few  cases  in  which  a  hird  is  named,  but  no 
designation  of  what  the  bird  is,  and  when  so  referred  to  it 
should  be  drawn  in  the  form  of  the  blackbird.     Thus : — 

Gules,  a  bird  standing  upon  an  apple,  or — Conhau,  Wilts. 

Qxiles,  a  bird  on  a  rock  proper — ^Bocs. 

According  to  heralds,  birds,  unless  the  contrary  is  specified, 
are  to  be  emblazoned  with  their  wings  close,  as  it  is  termed, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  eagle,  when  it  would  be  drawn  with 
wings  displayed.  But  there  is  much  variety  of  terminology 
applied  to  the  mode  of  representing  birds,  and,  according  to 
theoretical  heraldry,  by  a  combination  of  the  following  terms 
the  variety  may  be  increased  almost  ad  infinitum.  For  in- 
stance, a  bird  might  be  represented  as :  1 .  Close ;  and  beneath 
this  the  follovving  varieties, — cl.  emhowed,  cl.  preying,  cl.  in  full 
aspect,  cl.  aspectant,  or  at  yaze,  cl.  in  trian  aspect,  and  cl.  in  trian 
aspect  at  gaze.  2.  Displayed;  and  under  this,  displ.  erect,  displ. 
inverted,  displ.  with  double  head,  displ.  without  wings,  displ.  in 
mafesty,  displ.  surgeant.  3.  Expansed;  and  under  this  exp. 
elevated,  exp.  sepurttire,  exp.  disclosed.    Examples  of  one  or  two 
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of  the  above  will  be  found  under  .Ea^U,  Falcon^  &c.,  but  prac- 
tieally  the  terms  more  frequently  met  with  are  less  teohnical ; 
e.g.  a  bird  is  regardarUy  or  r0cursanty  p^ehed,  standing^  sitting^ 
feeding^  peeking,  preying  or  tnueing,  pruning  its  wings,  rieing, 
volanty  singing^  croaking  (of  ravens),  and  pendent  when  dead  and 
haDging.  Again,  a  bird  may  be  memhered,  eollared,  armed, 
crested,  beaked,  legged,  jelloped,  and  combed  (of  cocks)  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture ;  birds  may  also  be  jessed,  hooded,  and  belled  (of 
falcons),  and  vulned,  or  in  piety  (of  pelicans).  Beferences  are 
also  frequently  made  to  the  wings,  head,  &q,,  which  still 
farther  add  to  the  variety  of  description. 

Bishop:  In  ancient  times  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics £requently  took  a  vigorous  part  in  military  affairs,  and 
hence  in  the  insignia  borne  by  sees  and  by  religious  houses 
the  ordinary  military  charges  appear.  In  modem  times  the 
Mitre  (q  v.)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  helmet  and  crest  upon 
all  episcopal  arms.  The  bishop  impales  the  arms  of  the  see 
with  his  paternal  coat,  the  former  on  the  dexter,  the  latter  on 
the  sinister  side.     (See  Achievements  and  Marshalling,) 

KJignre  of  a  bishop,  also  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  occurs  in 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Cloghsb,  as  well  as  in  those  of  some  of 

the  Scotch  sees. 

Axure,  a  bishop  [some  say  S.  Bfichael]  mitred  and  vested  standing  in 
the  poroh  of  a  chordhi  the  dexter  hand  elevated  praying  over  a  cauldron 
cm  a  ^i^  and  containing  three  children  all  proper ;  in  his  sinister  hand 
a  crosier  or — See  of  ABXBDXXir. 

Bit,  Manage:  a  charge  in  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  Lorinebs  or  bit-makers. 

Aznre,  on  a  dhevron  argent,  between  three 
manage-bits  or,  as  many  bosses  sable— Com- 
pany of  LoanrsBS.  [Foonded  temp.  HsN.  VIL, 
bat  incorporated  1712.] 

Snaffle-bit.    This   appears  to  be  dis-  Mi»g^i»tt. 

tinguished  from  the  manage-bit,  and  is      I  A 

thus  represented.  ^nJk'iii^rj^  4(0 

Sable,  three  snaffle-bits  or— Milnbb,  Pndsey,      |  \ 

Yorkah.,  [also  of  London,  1688-4].  Snaffle-bit. 

Birt^ah.    See  Tttrfcot,  Bisse,  (fr. ,  Ital.,  UsHa) :  a  kind  of 

Bittern.    Seefleroa.  snake.    Qw  Serpent, 
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Bobs  of  a  hit :  this  is  another  charge  in 
the  same  arms  of  the  Company  of  Err- 
KAKEBs,  as  will  he  seen  ahove,  and  it  is 
represented  as  shewn  in  the  margin. 

Bl.  An  ahhreviation  of  the  word  hlue,  often  found  in 
sketches  or  tricking  of  arms  for  azure.     £.  alone  is  preferable. 

Blackbird,  {iv,  merle)  :  this  is  the  merula  vulgaris  of  na- 
turalists. It  is  borne  by  seyeral  families.  By  the  first  named 
below  it  was  probably  chosen  from  the  sound  of  the  Latin  name. 

Azure,  three  blackbirds  proper  [and  in  other  arms  of  same  family  with 
a  chief  dancetty  sable] — Mellob,  co.  Derby. 

Argent,  a  blackbird  singing  perched  upon  a  yine  vert,  thereon  a  bat  or 
— BoMATNs,  CO.  Waterford. 

Vert,  a  cross  raguly  humetty  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  three  blackbirds 
proper— BxcK,  Surrey :  granted  1864. 

Argent,  on  a  cheyron  azure  between  three  blackbirds  proper,  a  crescent 
enclosed  by  two  dnquefoils  or — Sleioh,  Scotland. 

Blazon,  (fr.  Blason):  a  word  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
derivation  and  original  meaning,  now  signifies  to  describe  a 
coat  of  arms  in  such  a  manner  that  an  accurate  drawing  may 
be  made  from  the  description.  In  order  to  do  so,  a  knowledge 
of  the  tinctures,  ordinaries,  charges,  and  points  of  the  shield 
is  particularly  necessary. 

1.  In  blazoning  a  coat  of  arms  the  first  thing  to  be  mentioned 

is  the  FIELD,  whether  it  be  of  one  tincture,  as   Gules;  or 

parted,  as  Per  f esse;  Per  pale;  or  Quarterly  (and  then  add  '  first,' 

or  'first  and  fourth'),  &c. ;  or  if  it  be  of  any  of  the  patterns 

frequently  used,  as  Checquy^  Bendy,  Pretty,  Sfc. ;  or  if  the  field 

be  seme,  or  strewed  with  any  small  charges  without'  regard  to 

number  (and  they  are  to  be  named  next  after  the  field  itself), 

always  naming  the  tincture  or  tinctures. 
Azure,  sem^  of  trefoils  argent,  a  lion  rampant  of  the  last — Tl$isjxn, 

K 

Black:  always  blazoned  «a52«.  Black-cock.    See  Hea/^ccwfc« 

Blackamoor's  head.     See  Head.  Blanc,  white :    see    argenf,    but 

Bladed,  (fr.  tig^) :   an  expression  used  sometimes  perhaps  Jfor  er- 

nsed  when  the  blade  or  spront  of  mine, 

any  grain  is  of  a  difierent  tincture.  Blasted  i  leafless,  applied 
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2.  The  principal  ORDINARY \a  next  to 
be  mentioned,  with  its  peculiaiities  of  form 
(if  any)  and  tincture,  as 

Gales,  a  saltire  argent — Netim<,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Azure,  a  chevron  or — D'Attbxbnoun,  Surrey. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable — Badcliffb, 
Sussex. 

Per  saltire  argent  and  azoie,  a  saltire  galea— 
Gaob,  Hengrave,  Sofiolk. 

3.  The  CHARGES,  if  any  there  be,  between  which  the 
ordinary  is  placed,  are  next  to  be  mentioned,  as. 

Gales,  a  cherron  between  three  mallets  of  six  points,  piereed, 
Daxtsbs,  Northamp. 
Or,  a  fesse  between  three  lions  rampant  gales — Bammbbtow ,  Salop. 

Of  the  charges  placed  aboYe,  below,  or  be- 
side the  principal  bearing,  whether  on  sinister 
or  de^st&r  side ;  those  in  ^Ate/are  named  before 
those  in  has$,  and  those  on  the  dexter  take  pre- 
cedence of  those  on  the  sinister. 

Argent,  two  bars  gales,  in  chief  three  torteaa|c— 
Wakb,  Lino. 

Gales,  three  hands  holding  respectively  a  crown 
a  key  and  a  parse  or — ^Arms  ascribed  to  Niobllus,  Bp.  of  Ely,  113S — 69. 

If  there  be  no  ordinary,  the  principal  charge,  or  the  charge  or 
charges  which  cover  the  fesse-point,  or  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
field,  shonld  first  be  named,  and  any  charge  whose  position  is  not 
speciaUy  mentioned,  or  at  least  implied  to  be 
otherwise,  is  understood  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  shield. 

Azore,  two  organ-pipes  between  f  oar  crosses  pat^ 
or— Lord  "Wtluamb  of  Thame. 

Bable,  a  lion  passant  goardant  or,  between  three 
eeqaire's  helmets  argent — Oompton,  Northamp. 

Azoxe,  two  trumpets  pileways  between  eight 
crossed  crosslets  8,  8,  2,  oz^TBUiiPiHaToa* 

If  tiiere  be  no  charges  of  the  kinds  already  mentioned,  what- 
erer  charges  there  may  be  must  be  named  after  the  field,  notice 
being  taken  of  their  position  with  regard  to  one  another,  as 


Waxs. 
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Sable,  three  ducal  ooroneia  in  pale  or — The  see  of  Bristol. 

Azure,  ten  estoiles,  four,  three,  two,  one,  or — Alston,  Beds. 

Sable,  fifteen  bezants,  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one— Countj  of  Cobh- 

WALL. 

When  three  charges  are  borne  two  and  one  it  is  superfluous 
to  say  so,  as  they  are  always  to  be  drawn  in  that  position  if  no 
other  be  mentioned.     Example : — 

Or,  three  torteaux— Coubtbnat. 

Consequently  the  arms  of  England,  when  the  three  lions  are 
one  beneath  the  other,  are  not  rightly  blazoned,  unless  they  are 
said  to  be  in  pale. 

It  is  also  highly  necessary  to  describe  the  position  of  each 
charge  individually,  whenever  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
take. It  would  of  course  be  quite  superfluous  to  describe  a 
crescent  or  a  billet  as  ereet,  because  that  is  their  natural  posi- 
tion, but  there  are  many  charges  which  may  be  placed  several 
ways  with  equal  propriety :  keys,  for  instance,  may  be  t»  pale 
{palewise  in  pale  is  implied),  harufise  in  pale,  hendwiee  in  pdU^ 
palewise  in  feese,  and  in  many  other  positions  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumera^  here.  The  wards  need  not  be  described 
as  turned  to  the  dexter,  because  that  is  their  ordinary  position, 
though  they  are  often  endorsed, 

4.  Next  come  charges  upon  the  ordinary  or  central  charge,  as 
Argent,  on  a  fesse  sable,  between  three  hawks  rising  proper,  a  leopard's 

face  between  two  mullets  or — Stonshouss,  Badley,  Berks. 

5.  The  BOBDUBE  and  the  charges  thereon  are  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

6.  The  CANTON  or  CHIEF  with  all 
charges  upon  them  are  to  be  emblazoned 

next. 

Sable,  on  a  cross  engrailed  argent,  a  lion  pas- 
sant gules,  between  four  leopard's  faces  azure ; 
on  a  chief  or,  a  rose  of  the  third,  seeded  of  the 
fifth,  barbed  vert,  between  two  Ck>mi8h  choughs 
proper — The  arms  of  Cardinal  Wolsbt,  now 
borne  by  Ghbist  Chubch,  Oxford.  Cardinal  Wolsbt. 

It  often  happens  that  one  ordinary  or  charge  is  superimposed 
over  some  other  or  others,  and  this,  if  so,  should  be  named  last^ 
and  expressed  by  the  term  over  all. 
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7.  Lastly  come  the  DIPFEBENOES  or  marks  of  cadency, 
and  the  baronet's  badge. 

In  hkaon  repetition  should  be  avoided :  the  name  of  a  tinc- 
ture should  neyer  be  used  twice  in  describbg  the  same  coat. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  customary  to  say  of  ths  third,  of  ths  fields  &c., 
as  in  the  arms  of  Wolset  above.  If  the  field  be  all  of  one  tine* 
ture,  a  charge  of  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  fields  but 
otherwise  of  the  first  or  second.  Some  heralds  of  the  seventeenth 
century  used  the  word  gold  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  or.  The 
word  eiher  was,  though  less  frequently,  used  for  argent. 

If  two  charges  consecutively  named  are  of  the  same  tinc- 
ture, the  tincture  mentioned  after  the  latter  serves  for  both,  as 
in  the  arms  of  Daitvxbs  and  Stokehousx  given  above ;  but  ex- 
cept in  very  simple  cases  it  is  better  to  name  the  tincture 
after  the  former,  describing  the  latter  eaofthe  last 

The  way  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  numbers  may  be  shewn  by 
the  following  example — 

Sable,  on  a  ehevron  or,  between  three  estoiles  of  the  second  (or  last), 
as  many  eroenes  patt^  fitch^  gales — ^Arohbishop  Laud. 

While  conciseness  in  blazoning  ii  sought  after,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  best  blazon  is  that  which  is  the 
most  perspicuous.  Tautology  and  diffuseness  in  describing  a 
coat  of  arms  are  undoubtedly  faults,  but  ambiguity  is  a  much 
greater  one.  In  the  choice  of  technical  terms,  English  ones  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred  to  Erenoh,  and  those  whose  significa- 
tion is  undisputed  to  those  which  have  different  meanings. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  with  greater  propriety  here 
than  elsewhere,  that  every  charge  in  which  there  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  front  and  back  is  ordinarily  to  be  turned  towards  the 
dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  unless  directed  to  be  placed 
otherwise  (see  Counter  -  eouchanty  &c.) ;  but  in  banners  the 
charges  should  be  turned  towards  the  staff,  and  upon  the  ca- 
parison of  a  horse  towards  his  head.  In  the  oldest  plates  re- 
maining in  the  stalls  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  at  S.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  all  the  shields  and  charges  are  inclined  to- 
wards the  altar,  so  that  those  on  the  north  side  are  turned  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice. 
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Blue-bottle :    the  flower  of  the  cyanm^  and  the  bright 
blue  occupant  of  the  corn-field  has  been  chosen 
in  one  or  two  instances  for  armorial  bearings. 

Argent,  a  cheTTon  gules,  between   three  blue-bottles 
slipped  and  leaved  proper— Bothzui. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  blae-bottles  azure 
cupped  vert — Choblet.  Blne-bottte. 

In  one  coat  of  arms  (Harl.  MS.  2151,  fol.  110)  heydoddet  are 
named.  As  they  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  flower,  and  are  bla- 
zoned azure,  possibly  blue-bottles  are  meant. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  heydoddes  azure  slipped  v«rt — 

DODD. 

Boar:  this  word  implies  the  wild-boar,  and  occurs  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  Scottish  than  in  English  coats  of  arms.  *It 
was  called  with  the  old  heralds  sanglier,  A  young  wild-boar 
is  termed  a  CHricBf  and  is  borne  by  families  of  that  name.  The 
term  Mareasnn  is  also  used  for  a  young  wild -boar,  and  this 
should  be  represented  with  tail  hanging  down,  instead  of 
twisted.    The  terms  ITog  and  Pore  are  also  employed. 

The  boar,  besides  being  represented  in  the  various  ways 
common  to  other  animals,  e.g.  passant ^  rampant ^  statant,  &c., 
may  be  represented  enraged.  It  may  also  be  represented  erined, 
tusked,  cleyedf  memhered,  unguled,  artned,  bristled,  &c. 

Hore  frequently  the  heads  (fr.  hure)  were  borne  than  the 
whole  animal,  and  are  represented  as  lying  lengthways,  unless 
expressed  otherwise.  The  snout  (fr.  houtoi)  is  in  some  French 
arms  of  a  different  tincture.  It  should  be  stated  whether  the 
heads  are  eouped  or  erased. 


Blemished :  having  an  abatement. 

A  sword  having  the  point  broken 

off  may  be  said  to  he  blemished 

or  rebated. 

Block.    See  Metal,  Cube^  AudDelf, 

B  lock-brush.    Bee  Brush, 

Blood-colour:  the  term  Bloody, 

which  occurs  at  times  in  the 

works  of  some  old  heraldic  writers 

(as  a  bloody  hand,  heart,  &c.) 

does  not  seem  to  signify  sanfftnne 


butgxUes.  The  Latin  ilodttM  also 
is  probahly  to  he  interpreted  the 
same,  though  there  are  instances 
in  which  blodius  is  presumed  to 
be  used  for  *  blue,'  i.e.  azure. 

Blind :  without  an  eye ;  applied  to 
the  quatrefoU  and  cinquefoil, 
when  not  pierced. 

Bloodhound.     See  Dog, 

Blue:  always  blazoned  Azure, 
though  in  tricking  the  b  is  used. 


BOAB— BOAT. 
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Argent,  a  boar  pasaant  gales  armed  or — ^TaswABTsm. 
Vert,  a  boar  or— Boab. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  grioee  passant  of  tbe  first — Gaioa. 
Argent,  on  a  mount  Tert  a  boar  passant  sable  orined  or — Ekllr, 
eo.  Cork. 

Argent,  a  lease  between  two  boars  passant  sable  tusked,  deyed,  and 
membered  or ;  on  the  f esse  a  rose  between  two  eaglets  displayed  of  the 
fourth— BusHB,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1542-54. 

Argent,  a  boar  passant  sable  enraged  and  unguled  gules — ^Pbbbot. 

Or,  a  hog  lying  fesswise,  a  raven  feeding  on  his  back  sable-^DAMSKivx, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  oherron  between  three  pores  saUe — SwimrHWATra. 

Argent,  three  boar's  heads 
oonped  sable  armed  or — Cba- 

DOCK. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between 
three  boar's  heads  erased 
azure — Cochbanb. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between 
three  boars  sable — ^Bbbhak, 
alsoSwTNBT. 

Adam  de  SwTinEBonBRz,de  Ckadoox.  CooHaAHs. 

goules  a  trois  testes  de  senglier  argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

Sire  Johan  de  Swtnbtobd  d'argent  a  iij  testes  de  cenglers  de  gonlys^ 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Johan  de  WTNsnraTONX,  de  sable  a  iij  testes  de  senglier  de  argent 
— ^Boll,  temp.  Edw.  II. 

Boars  are  sometimes  found  as  supporten,  e.g.  as  dexter  supo 
porter  in  the  arms  of  Garden  Gakpbell,  Perth,  and  in  one  MS. 
they  are  seen  as  supporters  to  the  royal  arms  of  Bichard  III. 
This  same  king  had,  when  Duke  of  Glouoester,  adopted  the 
boar  as  his  badge,  and  it  is  supposed  from  this  that  he  called 
one  of  his  heralds  Blanch  Senglier,  The  wild-boar  is  also  oc- 
casionally used  as  a  erest^  as  well  as  the  Boards  head. 

Boat:  besides  the  larger  ehipe  q.v.,  which  are  somewhat  fre- 
quent, there  are  smaller  yessels  of  various  kinds  used  as  charges, 
which  may  better  be  classed  with  the  hoot,  Lighter-loat,  open 
boat,  barky  ehiff,  and  raft,  Boat-hooki,  also  the  hoaUoara  are 
borne  separately.  A  common  boat  is  the  crest  of  the  family 
of 
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Sable,  in  base  an  open  boat  with  oare  in  a  sea  proper,  on  a  ohief  argent 
three  crescents  vert — Macnab. 

Barry,  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure,  on  the  middle  bar  a  boat  or ;  on 
a  ohief  of  the  second  two  oars  in  saltire  of  the  third  between  two  cashions 
of  the  first  tas&elled  or— Company  of  Watebmxm  [Inc.  1556]. 

Or,  a  lighter-boat  in  fesse  gules,  [in  one  blazoning,  a  lighter  yeesel 
without  masts] — Dk  Wolfo,  Swevland.    Azure,  three  barks  or — Ateb. 

Argent,  a  boar  ....  a  skiiS  with  oars  sable  between  the  two  in  base 
— 0' Mallet,  co.  Mayo. 

Oules,  a  raft  or  float  removed  or — ^Bbbtvill. 

Per  pale  gules  and  or,  two  boat-oars  in  saltire  azure — Tobbakcb. 

Bones :  it  is  singular  that  human  bones  should  be  so  fre- 
quently chosen  as  devices  for  coats  of  arms,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  separated  into  varieties  in  the  blazoning,  though 
probably  the  shank  bone,  tktgh  bone,  and  leff  bone  are  gene- 
rally intended  for  the  same,  viz.  the  femur.  By  the  ahtn  bune 
is  probably  meant  the  tibia. 

Sable,  two  shin-bones  in  saltire,  proper,  the 
sinister  surmounted  by  the  dexter— Kewton. 

[Another  branch  of  the  family  appears  to  bear 
the  sinister  uppermost.] 

Sable,  a  shin-bone  in  pale,  proper,  surmounted 
of  another  in  fesse—  Ba'tneb,  Gumb.  [The  family 
seem  to  have  borne  originally  a  saltire.] 

Sable,  two  shank-bones  in  cross,  that  in  pale 
surmounting  the  one  in  fesse  argent— Baines, 
York. 

Or  three  broken  shank-bones  fesswise  in  pale  gules — De  Costa. 

So  far  as  has  been  observed  in  all  cases 
the  bones  are  intended  for  human  bones. 

The  human  skull,  or  deaWs  head,  also  is 
borne,  but  not  frequently.    The  jau;-hone 

also  occurs  occasionallv- 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules,  three  human  skulls 
of  the  first — Boltbb. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  human  skulls 
argent — Boultbb.  Boltk*. 

Paly  of  six,  or  and  gules,  a  jaw-bone  in  pale  azure — Baioots. 


NXWTOM. 


Bod  ki n .    See  Needle. 
Boltant,  or  Bolting :  said  of  a  hare 
or  rabbit  springing  forward. 


Bolt.    See  Arrow  and  Fetterlocks 
Bomb-shell.    See  Fire-ball, 
Bonnet,  Albanian.     See  Caj^, 


\^ 
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Eleetoral  Bonnet. 


In  AehiwemenU  a  skull  is  sometiines  placed  over  the  shield 
instead  of  the  crest,  to  signify  that  the  deceased  is  the  last 
of  his  line. 

Bonnet:  the  ordinary  bonnet  appears  to  be  borne  only  in 
the  insignia  of  a  Company. 

Axgent,  a  fesse  between  fchree  bonnets  asore,  impaled  with  or  a  chevron 
gnles  between  three  woolpacks  proper  —  Company  of  Bomitxtkaubs, 
Edinburgh. 

The  velYet  cap  of  crimsony  within  a  coronet^  q.v.,  is  also 
called  a  bonnet. 

Bantut,  Electoral:  a  cap  of  crimson 
ydvet  tnmed  up  with  ermine.  This  was 
borne  over  the  arms  of  Hanover  until  some 
time  after  the  erection  of  that  state  into  a 
kingdom  in  1814^  when  a  crown  was  sub- 
stitoted  in  its  stead. 

Book :  books  are  borne  in  arms,  either  open,  as  in  those  of 
the  University  of  Oxpobd,  or  closed,  as  in  those  of  the  Uoiver- 
dty  of  C^iiBRinGB  and  the  Company  of  Statiohxbs.  Their  posi- 
tion, and  clasps  or  seals,  if  they  have  any,  should  be  mentioned. 

Azore,  on  an  open  book  proper,  having  on  the  dexter 
dde  seven  seals  or  [Bev.  v.  1],  between  three  dncal 
coronets  of  the  last  the  words  noimivs  iLLYMmAxio 
MBA.     (Ps.  zxvii.  1.) — Urivbbsitt  of  Ozfobd. 

[Previons  to  King  James'  reign  Sapibhtia  bt  nojcr* 
TASK  occurs  (e.g.  in  glass  in  Bodleian  Library,  and  in 
a  tiypographical  device,  1565).  Still  earlier,  in  a  typo- 
graphical device,  the  motto  on  the  books  rons  Vbbi- 

IAS  UBBBABIT  BOMITAS  BBONABIT.  ]  O»»omp  UVITSBSITT. 

Argent,  three  books  dosed  gnles,  leaved,  clasped,  and  garnished  or— 
Patstbb,  Norfolk. 

Gales,  a  clasped  book  open  between  three  back's  heads  erased  or — Seal 
of  John  BucKHXB  [Bp.  of  Chichester,  1798—1824]. 

Amongst  Books  the  £ihle  is  the  one  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  name. 

Vert,  in  chief,  the  holy  Bible  expanded  proper,  in  base  a  sand-glaes 
nmning  argent— Joass,  Scotland. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules,  three  Bibles  of  the  second  gainiahed  or,  a  falcon 
volant  between  two  suns  of  the  last — SLAUBSBa. 
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Azgont,  an  eagle  displayed  doable-headed  sable,  anned  gnles,  on  a  ohiel 
azure  a  book  of  the  Holy  Sariptnres,  open  proper,  stringed  or-— W.  Mon- 
OAN,  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  1549. 

Azure,  on  a  oheyron  or  between  three  Bibles  f  esse- 
wise,  olasps  downwards  gules,  garnished  and  leaved 
of  the  second,  an  eagle  rising  proper  enclosed  by 
two  red  roses  seeded  or  barbed  vert ;  from  the  chief 
a  demi-eirole  of  glory  edged  with  clouds  proper, 
therein  a  doye  displayed  and  nimbed  argent — Com-  ^^xiowmI^Coiipiht. 
pany  of  Stationsbs,  London  [Incorporated  1556]. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azure  between  three  pheons  gules ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
seeond  an  open  Holy  Bible  proper  edged  and  sealed  or,  inscribed,  Proverbs^ 
cap.  xzii.  yer.  6,  enclosed  by  two  crosses  flory  of  the  last — Johnson. 

The  Mwic,  or  Sonff-hook,  borne  by  the  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don,  is  of  oblong  form,  and  similar  to  that  in  the  margin. 
Musical  lines  also  occur,  consisting  of  fiye  parallel  lines  of  music 
extending  across  the  shield  horizontally. 

Azure,  a  fleur-de-lis  or ;  on  a  chief  gules  a  leo- 
pard's head  between  two  song-books  (shut)  of  the 
second,  stringed  vert — Company  of  Pabxsh  Clebkb, 
[Ino.  1233,  arms  granted,  1582]. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent  5  musical  lines  sable 
charged  with  a  rose  gules,  and  two  escallops  of 
the  third  in  chief  .  .  •  •  ^to. — Titlow,  Lancaster. 
[Arms  granted,  1760.] 

Argent,  two  bars  wavy  azure,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  an  open  music- 
book  or  between  two  swords  in  saltire  of  the  first  hilted  and  pommelled  of 
the  third — ^Thb  Aoadbmy  or  thb  Musbs,  London. 

Books  also  occur  in  the  arms  of  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Baphob. — Col- 
lege of  8.  Mary  at  Manchester  in  Lancasteb. — Company  of  Sobivbnbbs, 
London;  and  in  those  of  the  families  of  Conbot,  oo.  Montgomery. — 
JoAss,  Scotland. — Qbant. — Smith,  Edinburgh. — ^Evamb,  Norwich. — ^B.  PoB- 
Tzous,  Bp.  of  Chester,  1777. — ^Fabdbcl,  co.  Lincoln,  and  many  others. 


Song-book, 

?AKI8H  CLBEKt. 


Boot:  the  boot  is  referred  to  under  different  designations, 
e.g.  the  Irish  hfogusj  the  Dutch  hoot.  Antique  boot,  &c. :  with 
these  should  be'^named  the  shoe. 

Argent,  a  boot  sable,  top  turned  down  or,  soled  gules — ^Boot. 

Or,  three  boots  sable— Hussbt. 

Argent,  three  antique  boots  sable,  spurs  or— Manr. 


BOOT — BORDURB. 


Aigent,  two  Dnieh  boots,  the  Boles  ereet,  embowed  at  the  knee  and  en- 
doned  BaUe,  iwnant  oat  of  a  pile  in  base  Tert,  sparred  or— Boors. 

Argent,  a  shoe  proper,  on  a  canton  per  chevron  gales  and  ermine,  three 
eoYered  caps  or,  two  and  one— O'Haoan. 

Argent,  three  men's  boots  sable — Coxbb,  oo. 
Dorset. 

Gales,  a  chevron  between  three  brogaes  or — 
Abthubs,  Ireland.  iri«h  brogue. 

Bordure,  (fr.)  or  Border:  this  bearing,  which  is  reckoned 
among  the  iub-ordtnartM,  occupies  one-fifth  of  the  field.  It  is 
generally  used  as  the  mark  of  a  younger  branch  of  a  family. 
Charged  borduree  in  ancient  armoury  are 
supposed  to  allude  to  maternal  descent* 
In  some  cases  they  are  possibly  aufftnenta^ 
turns.  It  is,  howeyer,  evident  from  the 
bordure  being  sometimes  the  only  charge 
in  a  ooat,  that  it  is  a  distinct  and  ori- 
ginal bearing. 

Ermine,  a  bordore  gales — ^Hondsscotb. 

Or,  a  bordore  vair — Gwnix,  or  Gtnss. 

Ermine,  a  bordore  oompony  or  and  sable — 
Bmdsu.,  Harl.  MS.,  1441. 

The  bordure  is  placed  over  all  ordinaries,  except  the  chief, 
the  quarter,  and  the  canton,  which  invariably  surmoant  it,  with 
perhaps  some  few  exceptions,  which  are  in  such  cases  to  be 

flpecially  described. 

Asore,  a  chief  palj  of  six  gales  and  or  within  a  bordore  engrailed 
sable — ^ExTTH,  Scotland. 

Qoarterly  gales  and  or  a  bordore  coonterohanged ;  over  all  a  chevron 

TBir—FXKWTXB. 

When  a  coat  having  a  bordure  is  impaled  with  another  coat 
the  bordure  may  be  omitted  where  they  join.  [See  Impaling.'] 
If  it  be  charged  with  eight  bezants  (for  ex- 
ample) only  three  whole  ones  will  be  seen, 
and  two  halves.  Quartered  coats,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  retain  their  bordures  entire. 

Qoarterly,  first  and  fourth  France  and  England 
qnartered  within  a  bordore  argent;  second  and 
third  or,  a  chevron  goles — STinroBa),  Doke  of  Bock- 
ingham,  SrAWoan. 


HvHsucora. 
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When  a  bordure  is  he%anU,  h%llett4,  or  the  like,  the  number 
of  bezants  or  billets  is  generally  eight,  unless  some  other  num- 
ber is  particularized.  The  arms  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, are  represented  sometimes  with  eight,  sometimes  with 
more,  hezants,  (J.  ▼. 

Bordures  charged  with  hends  (blazoned  hendy),  bars  chevrons, 
or  other  ordinaries,  shew  only  those  portions  of  the  charges 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  bordure  if  it  had  com- 
posed a  part  of  a  field  so  charged. 

The  line  of  the  bordure  may  be  indented  (e.g.  Db  Ybbb), 
icavy,  embattled,  engrailed,  reeerseU,  &c. 

It  may  also  be  chequy  h%engy,  voir,  and  the 
like. 

Sire  Hae  de  Yebb  qnartile  de  or  e  de  goalee  a  mi 
molet  de  argent  od  la  bordure  endente  de  sable — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

John  le  FiTz  Obtfbet,  esqnartele  d'or  et  de 
gonles,  a  la  bordor  de  verree  [i.e.  vat>]~Boll, 
Hen.  m.  "Bxiw  db  Ynm. 

William  de  Sat,  antiel  [i.e.  the  same]  sans  le  bordore— iMi. 

A  bordure  compony  should  consist  of  sixteen  pieces.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  mark  of  illegitimacy,  in  cases  where  a  na- 
tural son  has  succeeded  by  bequest  to  the  estates  of  his  father. 

Bordure  enaluron:  a  name  given  to  one  charged  with  eight 
birds  of  any  kind,  and  it  may  be  blazoned  an  enaluron  of  (say) 
eagles,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  a  border,  and  that  it 
was  charged  with  eight  eagles.  The  word  is  probably  only 
a  corruption  of  the  French  en  orle. 

Analogous  to  the  aboye  is  the  Bordure  entoyer  or  entier: 
charged  with  eight  figures  of  any  kind,  except  animals  or 
plants,  and  Bordure  verdoy,  charged  with  eight  leaves  or  flowers. 

GxJes,  three  garbs,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or,  entoyrd  of  pomeis — 
Kemp. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  aznre  armed  and  langned  argent,  within  a  bordure 
of  the  second  entowry  of  mitres-gold — William  of  S.  Mary-Church,  Bp. 
of  London,  1199—1221. 

Boson.    See^rroto.  Boteroll,(fr.  5outtfroZ2e).  See5ca&- 

Bos8.    See  BiU  hard^  under  Sword, 
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Bottle. 


Boriiire  enum&y,  charged  with  eight  beadts,  and  so  hordura 

of  England  is  a  bordure  gules,  enumeif  of  lions,  i.e.  charged  with 

eight  lions  of  England. 

Le  Comte  de  Buosmonb  les  armes  de  Garenk  a  on  qaarter  de  ermine, 
od  la  bordnre  de  Engletane — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

The  Bordure  of  France  is  azure,  charged  with  eight  fleurs-de- 
lis  or:  and  the  Bordure  of  Scotland  is  the  double  tressure  flory 
counter  flory  gules,  or  more  properly,  a  bordure  or,  charged 
with  such  a  tressure. 

The  bordure  has  no  diminutiTe,  but  it  is  said  that  one  may 
be  surmounted  by  another  of  half  its  width.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  Orle,  though  so  used  by  some  writers. 

Bottle,  Leather :  borne  only  by  the  Company. 

Argent,  on  a  cheTTon  between  three  leather-bottles 
Mble,  as  many  bagle-homs  stringed  of  the  first — Com- 
pany of  BoTTLE-MAKEBS  and  HoBNEBs  [Incorporated  1638]. 

Bow,  (fr.  Arc)  :  the  long^loWy  hand-how,  or  string -how^ 
and  the  crose-how  (fr.  arhalette),  as  well  as  arrowe,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  coat-armour.  In  one  case  the  term  stone- 
how  occurs,  in  allusion  to  the  name ;  in  another,  an  antique-how. 
Their  position  should  be  mentioned,  and  also  whether  they  are 

itrung  of  a  different  tincture.     The  howstring  also  occurs  alone. 

Ermine  three  long  bovs,  in  fesse  gules — ^Bowes. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  stone-bows 
sable— HuBLBSTOMS. 

Azure,  an  antique  bow  in  fesse  and  arrow  in  pale 
argent — ^ICullbb. 

AEore,  a  bowstring  in  fesse  fretted  with  eight 
arrows  interlaced  in  bend  dexter  and  sinister,  ar- 
gent and  feathered  or — Town  of  Sheffield. 

Gales,  two  long  bows  bent  and  interlaced  in 
aaltire  or  stringed  argent,  between  fonr  bezants 
each  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lis  azure — Bebow,  Essex,  1685. 


Botonn^.    See  Cross,  §  14. 
Boucle,  (fr.) :  buckled,  i.e.  having 

s  buckle ;  e.g.  of  a  collar. 
Bourchier^a-knot    See  Cords, 
Bourdon.    See  Pilgrim' »  Staf. 
Bourdonne:    terminating    in    a 

round  knob,  or  pomeL    See  Cross 

pomeUee,  §  29. 


Bout,  or  BotuSf  and  bouz :  con* 
traoted  forms  of  toater-bouget. 

Boutonn^i  (fr.) :  of  flowers,  hay- 
ing the  centre,  or  bouton,  of  a 
different  tincture. 

Bowed.    See  Embowed, 

Bower.    See  Wood. 
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Sable,  a  hand-bow  in  bend  between  two  pheons  argent— Cabwabdinoi 
Hertford. 

Sable,  two  string-bows  endorsed  in  pale  or,  garnished  g^es,  between 
two  bundles  of  arrows  in  fesse,  three  in  each,  gold,  barbed  and  headed 
argent,  tied  as  the  third — ^Bbnbow,  Scotland. 

Argent,  two  bows  one  within  the  other  in  saltire  gales,  strong  or — 
Bowman. 

Ermine,  a  oross-bow  bent  in  pale  gules — ^Albasteb,  Stafford. 

Ermine,  a  eross-bow  bent  point  downwards,  between  three  moorcocks 
sable — ^HiaHVOBE,  Cumberland,  temp.  Hbb.  IY. 

Bowl :  called  open  or  standing-hoich^  and  in  one  case  wassail- 
howls.     They  are  represented  as  ordinary  bowls. 

Or,  two  bars  gules,  on  a  chief  argent  three  open  bowls  of  the  second, 
the  insides  of  the  third — Halohtom. 

Azure,  three  standing -bowls  argent,  out  of  each  a  boar's  head  or — 
BowLSB,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Gules,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  wassail  bowls  or — Chbibtmas,  Kent, 

Braced,  written  hrased,  smhraced,  hraud: 
i.e.  interlaced,  as  the  chevronels  in  the  arms 
here  figured,  or  as  the  annuhis,  q.y. 

Azure,  three  chevronels  braced  (or  interlaced)  in 
the  base  of  the  escutcheon  or,  a  chief  of  the  last 
— Bobert  Fitz-Huoh,  Bp.  of  London,  1481-36. 

Sable,  six  annulets  braced  palewise  in  pairs 
argent  two  and  one — Akdbbtoh,  Lancaster. 

Bracket:  one  instance  oocnrs  of  this 
device  only.  piw-Htok. 

Argent,  three  double  brackets  sable— Biddlb. 
Bream,  and  sea-hream:  these  appear  to  be  two  different 
kinds  of  fish ;  the  former,  or  carp-hream,  as  it  is  called  {cyprintts 
of  LinnsBus,  and  abramis  of  later  naturalists),  is  a  fish  which  in- 
habits  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in  some  districts  is  plentiful.  The 
latter  is  the  marine  fish  of  that  name  {^arus  of  LinnsBus, 
pagrus  vulgaris  of  later  writers),  and  is  said  to  be  taken  fre- 
quently in  the  Mediterranean  by  anglers.  The  arms  of  Doxey 
are  often,  however,  blazoned  as  ''three  hakes.*' 

Bowens-knot.    See  Cords,  Branch.    See  Tree, 

Boy.    See  Child,  Brand  i  1.  An  old  name  for  sword  s 

Bramble-wreath.     See  beneath         2.  Bee  Firebrand. 

Chaplet,  Braasarts.    See  Arm, 

Brambling.    See  fYneh.  Braced «Fam6rae6d. 


B  KE  All BRIDGS, 

Aiors,  tbrM  bretuus  beadviM,  3  utd  1,  oi— !)■ 
Ii*  Marb,  Abbot  ot  PeUrborough. 

Gulei,  threa  breutu  hanrient  vgent — Da  i^ 
Ifui,  Fiaberfam,  WUti. 

Teit,  three  laa-breamB  hkiment  oi — Dom. 

Asnre,  three  breams  ot— BBsiin,  Bbscx. 

Brick:  a  cliarge  resembling  a  iilUt,  but 
shewing  iU  tbicknesB  in  perBpectire.  Only 
one  instance  oconn. 

Argent,  k  rou  between  three  bricki  uble — Bbicu. 
Brick-kiln:  this  occurs  but  in  one  coat  of  anna. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  Tert,  a  brick-kiln  ot  four  stories  gales  fla- 
niant  and  fomant  on  the  eeoood  and  lop  stories — Baicsuj.. 

Bridle:  tbis  oocun  but  leldom  by  itself,  though  a  horse 
Tith  bridle,  or  bridled,  is  not  unfrequent. 

Ajgent,  a  bridle  or — Budlsd,  Deron. 

Argent,  a  horse's  bead  gnles  bridled  of  the  Snt — Osoho  Oocb. 

Argent,  a  horse's  head  erased  saUe  bridled  or — Fusn. 
Brid^,  (fr.  pottf):   when  this  charge  occurs,  the  number 
of  its  arches,  and  all  its  other  peculiarities,  should  be  carefully 
noticed  in  the  blazon.     The  charge  occurs  in  the  insignia  of 
sereral  towns,  e.g.  BntErosn,  BaicewATzs,  QauiFons]),  &o. 

Gnles,  a  bridge  of  one  arch  argent,  masoned 
sabli,  with  a  stream  transflnent  proper^Banxii, 
Sootland. 

Onlea,  three  bridges  of  as  many  arches  .  , 
Cuio,  Ireland. 

Asnre,  a  bridge  of  two  arehea  argent — Foun. 

Or,  on  a  bridge  of  three  archet  gnles,  masoned 
•able,  the  streams  transflnent  proper,  a  fane  ar- 
gent— TsowBanws,  Wilts.  [Another,  the  field 
argent,  the  flag  or.  Another,  as  above,  a  tower 
gides,  thereon  a  fane  argent]  Tunnninai. 


Brsftst-plate.    See  Oidnui.  Brilliants.     Bee  Sfamonil. 

Brealhingi   applied  to  the  stag,  BHmsey.     ^e^Qad-fiy. 

has  the  sams  mafnbig  as  al  gait.  Bris6,  (fr.) :  1.  broken,  as  of  eA«ii< 

Bretewe.     See  B«6aKirf.  Brisur«s,  (fr.}.  See  Cad^ney:  also 

Breys,   Mm,   or  broyn;    old  fr.  AagnurUatim;    also   note    "de- 

woid  lor  the  horse  bomaels.  bruited.' 
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BRITANNIA — ^BRUSH. 


Flanto-genUU. 


Britannia :  Ibis  figure  occurs  on  the  seal  of  the  Banx  of  Eng- 
LAKD,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  "  Tkadb  aud  Plant atioks." 

The  figure  is  represented  on  an  island,  seated  and  holding  in  the  right 
hand  an  oliye-hranch,  in  the  left  a  spear  erect,  surmonnted  with  the  cap 
of  liberty,  her  arm  resting  on  a  shield  charged  with  the  anion  cross, 
and  near  it  several  bales  of  goods  lying  on  the  ground :  oyer  all  is  the 
legend,  *  Tbads  and  Plantations.' 

Broom  :  the  common  wild  shrub  of  this  name  is  the  Cyt%9U9 
%eopariuB  of  botanists,  the  Planta-geniUa  (fr. 
genit)  of  old  writers.  A  sprig  of  this  shrub  was 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  royal  house  of  Pian- 
tagenet,  who  are  said  to  have  derived  their  sur- 
name from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their 
ancestors  having  worn  a  branch  of  broom  in  his 
helmet,  either  by  way  of  penance,  or  in  token 
of  humility,  of  which  the  broom  is  a  symbol.  It 
appears  od  the  Great  Seals  of  Eic.  I. 

Louis  IX.,  of  France,  also  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood 
under  the  name  of  this  flower,  with  the  motto  bxaltat  huuiles. 

Aznre,  a  hand  erect  between  three  broomslips  proper — Bboomb,  Salop 
Vert,  semy  of  broomsUps,  and  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or — Sandde 
Habds,  Denbigh. 
Argent,  three  broom-branches  vert — ^Bbomb,  Somerset. 

Brush,  (fr.  hro8»e) :  the  hlock'hrush  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant; it  represents  a  bunch  of  the  herb  called 
knee-holm,  or  sometimes  hnee-holly  (the  knee- holy  of 
monastic,  and  ruscus  of  modem  botanists),  used  by 
butchers  to  clean  their  blocks,  hence  called  hutcher^a 
broom.  It  is  borne  in  the  insignia  of  the  Butchebs' 
Company,  q.v.  under  Slaughter-aar^,  but  has  often  Block-bru«h. 
been  drawn  as  a  garhe  or  wheatsheaf. 


Brochant,  or  JBronchant :  an  old 
French  term  signifying  placed 
over  a  field  sem6  of  any  small 
charges,  but  nsed  by  modem 
French  writers  for  overlying  ge- 
nerally. 


Broaches.    See  1.  Embroideren; 
2.  Winepresi, 

Brock.    See  Badger. 

Brocket:  a  young  stag.    SeeD«er. 
Brogue,  Irish.    See  Boot, 
Brown.    See  Colour, 
Browsing.    See  Deer, 


BRT78H — ^BUCKLB. 
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Bucket. 


The  Besom  is  also  found  mentioned,  and  a  Jtat-hruth  (such 
as  is  used  by  whitewashers)  is  borne  in  the  arms 
of  the  Plasterbes'  Company.     See  Sdmnnr. 

Aigent,  on  a  chevron  azure  three  brushes  of  the  first 

— ^Pbnwiijjb. 

Azwe,  two  besoms  in  saltire  or — ^Bobbton. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  besoms  gules — Bboub.  ^     ^ 

Flat-bnuh. 

Bucket :  of  backets  there  are  several  varieties. 
That  most  usually  borne  in  arms  is  the  common  toell* 
hueketf  but  they  are  sometimes  hooped  and  have 
feet;  they  are  sometimes  blazoned  dossers.  See 
mider  Water-hougsi, 

Argent,  three  well-bnokets  with  feet  sable,  hoops  and 
handles  or^PSKBSBTON,  Torkshire. 

Aigent,  an  annulet  suspending  two  buckets  saltire-wise  sable  between 
three  flenrs-de-lys  gnles — ^Bankibtxb. 

Argent,  a  fess  between  three  pails  sable  hooped 
and  handled  or — ^Frrz  How. 

Buckle  (fr.  loueU\  or  fsrmail  (old  fr. 
fermaiUe):  from  an  early  period  buckles 
were  used  as  charges. 

Sire  William  Bossslyr  de  azure  a  iij  fermaus 
de  or — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  n. 

Bire  Petes  BoflssLiH  de  gonles  a  iij  fermanls  de 
aigent— IWA  Bosskltjt. 

Sire  Bobert  BiALBT  de  sable  a  un  oheveron  e  iij  f e  .mals  de  argent — Ibid. 

As  buckles  of  various  forms  occurred  in  heraldry  it  became 
necessary  to  mention  the  shape.  Ajl  arming-huekU  is  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge. 

Aznie,  an  arming-buckle  argent,  be- 
tween three  boar's  heads  or — ^Fsboubok, 
Kilkeiran. 

Argent,  three  lozenge-  (or  masde-,  or 
aiming-)  buckles  gales — Jbbninoham  or    Amdng-bockle.        Square  buckle. 
JxBHSOAjr,  Snil. 

Argent,  a  fesse  sable  in  the  dexter  chief  a  square  bnckle  gnles— Gilbt. 


Brusk.    See  Tenni, 
Bubble.    See  Water. 


Buck.    See  Deer. 
Buckler.    See  SUeldL 
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BUCKLE — BUOLE-HOBN. 


We  find  besides,  square  buckles,  circular  buckles,  and  eyen 
OTal  buckles  figured.  In  some  examples  the  tongues  are  turned 
to  the  dexter,  iu  others  to  the  sinister ;  and  to  the  variety  of 
buckles  may  be  added  the  gar  buckle  (possibly  contraction  for 
garter  buckles),  and  the  helt-huekle. 

Sable,  three  round  buckles  argent,  tongues 
pendent — Joddbxl,  Cheshire. 

Azure,  three  gar-bnckles  argent  (possibly 
garter-buckles) — Stueelet. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  between  three  circular 
bnckles  sable — Tbecothix.  Round  bnekle.  Boand  bnekle. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  gnles ;  over  all  on  a  bend  vavy 
sable  an  oval  buckle  tongue  upwards,  between  two  mas- 
oles  argent — Spsngx,  Edinburgh. 

Argent,  three  belt-bnokles  sable — Sapcott. 

Argent,  a  fesse  azure  between  three  belt-buckles  gules 
— ^Bbadlet.  'W'lth  oro8fl-bar. 

A  strap  or  garter  with  a  buckle  may  be  termed  huckUd,  and 
generally  the  buckle  is  of  another  tincture. 
Gules,  three  men*s  garters  nowed  and  buckled  argent — Stdsmxbs. 

Bugle-horn,  or  hanehet  (fr.  huehet): 
this  may  be  garnished  with  encircling  rings 
or  vtroh,  and  with  French  heralds  the  end 
opening  may  be  enguichi  of  another  tinc- 
ture. It  is  usually  stringed^  i.e.  suspended 
by  strings. 

Argent,  a  torteau  between  three  bugle -horns 
gules  stringed  or — ^Vabmeck,  Baron  Hnntingfleld. 

Argent,  a  bugle-horn  sable,  stringed  gules — 

DOWNES. 

Argent,  a  bugle -horn  sable  garnished  gules, 
within  the  baldrick  a  mnllet,  in  chief  three  holly- 
leaves  proper— BuENET,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  1689. 

Argent,  an  arrow  or,^  feathered  gules,  between 
three  bugle-horns  stringed  sable,  and  interlacing 
the  lower  one — HauiiB,  Devon. 

Vert,  three  greyhounds  oourant  argent,  on  a 
chief  of  the  last  as  many  bugle -horns  sable, 
stringed  gules—HuNTEn.  Dvwnm. 


Tarnxcx. 


BUGLB-HORN< — ^BULL. 
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The  Hunting-ham  (fr.  eor  de  ehatse)  is  often  repre- 
sented as  the  JmgU'hom  ;  pother  form  is  shewn  in 
the  margin ;  there  is  also  the  trumpet,  q.v. 

Azure,  a  hare  salient  argent,  ronnd  the  neck  a  hunting- 
horn  sable,  stringed  gules — Einsuakd,  Scotland. 

Gules,  two  huntsman's  horns  in  saltire  between  four  Hunting-liorn. 
crosses  crosslet  or — NEViiiL. 

The  Comet  is  named  in  some  works  (but  probably  errone- 

onsly)  as  borne  by  JIxjlue  Abbey.     See  under  Crosier. 

Sable,  a  crozier  in  pale  or  with  two  ribbons  (or  tassels)  entwined  about 
it  argent,  between  four  golden  comets  (should  be  coronets) — ^Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Httlkb. 

Bully  (fr.  taureau):  is  rare  in  ancient  rolls  of  arms,  but  in 
later  times  tolerably  frequent;  and  we  find  also  the  ox  (fr. 
hcBuf),  the  cow  (fr.  vache\  and  the  calf  (fr.  veau\  all  duly  bla- 
zoned ;  the  latter  is  distinguished  in  heraldry  by  the  absence  of 
the  horns:  the  term  buffalo  (fr.  huffle)  is  rarely  used  in  English 
blazon  for  bull.  The  charge  is  often  used  associated  with  the 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  Oxsndon,  &c.  A  bull  may  be 
homed,  hoofed,  unguled,  and  armed  of  a  different  tincture ;  and 
it  may  be  eoUared,  and  exen  helled  (fr.  clarini).  Moile  (drawn 
erroneously  as  a  mule)  is  really  an  ox  without  horns. 

Bendy  wavy  argent  and  azure,  an  ox  gules 
passing  over  a  ford  proper — City  of  Ozfobd  [ac- 
cording to  some ;  according  to  others.  Argent,  an 
ox  gules,  armed  and  unguled  or,  passing  a  ford 
of  water  in  base  proper]. 

Ermine,  a  bull  passant  gules  armed  and  un- 
guled or — ^BSTILLE. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  bulls  passant 
sable — OxEin>oM. 

Or,  a  bull  passant  sable  collared  and  belled 
gold— Hull,  Dorset  (?  temp.  Hen.  m.).  City  of  Ozfoed. 

Argent,  an  ox  passant  gules  through  reeds  proper — ^Bidlbt. 

Argent,  a  fess  gules  between  three  oxen  sable — Oxlbt,  Yorkshire. 

Ermine,  a  cow  statant  gules  within  a  bordure  sable,  bezanty,  a  cres 
cent  toBt  difference — Cobvell. 


Buffelo.    See  Bull, 
Bullet:  ibid  ogress  or  pellet. 


Bulfinch.    See  Finch, 
B  u  I rus has.    See  Eeeds, 
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BULL — BUNTING. 


fVRVKVVL. 


Argent,  three  oowb  passant  sable,  eyes  gales,  collared  or — ^Benedictine 
Alien  Priory  at  Cowick,  Devon. 
Ermine,  a  calf  passant  gales — Caysll,  Cornwall. 
Argent,  a  fess  gales  between  three  calves  passant  sable — Calyxblet. 
Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  calves  passant  or — Ymal. 
Gules,  a  moile  passant  argent — ^Mozui,  Cornwall. 

Bfdls^  heads  axe  perhaps  more  commonly  found  than  the 
animal  itself,  generally  erased,  sometimes 
coupedy  rarely  cahoshsd.  Generally  the  horns 
are  blazoned  of  a  different  tincture.  It  is  not 
certain  what  is  meant  by  the  «tfa-bull's  head 
blazoned  below. 

Argent,  a  ball's  head  erased  sable — Tubnbull, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  ball's 
heads  coaped  sable — ^BtTLLEnns  [the  same  family  as 
Anne  Bolbyk,  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Queens] . 

Argent,  three  ball's  heads  oaboshed  sable,  armed 
or — Walbokb. 

Argent,  three  ball's  heads  erased  sable,  breathing 
fire  proper — Trumbull,  Berks. 

Argent,  three  cow's  heads  erased  sable — Yach  or 
VaiTOH. 

A  ball  armed  or  is  one  of  the  supporters  to  the 
arms  of  Dabcy,  Westmeath. 

Argent,  a  sea-boll's  head  oouped  sable — ^Bullock. 

Bunting,  or  hunten :  this  refers  to  the  English  species  of  the 
JSmheriza  (called  sometimes  the  Corn-bunting).  It  has  only 
been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  as  will  be  seen. 

Argent,  a  bend  gales  between  three  bonten-birds  proper  ^Bunten, 
Ardoch,  Scotland. 

Argent,  three  banten  birds  azure ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  sword  fess- 
wise  as  the  first,  lult  and  pomel  or — ^Bumtxn,  Eilbride,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  gules  between  three  bunting-birds  proper — 
Bontkinb,  Mildovan. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  bunten-birds  proper — ButncEN, 
Buntenhall,  Scotland. 

Qaarterly  or  and  gules  three  birds  (probably  bantings)  oounterohanged 

— ^BUNTINO. 


Walboxd. 


Bundle.    See  Arrow,  lathi,  cotton,  reedt,  $ilk,  wire,  wheat,  <feo. 


BURLIKO-ISON — BUTTBRFLY.  83 

Burling-iron:   an  instrument  used  hj 'W'RJLYKBa.    It  is  a 
sort  of  large  pointed  tweezers,  held  in  the 
right  hand  to  pick   ont  knots  and  other 
defects  left  in  the  weaving.      It  occurs 
in  the  arms  of  their  company  at  Exeter.  BurUng-iron. 

Sable,  a  ohe-vron  between  three  barling-irons  argent — ^BuBL&im. 

Gnles,  three  bnrling-irons  argent— BuBLnfasa. 

Bush  :  the  simple  term  *  bushsi*  occurs,  but  ihejlaminff  or  hum- 
ing  huh  is  the  most  striking  form.  The  latter  is  borne  differently, 
as  will  be  seen,  by  different  branches  of  the  Bbandsr  family. 

Gules,  from  behind  bashes  vert,  a  stag  ooorant  argent,  on  a  ohief  azore 
three  castles  of  the  field  one  and  two — James,  Brecknock. 

Gules,  a  flaming  bash  on  the  top  of  a  moont  proper,  between  three 
hons  rampant  argent,  in  the  flanks  two  roses  of  the  last — Bbandsb, 
Elgin. 

Gules,  a  burning  bush  proper  between  two  roses  argent  in  f  esse,  in  chief 
two  lions  rampant,  and  a  third  in  base  of  the  last — ^Bbandbb,  Surrey. 

Bustard  :  this  bird,  belonging  to  the  genus  Otu^  is  almost 

quite  extinct  in  England,  but  is  found  generally  distributed 

in  Europe.     One  or  two  instances  of  its  use  occur. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  bastards,  gales — ^Bustabd. 

Azure,  three  bastards,  rising  argent — ^Neyill. 

Or,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  bastards  vert — ^Landoh. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  between  three  bustards  galea — ^EircHiNa,  Hereford. 

Argent,  a  cross  enfcrailed  azure,  between  four  bastards  respecting  eaoh 
other  sable — Skalbidob,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1714-19. 

Butterfly,  (fr.  papUlan):  this  insect  is 
generally  borne  volant  m  arriere^  its  four 
wings  being  expanded.  When  borne  so,  it  r->  \ 
is  not  necessary  to  add  any  intimation  of  its  ;  \  ^ ' 
position. 

The  hvrvMirfiy  is  neaiiy  similar,  but  shews 
two  wings  only,   and  the  legs  prominently 
shewn.     What  it  is  intended  to  represent  it         Butterfly. 
is  impossible  to  say. 

B urates,  and  frufW,  (fr.)»&a?Ttf-  Bur  leaf.    SeeDoeJb. 

ItU  and  ftarrujy ;  yide  sub-Sar.  Bu rre,  (old  fr.) :  crtmAl  of  a  lance. 

Burdock.    See  I^ock,  Bust,  (fr.  &ii«t«).    See  Heocfo. 

Burgonette.    See  Cop  of  BUtU  Butt-fish.    See  TwhoV 
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Harvest-fly. 


Argent,  two  bars  between  three  butterflies  volant 
sable — ^Fleuinob. 

Gales,  a  griffin  passant,  wings  elevated  argent ;  on 
a  canton  indented  or,  a  butterfly  volant  azure — ^But- 
TERFisLD,  Surrey. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  butterflies  or — 

BUTTEBWIKE. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  butterflies  of  the 
first — BoTERFOBD,  Devon. 
Azure,  a  harvest-fly  volant  argent — ^Buttebflt. 
Sable,  a  harvest-fly,  volant  en  arriere — Boloub  or  Bolowbe. 

Butt  rices :   an  old  name  for  the  knives  used  for  paring 

horses'  hoofs.     They  seem  to  be  used  solely  for  the  punning  on 

the  name,  but  sometimes  blazoned  as  Farri&rs*  Implement, 

Argent,  three  buttrices  in  fesse  sable — Buttbibs. 

Azure,  three  buttrices,  handles  erect  in  fesse  argent — Buttbiscb. 

Caboshedi  Cahossed,  or  Cahoched,  other- 
wise Trunked  (old  fr.  odboche)  :  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  of  beasts,  when  borne 
full-faced  and  with  no  part  of  the  neck 
being  visible,  so  that  it  appears  like  the 
mark  of  a  head.  An  example  will  be  seen 
above,  under  hully  also  under  leopard:  in 
the  case  of  leopards*  heads,  however,  as  the 
word  is  not  found  used,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary.  The  term  rencontre  supplies 
the  nearest  equivalent  in  French  heraldry ; 
thus  arms  here  figured  would  be  blazoned  in 
French  renconire  de  cerf. 

Argent,  a  buck's  head  caboshed  gules,  attired 
or — Tbye,  Glouc 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  leopard*achead8 
or — Wentwobth. 

Argent,  in  chief,  sable  three  leopard's  heads  or — 

NOBUAN. 


TaTX. 


Wbntwo»th. 


Cabled,  (fr.  cahU) :  1.  of  a  cross 
with  a  cable  pattern,  i.e.  of  twisted 
rope ;  2.  of  an  anchor,  (fee,  having 
a  rope  cable. 


Cabr^  (fr.)  is  applied  by  French 
heralds  to  a  horse  which,  brought 
to  a  check,  is  rearing  (but  not  so 
much  as  accuU). 
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Cadency,  maris  of,  otherwise  called  Disfinettons,  or  Differ" 
enees  (fr.  hriiures) :  yariations  of  the  original  arms  of  a  family, 
or  marks  attached  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  oat  the 
Bereral  branches,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  and  to  their  common  ancestor. 

In  ancient  heraldry  "  a  plain  Ldbel^^  (as  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas 
remarks),  ''most  frequently  azure,  appears  to  hare  been  the 
distinction  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent;"  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Siege  of  Caerlaverock,  Maurice  de  Bebkelet,  who 
joined  in  the  expedition,  is  described  as  having  over  his  arms 
(gules,  crusilly  with  a  white  chevron)  a  label  azure,  because 
his  father  was  still  alive : 

**  £.  Morioes  de  Berkel^e,  Croissillie  o  ui  ohievron  blano, 

Si  eompaigiiB  fa  de  cele  al^,  On  on  label  de  asor  avoit, 

Banier  ot  vermeille  onm  sano,  For  oe  que  see  peres  vivoit.  *' 

And  again,  one  bore  his  arms  in  no  manner  different  from  his 
father  [the  Earl  of  Lennox]  except  the  azur$  label : 

*'  Cele  an  Conte  de  Laonois  ....        Ne  la  portoit  par  nol  aconte 
Patrik  de  Dunbar,  fiz  le  Conte         Fors  de  ane  label  de  iiide  diverse." 

It  also  appears  "that  younger  sods  bore  the  label  variously 
charged,  sometimes  with  the  whole  or  part  of  their  mother's 
arms,  or  the  arms  of  a  distinguished  family  from  which  they 
were  descended ;  that  more  distant  branches  changed  the  colours, 
or  charges,  of  the  coat;  placed  a  bend  over  it;  surrounded  it 
with  a  bordure,  or  assumed  a  canton,  plain  or  charged.'' 

Although  the  charge  of  tinctures,  and  the  addition,  removal, 
or  alteration  of  charges  are  very  frequently  marks  of  cadency ^  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  families  of  the  same  name,  and 
between  whose  arms  there  is  some  resemblance,  are  descended 
from  the  same  ancestors,  for  the  arms  of  ancient  families  have 
oft^i  been  very  unjustly  granted  with  slight  alterations  to  per- 
sona whose  relation  to  such  families  consisted  only  in  similarity 
of  name. 

The  differences  now  in  use  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  used  by  the  royal  family,  and  those  which  should  be  borne 
by  all  others.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sovereign  all  bear 
labels  of  three  points  argent.     That  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
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plain,  but  those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are  charged 
with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis,  hearts,  or  other  figures  for  the  sake 
of  distinction.  Princes  and  princesses,  being  the  .sons  and 
daughters  of  the  above,  are  distinguished  by  laheh  of  Jive  points 
charged  in  the  same  manner.  All  such  differences  should  be 
borne  on  the  arms,  crest,  and  supporters. 

The  differences  now  in  use  for  all  families  except  that  of  the 
soTereign  may  be  partially  traced  to  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
They  are  as  follows : — 


/nn\ 


K 


I.  n.         m. 

PiBST  House. 

First  son.  A  2^^^/ of  3  points. 
Second  son.     A  crescent. 
Third  son.     A  mullet. 


Fourth  son.  A  martlet. 
Fifth  son.  An  annulet. 
Sixth  son.     A  fleur-de-lis. 


Some  heralds  pretend  that  the  seventh  son  was  marked  by 
a  rose,  the  eighth  by  a  cross  moline,  and  the  ninth  by  eight/oil; 
but  this  theory  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  in  practice. 

The  first  son  of  the  first  son  of  the  first  house  bears  a  label 
upon  a  label  (or  more  agreeably  to  ancient  custom  a  label  of  five 
points).  The  second  a  label  charged  with  a  crescent,  and  so  on 
for  all  other  sons  of  this  branch. 

SscoxD  Horsie.    First  son.     A  crescent  charged  with  label  of 
three  points. 
Second  son.     A  crescent  charged  with  a  crescent. 

And  so  on  for  the  rest,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  bear  more  than 
double  differences.  There  are  no  differences  for  sisters  (except 
in  the  royal  family),  as  they  are  all  equal,  but  they  should  bear 
the  differences  which  pertain  to  their  fathers. 

Crescents,  mullets,  &c.,  used  as  differences,  should  be  drawn 
smaller  than  usual,  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  charges. 
They  may  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the  arms  which  is  most 
convenient.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  rule  respecting 
their  tinctures. 

Sire  Johan  Felol,  de  veer  a  on  quarter  de  gooles.  Sire  Johan  sun  fllz 
meisme  les  armee  en  le  quarter  on  molet  de  or — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 
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Caduceus,  (fr.  eaduc^e):  the  rod  of  Mercury,  with  wings 
attached,  and  two  snakes  round  it.     Used  chiefly  as  a  crest. 

Per  Bftltire  or  and  erminoiB,  on  a  saltire  aznre  between  a  cadnoeas  in 
ohlef  and  a  pine-apple  in  base  proper,  two  swords  in  saltire  argent, 
pomels  and  hilts  gold — ^Babbow,  Bath. 

Caltrap,  written  also  Calthrop,  and  Galtrapy  and  by  French 

heralds  ChausM'trap^  is  an  ahbremted  form  of 

Cheval-trap:    an  instrument  thrown   upon    the 

ground  to  injure  feet  of  horses,   consisting  of 

four  iron  spikes,  one  of  which  is  ever  uppermost. 

Argent,  three  cheval-traps  sable — Tbap,  Glouo. 

Azure,  a  eross  between  four  caltraps  or — ^WasTriLiNO, 
Bp.  of  Hereford,  1686—1608.  Oaltrap. 

Yert,  on  a  lion  rampant  or  ealtraps  sable — ^Liobtoblss. 

Camel :  the  camel  is  borne  but  on  tew  arms.  Several 
branches  of  the  Caxmel  family  bear  it. 

Argent,  a  cheTron  between  three  camels  sable — Cammzl. 

Azme,  a  camel  statant  argent — Cambll. 

Argent,  a  camel  passing  throngb  a  ford  of  water  proper — Camsltobd. 

Also  borne  by  the  following :— Fallowbs,  Cheshire ;  Falwitz,  Alder- 
ley ;  Clotbs,  Wilts. ;  Whbblbb,  Sorrej ;  Wilkib  of  St.  Vincent  [a 
Camel's  head] ;  Stutoile  [Ibid]. 

Cam  el  eon,  or  Chameleon:  the  proper  tincture  is  green,  and 
it  is  drawn  as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  came- 
Icons  vert — ^Lakdon. 

Azure,  in  chief  a  sun  or,  in  base  a  chameleon 
on  sandy  ground  proper— Obt.  Cameleon. 

Sable,  three  chameleons  erect  or,  within  a  bordnre  argent  charged 
frith  eight  martlets  sable — WoBraAM . 

Camelopardel :  the  camelopard,  or  giraffe,  with  two  lon^c 
horns  slightly  curved  backward,  used  only  as  a  crest 

Cand  I  est  ickf  (It.  ^Aan(^/t>r).  The  taper-candlesticlcy 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Foundebs'  CompaDy,  and  usu- 
ally drawn  as  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  has 
a  spike,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  a  pricket ,  upon 
which  the  taper  is  placed.  Vide  also  Mortcour,  which 
is  used  at  funerals.  ^iS.ckV 

Calam i ne  stone.    Bee  MetaL  Cam  paned :  having  bells  attached. 

Calf.    See^tttt.  Cannel6,  (fr.)  tfw«ct€d. 
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Or,  three  candlesticks  sable^ETLE,  Scotland. 

Azure,  two  candlesticks  [?  chalices]  in  fesse  or — ^Euerls. 

Ermine,  three  candlesticks,  each  enfiled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and 
in  chief  .  . . — Tobbens. 

....  A  book  expanded  having  a  candlestick  with  a  lighted  candle  in  it 
above  the  book,  on  the  leaves  the  words  *Luoema  pedibus,'  &G. — College 
of  S.  Mary,  Manchester. 

Canting  Arms  (sometimes  called  allusive  or  punning  armSy 
and  by  French  heralds,  a/rmes  parlantes)  are  very  generally  dis- 
tributed. They  are  arms  containing  charges  which  are  allusive 
to  the  name  of  the  bearer.     A  few  examples  are  annexed. 

Gules,  a  castle  triple  towered  or,  and  argent,  a  lion 
rampant  gales  (sometimes  purpure,  and  often  crowned 
or),  quarterly — The  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Sable,  six  swallows  (fr.  hiTondeUe$)t  8,  2, 1,  argent — 
Arundel,  Wardour,  Wilts. 

Barry  of  six,  argent  and  gules — ^Babby,  Ireland. 

Gules,  three  covered  cups  or — ^Butleb.    [This  family 
was  originally  named  Fitzwalter,  and  bore  Or,  a  chief 
indented  azure,  but  one  of  them  being  appointed  to  the         Caitils. 
office  of  lord  Butler  of  Ireland,  they  took  the  surname  of  Butleb  at  the 
same  time  as  their  arms.] 

Argent,  three  eagles  displayed  gules — Eolesfield,  Cumb.  (Founder  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1340). 

Argent,  three  eels  naiant  in  pale  sable— Ellis,  Norf. 

Crest,  a  holy  lamb — Evans,  Wales.  [This  is  an  allusion  to  S.  John  the 
Baptist ;  Evan  being  the  Welsh  form  of  the  Christian  name  John.] 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three  ostrich  feathers  argent,  a  pellet  (or 
gun-stone) — ^Fethebston,  Herts. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  a  hart  lodged  gules — Habtbill. 

Crest,  a  taibot's  head  oouped  argent,  collared  sable,  to  the  collar  a  ring 
of  the  first — Haywabd,  Surrey.  [This  is  a  specimen  of  heraldic  allusions 
of  a  more  recondite  character,  the  reference  being  to  the  Saxon  ha^an- 
pea]ib,  a  house-dog.] 

Or,  three  boots  (hosen)  sable — ^Hussey. 

Azure,  a  cross  moline  or — ^Mouneux,  Hawkley,  Lane. 

Gules,  a  fesse  between  four  dexter  hands  oouped  argent — Quatrb- 
VAYNE,  Oxfordsh. 

Azure,  seven  acomsj'i!,  3,  2,  or — Ssvenoxe  (Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1418). 

Argent,  a  stork  sable,  beaked  and  membered  gules — Stabksy,  Chesh. 

Azure,  two  trumpets  pileways,  between  eight  cross  crosslets,  8,  3,  2, 
or — Tbumpimoton,  Cambr.  (Sir  Boger  de  Trumpington,  ob.  1289). 
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Many  even  of  early  coats  of  arms  allnde,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  tlie  names  of  their  bearers,  and  perhaps  more  than  is 
commonly  snspeoted  would  be  found  to  be  so,  if  we  could  al- 
ways recoTer  the  early  chance  names  given  to  the  charges  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

GeofErej  de  Lucy,  de  gooles  a  trois  Incies  d'or — ^BoU,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

Nicholas  de  M0E1.S8,  d'argent  a  deaz  barres  de  goulee,  a  trois  molets  en 
le  cheil  de  gooles — Ibid, 

Thomas  Corbett,  d*or,  deax  carbeauz  nolr — Ibid. 

Boger  de  Meblet,  barree  d*argent  et  de  goolz,  a  la  bordar  d'azore,  et 
merlots  d'or  en  le  bordur — IMd, 

Odinel  Hxsoif  d'azur  a  trois  herons  d'argent — IHd. 

Armes  parlantes  do  not  often  occur  of  later  date  than  King 
James  I.,  about  which  time  they  began  to  grow  into  disrepute 
from  ignorance  and  misapplication,  and  were  nick-named  ctmt- 
ing  or  punning  arms.  They  were  numerous  at  all  preceding 
periods,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Christendom. 

Canton,  (fr.  canton,  but  also/rane  quartier  appears  to  be  often 
used  in  this  sense) :  resembles  a  first  quarter  of  the  shield  in 
form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  its  size  does  not  appear  to  be 
fixed,  bat  is  generally  about  one-third  of  the  chief.  In  old 
French  eauntel,  (i.e.)  canton,  is  used  for  Quarter,  q.y. 

When  the  word  is  used  alone,  a  dexter  canton  is  intended; 
it  may,  however,  be  placed  upon  the  sinister  side,  if  so  bla- 
zoned, and  when  with  a  bend.  Cantons  in  base  occur  upon  for- 
eign arms,  but  it  is  believed  are  never  used  in  English  armory. 

The  canton  is  sometimes  the  only  charge 
in  a  coat ;  but  generally  it  is  supposed  to 
be  an  augmentation  of  the  original  arms,  or 
a  difference, 

Aigent,  a  canton  sable — Oliver  Sutton,  Bp.  of 
Linooln,  1280-99 ;  Charles  Sutton,  Bp.  oi  Nor- 
wich, 1792,  and  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1805-28; 
[also  Sutton,  Baron  Lexington,  1645,  and  other 
familjpw  of  that  name]. 

Azgent,  fretty  gnles,  a  canton  azure — ^Ibbbt,  utton. 

Onmherland. 

OuL  LoMOBSPE,  daznr,  a  sis  linncels  dor — Soon  frer  an  tel  a  one  caun- 
tel  dermine— Boll,  temp.  Hsu.  III. 
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Where  there  is  a  bordure  the  canton  always  surmounts  it,  and 
when  borne  upon  a  coat  consisting  of  three  chains  (2  and  1) 
it  generally  covers  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  first.  If 
more  than  three  it  generally  covers  the  whole  of  one,  if  not  of 
more.  In  very  exceptional  cases,  however  (and  then  the  ar- 
rangement must  be  duly  described),  the  canton  itself  is  partially 
covered  by  some  ordinary  (e.g.  a  bend). 

It  is  often  charged  with  another  bearing,  though  generally 
plain,  and  the  most  frequent  tincture  is  ermine,  which  rather 
tends  to  bear  out  a  theory  that  its  origin  was  suggested  by 
some  badge  of  honour  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  warrior. 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  on  a  canton  of 
the  last  a  cross  gules  (i.e.  a  canton  of  S-  George)    \\i_ ' 
— Ohxtbchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough.     [Arms  of 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  1689.] 

Gules,  on  a  bordure  sable  eight  estoiles  or ;  on 
a  canton  ermine  a  lion  rampant  of  the  second ; 
in  fesse  point  an  annulet  of  the  third  for  differ- 
ence— S.  John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford  [founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  White,  1557]. 

Or,  three  lioncels  passant  sable  langued  gules ; 
on  a  canton  of  the  second  three  bezants — Godwin, 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1584-90. 

Monsire  Philip  le  Dssfbmobb,  port  barre  d'or 
et  d'asur  de  vj  peeoes,  a  une  quarter  d'ermin — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

Azure,  six  lions  rampant  argent ;  on  a  canton 
or  a  mullet  gules — Eibby,  Kent.  [The  arms  en- 
graved are  from  Haseley  Church,  and  perhaps  are 
those  of  LoNOESPEis,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
canton  for  a  difference.] 

Sire  Walter  Tons  de  sable,  blllet6  de  or  e  nn 
quarter  de  ermyn — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  U. 

Sire  Bauf  de  Zefoul,  d'argent,  a  une  oroys  patee  de  yerd;  e  en  le 
cauntel  un  oysel  de  goulys— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 


MARLBoaovon. 


KiRBT  [?]. 


Calvary.    See  Cro$i  of. 
Canary.    See  Finch, 
Cannot.    See  D»ck. 
Cannon.    See  Bell,  also  Oun, 
Cantoned.   A  cross  or  saltire  be- 


tween four  charges  ia  sometimes 
said  to  be  eantonnget  or  cantoned 
with  such  charges.  A  fesse  joined 
to  a  canton  is  also  aometimes 
called  a  fesse  cantoned. 


CANTON — CAP. 
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A  canton  and  fei90  of  the  same  tincture, 
aa  io  the  arms  of  Woodtillx,  ahotdd  join, 
vithoat  even  a  line  to  part  them.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  uppermost 
of  two  or  more  bars,  when  occurring  ¥dth 
a  canton ;  but  this  is  not  so  with  a  bend. 
When  a  canton  and  chief  occur  on  the  same 

coat  the  canton  overlies  it. 

Argent,  a  fesse  and  canton  gnles — ^WoodtileiB. 

Argent,  two  bars  azure  on  a  canton  of  the 
second  a  cinqnefoil  or — ^Ptpabd.  [From  gUss 
formerly  at  Haseley.]  • 

Emand  de  Bots,  argent  deux  barres  et  nng 
canton  goolez — ^Boll  of  Arms,  temp.  Hen.  in. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  a  chief  ennine 
and  a  canton  of  the  first — ^Hothah.  [In  some 
brandbes  of  the  family  a  canton  or.] 

Bany  wavy  of  six  argent  and  sable,  a  chief 
gnles  and  a  canton  ermine — ^Bablow,  Derby. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  sable  ;  a  canton  quarterly  or  and  argent — 
Belsted,  Norfolk. 

Barry  of  five  argent  and  gules,  a  canton  as  the  last ;  over  all  a  bend 
sable — Sire  Johan  du  Bots,  Boll  of  Arms,  1308-14 ;  M.  Boger  le  Boxb, 
BoU  of  Arms,  1392-97. 

Cap :  the  principal  caps  in  use  as  charges,  parts  of  crests,  or 
accessories  to  coats  ef  arms,  are  the  following : 

The  Lord  Mayor* »  cap  usually  placed  over 
the  insignia  of  the  city  of  London,  or  arms 
of  a  lord  mayor,  is  thus  represented.  It  is 
worn  by  the  sword-bearer,  and  is  of  brown  fur.      Lord  Mayor*!  Cap. 

The  caps  borne  by  MAUKDSPSLn  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  similar 
to  that  of  the  '  Doge's '  cap.     Those  borne  by 
DsoKKKSFOBi),  and  called  pilia  pastoralia  (if 
caps  at  all),  were  possibly  similar. 

Quarterly,    azure    and   or    four    caps   connter- 
ehanged — Dboxensfobd. 

The  family  of  Cappeh  bear  caps,  like  the 

figure  annexed. 

Aigent,  three  caps  sable  banded  or— Cappbb,  Che> 
shiie. 


Mavkdxfbld. 
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CAP, 


Cardinal's  Cap. 


A  CardinaTB  cap  or  hat  is  always  red,  and  has  tassels  pen- 
dent from  its  labels  in  five  rows,  instituted  by  Innocent  IV., 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  1245.  The  continental  archbishops 
and  bishops  (especially  those  of  France)  bear  green  hats  of 
the  same  form  over  their  milres,  the  former  with  five  rows  of 
tassels,  and  the  latter  with  four.  A 
black  cap  of  the  same  shape,  with  three 
rows  of  tassels,  belongs  to  abbata. 
Prothonotaries  use  a  similar  hat  with 
two  rows  of  tassels.  A  black  hat  or 
cap,  with  one  tassel  on  each  side,  be- 
longs to  all  other  clergymen. 

Corp  of  dignity  or  maintenance^  called  also  Chapeau,  is  a  cap 
generally  of  red  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  formerly  pecu- 
liar to  dukes  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  dueiper)^  but 
now  often  used  to  place  crests  upon  instead  of  a  ^  reath. 

Argent,  three  chapeaus  sable  (or  caps  of 
maintenance) — Halwobth. 

The   cap   of   maintenance  occurs  as   a 
charge  in  the  insignia  of  the  city  of  Glou-  Cap  of  Maintenanoe. 

CEBTEB,  and  on  the  seals  of  Towns  of  WALLiNoroBD  and  Staines. 

The  term  chapeauj  however,  is  variously  used  for  a  cap  or  hat 
of  any  kind.  In  the  arms  of  Cope  it  is  probably  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance ;  in  that  of  KmoESTON  it  is  probably  a  hat  of  some  kind. 

Quarterly  ermine  and  azure,  a  ohapeau  gules  turned  up  of  the  first 
between  two  greyhounds  courant  in  pale  or — Cope,  Osbaston,  Leicester. 
Argent,  a  chapeau  azure  [elsewhere  a  steel  cap  proper],  with  a  plume 

of  ostrich  feathers  in  front  gules — John  Eingeston,  1390. 

« 

The  doctor^s  cap  in  the  arms  of  Su&ak  refers  probably  to  the 
University  degree. 

Sable,  three  sugar-loaTes  argent,  in  chief  a  doctor's 
cap  proper — Sugar,  Somerset 

The  long  Cap,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  crests  of  Walfole  and  Brtdgss,  is 
shewn  in  the  margin,  and  a  cap  somewhat  simi- 
lar is  termed  an  Albanian  bonnet,  probably  that 
worn  by  the  peasantry. 

Azure,  a  trois  bonnets  Albanois  d'or—VAuz,  France. 


Long  Cap. 
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The  Ahaeoff  a  mere  corruption  of  lycoelet^  is  said  in  Spel- 
man's  Glossary  to  have  been  given  to  a  cap  worn  by  ancient 
kings  of  England,  and  is  so  copied  into  heraldic  books. 

The  Infula  is  nsed  in  one  case  in  the  sense  of  a  cap. 

Argent,  an  infola  embowed  at  the  end  gules,  turned  np  in  form 
of  a  hat,  and  engrailed  with  a  button  and  tassel  at  the  top  or — Bbukt. 

Caps  of  Steel :  of  these  there  are  various  kinds,  and  they 
cannot  properly  be  included  under  the  term  helmet.  The  first 
is  the  Basinet  (fr.),  or  Bamet,  properly  a 
plain  circular  helmet  resembling  a  basin, 
though  sometimes  they  are  drawn  (impro- 
perly) like  squires'  helmets.  The  Burgtmet 
is  a  steel  cap,  worn  chiefly  by  foot- soldiers, 
and  of  the  shape  shewn  in  the  margin.  Burgtmet. 

There  is  also  the  Marion  (fr.  chapeau  defer\  which  was  worn 
by  foot-soldiers,  and  is  usually  of  the  plain  shape  annexed, 
but  it  may  be  ornamented.  In  many  ancient  examples  the 
points  of  these  morions  are  turned  to 
the  dexter. 

A  somewhat  different  morion  is 
given  on  the  crest  of  Cecil,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three 
basnets  proper — ^Basnst. 

Argent,  a  fesse  azure  between  three  bur- 
gonettes  [elsewhere  morions]  of  the  second 
garnished  and  nailed  or — Eyxnoton,  Enfield,  1614. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  morions  proper — ^BaunxNEL, 
Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Caps  (£r.  chaperons)  are  also  used  for  Falcons,  q.v. 

Caparison,  or  housing  (old  fr.  horde):  the  embroidered 
covering  of  a  horse,  which  was  often  charged  with  the  arms 
of  the  knight  to  whom  the  horse  belonged,  as  on  the  seal  of 
Edward  GnoucHBACx,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  horses  repre- 
sented upon  his  monument,  and  that  of  Aymer  ns  Yalsnce, 
both  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are  examples  of  the  practice. 
The  horses  upon  the  great  seals  of  King  Edward  I.  and  many 
of  hia  successors  are  caparisoned  with  the  royal  arms. 


Uorion. 
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CAPARISON — CASTLE. 


All  animals  embroidered  upon  the  housing  of  a  horse  should 
face  his  head.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  charges  which  are 
different  on  each  side ;  thus  a  bend  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
caparison  of  a  horse  would  appear  as  a  bend  sinister. 

Cards :  playing  cards  are  used  in  the  arms  of  the  company. 

Gules,  on  a  cross  argent  between  in  chief  the  aoes  of  hearts  and 
diamonds,  but  in  base  the  aces  of  dubs  and  spades  proper,  a  Hon  passant 
gaardant — Company  of  Cardkaksbs. 

Carnation :    (1)  improperly  used  for  flesh-colour,   as  no 

such  tincture  is  recognised  in  heraldry   (but  frequent  with 

French  heralds)  ;  (2)  a  flower.     The  pinJk  is  also  found. 

Argent,  three  carnations  gnles,  stalked  and  leaved  vert — Noyob. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  or  within  a  bordore  argent  two  piaks,  slipped 
proper — ^Wada. 

Pinks  are  also  borne  by  families  of  Edsib  (Sorrey),  of  Mablow,  and 
of  Lbvinostom,  and  by  Skstinqton,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1510-33. 

Castle,  (fr.  chateau) :  the  word  castle  used  alone  generally 
signifies  either  a  single  Tower ^  q.y.  or  two  towers  with  a  gate 
between  them.  A  castU  triple-towered  is  represented  in  the 
ensign  of  the  kingdom  of  GASTiLBy  and  is  fre- 
quently found  quartered  in  the  arms  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  The  illustration  is  from  glass  still 
existing  in  Dorchester  Church,  Oxon. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  qnartering  gales, 
a  castle  triple -towered  or — CastHiB  and  Leon. 

Gales,  three  castles  triple-towered  within  the  royal 
tressore  argent — Burgh  of  Abbbbbbn.  Cabtilk. 

Sable,  a  castle  triple  -  towered  or — Towbbs,  Bp.  of  Peterborough, 
1639-49. 


Capital.    See  Gateway  and  Pillar, 

Capon.    See  Cock. 

Cappeline.  See  Mantling  and 
Tent. 

Carbuncle.    Bee  Escarbuncle. 

Card  for  wool.    See  Woolcard. 

Careering,  (fr.  cdbr€) :  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  in  a  position 
which  would  be  called  salient  if 
a  beast  of  prey  were  spoken  of. 


Carp.    See  Mogul,  fish  of. 
Carpenter's  square.  QeeSquare. 
Carreau,  (fr.)  (1)  quarrel,  a  kind 

of  arrow;  (2)  a  square  charge 

like  a  block  or  de^. 
Carter  fish.    See  Turbot. 
Cartouche :  an  oval  escutcheon 

used  by  Italian  ecclesiastics. 
Cartwheel.    See  Wheel 
Casque.    Bee  Helmet. 
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Aniongflt  other  varieties  which  occaTy  are  trtangulwr  and 
quadrangular  castles;  castles  seen  in  perspeetwe^  and  castles 
extending  qnite  across  the  field.  Castles  are  also  described  as 
domed,  turrtted  (fr.  donjannS),  tmhattled,  hreaehed^  ^c.y  and  it  is 
not  nncommon  to  describe  in  detail  towers^  gates,  locpholes, 
icindowSy  vanes,  porteuUises,  and  the  like.  Where  the  masonry 
is  shewn  by  the  addition  of  lines  the  term  masoned  is  used. 
The  windows  and  doors  are  sometimes  represented  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture,  and  then  are  supposed  to  be  closed;  and  the 
same  if  they  are  of  that  of  the  castle  itself;  but  if  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  field  they  are  supposed  to  be  open,  and  the  term 
q/aure  might  be  used.  CouUssi  signifies  that  the  portend  is 
down. 

Sable,  two  bars  between  three  castles  masoned  or — Clsatbb,  Bp.  d 
Chester,  1788 ;  of  Bangor,  1800 ;  and  of  S.  Asaph,  1806-15. 

Gules,  a  castle  towered  and  domed  argent,  masoned  sable;  on  the 
dome  a  flag — Town  of  Basnstaple,  Devon. 

Sable,  a  castle  with  towers  tnrreted  in  perspeotive  argent  standing  in 
water  wavy  azure  and  argent — Gastlbiobi). 

Ferfesae  azure  and  argent;  in  base  on  a  rook  a  castle  breached,  the 
Indian  ooloors  strack  and  flag-staff  proper ;  in  chief  two  eagles  rising  or 
— Stibbbbt,  London  (1768). 

Aigent,  a  castle  (or  tower)  triple-towered  sable,  chained  transverse  the 
port  or — Oldgastlb,  Kent. 

Per  f esse  vert  and  gules,  in  base  a  lion  passant  gnardant  or ;  in  chief 
a  quadrangle  of  castles  walled  argent — Town  of  Lancastss. 

Argent,  on  a  rock  proper  a  castle  triple-towered  and  embattled  sable, 
masoned  of  the  first,  and  topped  with  three  vanes  gules,  windows  and 
portcullis  shut  of  the  last-^City  of  Edihbuboh. 

Sometimes  the  terms  Fort,  Fortress,  Citadel,  &c.,  are  used. 
The  Castle,  too,  may  be  surrounded  with  d^  fortification. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  azure,  between  two  Cornish  Choughs  proper  in  chief, 
and  in  base  a  lion  passant  gales  crowned  or,  a  fort  of  the  field — Gabston. 

Vert,  on  a  chevron  embattled  . . .  &c. ;  a  chief  charged  with  the  gates 
and  fortress  of  Seringapatam  proper — Habbis,  Baron  Harris,  1815. 

Per  chevron  azure  and  argent ....  and  on  a  chief  silver  the  fortress  of 
Shelat ;  a  canton  charged  with  the  Dooranee  badge — Wiltshibb,  1840. 

Per  chevron  vert  and  argent ;  on  a  chevron  or  between,  in  chief  two 
castles  of  the  second,  in  base  another  surrounded  by  a  fortification  proper, 
three  torteaox—GBBBN,  Kent,  Baronetcy,  1786. 
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In  connection  with  the  Castle  the  Barbican  (that  is  to  say 
the  advanced  work)  is  described  in  some  insignia,  and  the  pro- 
jecting turrets  overhanging  the  embattled  wall,  called  Bartizans^ 
in  others.  Other  additions  are  occasionally  named,  e.g.  a  trmchy 
or  the  castle,  may  be  standing  in  water  or  surrounded  by  a  waU, 

Gules,  the  barbican  of  a  castle  having  loopholes,  gate,  and  portoallis, 
"mih  two  pointed  side  towers ;  on  each  of  the  latter  a  pennon  waving 
argent,  and  ensigned  on  the  centre  of  the  battlement  by  a  royal  coronet 
or — Town  of  Doncasteb. 

Gules,  out  of  water  in  base,  an  embattled  wall  enclosing  a  castle  with 
three  gables  from  the  embattled  parapet,  a  piece  of  tapestry  hung  along 
the  front  between  the  bartizans  and  displaying  three  shields  [shields 
described]  . . .  Town  of  Nswcastle-ukder-Lynb. 

The  hadffe  of  Jane  Seymour,  third  queen 

of  Henry  VIII.,   blazoned  upon   a  grant  of 

lands  made  to  her  in  1536,  presents  a  gO"d 

example  of  a  castle.     The  tinctures  are   as 

follows : — 

The  walls  argent,  the  ground  vert,  the  tree  of  the 
same  fructed  gules,  the  Phoenix  or,  in  flames  proper, 
and  the  roses  alternately  white  and  red.  jj^^^  Sbtmoue. 

Castles  occur  rarely  in  the  old  rolls  of  arms. 
Monsire  de  Gransom  pale  d^argent  et  d'azure  de  vi.  places,  a  chastelez 
d'or  en  une  bend  gides — Boll,  temp.  En.  ILL, 

The  Castle  is  borne  very  frequently  in  the  insignia  of  cities 

and  towns,  with  other  charges ;  of  these  insignia,  however,  the 

evidence  is  often  only  derived  from  the  seal.     The  following 

may  be  named,  but  the  list  might  probably  be  extended. 

Aberdebn  ;  Barnstaple  ;  Bedford  ;  Berkhamstead,  (Hertford) ;  Bi- 
shops Castle,  (Salop) ;  Bosney,  (Cornwall) ;  Bridport  ;  Bridgbwater, 
(Somerset) ;  Bridqenorth,  (Salop) ;  Bristol  ;  Cardigan  ;  Carlisle  ; 
Caruarthen  ;  Clithbro,  (Lancashire) ;  Corfe,  (Dorset) ;  Denbigh  ;  De- 
vizes ;  DoNOAsiEB ;  Dorchester,  (Dorset) ;  Dublin  ;  Dunbar  ;  Edin- 
BX7RGH  ;  Exeter  ;  Forfar,  (Scotland) ;  Guildford,  (Surrey) ;  Haverford- 
west; EiNGHORN,  (Scotland) ;  Enaresborough ;  Lancaster;  Launcbston, 
(Cornwall) ;  Lincoln  ;  Ludgershall  ;  Malmesbury  ;  Newbury  ;  New- 
castle under  Lyne  ;  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  (three) ;  Northampton  ; 
Norwich;  Orford;  Pembroxb;  Plymouth;  Pontefract;  Quebnbobo'  ; 
Saffron  Walden  ;  Stafford  ;  Taunton  ;  Tewkesbury  ;  Thetfobd  ; 
TnsBXON;  Warwick;  WiKCBS6TBB(five);WoRCB8isB;  Tarmouth, (Hants). 
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Cat,  (Jr.  chat):  occurs  not  infrequently.  Probably  tbe 
wild-cat  is  generally  intended,  though  the  special  reference  to 
the  Cat-a-tnountain  in  several  arms  seems  to  imply  a  distinction. 
A  spotted  cat  is  also  referred  to. 

Cats  are  found  blazoned  most  frequently  passant^  but  also 
rampant^  salient,  etatant,  and  couchant.  With  French  heralds 
the  term  effarouche  is  used  to  signify  the  cat  when  rampant  (as 
if  scared),  and  heristonde  with  Hhe  back 
up.'  The  wild-cat  is  supposed  always  to  be 
represeuted  guardant,  although  it  be  not 
stated  in  the  blazoning.  Musion,  a  fan- 
ciful name  for  a  cat,  is  used  by  Bossewell. 

A  cat's  head  is  also  found  on  one  coat. 

Argent,  two  eats  passant  gules — Catt. 

Qnles,   two  oats  passant  goardant  argent  — 
Catton.  Ksatv. 

Per  {esse  azure  and  yert,  in  chief  a  oat  argent  conohant,  coward ;  in 
base  a  pierced  cinquefoil  of  the  last — Cathabme,  Pembroke. 

Vert,  a  cat  statant,  tail  erect  argent,  within  an  orle  of  eight  trefoils 
slipped  or — Vaohan. 

Argent,  three  mountain-cats  passant  in  pale  sable — Esatb,  Herts. 

Per  pale  sable  and  gales,  a  mountain-cat  between  three  roses  argent — 

LOCFEKIB. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  argent,  between  three  mountain-cats  or,  a  cross  formy 
of  the  field — Hill,  Berks. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  spotted  cats  passant  argent — 
.Habthobp,  London. 

Cats  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Chivas,  Aberdeen;  Duanb, 
London ;  Adahs,  Northampton ;  TmsBTT ;  Lippihgcots,  Devon ,  Gibbs, 
Dorset ;  and  Exats,  Dover. 

Asnre,  a  cat's  head  erased  argent,  between  eight  crosses  crosslet 
of  the  second,  3,  2,  2,  and  1 — Toldebbxt,  Kent. 

The  crest  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  a  cat-a- 
monntain  sejant  guardant  proper :  and  two  wild- 
cats are  the  supporters  to  the  arms  of  Fa&quhab- 
wcfs  of  Invercauld;  while  the  lezard^  a  beast 
somewhat  resembling  the  wild-cat,  is  the  dexter 
supporter  of  the  SmnisBB'  and  Muscoyt  Mer-  Cat-a-monnuin. 
chants'  Companies,  as  well  as  the  crest  of  the  former. 

H 


X  98  CAULDRON — CHAIN. 

Cauldron  :  is  found  only  in  connection  with  the  children 
in  the  cauldron.     See  example  under  Bishop, 

Cave  :  this  singular  charge  occurs  in  one  coat  of  arms. 
Gules,  a  cave  proper,  therefrom  issuant  a  wolf  at  fall  speed  regardant 
argent — ^Williams. 

Censer,  (fr.  eneensoir) :  no  example  having  been  found  in 
English  arms  the  following  Eretich  example  is  given. 
D*or,  k  I'enoensoir  d'aznr — Lambebt,  Limoosin. 

Chain,  (fr.  ehaine):  (1)  a  series  of  annulets  (q.v.)  when  in- 
terlaced are  commonly  called  a  chain,  and  are  borne  as  distinct 
charges,  as  in  the  insignia  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarbe. 

Gales,  a  oross  and  saltize  of  ohainB,  affixed  to  an  annolet  in  the  fesse- 
point,  and  to  a  doable  orle  of  the  same,  all  or — ^Natabbb,  taken  after 
the  battle  of  Tolosa,  1212. 

Argent,  three  oiroles  of  ohains  sable — Hoo. 

Argent,  a  chain  of  nine  links  in  saltire,  five  gales  and  four  azore-^ 
Hatohet. 

Azare,  a  chain  cooped  in  chevron  between  three  mitres  all  argent ;  at 
the  dexter  end  of  the  chain  a  padlock  of  the  last— Etbshax  Benedictine 
Abbey. 

Gales,  a  chain  of  seven  links  in  pale  argent — Kendall. 

Sable,  three  ohains  each  of  four  links  palewise  argent— Andbbtoh, 
CO.  Lancaster. 

(2)  Chains  are  also  often  fixed  to  the  collars  of  animals  and 

to  other  charges,  e.g.  to  a  portcullis,  an  anchor^  &c.,  and  are 

frequently  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  charge,  and  the  term 

chained  is  used  either  when  two  animals  are  chained  together, 

or  when  a  chain  is  attached  to  the  collar  of  a  single  animal. 

Argent,  two  barbels  haarient,  respecting  each  other,  sable,  collared  and 
chained  together  or ;  the  chain  pendent  and  ringed  at  the  end — Colstoh, 
Essex.    • 

Gales,  a  stag  statant  argent  collared  and  chained  or — Bois,  oo.  Breck- 
nook. 

Caterfoil  =  quatrefoil.  Cautel,  or  Cauntel  (old  fr.),  found 

Cathedral.    Se.  CkurcH.  i^^^'Z^^^JlfTlj^^^ 

Catherine  Wheel.    See  WlieeL  at  the  Sinister  chief  point  of  the 

n^^.AA   tt^\.    «*  «.;ia  ^#  *«-«^#.  shield, bat  Buperseded  in  modem 

Caud6,  (fr.):    of  taik  of  eomets         ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^     g^ 

when  of  a  dinerent  tmctore.  Quarter, 
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Chair:  ibis  is  used  in  one  case  in  a  singular  manner. 
Or,  oat  of  a  chair  resembling  a  moral  coronet  rerersed  argent  a  demi- 
Hon  rampant  sable — Talstook. 

Chalice:  generally  drawn  in  old  examples 
as  in  the  margin,  though  often  with  an  octan- 
gular foot. 

Azure,  a  son  in  splendour,  in  base  a  ehalioe  or; 
[otherwise  a  ohalice  or  and  in  chief  a  sun]  — Vassall. 

Azure,  two  chalices  in  fesse  or  [elsewhere  blazoned 
candlesticks] — ^Ekeblb.  ChtUoe. 

Champainei  (1)  Champaine  (corrupted  by  some  writers 
to  Champion),  otherwise  urde  and  warriated :  is  an  embattled 
line,  but  with  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  division  pointed  in- 
stead of  square,  and  so  resembling  somewhat  the  line  usually 
drawn  in  vair.    It  occurs,  though  rarely,  as  a  line  of  partition. 

Porpure,  a  bend  champaine  argent — ^Abchbt. 

Argent,  a  pale  champaine  yert — Bowmah. 

Bendy  of  six  champaine  purple  and  argent — 

BOWBBIDOX. 

Gyronny  of  four  champaine  or,  enardhed  ar-  Champaine. 

gent  and  gules — ^Brauneok. 

(2.)  The  term  Point  Champaine^  or  Champion  (q.v.)  also  is 
used.     It  is  included  in  the  forms  of  AhaUment. 

Chaperon ne,  Chapoum^  or  Shafferoon:  (1)  a  name  given 
to  the  small  shields  containing  crests,  initials,  deaths'  heads,  &c., 
placed  upon  the  heads  of  horses,  either  with  or  without  a  hood, 
at  pompous  funerals ;  (2)  Chaperonnd,  or  ehapoum^,  appears  also 
to  be  used  to  signify  hooded,  being  applied  to  faleoru,  &a 


Cedar.    See  Pine-tree. 

Centaur.    Bee  Satyr. 

Centre-point :  the  f ease-point.  See 
PoinU  of  the  escutcheon. 

Cercele.   See  reeerceU  and  Cro9$ 
eereelie. 

Ceroid,  (fr.):  encircled,  e.g.  of  a 
Tun  or  barrel. 

Cere  I  e,  (fr.) :  a  large  voided  circle, 
only  used  in  French  arms. 

Chafant,  (fr. ) :  enraged,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  wild  boar. 


Chabot.    See  Perch. 

Chaffinch.    See  FincK 

Chain-shot.     See  Shot, 

Chamber-piece.    See  Gun. 

Chameleon.    See  Cameleon. 

Chamfrain,  (old  fr.):  signifying 
the  armour-plates  whicdi  cover 
the  head  of  a  horse. 

Champagne :  rarely  and  irregu- 
larly used  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  shield  generally,  i.e.  the 
*  ground.'    See  Point. 
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Chapd :  a  partition  of  the  shield  used  by  French  heralds, 
and  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  shield,  diverging  towards  the  flanks,  and  leaving 
the  field  resembling  somewhat  a  "widepile  reversed;  the  tinc- 
ture is  applied  to  the  two  portions  thus  parted  off. 

Chaussi  is  similar  to  Chapd,  but  with  the  lines  diverging 
from  the  base  towards  r 
the  two  corners,  and 
leaving  the  field  re- 
sembling an  expanded 
pih.  The  line  may  be 
curved,  and  the  parti- 
tion is  th(  n  blazoned 
chaussi  arrondi,  &c. 

De  gneoles,  chap^  d'ar-  Bovtrbv.  Ds  Brbmt. 

gent — BouTREN  de  Franqueville,  Normandie. 

Ecartel^  d'argeut,  et  de  gneules,  chap6  de  ran  en  Pautre — ^De  Montbab, 
Bourgogne. 

De  gaeules,  chansse  d'hermines— De  Bresst  de  Sablons,  Normandia 

Chap  let,  (old  fr.  chapelet,  pi.  ehapeus) :  is,  when  not  other- 
wise described,  a  garland  of  leaves  with  four 
flowers  amongst  them,  at  equal  distances.  It 
is  to  be  distinguiphed  from  the  wreath  (q.v.)» 
and  though  usuall}'  composed  of  leaves  will  be 
found  blazoned  of  various  tinctures. 

Sire  Rauf  lb  fitz  Wiluam,  burele  de  argent  e  de  Chaplet 

azure,  a  iij  chapels  [in  Falkirk  roll  *  ehapeus ']  de  goules — Boll,  temp. 
Ed.  n. 

Party  per  fesse,  argent  and  azure,  three  chaplets  counterchanged — Dues. 

Sable,  three  chaplets  argent — Jodrell,  Stafford. 

Sable,  three  chaplets  gyronny  argent  and  gules — Dyrwasd, 

It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  designate  the 
material  of  which  the  chaplet  is  composed.  It 
may  be  of  roses  (and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
frequent)  or  of  flowers  generally,  or  it  may  be  of 
leaver,  and  often  of  laurel  leaves.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  termed  a  crown  triumphal,  crown  TriampbaL 
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MonBire  Wflliam  Plaice,  port  d^asur,  an  eheif  d'argent  deux  ohapeanz 
des  TOfles  yennaU — Roll,  temp.  Ed.  HL 

Monsure  de  Hilton  de  Hademeas,  port  d'argent,  a  trois  ohepeletts  de 
roses  yermanx — Ibid. 

[Chaplets  of  roses  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Sazton  ;  Dean  ; 
Fauldeb  ;  Gbbtstock  ;  FitzBalph  ;  Laboelles,  and  others.] 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  sable,  between  three  chaplets  of  flowers  gales, 
another  chevron  ermine — Bobouoh. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  yert,  in  chief  a  scroll  sable,  thereon  the  word  \*  Emmanuel "  or — 
EsuANUBL  Ck>LL.,  Cambridge. 

Or,  two  bars  aznre,  on  a  canton  aigent  a  chaplet  of  laarel  proper — 

HOLICB. 

Argent,  a  garland  of  laurel  yert,  between  three  pheons  gules — Con- 
QUEBOB,  Frierton. 

[Chaplets  of  laurels  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Pellbw  ;  Keats, 
Dover ;  Niohtinoall,  Norfolk.] 

Barer  instances  occur  of  chaplets  of  holly^  or  of  hazel,  or  of 
hramhleSy  while  the  single  instance  of  the  chaplet  of  rue  is  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  erown  of  rue  (q.  v.)  which  occurs 
in  the  arms  given  by  Frederick  of  Barharossa  to  the  Duke  of 
SAZoirr. 

Argent,  a  feese  engrailed  humetty  sable,  between  three  chaplets  of  holly 
leaves  proper — ^Nicholas  Bubbbwtth,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells, 
1408—24. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent,  between,  in  chief  three  chaplets  of  hazel  or, 
and  in  base  a  plough  proper,  three  shakeforks  sable — Pebb,  Hazelwood, 
Devon. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  enciroled  by  a  wreath  of  brambles  proper — 
DusiLVA,  PortugaL 

When  the  material  is  oak  the  device  is  often  blazoned  as  a 
iffreathj  and  there  is  especially  a  '  wreath  of  oak  acomed  *  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  '  Civie  wreath^  or  the  Civic  Crown.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  Roman  crown  con- 
ferred upon  public  benefactors,  especially  upon 
those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  The 
leaves  should  be  represented  tied  together  by 
a  ribbon.  The  Ducal  Coronet  (q.  v.  under 
Crotcn)  had  originally  oak  leaves,  but  straw-  ciTio  crown, 
berry-leaves  have  been  substituted. 
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Argent,  a  ohevron  gules ;  in  base  an  oak  wreath  vert,  tied  azure ;  on 
a  chief  of  the  second,  three  masoles  of  the  first — ^Pbllxw,  Cornwall, 
[1796]. 

Aznre,  on  a  fesse,  between  three  garbs  or,  a  wreath  of  oak  vert  between 
two  est-oiles  gules — Sandbach,  Lancaster. 

[Ghaplets  of  oak  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Sttjdd,  Ipswich ;  Dice- 
son,  Norfolk ;  Llotd,  Sussex ;  Murray,  Mexico,  and  others.] 

Gules,  a  lion  passant  guardant,  and  in  chief  two  civic  wreaths  or,  a  chief 
wavy,  charged  with  a  ship  of  war  before  Algiers  proper — ^Psllew. 

Argent,  a  civic  crown  or  wreath  of  oak  aoomed  proper,  on  a  chief  aeure 
a  serpent  nowed  or,  and  a  dove  of  the  field  respecting  each  other — Sutton, 
Norfolk. 

The  Croum  ohsidional  is  also  mentioned  in  old  works  on 
heraldry,  which  is  a  ehapUt  graminyf  i.e.  composed  of  twisted 
grass,  and  is  fancifully  said  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  any 
general  who  had  held  a  city  against  a  besieging  force. 

Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  argent  armed  or ;  on  a  canton  of  the  second 
a  chaplet  graminy  vert — Goodall,  Suffolk  [granted  Mar.  1, 1612]. 

The  term  garland  as  well  as  wreath^  it  will  be  observed,  is 
uBed  sometimes  instead  of  chaplet. 

Charge,  (fr.  tnsuble,  but  more  accurately  meuhle  d'armoirie^ 
or  meuhle  de  Vecu) :  anything  borne  on  a  coat  of  arms,  whether 
upon  the  field,  as  was  more  usually  the  case  in  ancient  arms,  or 
upon  an  ordinary,  or  indeed  upon  another  charge.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  charge,  unless  occupying  the  centre  of  the  field,  i.e. 
the  fesse-point,  has  to  be  stated.  (See  under  the  article  hlazon.) 
The  great  variety  of  the  charges  which  have  been  adopted  in 
Coats  of  arms,  will  be  seen  by  the  Synoptical  view  given  in  the 
Appendix,  and  this  by  no  means  contains  all  the  minor  va- 
rieties, nor  all  the  extraordinary  objects  chosen  in  more  recent 
times.  The  contrast  between  recent  arms  and  the  more  simple 
bearings  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
is  very  marked. 

Charged  with,  (fr.  ehargf)^  sigrifies  having  a  charge  thereon. 


Champion.     See  Ghampaine,  Chapel.    See  Church. 

Chape.     See  Sword,  Chapourne.    See  Chaperonne, 

Chapeau.     See  Cap.     See  also  Charboucle.    Bee  Escarboucle. 

Chapeaux  under  ChapleU  Chased.    See  under  Thunderbolt. 
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Charity :  the  representation  of  cliaxity  is  thus  blazoned  &om 
a  aeaL 

A  fignre  of  Chuity  with  one  uhild  in  heT  unu,  ftnd  three  othare  stand- 
ing  near  het  naked ;  on  the  deiter  side  a  Hhield  hung  on  &  tree,  with  tha 
eroBi  ol  S.  Andrew  on  it,  to  whioh  the  figure  a  pointing ;  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  eacntcheon  a  thistle  iisaiiig  trom  the  gronnd  in  bom,  stalked 
and  leared ;  over  it  &  regal  arown — The  Soora  Cobpoution  [Inoorpo- 
nted  !<»£]. 

Chart :  This  device  seems  to  be  used  in  a  aolitary  inetaooe. 
Per  chevron  wb*7,  azure  and  enninois,  a  chart  of  Chesterfield's  Inlet, 
between  in  duel  two  estoiles  aif;ent  and  in  base  on  a  moont  vert  a  beaver 
passant  proper — Chbibtofhkb,  London. 

Chequy,  Chtcty,  Chteqwr-hearing,  (fr.  i«Mq\uti,  old  ft- 
tteht^uarf) :  terms  applied  to  a  field 
or  charge  divided  by  perpendicnlar  and 
horizontal  lines,  into  small  squares  of 
metal  and  colour  alternately.  There 
should  be  at  least  twenty  squares  in 
the  shield.  If  less,  the  number  is 
named  (as  in  the  shield  of  Tolioo, 
vbere  there  are  IS).  When  only  9, 
vith  the  French  heralds  the  term  tpti' 
poUi  is  applied.  WAamiif. 

This  pattern  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  game 
of  ohess,  which  if  not  originally  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
CrusoderB  was  certainly  revived  by  them.  Others,  however,  with 
grealer  probability  derive  it  from  the  Steward's  or '  chequer ' 
board.  In  the  Exchequer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  that  department,  the  word  is  still  retained ;  and  the 
'Checkers,'   a   firtquent   sign  of  small  inns,   with  the  hoard 


Chastelt   written  sometimes  lor  the  bordora  ol  the  ro;al  aims 

CatlU.  of  Portugal  is  so  blazoned. 

Chalaignier,  (fr.) :  the  Chestnut-  Chause.     See  Chapt. 

tree,  bnt  not  noted  in  any  Eng-  Chausse-trap.     See  Callrap. 

lidi  arms.  Chaudi^re,  or  Chaudron.  (it.):  a 

Chdlale,  {fr.) :  by  Frenoh  heralds  cauldron,  in  French  arms,  tnt 

■igniftas  oharged  withoastles  (e.g.  rarely. 
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painted  in  squares  on  the  outside,  still  hands  down  the  tradition 
of  the  account  board.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  this 
board  gave  the  name  to  the  game  of  chess  played  upon  it. 

While  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  field  must  be,  as  already 
said,  at  least  twenty,  a  fe%%e  or  other  ordinary  when  blazoned 
chequy  must  contain  three  rows  of  squares,  for  if  there  be  but 
one,  the  ordinary  will  be  company^  and  if  but  two,  counter-' 
eompony.  At  the  same  time  the  field  may  have  but  two  rows 
in  chief  of  a  fesse,  for  so  the  arms  of  Lord  Clifford  are  repre- 
sented in  the  glass  windows  at  Borchester,  Hasely,  &c. 

When  a  lend,  chevron^  or  saltire  is  checquy,  the  squares  are 
not  placed  perpendicularly,  but  slanting  in  the  direction  of  the 
ordinary. 

Boger  de  Clittobd  esoheqned'or  et  d'azur  ove 
ung  fesse  de  goulz — Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  in. 

Le  Conte  de  Gabenke  [i.e.  Warren]  esohequa 
d'or  et  d'azur — Ibid. 

Bauf  le  BoTBLLiEB  de  goules  a  nng  fesse 
esoheque  d'argent  et  de  sable  et  croiseletts  d*or 
—Ibid. 

Or,  a  fesse  oheqny  argent  and  azure — Stewabd, 
Scotland.  'Cliftokd, 

Cheqaj  of  nine  pieoes  or  and  azure — Geneva. 

Chequy  of  twelve,  sable  and  argent — St.  Babbb,  Somerset. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  peculiar  forms  which  may 
be  noted. 

Chequy  in  perspective  argent  and  sable — Pbospect. 

Gbequy  of  lines  palewise  and  ohevronwise  gules  and  or — Spotwobtb. 

Cherry :  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  are  found 
in  armorial  bearings.  The  fr.  erequier  (q*^*)  also  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  wild  cherry-tree.     The  griotte  also  occurs. 

Argent,  a  cherry-tree  fracted  proper — Estoweb. 

Argent,  three  cherry-trees,  2  and  1  vert  fruoted  gules,  eaoh  on  a  mount 
of  the  second — Sbbvbsolb,  Canterbury. 

Argent,  a  saltire  sable  between  four  oherries  gules  slipped  vert — 
Sbbobaux. 

...  on  a  chevron  between  three  martlets  ...  as  many  cherries  stalked ; 
in  chief  three  annulets  . . . — Chbbiton,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1436-47. 

The  charge  is  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Mbssabmbt  and  Thobnton. 
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dieas-rooki. 


Cherub,  or  CheruVs  head  {ft.  eheruhin):   t>iis  is  drawn  as 
the  head  of  an  infant  between  a  pair  of 
wings. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  danoetty,  between  three  chenibB 
gnles — AiiTBB,  Kent. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  dancetty  between  three  oherab's 
heads  argent — ^Adnet. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  cherubim  or — 
Cbaloneb,  Yorksh. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  dancettj  between  three  ohembim's 
heads  or,  faces  argent — ^Adt,  Kent.  CHALoitxm. 

Chess-rook,  (old  fr.  rok):  the  figure  called  *rook'  in  the 
game  of  chess,  from  the  Italian  roeca, 
a  tower  or  castle.  The  chess-rook  is  an 
ancient  bearing,  and  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  also  in  the  arms  of  Zulei- 
sisor  termed  a  %ule,  and  this  is  borne 
on  an  escutcheon  surtout  by  the  Earls 

of  ROCHFOBD. 

Sire  Biohard  de  Walszmohak,— de  gonles  a  iij  rdks  de  argent— Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  IL 

Gules,  three  ohess-rooks  ermine — Simon  le  Frrz  Stmon,  Boll,  temp. 
ED.L,Harl.  MS.  61S7. 

Or,  three  ohess-rooks  gales — GoLYniii. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  between  three  chess-rooks  or — BoDBimAif ,  Hereford. 

Gnles,  three  znles  argent ;  a  label  of  three  points  of  the  last— Zulbistbin. 

The  charge  is  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Mabshall,  Aolitits, 
OeiLTix,  and  Obbock. 

Chevron,  (fr.  chevron,  old  fr.  eheveran) :  an  ordinary  occupy, 
isg  one-fifth  of  the  field.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term 
has  afforded  ground  for  many  guesses,  but  in  diversifying  the 
fonns  which  bars  across  the  shield  may  take,  that  of  the  ehevrim 
is  a  yery  natural  one.  The  name  itself  is  derived  directly  from 
the  fr.  chevroHf  i.e.  a  rafter  of  a  roof. 

It  is  found  in  the  earliest  of  the  Bolls  of  Arms,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  of  the  Ordinaries.     At 


Chevalier,  (fr.):  a  man  in  com- 
plete ArmouTt  q.y. 
Cheval-trap.    See  CaUrap, 


Chever.    See  Goat. 
Cheverons:  old  term  for  *  party 
per  chevron.' 
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the  Biege  of  Caerlaverock,  for  instance  (a.d.  1300),  Henry  le 
Ttes  had  a  banner  argent,  or,  as  the  poet  writes,  'whiter 
than  a  brightened  lUy,'  with  a  chevron  gules  in  the  midst. 
And  at  the  same  siege,  Bobert  Fitzwalteb,  *'  who  well  knew 
of  arms  the  business,"  on  a  yellow  banner 
had  a  fesse  between  two  red  chevrons.  Both 
of  these  arms  are  to  be  seen  in  stained 
glass  in  Dorchester  Church,  Oxon,  in  a 
window  which  was  probably  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  siege,  and  perhaps  re- 
cording the  benefactors  to  the  Church. 


Tti 


Baniere  ot  Henris  11  Ttoib 
Plus  blanche  de  an  poU  Ijois 
0  nn  dhievron  venneil  en  mL 

O  loi  Bobert  le  fiz.Wateb 

Ee  ben  scut  des  armes  le  meeter .  •  • 

En  la  baner  jaone  ayoit 

Fesse  entre  deus  oheverons  vermaus. 


It  has  two  diminutives,  the  ehwronely 
which  is  half  its  width  (more  or  less), 
and  the  eotiple-close^  which  is  half  the  chw- 
ronel,  Titswaltuu 

Moris  de  BARXELB^—gouIes  nng  cheveron  d'argent— Boll,  temp.  Hen.  IIL 

Le  Conte  de  Wabbewik,— chequy  d'or  et  d*azar,  a  ung  cheveron  d'er- 
myn — Ibid, 

A  chevron  is  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  variation  in  re* 
spect  of  outline  as  the  Imd^  that  is,  it  may  be  engrailed,  in^ 
dented^  embattled,  eounter-embattled,  dauneetty,  wavy,  ragvly, 
fimbriated,  &c. 

Azure,  a  chevron  embattled  ermine — ^Betnou>8,  co.  Leicester. 

Azure,  a  chevron  dauncetty  or — Hambll,  co.  Buckingham,  and  Hamil- 
90N,  00.  Gloucester. 

Argent,  a  oheyron  ermine  fimbriated  sable,  between  three  annulets 
gules — Cluttoh. 

Chevill^,  (fr.)  =  attired^  is  used  is  also  used,  and  appears  to  be 

of  the  stags*  horns,  when  they  synonymous, 

have  five  or  any  greater  numbcar  Chevroneliy,  i.q.  CAevrcmny.  See 

of  branches.   Thewordram^(fr.)  at  end  of  CA^vron. 
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In  one  early  roll  two  cheyrons  appear  to  be  blazoned  as  a 
chevron  gemd. 

Sire  William  de  Hotot,— de  azure,  a  iij  oressanz  de  argent  e  on  ohere- 
zon  de  or — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Sire  Johan  de  Hotot, — ^meisme  lea  armes,  le  oheveron  gymile — Ibid, 

It  may  be  party  as  to  tincture,  ewnpony  or  even  qtutrterJy, 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  voided,  that  is,  the  fi<;ld  may 

be  made  visible  through  it,  leaving  merely  a  narrow  outline. 

Ai^gent,  a  ehevron  per  pale  or  and  gnles — ^Wsston. 

Argent,  a  eherron  quarterly  sable  and  gules— Hontwood,  Kent. 

Ermine,  a  oheyron  compony  gules  and  argent— Hill. 

Further,  the  eh&oron  may  be  charged  with  other  devices  of 
various  kinds,  and  amongst,  these  is  especially  to  be  noted  the 
sormoiinting  of  one  chevron  by  another.  In  the  arms  of  Stbeb 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  two  different  blazonings  for 
the  same  arms,  one  describing  the  chevron  as  wided,  the  other 
as  one  chevron  on  another.  And  in  the  case  of  the  arms  of 
Stalbt  we  have  a  further  complication,  since  this  chevron 
may  be  blazoned  in  two  different  ways, 
either  as  a  chevron  migrailed  surmounted 
by  a  chevron  plain^  or  as  a  plain  chevron 
fimbriated.  Precisely  similar  arms,  as  re- 
gards outline,  are  those  of  DuntET,  which 

are  blazoned  as  voided.    It  seems  to  be  a 

case  where  authority  can  be  found  for 

either  system  of  blazon,  and  it  is  difficult 

to  say  which  is  best. 

Argent,  a  chevron  voided  gules — Stxbb,  Ire- 
land. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  another  of  the 
first — Stbxb. 

Azure,  a  ohevron  engrailed,  voided  or — Dun- 
I.ST,  Berks  and  Buoks. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  azure  an- 
other plain  sable— Stalet. 

[Or  as  it  is  elsewhere  blazoned— Argent,  a 
plain  ehevron  sable,  fimbriated  and  engrailed 

^*J  Staut. 
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Gnlefl,   on  a  cheTron  argent  three   ban  gemells   sable  —  Thbogk- 

MOBTON. 

Gules,  on  a  cheyron  argent ....  bars  neboly 
sable — Hankfobd. 

Or,  on  a  cheTron  engrailed  azure  bars  wavy 
argent — ^Bbownb. 

Or,  on  a  ohevron  gnles  bars  sable— Lewis 
Pboude,  Charterhouse,  1619. 

A  chevron  may  be  enhaneed,  that  is. 
borne  higher  up  on  the  escutcheon  (no  THBocxjioaToir. 
instance  has  been  observed  in  which  it  is  ahased),  and  it  may 
be  reversed^  that  is,  it  may  have  its  point  downwards,  like  a 
pile,  or  it  may  be  combined  with  a  pile^  but  such  variations  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  eoupedj  that 
is,  not  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon,  or  with  the 
apex  terminated  by  some  other  charge,  when  it  may  be  said  to 
be  ensigned  of  such  a  charge. 

Gules,  a  ohevron  enhanced  argent — ^Gablton. 

Argent,  a  chevron  reversed  gules — Gbendom  . 

Ermine,  a  chevron  couped  sable — ^Humtley  ;  also  Jonbs,  1730. 

Ermine,  a  ohevron  couped  gules — ^Amock. 

Argent,  a  chevron  embattled  and  ensigned  on  the  top  with  a  banner 
between,  in  ohief  two  estoiles,  and  in  base  a  sun  gules — ^Euxnb. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  supporting  on  its  point  a  cross  patty  sable— Tbb- 
hbbbes. 

Sable,  a  ohevron  ending  in  the  middle  point  with  a  plain  de  lis 
argent — Kbt. 

Argent,  a  chevron,  the  top  ending  with  a  cross  patty  sable— Findon  ; 
Harl.  MS.  1886. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  sable  and  a  pile  counterchanged— Atwell,  co.  Tork ; 
Harl.  MS.  1465. 

Chevron  coitched:  one  which  springs 
from  one  of  .the  sides  of  the  escutcheon. 
It  should  be  mentioned  whether  it  is 
dexter  or  sinister. 

Or,  a  ohevron  couched  dexter  gules — Toubnbt. 

Or,  a  ohevron  couched  dexter  azure — ^Doublet. 

Argent,  two  chevrons,  couched  (and  counter- 
pointed  ?)  vert — COUCHMASTEB. 

Purpure,  a  chevron  couched  sinister  or— 
BiOHTiME.  Cberron  oouohed. 
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Chevrofi  inarched.     Of  this  foim  there  are  two  yarietieSy 
as  shewn  in  the  margia, 
found  in  modem  heraldic  | 
designs,  but  probably  no  i 
ancient  authority  for  the   \  ^^^^^^^  i     \ 
form  exists.  >^^^^^^^^      \' 

Argent,  a  ohevron  in- 
arched sable — HoLBEAiB, 
Lincoln. 

Porpnre,  a  ohevron   in- 
arched argent — Abchbysb,  ^  . 
Scotland. 

A  Chevron  arched  (fr.  courl4\  resembles  a  semi-circular  arch 
across  the  field.  It  only  occurs  in  foreign  arms,  and  is  to  be 
dLstinguished  from  the  arched  fesse  by  the  curre  being  some- 
what more  decided. 

For  Chevrons  interlaced^  see  Angles, 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  forms  of  Irohen  chevrons. 
But  the  terms  do  not  appear  very  diBtinctly  defined  by  heralds, 
and  the  actual  examples  are  but  few.  We  find  the  temiB  fracted, 
disfoint,  bruised,  or  dehruised  (fr.  hrisf),  and  rompu  or  downset, 
the  last  term,  to  all  appearance,  being  a  barbarism  derived  from 
the  French  dauneet^  which  would  be  equivalent  to  dancetty. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  debraised  between  three  oroBses  botonny  fitohy 
sable— Babdolph,  Stafford. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  debnused  sable,  between  three  eroBs  -  eroaslets 
fitchfe  of  the  hut — Qbbkiiwat  [Glover's  Ordinary]. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  ohevron  bruised  at  the  top,  and  in  base 
a  crescent  oonnterohanged — Alezandeb,  KinlaBsie. 

....  a  chevron  debmised  by  a  fesse  charged 
with  a  orescent,  all  between  three  annulets  .... 
HxnuET,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Azure,  a  ohevron  disjoint  or  broken  in  the 
head  or — Bbokha£b. 

Per  fesse  gules  and  sable,  a  ohevron  rompu 
oonnterohanged — ^Allsm,  Sheriff  of  London,  18<* 
Jac.  L 

Or,  a  ohevron  rompu  between  three  mullets 

sable— Salt,  Yorks. 

Brokem  oheTran,  flf.  1. 
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Broken  eboTroiii  flg.  S.        Broken  ehentm,  ftg.  S. 


In  the  marg^  are  given  illustrations  of  one  or  two  forms  found 
in  books,  but  no  an- 
cient examples  have 
been  observed.  With 
the  French  engravers 
the  ehovron  hrM  is 
generally  drawn  in  a 
similar  manner  to  fig. 
1,  though  the  two  por- 
tions are  often  still 
further  apart,  so  as 
not  to  touch  at  alL  Rampu  tmdfailli  seem  to  be  used  by  them 
when  the  sides  of  the  chevron  are  broken  into  one  or  moro  pieces. 

In  chevron  would  be  applied  to  charges  arranged  chevronwise. 

Per  chevron.    See  Party, 

Chevronny,  (fr.  ehevronn^):  is  used  when  the  field  is 
divided  into  an  even  number  of  equal  portions  chevronwise. 
ChewroneUy  appears  to  be  used  more  correctly. 

Chevronelly  of  fear,  argent  and  gules — ^Whithobsb. 

OheTTonelly  of  five,  argent  and  gales,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  sable-— 
WnvTHOBP,  Suffolk. 

Chevronelly  of  six,  gules  and  argent — CbalehiiiL,  Middlesex. 

Chevronelly  of  seven,  or  and  gules,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  of  the  last 
— ^Hasabd,  Essex. 

Chevronel :  a  diminutive  of  the  chevron,  of  which  it  is 
nominally  one  half  the  width ;  the  term  being  used  properly 
when  there  is  more  than  one  chevron.  With  the  older  writers, 
however,  the  term  chevron  is  used,  and  so  may  still  be  used 
when  there  are  two  or  even  three  chevrons. 

Or,  three  ohevronels  gules. — Clabs. 

Or,  three  ohevronels  per  pale,  the  first  azure 
and  gules,  the  second  gules  and  azure,  the  third 
as  the  first. — Walteb  de  Mebton,  Bp.  of  Roches- 
ter, 1274-77,  and  founder  of  Merton  College. 

Argent,  two  ohevronels  sable,  between  three 
roses  gules,  barbed  and  seeded  proper. — William 
of  Wtkeham,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1367—1404. 
[Founder  of  the  Colleges  of  S.  Mary  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Oxford.]  Clasb. 
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Ill 


Other  ordiaaries  may  be  charged  with  the  chevronel,  while  it 
in  its  turn  is  subjected  to  the  same  vari- 
eties as  the  chevron;  though,  of  course, 
but  rarely  such  varieties  occur. 

Argent,  on  a  fesae  sable,  three  cheyronels 
eonehed  sinister  of  the  field. — Tbbmowith,  Cam. 

Chevronels  are  sometimes  interlaced,  or 
hrae^d,  and  under  the  latter  term  an  illus- 
tration will  be  found.  See  also  Couph-ehis. 

Chief,  (tr.ehef):   the  first  of  the  Ordinaries^  and  occupy- 
ing about  one -third  of  the  shield  from 
the  top  downward. 

The  JUlet  is  by  some  considered  its  di- 
minutive, while  others  hold  that  it  can 
have  none.  Some  English  heraldic  books, 
and  most  foreign,  speak  of  instances  of 
two  ehie/s,  one  abased  below  the  other 
in  the  same  coat,  but  no  English  exam- 
ples are  ever  adduced. 

A  chief  is  frequently  charged  with  other 
hearings,  and  it  may  be  nebuly,  wavy,  indented^  daneetty,  en- 
^railed,  embattled,  beviUy,  ^e.^  but  it  is  only  the  lower  side 
which  is  subjected  to  these  variations. 

Robert  de  Mobixtn  Bbbton,  d'ermyn  a  la  oheif  de  goules.    Boll,  temp. 
Hes.  m. 

Baolf  le  FxTZ  Bandolt  d'or  nng  cheif  endente  d*aznr. — Ibid. 

Sire  William  Dabbtoot,  de  ormyne  od  le  ohef  bends  de  or  e  de  sable. 
BoU^  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Or,  a  ehief  goles — ^Luvlet,  Essex. 

Paly  of  six,  argent  and  sable ;  a  chief  wavy  azure — Bubkav. 

Argent,  gonty  de  poix ;  a  chief  nebnly  gales — Botdxmhall. 

Argent,  a  chief  danoetty  azure— Glantile,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

A  chief  may  also  be  party  per  pale,  per  bend,  Sfc,  or  even 
quarterly.  When  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  the  expression 
per  chief  IB  more  accurate  th&n  per  /esse. 


LiniLKT. 


Cheyne :  old  fr.  for  Aeom, 


Chieftain.    See  HecLd, 
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Ermine,  a  chief  quarterly  gules  and  or — ^Psceham,  [Abp.  Cant.  1219-92]. 

Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth  aigent,  a  cross  bot- 
tonnee  gules ;  second  and  third  gules,  three  suns 
in  splendour  or;  over  all  on  a  chief  party  per 
pale  gules  and  argent,  three  cinquefoils  counter- 
changed— John  Ghbistophebson,  Bp.  of  Chiches- 
ter, 1667-68. 

Barry  wavy  of  six,  argent  and  azure ;  a  chief 
per  pale  ermine  and  gules — ^Bablowe,  Derbyshire. 

Barry  of  six,  gules  and  or  per  pale  counter- 
changed  ;  a  chief,  the  dexter  side  per  bend  as  the 
first  and  second,  the  sinister,  per  bend  sinister  ^'  "^"*''' 

lilro  the  second  and  first ;  over  all  an  escutcheon  argent — Haobley. 

Chequy  gules  and  azure ;  a  chief  per  chevron  wavy  of  the  first  and  or 
— Sir  Nicholas  Haubebkes.    [From  Glover's  Ordinary.] 

Chequy  azure  and  or ;  a  chief  per  chief  nebuly  of  the  first  and  second 
— Tavbstosb.  [Ibid.] 

The  chief  does  not,  as  a  rule,  suiinouiit  other  chargeF,  and 
consequently  such  have  often  to  be  abased. 
The  bend,  for  instance,  starts  from  the  dexter 
comer  just  beneath  the  chief.  Wlien  asso- 
ciated with  a  bordure  (unless  there  is  direct 
statement  to  the  contrary)  the  bordure  would 
be  turned  and  continued  beneath  the  base 
line  of  the  chief. 


p5Tj  h^Ti  rlTi 
^IT  ^^  >1^ 


Ca&xt. 


Gules,  a  chief  daneetty  argent  within  a  bordure 
azure — Babbt  [or  Babbatt,  Sheriff  of  London,  1879.] 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  roses  of  the  first ;  on  chief  gules  three 
crosses  patty  or — Cabbt,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1820,  afterwards  Bp.  of  S.  Asaph, 
1830-46. 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  chief  has  a  di- 
minutive, and  to  a  figure  as  shewn  in  the 
margin  is  given  tlie  name  of  JUlet.  Erench 
heralds,  however,  blazon  this  as  chef  retraitf 
the  word^^^  being  used  for  a  diminutive  of 
the  cottce.  The  word  eombel  is  also  given  by 
some  English  henddic  writers  as  meaning  the 
same  thing.  It  is  said  that  the  fillet  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  English  arms,  but  perhaps 
the  following  example  may  be  cited— ^  rui^ 
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Aigent,  two  ban  and  a  canton  gales ;  over  all  a  fillet  sable — ^Bois  or 
Dbbotb,  1815,  Ingham  Ghnroh,  Norfolk. 

In  Chief  is  a  term  frequently  used  when  the  charges  are  to 
he  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon,  and  dif. 
ferently  from  their  ordinary  position.  There  are  also  three 
poinU  (q.  V.)  in  the  escutcheon  connected  with  the  chief, 
viz.  the  dexUr  chief  pointy  middle  chief  point,  and  einister 
chief  paint. 

Child  :  Children,  hoys,  and  infante  are  represented  on  armo- 
rial bearings  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  some  of  the  oldest  are  those  where 
the  eagle  snatches  away  the  child  from  its  cradle,  which 
occurs  in  different  families,  and  is  yariously  depicted  in  the 
arms  of  the  branches  of  the  same  family.  Of  course  such  arms 
are  readily  associated  with  tradition,  but  it  is  scarcely  within 
the  scope  of  a  'glossary'  to  discuss  them.  More  firequently, 
however,  the  children's  hecide  (q.v.)  alone  occur. 

Argent,  an  eagle  sable,  crined  gales,  standing  on  a  child  proper, 
swathed  or  lying  in  a  cradle  vert — Goulchisfi. 
Azare,  an  eagle  preyant  sable  apon  a  child  swaddled  gales — ^Culcsbth, 


Argent,  a  tree  eradicated  sable ;  on  it  a  nest  of  the  first,  in  which  is 
a  child  proper,  swaddled  gales,  seized  on  by  an  eagle  volant  of  the 
ieeond.— BiSLKT. 

The  three  children  in  a  tub  or  yessel  are  generally  referred 
to  the  miracle  of  S.  Nicolas,  who  restored  them  after  they  had 
been  murdered  and  salted  down  for  food :  and  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Sbs  of  Abekdxen  the  Bishop  is  represented  as  praying 
oyer  them.  (See  under  Bishop,)  Some  curious  legend  must 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  following. 

Sable,  a  goat  argent,  attired  or,  standing  on  a  child  proper,  swaddled 
gales,  and  feeding  on  a  tree  vert — ^Davies,  Hope,  Go.  Montgomery. 

To  another,  (probably  that  of  W.  de  ALBnn)  is  due  the  arms  of 
Bichord  B'Aioriss,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  which  a  naked  child, 
front  faced,  is  represented  in  one  instance  as  holding  in  both 
hands  the  tongue  of  a  hear.    The  following  is  one  blazon. 

I 
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Azure,  on  a  bend  argent,  between  two  estoiles  or,  a  bear  passant  sable, 
semie  des  estoiles  of  the  third,  ready  to  devour 
a  naked  ohild  of  the  fourth;  on  a  ohief  of  the 
second,  three  roses  gules  radiated  with  rays  of 
the  son  proper— Biohard  Babnbs,  Bp.  of  Carlisle, 
1570 ;  Bp.  of  Durham,  1577-87. 

Other  blazoning  of  these  arms  is  found. 

Aznre,  a  bend  argent  between  (wo  estoiles  or, 
a  bear  passant  sable  estoiled  or,  seizing  a  man 
proper;  on  a  chief  azure  three  roses  gnles  radi- 
ated Or—BARNBS.  •  Babhm. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  argent,  between  two  estoiles  or,  a  naked  boy,  front 
faoed,  holding  in  both  hands  proper  sable  the  tongne  of  a  bear  statant  of 
the  last  estoiled  gold,  a  chief  as  the  second  charged  with  three  roses 
gules  radiated  like  the  third.— Babnxs  [the  aims  confirmed  1571,  HarL 
MS.  5847]. 

The  YoxrsDJJSQ  Hospital  in  London  has  for  its  insignia : 

Per  fesse  aznre  and  vert;  in  chief  a  erasoent  argent  between  two 
mullets  of  six  points  or ;  in  base  an  infant  exposed  and  stretching  out 
its  arms  for  help  proper.    Motto,  *  Help.' 

Chisel :  this  occurs  variously  in  different  branches  of  the 
family  of  Chssselden.  It  also  occurs  in  the  crest  of  the 
Company  of  Mabblbbs  drawn  as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  oheyron  sable  between  three  chisels 
or  handled  of  the  second — Chsssldon,  Harl.  MS. 
1386. 

An  arm  embowed  vested  azure  cuffed  argent, 
holding  in  the  hand  proper  an  engraving  chisel  of  the  last — Crest  of  the 
Mabblbbs'  Company. 

Chubf  {leuoiscus  eephalus):  this  fish,  common  to  England 
and  belonging  to  the  order  cyprinida,  seems  only  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  punning  name,  since  it  is  only  borne 
by  the  family  of  Ghobbe. 

Vert,  three  chub  fish  haurient  sable — Chobb. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three  chub  fish  argent  three  shovellers 
sable ;  on  a  chief  danoetty  of  the  second  three  escallops  of  the  first — 
Chobbe  [and  one  of  the  quarterings  borne  by  Lord  Dobkbb,  of  Wing, 
Bucks]. 


Chisel. 


Chimera.    See  Sphinx, 


China  Cokar.    See  Palmk 


CHTIB. 
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Seal  of  Lord  Ds  la  Bochs. 


Together  with  the  above  must  be  classed  the  roach  (leuciseui 
ndilus,  fr.  roise).      The    most    au- 
thentic instance  of  a  delineation  of  this 
charge  is  perhaps  found  on  Lord  de  la 
Boche's  seal. 

Gules,  three  roaoh  naiant  in  pale  aigent 
— Seal  of  Thomas  Lord  Ds  hk  Bochb  affixed 
to  the  Barons'  letter  to  Pope  Boniface  Ym., 
1301. 

Again  it  is  represented  on  the  seal 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury, 1397—1414,  where  the  shield 
bearing  the  fish  (which  are  supposed 
to  be  roach)  is  represented  as  borne  by  one  of  the  four  mur- 
dereiB  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  though  what  connection  they  had 
with  the  Boche  family  is  not  known. 

It  may  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  application  of  this  charge 
to  the  name  of  the  family  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  punning 
adopted  in  heraldic  devices,  for  the  remains  of  Boche  Castle, 
founded  by  Adam  de  la  Boche,  still  exist  on  an  insulated  rock 
(fr.  raehs)  of  great  height,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
proverb  '  sound  as  a  roach '  has  its  origin  in  the  same  confusion 
of  the  French  and  English  language. 

The  roach  is  found  borne  diiferently  by  different  descendants 
of  the  family,  e.g. 

Gnlee,  three  roaoh  naiant  or  within  a  bordore  engrailed  argent— Sir 
Da^id  BocHB  of  Garass,  Limerick. 

Sable,  three  roach  naiant  in  pale  argent — De  la  Bochs,  Herefordshire. 

Azure,  three  roach  naiant  argent  within  a  bordare  or— Walter  Boche 
of  Bromham,  'V^te. 

Gules,  three  roaoh  naiant  in  pale  argent — Peter  de  Btjpibus  [or  Sir 
Pierre  des  Bochss],  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1206-38. 

Or,  a  bull  passant  gules  between  three  roach  haurient  proper,  a  chief 
eh^tiy  or  and  azure — Sir  William  Bochb,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1540. 

Axigent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  roach  of  the  field — Hutshb,  Devon- 
ahire. 

Gnles,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  roach  naiant  argent ;   on 
a  chief  of  the  second  three  herons  sable,  billed  and  membered  gul( 
HoBB8»  Middlesex. 
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Church :  this  is  not  unfreqnently  represented  in  coats  of 
arms  of  recent  date,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  special  character- 
istics to  be  noted  in  the  several  examples,  and  the  method  of 
representing  the  church  seems  somewhat  arbitrary.  This  is  so 
in  a  yery  marked  way  on  the  insignia  of  the  Burgh  of  Gulross. 

Azore,  a  fesse  or,  in  base  a  ohiirch  argent — Tskplbton. 

A  ohorch  with  a  spire ;  on  the  dexter  chief  the  sun  in  splendour,  on 
the  sinister  a  crescent ;  at  the  dexter  end  of  the  oharoh  three  ears  of 
com  on  one  stalk,  at  the  sinister  end  of  the  choroh  a  saltire — Seal  of 
town  of  AsHBUBTON,  Devon. 

Azure,  a  perspective  view  of  the  church  of  S.  Servanus,  shewing  the 
south  side,  in  which  there  is  a  gate,  with  a  window  on  each  side ;  the  top 
of  the  west  end  [I]  of  the  church  ensigned  with  a  passion  cross :  in  the 
west  end  another  gate,  and  two  windows  over  it  and  one  window  over  the 
two  last ;  a  square  steeple  terminating  the  building  towards  the  east  [1], 
above  the  battlements  of  which  is  a  cupola  ensigned  with  a  ball  on  the 
top  of  a  rod,  all  argent  masoned  sable — ^Burgh  of  Culboss,  Scotland. 

Together  with  the  church  will  be  conveniently  grouped  the 
cathedral  and  the  ehapel  (fr.  ehapdU),  These,  like  the  church, 
are  found  only  in  one  or  two  modern  coats  of  arms. 

Azure,  on  a  cross  argent,  between  four  stms  or,  a  Cathedral  church 
gules^-NiOHOLBOMi  Virginia  [granted  1698-4]. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  vert,  a  chapel  of  the  first,  roofed  gules  between 
four  escallop  shells  counterchanged — Chappell,  Cambridgeshire. 

Beneath  the  same  heading  will  be  conveniently  noted  the 
Porehy  the  Shrine,  and  the  Altar- tomb. 

Gules,  three  porches  of  churches  with  double  doors  expanded  argent — 
Lesinoton. 

....  A  shrine  of  Gothic  work ;  over  it  an  angel  holding  an  escutcheon 
gules ;  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or — Seal  of  borough  of  Wil- 
ton, Wiltshire. 

Gules,  on  an  altar-tomb  a  lamb  passant  guardant  argent  oanying  a 
banner  of  the  last  charged  with  a  cross  of  the  first,  resting  the  dexter  fore- 
foot on  a  mound  or — ^Augustinian  College  of  Ashbidob,  co.  Buckingham. 

Churn  :  this  device  seems  to  be  borne  only  by  one  fanuly, 
but  the  origin  of  the  selection  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Azure,  three  butter  chums  or — ^Beade,  Wales. 

Chough.    See  Comifft  Chough.  Church-bell.    See  Belt. 
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Cinquefoili  (tr.  qutnte/euilh)  or  qu%nt$- 
foil:  a  bearing  of  conventional  form,  hav- 
ing five  leaves,  as  the  name  implies,  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  the  centre  pierced. 

Gules,  a  oinqaefoil  pierced  ermine — Town  of 
Leicxsteb. 

Robert  Qubnct  de  gonles  mig  qnintefaeile  de 
hermyne — ^Boll^temp.  HsN.m. 

William  Babdolv  d'aznr  a  trois  quinte  fen- 
iles  d'or— IWd.  ''<>^  o^  Lmcmtb*. 

Sire  Johan  Patnel  de  gonles  a  mi  qnintefoil  de  argent — BoU,  temp. 
Ed.  n. 

Or,  a  einqnefoil  gales — ^Vbb- 

BON. 

Or,  three  dnqaef oils  gales — 
Dtse. 
Gales,  a  dnqaefoil  or — ^Al- 


BAMtOLFKB. 


flroKwrra. 


Azore,  a  oinqaefoil  ermine 
pioroed  of  the  field — ^Ashi.bt. 

Argent,  a  oinqaefoil  azare — 
Motob  or  Mutton. 

Argent,  three  oinqaefoils  gales— Dabxix. 

Argent,  two  bars  goles,  in  chief  three  cinqnefoils  of  the  second — 
Stokwith. 

Cinnamon :  a  solitary  instance  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
wbich  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  occurs  as  follows. 

Or,  on  a  cheyron  gales,  between  in  chief  two  cinnamon  leayes  erased 
▼ert,  and  in  base  a  negro  girt  with  white  linen  striped  bine,  carrying  on 
a  bamboo  yoke  two  bandies  of  cinnamon  proper,  three  cinnamon  leayes 
as  the  first— PiBUS,  Hertford  (granted  1768). 

Civet,  (fr.  eivetU)f  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Civet 
Cat  {viverra  eiveita  of  Linneeus) :  appears  at  least  upon  one  coat 
of  arms. 

Sable,  three  civet  cats  passant  in  pale  argent — Sbbtbs,  Scotland. 


Cimier.    See  Crett, 
Cinabar,  or  Cinahre.    See  GuUi. 
Circle  of  Qlory.    See  Ninibtu. 
Citadel.    See  Cattle. 


City.    See  Town. 

Civic  Crown,  and  Civic  wreath. 

See  Chaplet. 
Civic  IMace.    See  Maee. 


J 


/ 
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CLOCK — CLOTH. 


Clock:  this  charge  is  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  bear- 
ings of  the  company  which  have  been  thus  blazoned. 

Sable,  a  dock,  each  of  the  four  oomer  pillars  of  the  case  erected  on 
a  lion  couchant,  and  on  each  capital  a  mound  ensigned  with  a  cross  pat- 
t^,  and  on  the  dome  of  the  case  an  imperial  crown  supported  by  cir- 
calar  arches  springing  from  the  pillars,  nnder  which  arches  the  bell  ap- 
pears, and  on  the  centre  of  the  dial-plate  a  doable  rose,  all  or — Clook- 
XAKSBs'  Company,  London. 

The  credit  of  this  minute  example  of  blazon  (presenting  a 
great  contrast  to  the  simple  insignia  of  more  ancient  companies) 
is  due  to  Sir  Edw.  "Walker,  Garter,  who  granted  it  in  1677. 

Closet :  this  may  be  considered  as  the  diminutiye  of  the  Bar, 
of  which  it  is  half  the  width,  i.e.  a  tenth  of  the  shield,  so  that 
only  nine  closets  can  be  borne  in  one  shield ;  the  term  ehsetty 
is  sometimes  used  signifying  harry  of  many  pieces,  though  the 
term  harry  may  be  used  of  any  even  number  of  pieces. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  two  closets  gnles — ^Malbisb. 
Argent,  three  bars  closetted  gales  [»  9  barralets] — ^Bsbnstead. 
Argent,  three  closets  sable — ^Anobujic^,  Scotland. 

Clothf  Piece  of:  this  is  a  charge  borne  by  the 
Company  of  Tailoss  of  Chesteb.  A  somewhat 
similar  bearing  in  the  insignia  of  the  Mebchaitt 
Tailobs  of  Londok  is  called  a  Parliament-robe. 

Argent,  a  tent  between  two  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth; 
on  a  chief  azare  . . . . — Company  of  Merchant  Tailobs, 
Chester.  Pleoe  of  aoth. 


Clacks.    See  MiU-wheeU, 
Clam :  a  local  term  for  the  cockle, 

or  eseallopt  by  Scottish  hersJds. 
Clapper.    See  Bell. 
C I  are  n  ce  ux.    See  Heralds. 
Clarine,  (fr.) :  belled ;  appUed  to 

cows,  sheep,  <fec.,  having  bells. 
Clarion,  or  Clarieord.  See  Rest. 
Clasp.    See  Book  and  Medal. 
Claws  of,  and  Clawed.  See  Hammer, 
Clay  mpre,  or  CVymore,  See  Sword, 


Clech^.  See  Crou  dech^e,  §  16. 
Clenched  :  of  a  hand  when  closed. 
Cleyed:   i.q.  clawed,  applied  to 

hoarSf  *  tasked  and  cleyed  or.' 
Close :  a  term  applied  to  wings  of 

birds ;  and  to  helmets. 
Closing-tongs.      See  foimd^r's- 

tongs, 
Clou^f  (fr.):  nailed;  saidofhorso* 

shoes,  dog-collars,  <feo.,  when  th.e 

zudls  are  of  a  different  tincture. 
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Clothiers'  implements.    The  habiek  was  a  tool  need  for  huld- 
ing  the  cloth  firm  whilst  it  was  operated  on  by  the 
teazel  or  other  instniment.     The  word  ia  probably  a 
comiption  of  the  *  habiting  hook, 'and  it  is  represented 
on  the  arms  of  the  Company,  as  shewn  in  the  margin. 

The  teazel  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  under  thistle. 
The  eheare  for  cropping  the  pile  or  nap  fur  render- 
ing the  surface  smooth  will  be  found  under  the 
implements  of  Weavere. 

The  preen  appears  to  be  an  instrument  which  was  used  for 
much  the  same  purpose  as  the  teazel.  It  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  the  insignia  of  any  of  the  com- 
panies, but  it  is  found  in  the  arms  of  a 
private  person,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 


HAbiek. 


Azure,  a  preen  or — Phbxhbb. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  two  habicks 
in  chief  argent  and  a  teazel  in  base  slipped  or — 
Clothwoweebs'  Company,  London  [originally 
incorporated  1482,  by  the  style  of  ^e  Frater- 
nity of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  the  Sheermen  of  London ;  confirmed  in  1528,  but  incorporated  as  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  arms  granted  1530]. 

Clouds  (fr.  nuA)  sometimes  occur  as  bearings,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Mebcsbs'  and  DsAPsas'  Companies,  and  a  few  fami- 
lies. Yery  frequently  arms,  &c.,  are  represented  issuing  from 
the  clouds;  and  in  French  arms  still  more  so,  since  the  dextro^ 
dure  as  it  issues  from  the  side  of  the  shield  is  generally  surroundt  d 
by  clouds.  The  partition-line  called  neJmly  (fr.  nuagf^^  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  conventional  representution  of  clouds,  is 
common  in  heraldry.    See  also  examples  under  Bay  and  IHara. 

Azore,  three  clouds  proper  radiated  in  base  or ;  each  surmounted  with 
a  triple  crown  of  the  second,  the  cap  gules — Dbapsbs'  Company  [arms 
granted  1439]. 

Sable,  a  hand  proper  Tested  argent  issuing  out  of  the  clouds  in  chief 
of  the  second  rayonn^  or,  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  arm  also  proper  issuing 
from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield,  vested  argent :  in  base  . . .  dc. — 
College  of  Pbtbuums,  incorporated  1523. 
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Gnles,  a  dond  as  a  chief  nebnly  azure  and  argent,  with  thirteen  rays 
alternately  plain  and  wavy  desoending  palewise  or — ^Lesxtne,  Harl.  MS. 
4199. 

Gales,  a  battle-axe  held  by  a  dexter  arm  in  fesse  issning  from  olouds 
on  the  sinister ;  in  chief  two  mallets  argent — ^Pbttet. 

Clove :  the  spice  so  called.  It  is  usually  drawn  not  exactly 
in  its  natural  form,  but  as  in  the  margin,  resembling  the  arms 
of  the  Cro88  Avellane,  to  which  the  filbert  has  been  supposed  to 
supply  the  design. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  nine  cloves  sable,  three 
three  and  three  [or  better,  perhaps,  in '  three  groaps  of  three' 
— Gbocsbs*  Company,  Lond.  [Inc.  1346,  arms  granted  1531]. 

Or,  a  camel  passant  between  three  doves  sable — Glovx, 
WUts. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  doves  or — Duttibld. 

Yair,  on  a  fesse  gales,  five  cloves  argent — ^Bushbt,  0am- 
berland. 

Coach :  such  a  charge  will  be  found  only  in  the  arms  of 
the  Company. 

Azare,  a  chevron  between  three  coaches  or— Company  of  Goachx akbbs 
and  Coach  Habmsss-icaxsbs  [Incorporated  and  arms  granted  1677]. 

Cock  (fr.  coq),  sometimes  called  ham-door  cook  or  dunghill- 
eoek,  but  as  other  species  are  always  mentioned  with  some  ad- 
ditional epithet,  no  such  distinction  is  necessary.  The  gamo^ 
eoek  is  sometimes  specially  named,  and  so  is  the  hen. 

The  Coeh  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  ancient  rolls  of  arms. 
And  with  the  Cock  should  be  grouped  the  Capon  and  the 
CoohereU  (fr.  eoquerelU),  It  will  be  observed  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  charge  is  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  play 
upon  the  name  of  the  bearer. 


ClOTW. 


Clover-leaf.    See  Trefoil, 

Cloyshacke.    See  Harp, 

Club.    ^^  Staff, 

Cluster  of  Grapes.  See  Vine, 

C  lym ant,  or  CZtmant:  salient,  ap- 
plied to  the  goat. 

Coal-pick.    See  Axe, 

Coambulant :  rardy  used  for 
walking  side  by  side. 


Coat  of  Arms,  or  Coat-armour: 
the  general  term  for  the  eecuJt- 
eheon  or  shidd  of  arms,  bat  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  Sureoat, 
and  especially  to  that  of  a  par- 
soivant. 

Cob-fish.    See  Herring. 

Cockerel.    See  Coek, 

Cockle-shell.    See  EteaUop, 


OOCK. 
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A  cocic  with  tlie  eamh  of  a  different  tincture  may  be  blazoned 
crested  or  combed  (£r.  erite)  of  snch  tincture;  so  also  T^ith  the 
gUU^  or  uncelleSf  when  the  term  jellcpped  (written  frequently 
jowlopped)  or  ioattled  (fr.  harU  or  harheld)  is  used.  Other  terms 
are  also  found;  armed  (fr.  armS  or  anglf);  legged  or  mem- 
hered  (fr.  mcmbri) ;  spurred  (fr.  ^eronn^ ;  beaked  (fr.  hecque). 
With  the  French  the  term  hardi  is  used  when  the  right  leg  is 
raised;  and  in  both  English  and  French  arms  crowing  (fr. 
chantant\  when  the  beak  is  represented  as  open. 

Wmiam  de  Estoteyzlb  de  la  Marohe,  boreU  d^argent  et  de  goals  a 
troiB  oockee  noin— Boll,  temp.  Hsn.  m. 

Sire  Richard  de  Gokfbld,  de  asnre  a  nne  erois  e  iiij  ooks  de  or— Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  IL 

Aigent,  three  bam-door  oooks  crested  and  jowl- 
lopped  sable — Oockatnx  [also  borne  by  Cock- 
BUBKB,  Scotland]. 

Gnles,  three  bam-door  cocks  argent,  armed, 
crested,  and  jowllopped  or — Coox. 

Aznie,  a  dimghill-cock  perched  upon  an  escallop 
or — Ottebbubt. 

Argent,  a  cock  gales — Ohbei. 

Azure,  three  cocks  argent — Chanticlbbb,  Corn- 
wall 

Sable,  three  cocks  or,  membered  gules— Otino- 
TOH,  Kent. 

Argent,  three  cocks  sable,  anned,  crested,  and  wattled  or — Poxfbbt, 
1730. 

Argent,  three  game-cocks  gules,  crested  and  wattled  sable— CooxKiir. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  hens  sable — Atloit. 

Argent,  three  capons  sable  armed,  crested,  and  jowllopped  or — Oafon- 


OoCKATHa. 


Argent,  on  a  oheyron  yert  three  oockerells  of  the  first  membered  gules 
— Ohxckbbin,  Norwich. 

Gules,  a  cheivron  between  three  cocks  crowing  argent — Cbow,  Snffolk. 

D'argent,  au  coq  hardi  de  sable,  crdt^  beoqa^,  barb^  et  membr€  de 
gnsnles — ^Lb  Gocq,  Artois. 

D'or,  au  coq  chantant  de  gueules — ^Le  Coq,  de  Bidyille,  Normandie. 

The  Cock'e  head  is  also  frequently  borne  as  a  charge. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  three  cock's  heads  erased  sable  crested  and 
jeDopped  gules  a  mitre  or,  all  within  a  bordure  of  the  third,  charged  with 
ducal  coronets  of  the  fourth — Jxsxrs  College,  Cambridge. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  three  cock's  heads  erased  sable,  crested  and 
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jowUopped  gules,  a  mitre  or — John  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1472 ;  Bp. 
of  Worcester,  1476 ;  Bp.  of  Ely,  1486—1600. 

Cockatrice:  amongst  the  monsters  with  wings  the  Cocka- 
trice and  the  Wyvem  (Sax.  toiv&rs^  a  serpent)  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  heraldry.  They  differ  from  the  groups  of  Ghriffina  and 
Droffons,  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  two  legs,  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  ends  in  a  large  and  long  tail.  The  Cockatrice  is 
represented  as  having  the  head  of  a  eock,  but  the  tongue  ex- 
tended and  barbed.  Otherwise  it  is  very  similar  to  the  wyvem^ 
the  essential  difference  being  that  the  wyvem  has  the  head  of 
a  serpent,  but  with  the  tongue  extended  and  barbed.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  devices  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  tales  of  tra- 
vellers brought  from  the  Ea^,  which  had  a  special  charm  for 
many  a  designer  of  arn^. 

The  Cockatrice,  perhaps,  when  correctly  drawn,  should  have 
the  legs  and  feet  of  a  cock — ^the  Wyvem  those  of  an  eagle,  but 
these  details  are  seldom  observed  in  representation. 

Argent,  a  oockatrioe  azure,  combed,  beaked,  wattled,  and  membered 
gales— Damotb,  Lancaster. 

Argent,  a  oockatrioe  volant  sable,  crested, 
membered,  and  beaked— Lamolbt,  Lancaster. 

Or,  a  cockatrice,  the  tail  nowed  with  a  ser- 
pent's head  sable,  comb,  wattles,  and  head 
gules;  in  the  beak  a  trefoil  vert — Ashbh- 
HUBST,  Derby. 

Argent,  a  wyvem,  wings  endorsed,  gales — 
Bbass,  of  Ashe,  Devon.  (Bart.,  1660.) 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  between  two  lions 
rampant  of  the  last,  a  wyvem  volant,  in  bend 
of  the  field,  langaed  gales — Budinos. 

Argent,  a  wyvem  passant  azure — ^Davbt. 

Argent,  a  wyvem  with  wings  endorsed  sable 
— TiLLET,  Devon. 

Gales,  a  wyvem  volant  or — Southwell. 

Gales,  a  wyvem  or,  on  a  chief  azure  three 
mallets  or — ^Priory  of  S.  Peter,  Hsbbtobd,  and 
also  of  Havebvobdwsst. 

Yert,  a  wyvem-dragon  passant  volant  argent 
swallowing  a  child  proper  —  Waebimobham 
[from  Harl.  MS.  1404J.  KuDntoa. 
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Sire  Johtu  de  FaLBBocsn  de  or,  k  on  oheveton 
dt  nble  e  ij  wttcm  da  uble— Bed],  tsmp.  Ed.  n. 

Sir  EdmoD  de  Uiclbb,  da  or,  >  ime  bands  da 
Mble :  en  1a  bands  iij  wyviea  da  trgeni—Ibid, 

Or,  ft  wiTero  between  three  fleni-da-l7s  vert — 
BDCHurFB,  Bp.  of  Petarb<wo[igh,  I76S-91. 

Qolea,  KiriTem  or,  on  ft  ehief  ainre,  three  muUeti 
piareed  of  the  leoood — Hkbiiobd  Prior;,  Fem- 
Imkeahire. 

[The  figoia  ol  the  WTram  hare  given  in  the 
mirgiii  ii  from  one  of  the  mpparterB  of  the  arms 

OtKsKHBDY,  00.  AjT.]  KnnBT. 

Coakfttrieee  ftleo  oocnr  in  the  anni  of  the  tunilies  of  Qkui  ;  Bbkht, 
Cd.  Kent ;  Bootb  ;  BoaiB,  Devon ;  Bsomi,  Norfolk ;  Jonas ;  Houy 
Bims,  Newark. 

WjremB  ue  bame  bj  Tun,  Oxford  ;  Dbipmb,  Oxford,  1613 ;  BaaHr, 
Oxford,  1618  ;  MiOBUTB,  Sootl&nd ;  Di  Wntroif ,  Oloooeetar. 

Similar  to  the  Cook&trice  ia  the  £<uilui,  and  it  ia  aanally 
held  to  be  Bynonymoiu  with  it,  but  it  ie  aaid  in  books  of 
heraldiy  to  bave  an  additional  head,  like  that  of  a  dragon,  at 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  hence  the  Batib'ii  is  sometimes  termed 
an  Amphitiai*  Coekatriet.  Similar  alio  ia  ihe  AmphUUrt,  which 
is  found  frequently  is  French  ooata  of  arms,  and  is  deacribed 
as  a  Tinged  serpent  with  dragons'  feet,  of  which  the  tail  ends 
in  another  serpent,  or  in  more  than  one  serpent ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  aaid  to  be  grtngoU  of  so  many  serpents.  The  JSydra 
{ft.  hj/dre)  also  occurs  in  heraldic  designs,  bnt  though  compared 
with  the  dragon  it  is  more  like  the  WTvem,  having  only  two  lega, 
even  if  it  has  those.  The  peculiarity  is  that  it  partakes  some- 
what of  its  mythological  prototype,  inaamnch  as  it  baa  seven 
heads — though  in  one  cose  the  blazoning  especially  reduces  the 
number  to  &ve. 

Argent,  a  oockstrioe  with  wings  endorsed  and  tail  nowed ;  at  the  cud 
thareof  ft  dragon's  head  all  Bftbla— Luiolii,  Dalton,  Torkahire. 

Argent,  a  basiliak,  wioge  endoTsed,  tail  nowed  sable — Lujolbi,  Hft- 
thorpe  Hall,  Torkahire. 

D'asnra,  a  I'smphistera  d'or— Du  Bocbq  Sunts-Cboix,  Breise. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  azure,  on  ft  ohiel  gules,  three  five-headed  hydras  aa 
the  Srst— OauiDFBi. 

A  hf dia,  wing*  endoned,  vert,  sosled  or— Crest  ol  Babbbt  of  Avelf. 
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Cod.  The  representations  of  different  varieties  of  fish  are 
not  always  to  be'  distinguished,  though  the  names  are  so  in 
the  blazon.  The  Cod,  the  Hake,  the  Ling^  and  the  Whiting 
(all  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gadida),  are  found  on  Tarious 
coats  of  arms.  The  ffake  is  rather  more  slender,  and  compara- 
tively larger  about  the  head,  than  the  cod,  but  otherwise  the 
drawing  does  not  distinguish  the  several  kinds.  Indeed  the 
drawing  of  fish  in  heraldry  is  very  arbitrary,  and  it  will  be 
observed  it  is  mostly  in  punning  arms  that  fish  occur. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  codfishes  nalant  argent — Codd. 

Azure,  three  codfishes  naiant  in  pale  argent— Bbok. 

Azure,  three  hake  fishes  haoriant  argent — Haxe.^  . 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  whitings  proper — W^XS^o. 

Azure,  three  whitingB  hauriant  argent — Whittinoton.       v 

Argent,  on  a  lesse  danoetty  azure,  three  ling's ' 
heads  erased  or — Caldwell,  StaflPordshire. 

On  a  f  esse  wavy  between  three  dolphins  embowed, 
three  hakes  naiant  with  a  coronet  over  eaoh» 
Mayor's  Seal,  town  of  Wszvord. 

Gules,  three  hakes  hauriant  argent — ^HAZSHsn, 
Ireland. 

Azure,  three  hakes  hauriant  argent — ^Hackbt. 

Yert,  three  hakes  hauriant  argent — Do  net.  [Bla- 
zoned sometimes  as  breams.'] 

The  haddock  (which  is  grouped  by  natural- 
ists under  the  same  division)  does  not  occur 
in  any  coat  of  arms,  but  the  crest  of  the 
family  of  HAnnocx,  Lancashire,  is — 

A  dexter  hand  holding  a  haddock. 

A  species  of  ling  is  called  sometimes  the 
hurhoty  but  it  lives  in  fresh  water;  and  this  Haddock. 

is  also  called  the  etmeg  JUh,  and  supposed  to  be  allusive  in  the 
following  arms. 

Argent,  on  a  dheyron  azure,  a  ooney  oourant  between  two  bnrbot  or 
ooney  fish  hauriant  of  the  field.  On  a  chief  chequy  argent  and  azure 
a  rose  gules—Biohard  Ghethet,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  1562-79. 


Caldwblx.. 


Cceur.  SeeK^rt.  With  French 
heralds  '  en  cceur'  means  in  the 
fesse-point. 


Cocoa-nut.    See  Palm, 
Cog.    See  MiU-wheel. 
Cognizance.    See  Badge, 
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Collar.  A  plain  collar  is  not  unfreqaentiy  found  BniTotmd- 
ing  the  necks  of  Dogt,  Liotu,  ftc.  It  u  graeraily  of  gold,  Mme> 
timeg  of  silver,  rarely  of  another  tincture.  The  plain  collar 
does  not  appear  to  be  employed  separately  as  a  charge,  but 
when  an  animal  is  said  to  be  'collared'  or  gergtd  (fr.  aeeoU 
or  eollete)  a  plain  collar  is  implied ;  still 
animals  ore  often  gorged  with  dncal  and 
other  MTMMfa. 

When  a  beast  is  gorged  and  ehaitud, 
the  chain  most  be  affixed  to  the  collar 
and  reflected  over  the  back,  as  in  the 
annexed  example.  Sometimes  a  doable 
collar  is  named. 

Argent,  a  lion  nrnpant,  gales,  dncall;  gorged 
and  chained  or — Fhilipps,  Pombroka,  Fkiotm. 

Sre  Johan  de  EATisDiaB,  de  argent  a  on  lion  rampaond  da  gooles  od 
la  coawe  fordue  e  nn  ooler  de  aiui — BoU,  temp.  En.  n. 

Argent,  three  annolets  or,  on  a  ohief  argent  a  greyhound  oourant  gales 
eolUred  of  the  second— Bhodis. 

Bable,  a  lion  rampant  ermine  with  a  collar  gsmel  arare ;  therefrom 
pendent  an  eacotoheon  ol  the  loat  oharged  with  a  mallet  argent — Pow- 
)uij.,  Lsnoaater. 

Collar  of  SS.  Collars  stadded  with  the  letter  S,  oi  oon- 
nsting  uf  many  of  that  letter  linked  together, 
either  alone  or  alternately  with  other  figures, 
have  been  at  times  much  voro  by  persons  N 
holding  great  offices  in  the  State,  as  well  as  [^ 
by  the  gentry  of  Tuious  ranks  from  esquires 
upwards.  They  were  worn  by  the  Lords  Chief  Jnstioes,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Uayor  of  Lon. 
don,  the  Kings  of  Arms,  and  Heralds,  and  the  Seijeants  at 
Arms,  though  frequently  they  are  little  more  than  ordinary  chain 
collars  with  the  links  twisted  so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  S. 

Coinlisei  a  tureoat;  old  tr.  term  Coler  (old  tr.),  coilar. 

used  toi  the  lambreqydn  or  aon-  Collar^point,    See  PoaO, 

tU,  q.T.  Collared,  i.q.  gorged  (tr.  eoUttt); 

Cokar,  China,    Bee  Palm.  having  a  eoUor,  q.T. 
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The  signification  of  the  letter  8  in  connection  with  the  collar 
has  been  variously  explained.  Perhaps  the  best  conjectures 
are,  either  that  the  device  was  invented  to  represent  the  word 
Sourtagne^  the  favourite  motto  of  Henry  lY.,  which  he  bore 
when  Earl  of  Derby,  and  retained  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne ;  or  else  that  that  word  was  suggested  by  an  after- 
thought of  some  courtier,  or  perhaps  of  the  royal  jeweller  him- 
self, as  explanatory  of  the  form  which  the  workman  had  adopted, 
and  which  was  so  suitable  to  chain-work. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  collar  of  SS  was  originally 
a  badge  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that  Henry  lY.  was  the 
first  sovereign  who  granted  to  the  nobility  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favour  a  licence  to  wear  it ;  and,  according  to  an  old  chronicle, 
Henry  Y.,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1415,  gave  to  such  of 
his  followers  as  were  not  already  noble  permission  to  wear  ''un 
collier  sem6  de  lettres  S  de  son  ordre." 

The  right  of  knights  to  wear  such  a  collar  of  gold  was  re- 
cognised by  Act  of  Parliament,  24  Hen.  YIII.,  but  restricted 
to  persons  who  were  not  below  that  grade. 

The  collar  of  88  begins  to  appear  upon  monuments  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  upon  distinguished  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.  It  is  represented  as  if  worn  by  Sir  Thomas 
Burton,  in  1381,  on  the  brass  at  Little  Casterton  Church  (though 
the  brass  was  not  executed  till  eirea  1410).  It  is  also  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  Sir  Robert  de  Hattfield,  who  is  attired  as 
a  civilian,  and  by  his  wife,  on  the  brass  in  Oulton  Church,  York- 
shire, which  is  dated  1409.  On  a  brass  in  Hereford  Cathedral 
it  is  represented  as  worn  by  Lady  Delamere  (1435),  but  not  by 
her  husband.  The  monumental  effigy  in  Little  Dunmow  Church, 
Essex,  to  Matilda,  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  lived  temp.  King  John, 
is  of  no  value  as  evidence,  as  the 
effigy  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  example  here  given  is  from  the 
brass  of  Sir  John  Dbatton,  1411, 
which  exists  in  Dorchester  Church,  sir  John  d.attoit. 

Oxon. 
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The  doUar  of  Sutu  and  JRoisa  also  should  be  mentioned  here, 
being  one  of  the  badges  of  Henry  lY .  It 
occurs  on  several  brasses,  and  the  right  to 
bear  this  mark  of  favour  was  no  doubt  ac« 
quired  direct  from  the  sovereign.  This  col- 
lar was  not  80  common  as  that  of  the  SS. 
According  to  Haines,  it  occurs  on  brasses 
at  Eougham,  Norfolk,  e.  1470;  at  LiDing-  Coii«of8«ui«ndiioMt. 

ston  Lovell,  Ozon,  1471 ;  at  Brozbourne,  Herts,  1473 ;  at  Sard- 
ley,  Derbyshire,  1478;  at  St  Albans,  1480;  and  at  Little 
Easton,  Essex,  1483. 

Some  kings  of  arms  and  heralds  have  also  encircled  their  arms 
with  the  collars  pertaining  to  their  degrees. 

College.  In  one  case  only  as  yet  a  representation  of  a 
College  occurs  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  eaid 
to  be  an  English  example. 

Yert,  a  college  argent  masoned  proper ;  in  chief  the  rising  son  or,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  third — Ymamu.  College. 

Colours.  Although,  properly  speaking,  there  are  but  the 
nine  tinctures  in  Heraldry  (q.v.),  of  which  two  are  metals,  yet 
in  some  coats  of  arms  certaia  colours  are  incidentally  and  per- 
haps irregularly  named..  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  lion  partly 
of  an  ash  colour ;  a  horse,  of  a  hatf  colour ;  a  horse's  head  and 
wild-ducks,  hroum ;  the  mine^  in  the  arms  of  the  Miners'  Com- 
pany (q.v.),  of  earth  colour,  with  the  chief  hrown  colour.  The 
carnation  is  frequently  used  with  the  French  heralds  for  pink 
or  fle»h  colour,  applied  to  human  subjects,  and  especially  the 
face;  grey  is  applied  to  hair,  russet  is  said  of  a  parrot,  and 
yeUcw  of  a  pheasant's  breast.  With  respect  to  white^  it  may 
be  used  instead  of  argent  for  the  lining  of  mantles,  which  are 
not  generally  taken  for  cloth  of  silver,  but  a  pure  white  fur, 


College  of  Arms.    See  Herald.  erect  when  preparing  to  take 

College-pots.    See  Cups,  flight,  and  may  be  fonnd  applied 

Col  lying :  a  term  applied  by  writers  by  some  heralds  to  the  eagle  also. 

on  ialoonry  to  the  bird  with  head  Cold-wells.    See  WelU» 
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which  some  call  the  litvit*s  skin.  It  often  happens,  too,  that 
certain  charges  are  blazoned  '  proper,'  and  these  when  rightly 
represented  frequently  require  the  use  of  other  colours  than  the 
recognised  tinctures  of  heraldry.  Gold  and  stheTf  with  heralds 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  terms  used  for  or  and  argmt  in 
complicated  arms,  where  these  tinctures  have  been  already 
named,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  repetition  of 
the  same  word. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  the  head,  paws,  and  half  of  the  tail  ash 
oolour — GwzLT,  South  Wales. 

Argent,  a  horse  passant,  bay  oolour,  between  two  ttlting-spears  in  fesse 
sable — Shskbl,  Pebworth. 

Argent,  a  horse  passant,  bay  oolour,  holding  in  his  mouth  a  tulip 
slipped  proper — ^Athebton.    [Noted  by  Glover  as  a  qaartering.] 

A  chief  or  charged  with  three  horse's  heads  erased  brown — 

Wbenne. 

Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  wild  ducks  brown — Wolbich. 

D'argent,  aux  deux  jumeaux  aocoupl6s  de  carnation  pos6  sur  nne  ter- 
rasse  de  sinople — ^Martin  de  Boxtdabd. 

Gules,  three  men's  heads  coaped  at  the  shoulders  argent,  orined  grey — 

EOTE. 

Per  pale,  argent  and  gules,  in  the  dexter  fesse  point  a  parrot  russe, 
beaked  and  legged  or — Biohard  Sbnhousb,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  1624-26. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azure  between  three  pheasant  cooks  vert,  beaked 
and  legged  gales,  breast  yellow— Bichard  Chopin,  Alderman  of  London. 

In  poetical  blazon,  however,  with  old  writers,  other  than  tech- 
nical terms  are  used.  For  instance,  at  the  Siege  of  Caerlaverock, 
which  took  place  a.d.  1800,  we  leam  fcom  a  contemporary  poem 
of  the  siege  that  Robert  Fitz-Eogee  had  his  banner 

**  Be  or  e  de  rouge  esquartelfe,  0  un  bende  tainte  en  noir^** 
which  we  should  now  blazon 

Quarterly  or  and  gules,  a  bend  sable. 

And  the  Earl  of  Hereford  had 

**  Baniere  oat  de  InAe  oendal  fort      De  or  fin,  dont  au  dehors  asis 
0  une  blanche  bendel^  Ot  en  rampant  lyonceaus  sis," 

De  deus  oostices  entreai^e 

which  would  be  blazoned  now  as 

Azure,  a  bend  argent  ootised  or,  between  six  lioncels  rampant  of  the 
second. 
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Other  examples  will  be  found,  e.g.  in  an  example  given 
under  eadencj/,  where  it  will  be  Ken  tlmt  '  gules'  is  described 
as  'red  as  blood,'  tenneillt  cum  tane;  and  under  chapUt,  'deux 
chapeaux  dee  roses  v«rmalt.' 

Columbine,    or    Columh'an  fimer,    {a^iUgia     vulgarii), 
seems  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  many  other 
Aowere.     Possibly  this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
tbat  it  was  the  badg»  of  the  House  of  Lakc&bisb. 
It  occurs  in  oue  of  the  London  insignia.     The  an- 
cient and  heraldic  method  of  drawing  is  shewn  in  i 
the  margin,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  been  drawn  j 
as  shewn  below,    in  the  arms  of  Eau,  Bishon  of 
Oxford.     The   fr.  aneoUt  is   borne  bj  the   family 
of  Bacohil,  Picardie,  while  the  allied  eampanuU  is  borne  by 
that  of  Hbsfbl,  Artois. 

Argent,  a  cbsTron  sable  between  three  oolnmbines  asue  tlifjed  pro- 
per— CovBHTBT,  Lord  Major  ol  London,  1426. 

Argent,  a  oherron  between  three  oolumbiDea  pen-  i 
jeot  azure,  barbed  gales,  slippad  vert— Tmoiht 
Hux,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1688-00. 

Argent,  a  cheTcon  engnuled  gules  between  three  I 
colombioee  proper,  stalked  and  leaved  Tert — Coois' 
Companj,  incorporated  1473. 

Sable,  a  bend  argent  between  three  columbinea 
ol  the  Bsoond— Waiaub,  Norloltl. 

Argent,  a  aaltire  cheqnej  or  and  azure  between 
taui  oolnmbines  proper — Cdllihoborns,  Devon. 

Or,  on  a  bend  asure  three  bocklea  of  the  first, 
in  chief  a  Colombian  flower  slipped  proper— Snauire,  Dundee. 

Or,  three  colnmbine  buds  vert— Casiuii. 

Argent,  two  colonkblae  slips  crossed  and  drooping  proper,  flowered 
purple— BassHUk 

Or,  a  cherroa  aable  between  three  oolmnbines  scare — CnBraunui. 


Hall,  Blibopof 


Cott.    See  Hone. 

Comb.  (1)  See  Flax-am})  and 
Wool-cvmii  under  Woolcard;  (2) 
See  Carry-eomb;   (3)  Bee  Cock' i 


Column.    Bee  Pitlar. 
Combed:  used  of  ■  eoek  irfun 
the  comb  is  of  a  different  tino- 

Combel.    Bee  Chief. 
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Combi  {tr.pei^ns):  the  comb  when  blazoned  without  any 
prefix  is  to  be  represented  as  in  the  margin. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  as  will  be  seen.  More 
frequently  the  kind  of  comb  is  named :  e.g. 
the  Jeney-eamb  or  ioooUeambyflax-eomh^  curry' 
eomhf  &c.  Comb. 

Gnles,  a  ohoTron  between  three  combs  argent — Ponsonbt. 

Azure,  a  lion  passant  guardant  between  three  combs  or — Company  of 
CoMBUAKEBS,  incorporated  1636. 

Sable,  three  combs  argent— -Tumstall,  Bp.  of  London,  1522 ;  of  Dnr- 
ham,  16dO-69, 

Ermine,  on  two  bars  sable  three  combs  argent — ^Lucis. 

Argent,  a  fesse  wavy  between  three  combs  gales — Txbmom,  Essex. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  gnles  three  combs  or — Oombb. 

Comet,  (fr.  eom^te\  or  Blazing-star :  an  estoile  of  six  points, 
with  a  tail  extending  from  it  in  bend.  The  term  bearded 
(fr.  caudi)  is  applied  to  the  tail  when  the 
tincture  is  different. 

Aznre,  a  comet  or — GABTwrnoHT,  Scotland. 
[Oiherwise,  Azure,  a  comet  in  the  dexter  chief 
point  with  rays  streaming  in  bend  or.] 

Azure,  a  four-pointed  comet  star  .  . . — Hubs- 
ton. 

Per  fesse  or  and  azure,  a  pUe  counterchanged; 
in  the  chief  a  lion  rampant ;  in  base  on  each  side 
of  bottom  of  pile  a  blazing  comet  counter- 
changed— Coldwbll,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  1702. 

Combatant :  a  word  expressiTe  of  the  position  of  two  lions 
rampant  face  to  face,  or  of  two  goats.  The  word  rampant,  though 
sometimes  used  as  well,  is  superfluous. 

Or,  two  lions  (rampant)  combatant  gnles,  armed  and  langaed 
WrcoiCBB. 
Argent,  two  goats  salient,  combatant  argent — Ezdd. 


Caktwmoxt. 


Commisse.    See  Tau  CrosSt  §  84. 
Complement:  fulness;  the  moon 
in  her  complement  =>  *  fall  moon.* 
Compony.    See  Goboni, 


Con  oh  6,  (fr.) :  applied  to  a  Dol- 
phin much  carved,  the  head 
nearly  toaching  the  tail  (i.e.  like 
a  spiral  shell). 


OOMPARTM  BNT— <X>MP  AS8K8. 
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Compartment:  a  term  peculiar  to  the  heraldry  of  Soot- 
land.  An  ordinary  compartment  is  a  kind  of  carved  panel 
pkeed  below  the  ^ield  bearing  the  motto,  and  the  supporters 
standing  upon  it  It  has  no  fixed  form,  but  may  be  yaried  at 
pleasure. 

Compartments  of  special  forms,  howeTer,haTe  been  attributed 
to  certain  Scottish  families. 

Compasses,  (fr.  eomptu):  in  the  insignia  of  the  Company 
of  Carpenters,  as  well  as  in  others  named, 
this  instrument  is  borne  expanded  chevron- 
vise,  as  shewn  in  the  margin.     For  the 
C<»npa9S  Dial,  see  under  Magnetic  Needle. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  engrailed  between  three  pairs 
of  compasses  expanded  at  the  points  sable — 
Companj  of  Cabpentebs. 

Argent,  an  annolet  between  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  oompasaes  sable^ 
Hadlxiqh. 

Aznre,  three  pairs  of  compasses  extended  or,  pointed  sable— Bokht. 

Per  ehevron  orenelly  or  and  sable,  three  pairs  of  eompasses  extended 
eoanterobanged — Cabtwbiqbt. 

QxHes,  a  chevron  argent  between  two  pairs  of  oompassee  in  chief  ex- 
tended at  the  points  and  a  sphere  in  base  or ;  on  a  chief  ef  the  last  a 
pils  axare  between  two  roses  of  the  first  seeded  of  the  third  barbed  vert ; 
on  the  pale  an  escallop  of  the  second— Joinxbb'  Company  [Inc.  1569]. 

Bable,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  towers  argent  a  pair  of 
eompasses  of  the  first— Masons'  Company  [Inc.  1411 ;  arms  granted  1473]. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  between  three  towers  argent  a  pair  of  compasses 
open  chevronways  of  the  first — The  Fbbxmasohs'  Society  [as  given  by 
Edmondson]. 


CompnuM. 


Composed  arms :  a  name  given 
by  heraldic  writers  in  cases  where 
a  man  has,  or  is  supposed  to 
haTe,  added  a  portion  of  ih» 
arms  of  his  wife  or  ancestors  to 
his  own,  to  shew  his  alliance  or 
descent  The  introdnction  of 
marMkalUng,  q.v.,  is  considered 
to  have  superseded  ik 

Cone  t  of  a  pine,  q.v. 

Coney.    See  Hare. 


Confronting :  said  of  two  animals 
facing,  or  respecting  each  other. 
Conf.  Affrontant, 

Congers,  or  Conger-eelt.  See 
EeU. 

Conjoined,  or  Coryunet,  or  Join- 
ant:  joined  together,  so  as  to 
touch  each  other ;  e.g.  of  annu- 
lets (not  to  be  represented  as  in- 
terlaced) :  applied  also  sometimes 
to  Masclee. 
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Cooti  or  Baldcoot:  amongst  the  family  of  the  'RQ,\\&^(rallida) 
the  Coot  {fidiea  aira)  and  the  Moor-hen  (jallmula  ehloropus) 
alone  are  found  on  coats  of  arms. 

Aigent,  three  coots  proper — Coote,  LincolzL 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  coots  sable — Soxtthcotb,  Devon. 

Sable,  a  bend  between  six  baldeoots  or — Boulcott,  Hereford. 

Gules,  on  a  bend  argent  three  baldeoots  sable,  beaked  and  legged  of  the 
first,  in  the  sinister  chief  a  unicorn's  head  erased  as  the  second — Mabsdek, 
Manchester. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  tluree  moor-hens  . .  .  Lvzkoorb,  Devon. 

Borne  also  by  families  of  Coolin,  Eilbubmb,  &o. 

Cord :  cords  by  themselves  are  but  seldom  borne,  but  are 
very  frequently  attached  to  other  charges,  which  are  there  de- 
scribed as  corded  (fr.  eorde\  and  this  is  used  of  almost  any  charge 
bound  with  or  having  cords,  when  those  cords  are  of  a  different 
tincture,  e.g.  a  hahy  woolpack,  lag,  low,  harp,  &c.,  though  some 
of  these  are  described  also  as  stringed.  In  one  or  two  excep- 
tional oases  an  ordinary  is  corded,  e.g.  a  har.  Cross,  &c.,  meaning 
that  it  is  wreathed  round  with  a  cord,  and  not  to  be  confused 
with  called. 

Or,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  cords  erased  at  each  end  and  tied 
in  knots  vert — Cleaver. 

Azure,  four  hawk's  bells  or  conjoined  in  ealtire  by  a  double  and  wreathed 
cord  alternately  argent  and  sable — Sir  Balph  Josseltn,  Alderman  of 
London. 

Sable,  two  bars  argent,  corded  or  wreathed  gules — Waye,  Devonshire^ 
confirmed  1574]. 

Although  not  borne  by  name,  cords  are  frequently  so  in  fact, 
under  the  name  of  knots,  of  which  there  are  the  following  va- 
rieties, though  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  badges,  and  not  as 
charges.  It  may  be  noted  that  theoretically  the  cords  are  of 
silk. 

Contourn6,    (fr.)  :    of   animals,  Contrary-conyd :  used  by  Upton 
tiumed  (contrary  to  the  general  for  gyronny ;  perhaps  only  mean- 
rule)  towards  the  sinister  side  of  ing  counter-posed, 
the  shield.  Centre,  (fr.)    i.q.  Counter, 

Centre  hermine:  the  fr.  term  Contra  trevis:  old  fr.  term  for 

for  ermines.  party  per  fesse. 


I 
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B<mreh%er*$   Knot.      This   device  is  many  timw    repented 
upon  the  tomb  of  Abp.  Bourchier  (1486)  at 
Canterbury,  hence  the  name.     It  appears  also 
in  the  east  window  of  the  Dean's  chapel  in 
that  cathedral,  where  it  is  tinctured  or.  Bourehier'a  Knot. 

The  Bowen^B  Knot  is  a  name  which  is  given  to  a  knot  known 
as  the  Triitram  or  true-loveri'  knot,  and  which  is  ^^^       /?^ 
figured  as  in  the  margin  ;  but  with  the  French  the  ^'^^LsMs:^ 
laes  (Pamour,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  figured     xj:p=als?v 
rather  differently.  ^7     \^ 

Gules,  8  chevron  between  thvee  tristram  or  tnie-loTe  knots  fiowm's  Knot. 
Mgent— BowBH.   ^Sir  James  AsowsN^^also  Abp.OwEN  and  Bowen.  ] 

Onles,  a  ehenon  between  in  chief  two  trae-love  knots,  m  base  a  lion 
nmpant  or — Sir  Jamys  ap  Owain. 

Or,  on  a  ohcTron  gales  a  tme-loyers'  knot  of  the  first— Town  of  Stat- 

TOBD. 

Aznre,  a  li<xi  rampant  or,  in  a  tme-love  knot  argent  between  fonr 
flenrs  de  lys,  their  stalks  bending  towards  the  centre  of  the  second — 

HOOHB. 

D'aznr,  k  nn  lacs-d'amonr  de  sable,  accompagn^  de  trois  molettes 
d'^peron  dn  m6me — Quizjiebt,  Normandie. 

The  Dacbb  family  are  recorded  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar and  distinctive  knot  on  their  badge  or 
cognizance.  The  Arms  of  the  family  who  were 
established  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
are  as  follows : — 

Gnles,  three  escallops  or~]>ACBB.  And  it  wUl  be  ob- 
served that  the  scallop  shell  is  repeated  in  the  badge. 

The  Lincolnshire  branch  of  the  Hekeaoe  family 
have,  according  to  the  visitation  of  the  county,  a  peciiH«r  badcro 
or  cognizance  in  the  shape  of  a  knot  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  motto  "Fast  though  united.''     This 
knot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  the  crest, 
which  is  a  greyhound  courant. 

The  three  following  knots  in  a  similar  manner  are    j^^^g^^ 
respectively  the  badges  of  the  three  families  of  Lact,       Knot. 

Copper.     (1)  See  Wiredrawen;      Coquilles.    See  £«ca2top«. 
(2)  Cake  oj.    See  MetaL  Corbie,  and  Corbeau*   See  Raoen, 
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STATTOSDy  and  Wakb.     The  last  is  borne  by  the  family  as 
a  crest. 


Stafford'*  Knot 


W&ke's  Knot. 


Lttoy's  Knot. 

The  Harington  Knot  is  simply  an  ordinary  fret  q.v.,  while 
the  Oordian  Knot  is  a  term  applied  to  the  insignia  of  the  king- 
dom of  Natabre. 

The  Hatband  (q.T.)  of  the  Fslthaxsbs'  Company  might  be 
oonsidered  a  kind  of  knot,  and  the  hanks  of  silk  or  cotton  are 
also  frequently  termed  knots. 

Cordon  (fr.  Cordelih-e),  is  the  silver  cord  which  encircles 
the  arms  of  widows.  Its  institution 
has  been  attributed  to  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.  King  of 
France,  "  who,"  says  Ashmole  (Order  of 
0.,  p.  126),  ''instead  of  the  military 
belt  or  collar,  bestowed  a  cordon  or  lace 
on  seTeral  ladies,  admonishing  them  to 
li?e  chastly  and  devoutly,  always  mind- 
ful of  the  cords  and  bonds  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;   and  to  engage  them  to  a  Gordon, 

greater  esteem  thereof,  she  surrounded  her  escocheon  of  arms 
with  the  like  cordon."  The  special  use  is  to  distinguish  the 
arms  of  widows  from  those  of  wives ;  but  in  England  it  is  but 
rarely  painted  upon  funeral  achievements.  The  precise  form 
and  number  of  the  knots  is  arbitrary.  The  arms  given  in  the 
illustration  are  thus  blazoned. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable — BADCum ;  and  sable  a  saltire  argent 
— ^AsioN. — ^The  arms  within  a  cordon. 


Cordals :  the  tasselled  cords  sometimes  attached  to  mantles  and 
robes  oX  estate. 


OORMORANT — OORMISH   CHOUGH. 
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Cormorant  (lat.  Phaiaorocorax,  fr.  Comioran\  written  by 
Bome  naturalists,  CarvorarUy  occurs  at  times  in  arms.  The  bird 
in  the  arms  of  Warbubxoit,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  insignia 
of  LiYEBPooL,  is  a  cormorant,  but  it  is  known  and  blazoned  there 
by  name  of  the  lever.  Perhaps  the  Sea  Aylet  also  may  be  con- 
sidered similar  to  the  Cormorant.  Cormorants  heads  sometimes 
are  bome,  as  also  Sea  Aylet  heads. 

Sable,  a  cormorant  argent — PoPBiiUSiL 

Azure,  three  cormorants  or— Sstbns,  or  Sitarb,  Kent. 

Gales,  on  a  bend  wa^  argent  three  cormorants  sable,  beaked  and 
membered  or— Sir  Bobert  Bjupb  [Puisne  Jostioe  of  the  King's  Bench 
1496]. 

Aigent,  a  oormorant  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gnles,  holding  in  the 
beak  a  branch  of  sea-weed  called  laver  inyerted  vert— City  of  Livbbpool 

Or,  on  a  cherron  aznre  between  three  cormo- 
rant's heads  erased  sable  as  many  acorns  slipped 
of  the  first — ^GHmnxBLxaH,  Cornwall. 

Aigent,  a  cross  sable  between  four  sea  aylets 
of  the  second,  beaked  and  membered  gules — John 
AiLMXB  [Bp.  of  London,  1577]. 

Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  argent,  a  chevron 
between  three  cormorants  sable;  second  and 
third,  a  fret— Wabbubton  [Bp.  of  Gloucester, 
1760-79].  ATLM»m,  Bp.  of  London. 

Probably  allied  in  shape  to  the  Cormorant,  but  not  deter- 
minable to  what  species  it  belongs,  is  the  Oannapie,  which  is 
found  in  some  arms  and  referred  to  in  heraldic  works. 

Argent,  a  chevron  counter  compony  vert  and  azure  between  three 
gannapies  of  the  last  membered  gules — ^Wtkbs  [Glover's  ordinary]. 

Argent,  a  chevron  chequy  azure  and  vert  between  three  gannapies 
proper — ^Wikbs,  Devon. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  gannapies  [elsewhere  drakee] 
asure — ^Ybo,  CoUiton,  Devon. 


Cornish  Chough  :  a  bird  of  the  crow  kind,  very  common  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  bluish  black,  with  red  or  orange- 
coloured  beak  and  legs.  This  bearing  was  con- 
fined to  Cornish  families  until  Barker,  who  was 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  granted  it 
indiscriminately  to  any  applicants  for  arms,  and  corni«h  chough. 


V 
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FmxsTOV. 


amongst  others  to  Cardinal  Woloet,  who  was  bom  in  Suffolk ; 
and  80  now  borne  by  Chkist  Chtthch  College,  Oxford.  [See  an 
illustration  of  tbese  arms  under  blawn.'] 

Argent,  three  Cornish  choughs  proper— Pbnks- 
TON,  Cornwall  [and  Pbntston,  Oxfordshire]. 

Argent,  a  Oomish  ohongfa  proper — Tbbtztbin, 
Cornwall. 

Argent,  a  f  essegnles  between  six  Cornish  chonghs 
— Onslow,  Shropshire. 

Azure,  a  bend  or,  and  on  a  chief  argent  two 
Cornish  chonghs  proper — Ytnxb. 

Azare,  three  Cornish  choughs  proper;  on  a 
chief  gules  a  lion  passant  gaardant  or — Town  of 
Caktebbubt. 

Sable,  gnttee  d'ean,  on  a  fesse  argent,  three  Cornish  choughs — Cobn- 
WALLis,  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  1750 ;  Abp.  of  Cant.,  1768  83. 

Or,  a  cross  engrailed  gales,  in  the  dexter  chief  a  Cornish  chongh 
proper—KASSXNDEN,  co.  Lincoln. 

Argent,  three  arrows  gules  one  and  two  between  as  many  Cornish 
choughs  proper  two  and  one — Chastein. 

Azure,  a  lion  passant  or ;  on  a  chief  argent  three  Cornish  choughs 
proper — Boffet. 

The  Beokit  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Cornish  chough,  though 
the  name  does  not  appear  in  works  by  modern  naturalists.  But 
it  is  interesting  as  the  canting  arms  ascribed  (at  what  date  is 
not  clear)  to  S.  Thomas  a  Beckbt. 

Argent,  three  Cornish  choughs  [beckits]  proper  two  and  one — ^Becket, 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1162-70.  [These,  with  the  addition  of  a  lion  of  Eng- 
land on  a  chief  gules,  were  taken  as  the  insignia  of  the  city  of  Cantbb- 
bubt]. 

[Cornish  Choughs  are  also  borne  by  S.  Thomas*  Priory,  Canterbury, 
S.  Gregory's  Priory,  Canterbury,  and  by  Nichols,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1408- 
17.] 


Corner,  (old  fr.  eomiere].     See 

Point  and  Esquire* 
Co  rnet,  used  erroneously  tor  Bugler 

horn.     Example  cited  from  S. 

Benet*s,  Hulhe,  instead  of  cor<h 

neti.    Vide  Crown, 


Corn.    See  Wheat, 

Coronel.    See  CroneL 

Coronet.  A  small  crown,  or  a 
crown  borne  by  those  who  are 
not  sovereigns;  but  generally 
synonymous  with  Crown,  q.T. 
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Cottices  or  Cotiiut,  (fr.  eotiee;  old  ft.  \ 
mttrt:  Uttt  is  also  used)  are  moBtly,  if 
not  ioTariablj',  borae  in  pain,  with  a  bend, 
or  a  charge  or  charges  beudwiso  between 
them.  More  frequently  the  t^rm  eottietd  is 
nsed,  and  aa  long  as  the  btni  is  plain  (i.e. 
vith  straight  aides)  and  the  tottien  the  same, 
to  say  a  bend  eetlietd  is  more   conveiiient  bqbd*. 

tban  to  Bay  a  bend  between  two  eotttte*.  But  as  it  happens 
MQietimes  that  the  bend  is  plain  and  the  cottice  not  so,  then 
tfae  latter  blazoning  is  foaod  to  be  the  most  conTooient. 

Le  oonnte  CRinKPUHi,  doinr  s  nne  bende  dargent  a  cnsterea  dor  diss- 
irei— Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

Hompbi?  de  Bona,  d'asor  <mg  bend  d'argeat  entce  eU  leonoem  d'or 
cotiEee  d'oT  loye  nng  labell  de  gooles] — Tbid. 

Le  eoimte  de  HaoFoaD,  dozoi  a  ms  Liaiioeli  doi  ■  tm  bende  daigent 
Ifta  [i.e.  with  lines]  dor— Another  BoU,  (eap.  Hin.  HL 

■When  a  single  'cottice'  is  shewn,  it  is  called  a  eott  flat. 
Mtfd,  a  rib).  The  cottice  may  be  considered  as  the  diminntiun 
of  a  bend  oontaiaing  one  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
ordinary. 

Although  the  term  eoitieed  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  bend 
only,  it  ia  sometimes  applied  also  to  fesses,  pales,  chevrons, 
Ac.,  and  ordinaries  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  which  are 
imile  and  eren  tr»hU  eottictd.  An  instance  of  cottising  with 
Aemi  _fieitn-d»-lit  may  be  seen  under /^r-ef«./M.  CotlitS  with 
f  renoh  heralds  is  sometimes  used  for  de- 
seribiug  a  field  coTered  with  ten  or  more 
bendlets  of  alternate  colonrs,  and  for  a 
diminution  of  the  eotiee  they  ase  the  term 

Onles,  a  bend  aigent,  sottised  oi — Cotb. 

Argent,  a  bend  between  two  oottoes  eogrtiled 
■abta— WmmKLs. 

Aigeot,  on  a   bend  engrailed,   eotised  plain 
nble  three  mnUeta  or — Lanoetot  Andbswis,  Bp,  ^'^■ 

of  ChiahEBtei,  1605;  ol  EI7,  1609;  afterwards  of  Winoheater,  1619— 
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Argent,  a  lion  passant  between  two  cotices  gules — Gawlbb. 
Sable,  a  bend  between  two 
oottices  dancetty  or — Clop 

TON. 

Ermine,    a   fesse    gules, 
ootised  wavy  sable — Dodd. 

Argent,  a  fesse  double  co- 
tised  sable — Gulfobd,  Staf 
fordsfaire. 

Gules,  a  fesse  double  oo- 
ticed  argent — Pbatebs,  Es- 


sex. 


WaiTrxBU). 


GULTOBD. 


Argent,  a  fesse  ermine,  double  ootised  sable — ^Hablbston. 

Cotton  :  we  have  cotton  incidentally  mentioned  in  one  or  two 
arms.  We  have  the  cotton  tree  (Gos- 
sypium)  or  cotton  plant  notably  in  the 
arms  of  the  great  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Ajucwkiohts,  and  cotton-Afl»^  i^-^)  ^ 
well  as  bundles  of  cotton  are  found  home  hy 
families  hearing  the  name  of  Cotton. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert,  a  cotton-tree  fruMed    ^mS^^^!^:^ 
proper,  on  a  chief  azure  between  two  bezants  AKKwmioHT. 

an  inescutoheon  of  the  field  charged  with  a  bee  (Cotton-tr«6.) 

volant  proper— Abkwbioht,  Derby. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  three  bundles  of  cotton  or. — Cotton. 

Couchant,  (fr.  eoMhf),  i.e.  lying  down,  is  a  term  not  often 
used,  but  it  may  he  applied  huth  to  beasts  of  prey  as  well  aa 
to  beasts  of  chase,  that  is  to  the  lion  as  well  as  to  the  deer. 
Beasts  thus  descrihed  should  he  drawn  with  their  heads  up- 
right, to  distinguish  their  position  from  dormant.  With  heasta 
of  chase  the  more  usual  term  to  represent  this  position  is  lodged. 


Cotoy4,  (fr.):  a  term  used  by 
French  heralds  with  similar  sig- 
nification to  aecompagn4,  only 
that  the  charges  are  placed  along 
the  sides  of,  or  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  sides  of,  the  ordi- 
nary to  which  the  term  is  ap* 
plied. 


Couched.    See  Chevron, 

Cou^,  (old  fr.),  or  cowi:  i.q.  cow- 

ard.    See  Tail, 
Couliss4,  (fr.):  a  castle  is  so  de* 

scribed  when  the  herse  or  port^ 

eullU  is  down,  and  fills  up  the 

gateway. 
Coulter  of  a  PUmght  q.v. 
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Argent,  ft  ohentm  golM  betwetn  thiM  Iko*  oonahAnt  of  the  Hoond — 
Hsmuit,  00.  Cork. 
Aigent,  on  &  mount,  k  bnek  oonehftot  onitei  ft  tna  all  proper — Hislop, 

Argent,  ft  aberron  between  three  Ulbots  woahmnt  unlster  ugent — 
I,  Comirall. 


Counter,  (fr.  emtre),  simply  means  opposite ;  but  with  this 
general  sense  it  is  variooslj  employed. 

When  applied  to  the  position  of  tvo  animsls,  it  signifies 
Uiat  they  are  tnmed  in  contrary  directions,  i.e.  back  to  back, 
SB  two  foxes  eowUer-talient  in  sultire.  If  but  one  aainial  is 
spoken  of,  it  means  that  it  faces  the  sinister,  as  a  lion  eounl«r- 
naipani,  that  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  is  usueL 
Two  lions  accosted  eounttr-couehant  means  that  they  lie  side  by 
ride,  with  their  heads  in  contrary  directions.  Again,  two 
liona  eowiter-eouehant  in  pale  denotes  that  one  occupies  the 
npper  part  of  the  shield,  and  the  other  the  lower,  one  fucing 
the  dexter,  the  other  the  sinister.  One  lion  connter-couchant 
alwsys  faces  the  sinister.  The  term  caunttr-paatant  (fr.  eontrt 
patunf)  is  used  in  the  same  way.  A  good  example  ofcounler- 
trippant  will  be  found  under  Deer. 

Then  applied  to  the  tincture*  the  term  eounterehangad  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  siguifies  that  the  field  consi''ts  of 
metal  and  colour  separated  by  one  of  the  lines  of  pariitioa 
named  from  the  ordinaries  (per  pale,  per 
bend,  ftc.),  and  that  the  charges,  or  pans 
of  charges,  placed  upon  the  mttal  are  of 
the    colour,    and    vice    versa.      Counter- 
eoUntrtd  is    sometimes,    but    erruneously, 
used.     The   annexed    illustration    affords 
a  aimple  instance. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  oheTron  eonnter- 
ehanged — B.  BmHDumxw'a  Hospital,  London. 
[MentiMa  with  thowi  of  Liwsok,  Comberland,  S-B»iTa<.Lo«.iriiHi»piui. 
{Bftrt.  1688.)] 

Counter-dmbotlled,  i.e.  enbat- 
tUd,  ^,v.,  on  both  tides. 
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Sometimes  the  counterchange  is  more  complicated,  as  in  the 
following. 

Bany  of  six,  argent  and  gales,  per  pale  in- 
dented, connterohanged  —  Pbtob,  Chesterton, 
Warwick. 

Party  per  chevron  or  and  aznre,  three  mallets 
coanterchanged— George  Day,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
1543-51  and  1554-56. 

Party  per  pale  aznre  and  pozpore,  three  ban 
connterohanged — ^Adam  Houohton,  Bp.  of  S. 
David's,  1361>89.  Pnos. 

Or,  a  chevron  paly  of  eight  gales  and  argent,  per  ohevron  counter- 
changed — SuBBmoE. 

When  roundles  occur  in  counterchanged  arms  (whether  cut 
through  by  the  line  of  partition  or  not)  they  are  not  called 
bezants,  torteaux,  &c.,  as  in  other  cases,  but  retain  the  appel- 
lation of  roundles. 

In  old  French  rolls  the  term  de  Fun  m  V autre  occurs,  and  is 
still  used  by  French  heralds :  it  is  in  most  cases  practically  equi- 
valent to  the  more  recent  term  counterchanged.  The  following 
are  examples,  and  another  will  be  found  previously  given  under 
bar  gemel.    See  also  under  Party. 

Sire  Bobert  de  Fabnham  qaartile  de  argent  e  de  azure,  a  iiij  cressanz 
de  lun  en  laatre — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  U. 

Monsieur  de  Metsed,  quarterly,  d'or  et  gales,  a  quatre  escallops  deTone 
et  rantre— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  lU. 

Applied  to  various  ordinaries  and  other  charges,  expressions 
like  counter -embattled  (fr.  contre-hretesse),  counter 'fleurg  (fr. 
contre-fieurf}^  imply  that  both  sides  have  alternate  projections, 
while  amongst  the  furs,  connter-vair  (fr.  eontre-vaire)^  counter- 
potent  (fr.  eonire-potenc^f  &o.,  mean  that  the  pieces  are 
turned  round  contrary  to  their  usual  position.  Examples  are 
given  under  the  several  headings.  Counter- camp  is  only  a 
corruption  of  eounter-oompony.  Counter-ermine  is  a  term  used 
by  Nisbet  for  Ermines, 

Applied  to  two  chevrons  the  term  counter-pointed  would  mean 
that  the  two  chevrons  are  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  their 
points  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 
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Coupedf  or  Coupy^  (fr.  alau4\  cut  off  in  a  straight  line,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  animals^  and  so 
distinguished  from  erased  [see  example  under  Boar],  It  is  im- 
portant to  say  where  a  head  or  limb  is  couped ;  for  instance,  if 
couped  dose  it  would  signify  cut  off  close  to  the  head.  A  hand 
is  often  said  to  be  couped  at  the  wrist. 

The  word  couped  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  extremities  of 
ordinaries,  but  they  are  more  often  said  to  be  humetti  or  ales^. 

Per  fesse  sable  and  or,  a  tree  cooped  and  eradieated  connterchanged 

— BUCEEB. 

A2UTe,  a  dexter  hand  conped  at  the  wrist  argent — ^Bbohe,  eo.  Salop* 

Couped'fitchy  is  an  expression  used  to  signify  that  the  cutting 
is  not  by  a  clean  straight  stroke,  but  that  a  point  is  left  pro- 
jecting. 

Heraldic  writers  say  that  an  ordinary  when  blazoned  eouped 
and  voided  would  differ  essentially  from  the  same  ordinary  bla- 
zoned voided  and  couped;  but  as  no  examples  are  given  shewing 
that  the  difference  exists  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule. 

The  French  coupd  has  a  distinct  meaning,  and  is  frequently 
employed  to  signify  the  partition  of  the  shield  horizontally  into 
two  equal  parts.  English  heralds  would  describe  the  same  as 
party  per /esse. 

Couple-close  :  this  is  one  of  the  diminutives  of  the  chevron, 

of  which  it  should  be  one- fourth  the  width.     Couple- closes  are 

always  borne  in  pairs,  from  which  circumstance  they  derive 

their  name.     They  are  often  borne  with  the  chevron,  which  is 

then  said  to  be  between  couple-closes,  a  more  exact  expression 

perhaps  than  coticed. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  two  conple-closes  indented  sable  three 
eaoallops  or — Gonvell.  [The  arms  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, founded  1348.] 

Coup^,  (fr.):  nsed  by  French  he-  Co u rant,    Current^   or    Cursant: 

raids  for  party  per  fesse,  running  at  fall  speed  as  a  Horse. 

Coupe,  (fr.):  Cup,  See  also  Deer,  and  Greyhound 

Couple-close.    See  ChevroneL  under  Dog, 
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Cousu,  (fr.)y  meaning  'sewed  to,'  and  the  term  is  prac- 
tically a  device  used  by  French  heralds  in  blazoning  arms,  when 
a  chief  and  the  field  are  both  of  a  metal  or  both  of  a  colour, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  breach  of  the  rule  which  forbids  metal  to 
be  placed  upon  metal,  or  colour  on  colour.  The  same  would 
apply  to  a  canton  or  any  other  charge  where  the  rule  is  broken. 
But  while  German  and  Spanish  arms  are  frequently  regardless 
of  the  rule,  and  the  French  sometimes,  breaches  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  English  armory. 

Pnrpnre,  a  cross  moline  or;  on  a  chief  oonsn  gales  a  lion  passant 
of  the  second  charged  on  the  body  with  the  letter  L — Prof essorahip  of 
Law  at  Cambbidob. 

Crab :  the  common  crab  (lat.  cancer,  fr.  ecrcviste)  occurs  on 
the  coats  of  arms  of  several  families. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  between  two  crabs  of  the  second  a  cross  crosolet 
of  the  first — Cbossb. 

Argent,  a  crab  sable — Shbodeb. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  azure  between  three  crabs  gules— BsmoKB, 
00.  Gloucester. 

Argent,  three  crabs  erect  sable — ^Allth. 

Argent,  three  crabs  erect,  gules — ^Alvanbton. 

Cramp,  or  Orampoon,  and  somi times  cramp-iron  (fr.  C^am- 
pon)f  are  similar  to  the  pieces  of  iron  bent  ot  each  extremity, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a 
building.  In  their  origin  the  irons  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  hooked  attach- 
ments to  the  scaling-ladders.  Hence  a  cross 
may  be  cramponny  (ir.  eramponni)  when 
the  ends  are  thus  terminated.  Cramps  are 
generally  borne  in  pairs,  and  are  sometimes 
(though  erroneously)  called  Fleams  or 
Grapples,  Tzdsrlbi«h. 

Ermine,  two  cramps  in  saltire,  sable — TmEBLEiGH,  Dorset. 
Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  crampoons   erect,  sable— 
Chbtham,  Suffolk. 
Or,  a  fesse  between  three  cramp  irons  sable — ^Haob5. 

Covered  pots.    See  Cups.  Coward  :   with  the  tail  between 

Cow.    See  Bull,  the  hind  legs.     See  Tail, 
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Crane :  this  bird  (yrtM  eineria,  fir.  (jrrue)  is  in  heraldry  often 
confounded  with  the  heron  and  stork,  it  being  in  ordinary  draw- 
ing precisely  similar.  It  is  borne  by  the  following,  and  in  two 
cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  crane  holds  in  the  dexter  foot 
a  stonsj  a  somewhat  singular  deyice. 

Aigent,  a  orane  sable  standing  on  a  staff  ragnly  in  base  vert — Cbaki, 
GomwalL 

Azuze,  a  orane  thrust  through  with  a  sword  argent — Fithib,  Scotland. 

Ooles,  a  saltire  ermine,  between  two  cranes  in  pale  argent  and  two 
garbs  in  fesse  or — Eibsopp,  Northumberland. 

Gules,  a  crane  without  the  head  argent — Fnmis,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  crane  holding  a  stone  in  the  dexter  foot  gules ;  on  a  chief 
Tert  three  crescents  of  the  first — Simpson,  Scotland. 

Per  chevron  or  and  gules,  in  chief  two  cinquefoils  of  the  second 
stalked  and  leaved  vert,  and  in  base  a  orane  argent,  in  the  dexter  foot  a 
stone  sable — ^Bbabican. 

Crequer  plant,  (fir.  eriquier) :  is  described  as  a  wild  plum- 
tree,  or  cherry-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
*  ereques '  in  the  patois  of  Picardy,  and  from  the  peculiar  repre- 
sentation in  the  following  arms  the  word  orequier  wiU  be 
found  sometimes  given  in  dictionaries  as  meaning  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick. 

Or,  a  crequer  plant  of  seven  branches  eradicated  sable — Gibvlbt. 

Crescent,  (fr.  croissant,  old  fr.  cresaunt,  pi.  ersssan%)i   a 
half-moon  with  the  horns  uppermost.    The 
other  positions  of  the  hM-tnoonf  viz.  in- 
crescent and  decreseentf  will  be  found  men- 
tioned under  moon. 

A  crescent  is  the  ancient  ensign  of  the 
Turksy  and  was  without  doubt  introduced 
into  heraldry  (properly  so  called)  by  the 
cmsaders,  and  hence  in  arms  dating  from 
Henry  III.'s  reign  onwards  it  is  very  fre- 
quently employed.  It  is  also  the  mark  ^^^' 
of  cadency  assigned  to  the  second  house. 

Cradle,  a  child.   See  under  Child,  Crancelin.    See  Crown  of  Rue. 

Cram  pet.     See  Sword,  Crenel  ly,    CrenelUy   and   Crenel- 
Crann  p i  ro n ,  Crampoon,  and  Cram-  lated.    See  Embattled, 

pouni.    See  Cramp.  Cresset.    See  Beacon. 
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Aznre,  a  crescent  argent— Lugt,  London. 

Frank  de  Boun,  de  goalee  ung  croissant  de  hermyn,  ung  orle  dez  mex- 
lotts  d'ermyn — Roll,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 

Sire  William  de  Bythb  de  aznre  a  iij  cressans  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Johan  de  Hanlon  de  gonles  a  iij  cressanz  de  argent — Ibid. 

Monsire  de  Bithebe  port  d'asor  a  trois  oressants  d'argent — ^BoU,  temp, 
Ed.  m. 

Monsire  de  Wautlakd  d'argent  wa.  fee  gules 
a  deux  cressents  gules  en  le  chief — Ibid. 

Sable,  a  fesse  danoetty  or,  between  three  ores- 
cents  argent — Bous,  Earl  of  Stradbroke. 

Gnlee,  five  crescents  or — William  de  Eil- 
XBHNT,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1254-56. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  between  five 
pierced  mullets,  the  two  in  chief  enclosing  a  pair 
of  crescents  sable,  the  others  aa  the  second — 
Dtson.  Rovi. 

In  some  coats  it  is  noted  that  the  ereseenis  are  to  be  re- 
versed, i.e.  with  the  horns  downwards,  and  they  are  then 
blazoned  as  pendent. 

Gules,  a  bend  argent  between  six  crescents  *  pendent*  or — ^Esmond 

FOLLYOT. 

Crest,  (fr.  cimier) :  a  figure  anciently  affixed  to  the  helmet 
(fr.  casque)  of  every  commander,  for  his  distinction  in  the  con- 
fusion of  battle,  and  in  use  before  the  hereditary  bearing  of 
coat  armour:  it  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  the 
badge  or  cognizance,  which  is  a  different  thing.  The  word 
timbre  includes  the  crest,  helmet,  wreath,  &c.,  in  short  every- 
thing which  is  above  the  shield. 

Creete  do  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  family  arms  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Edward  IIT.  conferred  upon  William  of  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  right  to  bear  an  eagle. 

The  earliest  representations  of  a  crest  in  mediaeval  times  in 
this  country  upon  any  authentic  record  is  perhaps  that  on  the 


Crested,  (fr.  crettj :  of  a  bird  Crevice,  (corrupted  from  Ajre- 
when  of  another  tincture.  See  vi88e)y  but  used  for  the  crayfialx. 
under  Ck>ch,  (2)  Of  a  helmet ,  q.v.  See  LobeUr, 
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great  seal  of  Sichard  the  First,  en  whioh  a  lion  appears  figured 
on  the  helmet.  It  does  not,  however,  eeem  to  be  a  sep^iimte 
attachment,  but  to  be  a  part  of  ihe  helmet,  and  also  appears  in 
old  illustrations  to  btve  been  attached  to  the  head  of  the  horse 
as  well  as  t«  that  of  the  rider. 

The  royal  crest  of  England — a  lien  upon  a  cap  of  estate — 
appears  for  the  first  time  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III., 
upon  one  of  his  great  seals.  It  continues  the  same  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  is  nov  gcDerally  placed  upon  the  royal  ciown. 
The  following  are  early  instances  of  family  croste : — 

Qnarterly ;  first  and  fourth  hazrj  of  aii  or 
and  atore,  on  a  chiaf  of  (he  Oist,  two  p«11s(e 
bsdraan  as  many  eBqnires  based  of  the  seoond, 
over  all  an  inesoDtohean  ai^ent — MoBTmaa. 
8«ootid  and  third  or,  a  oross  gnles— Ds  Bqbob. 
Cre4l,  oDt  of  a  daoal  ooronet  proper,  a  plums 
of  leathers  ssnre.  Supporters,  two  lions  guard- 
ant  argent,  their  (ails  coward  and  reflected  ovo' 
their  baoks— Saal  of  Edmund  MoBinua,  Earl 
of  March  [who  died  in  1424]. 

A  plume  ol  seven  feathers  in  one  height, 
ccmine,  plaoed  upon  a  ducal  coronet  gules,  is  Mostihh. 

the  Crat  ol  Bir  Simon  ds  Fuabjooi,  E.G.  [npon  his  stall'plate  at 
Windsor). 

Le  timbre  snr  le  heanlme  ung  teste  moiien,  Ao.— Grant  of  Arms  (o 
Alan  Tmwtk,  1876. 

Ancient  crests  were,  for  the  most  part,  tha  heads  of  men,  or 
of  birds,  or  of  animals,  or  plumes'  of  feathers.  Buch  inappro- 
priate figures  as  rocks,  clouds,  and  rainbows,  were  never  U8ed 
for  crests  while  heraldry  was  in  its  purity.  The  list  of  the 
Tsrieties  of  crtsta  found  on  arms  at  the  present  time  would  fill 
eerend  pages,  but  it  may  be  obserred  that  heads  and  portions 
ot  mtjn  and  MnimalB  are  still  found  to  be  the  most  frequent. 

TTnlesa  the  contrary  be  expressly  mentioned,  a  erMt  is  always 
to  bo  placed  npon  a  wrtaih,  and  such  was,  in  general,  the  most 
anidcnt  practice,  nor  was  it  until  the  time  of  Cooxje,  Clarenceuz, 
in  Qacen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  duMl  ecrtmet  and  the 
ehapetM  (which  is  also  proper  to  a  duke)  were  indiscriminately 
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granted.    Moral  and  other  orownB  are  occasionally  need  in  the 
same  way. 

Though  corporate  bodies  may  bear  the  arms  of  their  fonnders 
just  as  the  founders  themselyes  bore  them,  it  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  principle  for  them  to  bear  helmets  and  crests 
(as  many  of  the  mercantile  companies  of  London  do).  The 
oldest  mercantile  crest,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  Tallow-chakdlsbs, 
with  the  Head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  charger,  q.  v. 

Crickets :  the  gryUm  damesticui  of  the  naturalists  has  been 
chosen  for  the  beariDgs  in  at  least  one  coat  of  arms. 

Argent,  three  blaokbirds  proper  between  two  ban  danoetty  gules ;  in 
chief  a  griffin  segreant  between  two  oriokets  ol  the  second — QamnrHS, 
Hereford. 

Cronel,  or  Coronel,  (old  fir.  htrre:  see  Harl. 
MS.  1392) :  the  head  of  a  jousting-lance,  somewhat 
resembling  a  crown,  whence  its  name. 

Argent,  a  bend  between  three  cronels  sable. — CSobnall,  or       CroneL 

Argent,  a  ohevton  engrailed  between  three  ooronels  sable — ^Btxblbt. 
[But  in  the  arms  of  another  branch  of  the  family  blazoned  dncal  coronets.] 
Ennine,  on  a  fesse  gules,  three  cronels  or — Cbomwbll. 
Azure,  a  cherron  between  three  ooronels  or — Sooplst,  Middlesex. 

CrosiePi  or  Crozi&ry  (lat.  Crocia,  a  crook,  ft.  Croc,  not  from 
crux  or  croii)  :  this  word  is  properly  restricted  to  the  crook  of 
an  Archbishop,  a  Bishop,  or  an  Abbot. 


Crible,  (fr.):  a  sieye;  used  only 
in  foreign  arms. 

Cri  di  guerre.    See  Motto, 

Crined,  (fr.  chevele):  used  with 
respect  to  the  hair  of  a  man's 
head,  or  the  mane  of  a  horse 
when  of  another  tincture.  See 
Hair, 

Gripping  iron.  See  Qlanef^i 
nippers. 


C pitched :  old  form  of  orutohed, 
applied  to  a  staff. 

Croaking  of  a  raven,  q,y. 

Crocod i I e.    See  Alligator, 

Crois6,  (fr.) :  used  by  French  he- 
ralds, of  a  banner  bearing  a 
cross. 

Croissant,  fr.  for  Cre»eent, 

Croix,  Rouge,  See  Poursuivants 
under  Heralds, 

Croix,  (fr.) :  a  eroit. 
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The  Arehbifhopj  bendes  Us  CroH^r^  made  use  also  of  a  8taff 
siurmoimted  by  a  eroa;  that  of  the  Pope  haTing  a  triple 
cross.  That  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  is  represented  as 
Burmonnted  by  a  cro99formy.  In  actual  examples,  some 
few  of  -which  remain,  the  Archbishop's  Staff  is  found  to 
be  of  yarious  patterns  and  highly  ornamented.  The  an- 
nexed cut  represents  the  Btaff  of  Archbishop  Warham 
(who  died  1520),  from  his  tomb  at  Canterbury.  It  is 
borne  of  this  form,  but  not  so  highly  ornamented,  in  the 
ensigns  of  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Canterbury,  Armagh, 
and  Dublin. 

The  Crosier  of  a  bishop  ends  in  a  curve  re- 
sembling that  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  from  which     ^  ^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  derived, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some,  that  its 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  lituus  of  the  priest- 
hood of  pagan  Home.     There  are  many  existing 
specimens  of  episcopal  staves,  which,  while  they 
all  retain  the  general  form  of  a  crook,  differ  very 
much  in  their  enrichments.     In  heraldry  the      ^  ^ 
Qioder.  simple  form  shewn  m  the  margin  is  generally    Abp. 
adopted. 

The  Croner  and  Staff  surmounted  by  a  cross  are,  however, 
often  confounded  under  the  general  term  Pastoral  Staffs  and 
the  French  term  Crosse  is  used  equally  for  the  crosier  as  for 
the  staff  with  the  cross. 

Assure,  a  crosier  in  pale  or,  ensigned  with  a  cross  form^e  argent,  snr- 
monnted  of  a  pall  of  the  last,  edged  and  fringed  of  the  second,  charged 
with  four  crosses  form^  fitch^e  sable—See  of  Cantebbubt. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  gnles  between  three  Cornish  choughs  as  many 
pasiofral  staves  erect  or — Henry  Dbanb,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1496;  Bp.  of 
Salisbury  1500 ;  afterwards  Abp.  Cant.  1601-80. 

Azure,  a  bend  or ;  over  all  a  crosier  in  bend  sinister,  the  staff  argent, 
the  erook  or — ^Abbey  of  S.  Agatha,  Bichmomd,  Yorkshire. 

Argent,  three  bars  gales,  over  all  a  crosier  in  bend,  staff  argent,  head 
or — Gilbertine  Priory  at  Alvinohah,  oo.  Lincoln. 

Aznre,  two  crosiers  endorsed  in  saltire  or;  in  chief  a  mitre  of  the  last 
— See  of  ABOTLiL,  Scotland. 
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Azure,  two  pastoral  stayes  in  saltire,  and  a  mitre  in  chief  or — Spoffobd, 
6p.  of  Hereford,  1522-48. 

GnleB,  three  lions  passant  goardant,  over  all  a  orosier,  the  staff  gnles, 
crook  sable,  all  within  a  bordore  of  the  last  bezanty — Cistercian  Abbey 
at  Yale  Boyal,  Cheshire. 

Gnles,  a  crosier  reversed  in  bend  sinister,  surmoonted  by  a  sword  in 
bend  dexter  proper ;  on  a  chief  argent  a  thistle  leaved  also  proper — 
Chubch,  Hampton. 

Argent,  a  bishop's  crook  in  pale  sable — M'LAuam,  Dreghom. 

The  pastoral  staves  of  Abbots  resembled  those  of 
bishops,  and  were  no  doubt  equally  ornamented,  espe- 
cially when  the  Abbot  was  head  of  the  Mitred  Abbeys. 
However,  it  seems  there  was  a  custom  to  attach  a  small 
pallium^  called  also  sudarium,  or  strip,  to  ttie  crosier  of 
Abbots  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Bishops,  though 
it  was  not  generally  adhered  to ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
represented  on  the  insignia  of  S.  Benet's,  Hulmb.  Ex- 
amples are  also  found  of  Abbesses  represented  with 
a  pastoral  staff,  as  on  the  brass  of  Isabel  Hestrt, 
Abbess  of  Elstow,  Bedfordshire  (ob.  a.d.  1524).  ^^  ^ 

Sudttriiim. 
Sable,  a  crosier  in  pale  or,  garnished  with  a  pallinm  cross- 
ing the  Btaff  argent  [otherwise,  having  two  ribbons  entwined  about  it] 
between  two  ducal  coronets  of  the  second  [otherwise  between  four 
crosiers  or] — ^Abbey  of  S.  Bsnxt's,  Holms,  Norfolk. 

The  following  Abbeys,  Priories,  <fec.,  bear  the  crorier  in  their  insignia — 

AciViNaHAM,  Lincoln ;  Babdnby,  Lincoln ;  Byland,  Torkshire ;  Bozlby, 
Kent ;  Bdckfestre,  Devon ;  Bubscouoh,  Lancashire ;  Butlby,  Suffolk  ; 
CuuBEBUERB,  Cheshire ;  Delaobb,  Stafford ;  Debeham,  Norfolk ;  Fbves- 
SHAM,  Kent ;  Fubnbss  ;  Hales  ;  Llandaff  ;  Lanodon,  Kent ;  Malkbs- 
BUBY,  Wilts ;  MissBNDEN,  Bucks ;  Bicumoni),  Torkshire  (S.  Agatha) ; 
Ditto,  (S.Martin's);  Subewsbuby;  Stbatfobd,  Essex;  Thamb,  Ozon; 
Thobney,  Cambridge ;  Thobnton,  Lincoln ;  Yale  Boyal,  Cheshire ;  Wab- 
SOP,  Notts ;  Wendldvo,  Norfolk ;  Westminsteb  ;  Wibksopp,  Notts. 

The  following  Sees  also  bear  the  crotier  in  their  insignia : — 

Aboyll;  Babbados;  Calcutta;  Clonfobt  and  Kilmagduaoh ;  Cobk 
and  Boss  ;  ELPHrar ;  Galloway  ;  Jamaica  ;  Ktlt«atiA  and  Achonby  ;  Eiir- 
mobb  ;  Llasdaff  ;  Lbiohlin  and  Febns  ;  LmBBiOK ;  Quebbc,  <fto. 
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Cross,  (fir.  Croix:  old  fir.  ctm^  croyt^  &o.) :  tlie  term  Crou 
without  any  addition  signifies,  §  1,  a  Plain 
cross,  whioh,  it  is  said,  should  occupy  one- 
fifth  of  the  shield;  but  when  charged  it 
may  occupy  one-third.  Its  use  as  an  heral- 
dic ensign  may  be  considered  to  be  as  early 
as  any,  and  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
first  crusades,  in  which  the  principal  na* 
tions  of  Christendom  are  said  to  hare  been 
distinguished  by  crosses  of  different  co- 
lours :  and  it  is  naturally  found  to  be  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  insignia  of  religious  foundations. 

'*  And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  croBse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador*d : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored." 

Spenser's  **  Faerie  Qaene,'*  bk.  1. 

§  1.  The  primary  idea  of  the  plain  heraldic  cross  is  that  the 
four  arms  are  equal,  and  that  they  meet  in  the  fesse-point  of 
the  shield;  firom  the  shape  of  the  shield,  howeyer,  the  hori- 
zontal bar  is  generally  shorter  than  the  vertical.  This  even- 
armed  cross  is  frequently  termed  the  Greek  cross,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Latin  cross,  in  which  the  lower  member  is  always 
longer  than  the  other  three.  The  plain  cross  of  guUs  on  a  field 
urgent  is  termed  the  CroM  of  8.  George^  having  been  assigned  to 
d.  George  of  Cappadocia,  or  S.  George  of  England.  (See  Union 
Jack  under  Flag,)  The  plain  cross  was  the  most  frequent  amongst 
the  early  arms. 

Le  Gonte  de  Nobffoijc,  d*or  a  ung  orois  de  goolez— Boll,  temp.  Hen.  m. 
Piers  de  Satttoyb,  gonlea  ung  orois  d'argent — Ibid. 
Bobert  de  Yssb  d'argent  a  la  orois  de  gonlz — Ibid, 
Argent,  on  a  bull  statant  gales,  armed  or,  upon  a  mount  vert ;  a  plain 
eross  argent  at  the  shoulder — BmuBT. 

As  said  above,  the  position  of  the  cross  is  that  the  centre 
should  occupy  the  fesse-point,  but  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
a  Mif^this  ordinary  must  be  abased,  though  it  be  not  mentioned. 
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Argent,  a  oross  gales,  a  chief  oheqny  sable  and  of  the  first — Sooltoobmx. 
Argent,  a  cross  and  a  chief  sable — John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1186-91* 
Or,  a  cross  gules,  a  chief  vert — ^Yxbb,  Soffolk  [granted  1584]. 

The  crou  admits  of  great  yarieties  in  outline  and  treatment, 
and  the  inyentora  of  heraldic  devices  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  this,  and  heraldic  writers  have  in  their 
ingenuity  multiplied  the  forms.  In  giving  a  summary  of  the 
chief  forms  only  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  of  many  syno- 
nyms occurring,  for  practically  the  same  form  is  often  much 
varied  by  incorrect  drawing,  and  much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  blunders  of  heraldic  writers  in  misreading  or  misunder- 
standing the  terms  employed.  The  French  terms  are  more 
varied  still  than  the  English,  and  the  correlation  of  the  two 
series  can  only  be  attempted  approximately.  It  is  the  plain 
cross  which  is  most  frequently  made  subject  to  the  variations 
described,  §  1  to  §  7,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  other  forms  of 
the  cross  are  also  at  times  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

In  the  following  classification  the  varieties  have  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  restricted  to  cases  of  which  examples  can  be  found ; 
and  an  index  at  the  end  (see  p.  179)  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
reference  easy. 

§  2.  First  of  all  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  note  that  the 
edges  of  the  cross  are  subjected  to  the  same  variety  of  flection 
as  other  ordinaries,  namely,  they  may  be  engrailed  (fr.  en^ 
grMUe\  embattled  (fr.  hreteBBie)^  indented  (fr.  dench4e\  inveeted 
(fr.  canneUe)y  wavy,  (fr.  ondie)  ragulg,  &c.,  and  this  treatment 
is  found  at  tolerably  early  dates. 

Sire  Thomas  de  Tnooldthobp,  de  gooles  a  one  orois  engrele  de  argent 
— ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Enstaoe  de  la  Haochb  de  or  a  nne  orois 
engrele  de  gonles — Roll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Argent,  a  cross  embattled  sable — ^Baluanno. 

Ermine,  a  cross  patt^  inveeted  gales — Qhls- 
DALB,  HarL  MS.  1407. 

Vert,  a  cross  inveeted  argent — Hawlit,  Ga- 
rencenz  King  of  Arms,  ob.  1577. 

Argent,  a  cross  wavy  gules — ^Lorand. 

Or,  aorossragnly  vert— Ankxtbl,  Co.  Monaghan.         Tmooldthom. 
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Sable,  a  oroas  floiy  ragoly  argent — ^Bbothbbton,  Maidenhead. 
Axgent,  a  eroaa  eonped  ragoly  and  tninked  sable — TYTHiNOTOii,CheBter. 

French  works  give  a  gtobs  SmanehSe^  but  the  application  of 
this  exaggerated  form  of  dancettff  to  a  cross  must  be  somewhat 
difficulty  and  no  figures  of  it  have  been  obserred.  The  ieotie 
of  French  writers  has  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  kind  of  raguly. 
In  one  case  the  term  ilipped  is  applied  to  a  cross,  which  should 
probablj  have  its  edges  adorned  with  leaves. 

Argent,  a  arose  slipped  yert— Badsui,  Harl.  MS.  5866. 

D'or,  k  la  croix  6manehte  de  troiB  pidces  et  denz  demies  d'argent  but 
gneolee,  canionn6e  de  qoatre  Utes  de  leopard  d'azur — Lb  Ltbub  db  la. 
Yal,  Champagne. 

§  3.  Next  the  crosses  besides  being  of  yarious  tinctures  may 
be  diversified,  as  the  field  is  diversified.  A  cross  may  be  e.g. 
ehequy  (fr.  iehiquetde),  eompany  or  etmnter-eompony^  fretty^  treU 
Used  (i.e.  with  a  somewhat  closer ^^Q,  vair^  ma^<mneey  &o. 

Sire  Johan  de  Eogfbld,  de  aznre  a  one  oroiB  ehekere  de  argent  e  de 
gonles — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  IL 
Azure,   a   cross    oonnter-oompony   argent  and   gales — ^Eustace   de 


Ermine,  a  oross  oouiter-compony  gules  and  or ;  in  the  dexter  chief 
a  Bon  rampant  sable— Biohard  Laundb. 

Sire  Bobert  de  Ybbdun,  de  argent,  a  nne  erois  de  azure  frette  de  or — 
BoU«  temp.  En.  n. 

Or,  a  eross  Tair— Ezxtlb. 

S  4.  A  cross  is  frequently  charged  with  other  devices. 


Nicholas  de  Yalbbbs,  de  argent,  a  une  erois 
de  gonlfls  e  v  esealops  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Sire  Johan  de  Baddehax,  de  argent  a  une  croiB 
de  gonles ;  en  la  erois  v  molez  de  or — Ibid, 

Sire  Wauter  de  GoBNBWAiiiLB,  de  argent,  a  una 
eroEiB  de  sable  besaunte  de  or — Ihid, 

Sire  Gelem  de  Dubbx,  de  argent  a  nne  erois  de 
gDolea  e  v  flnres  de  or— IMd. 

%  5.  The  Chraas  may  be  of  two  tinctures,   Nichols  d«  valmw. 
i.e.  party  per  f$sa$t  per  pale,  &c.,  or  per  erose,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  quarterly  (fr.  icarteke),  and  in  most  cases  it  is  so  in 
connection  with  the  partition  of  the  field,  and  hence  the  tine- 
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tures  are  counter-changed.  Thongli  some  heralds  would  nee 
the  term  caunter-qtMrteredf  the  term  counter-changed  applied  to 
the  cross  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  partition  lines  should  meet 
in  the  centre  in  a  cross  and  not  in  a  sdltire. 

Onles,  a  cross  per  fosse  or  and  argent — Bbockhall. 

Gules,  a  cross  moline  per  pale  argent  and  ermine — Frtskbnbt,  Lincoln. 

Or,  on  a  cross  quarterly  azure  and  gales  five  roses  of  the  first — Thomas 
Lanoton,  Bp.  of  S.  DaTid's,  1483 ;  Salisbury,  1485 ; 
Winchester,  1493— loOl. 

Per  bend  azure  and  argent,  a  cross  moUne  per 
bend  or  and  of  the  first — ^Hawtbe,  Bedford. 

Per  bend  argent  and  sable,  a  cross  potent  comi- 
terohanged — ^Almaoe,  Sufiolk. 

Argent,  a  cross  patt^e,  per  saltire,  gules  and 
azure— Inohah  Abbey,  Norfolk. 

Per  chevron,  argent  and  gules,  a  cross  coimter- 
changed — Ghapxan,  York. 

Quarterly  azure  and  gules  a  cross  patonce  coun- 
terchanged ;  in  first  and  fourth  quarters  a  rose  gules  barbed  and  seeded 
or;  in  second  and  third  quarters  a  sun  in  glory 
proper — Thomas  Benthax,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  a.d.  1560-79. 

Quarterly  argent  and  azure,  a  cross  counter- 
changed — BsVEBOOTt. 

Quarterly  argent  and  gules,  a  cross    botonny 
counterchanged — Cbosland. 

Quarterly  indented  argent  and  sable,  a  cross 
counterchanged — GusNDiNnvo. 

When,  however,  the  cross  is  composed  as  it  were,  of  five 
pieces  or  divisions,  the  central  being  that 
of  the  £eld,  the  term  quarter-pierced  is  used. 
Heraldic  writers  have,  however,  invented 
various  terms,  e.g.  quarter-voided  and  square 
pierced.  And  some  have  described  the  form 
(taking  the  field  into  account)  as  *  ehequy 
of  nine  panes  ;'  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
as  a  rule  the  pieces  are  charged  with  some 
device.  With  the  French,  however,  the 
term  iquipolUe  deecribes  the  figure  exactly. 
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Argent,  a  qiuurter-pierodd  cross  moline  sable  between  three  oresoents 
gnles — Mtlwaxd. 

Sable,  on  a  cross  quarterly  pierced  argent,  lonr  eagles  displayed  of  the 
flrst— BxTUJEB,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1792-96. 

Argent,  five  crosses  croslet  gales,  OTer  all  on  a  qnarter-pieroed  cross  as 
the  last,  four  crosses  croslet  like  the  second — Bonnbll,  London,  1691. 

Ermine,  on  a  qnarter-pieroed  cross  or  fonr  chevrons  gnles — City  of 

LzCUFlBIiD. 

Cinq  points  d*argent,  £qnipoll6s  ik  qnatre  de  gnenles — ^Bozst,  He  de 
Fiance. 

§  6.  A  cross  is  described  as  voidsd  when  the  central  portion 
of  the  four  limbs  is  of  the  same  tincture  as  the  field,  and  only 
a  narrow  border  is  left,  and  this  is  found  in  ancient  blazon  de- 
scribed as  'unsfausse  croix,* 

The  term  voide  is  used  of  a  Cross  in  one  or  two  ancient  rolls 
in  connection  with  rseereeli,  and  it  has  been  tit  ought  to  imply 
that  the  voiding  extends  into  the  field,  which  may  be  described 
as  voided  throughout,  and  as  is  shewn  in  the  illustration  of  the 
arms  of  Ejtowlbs.     (See  under  §  32.) 

Hamon  Cbxtxoxub,  d*or  nng  fanlz  crois  de  gooles — ^BoU,  temp. 
Hn.  m. 

Aznre,  cmsily,  a  cross  moline  voided  thronghont  [otherwise  disjoined] 
or— KsowiAB,  Barony,  1603. 

Gnles,  a  cross  patty  pointed  voided  argent ;  at  each  comer  a  bezant — 
Henry  ub  Walts  (Glover's  Ordinary). 

Argent,  a  cross  flory  voided  gnles — James  PiLKmaTON,  Bp.  of  Durham, 
1561-76. 

Ermine,  a  cross  voided  sable — Amohdjuloo^,  Harl.  MS.  5866. 

Argent,  a  cross  humetty  voided  azure — Washbobnx. 

Or,  a  cToes  humetty  pointed,  voided  azure — ^Bubb. 

But  as  it  is  possible  to  superimpose  one  cross  upon  another 
(fr.  croix  ehargisy  or  remplie)^  and  the  latter  may  be  of  the 
tincture  of  the  field,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  a  cross 
voided.  Modem  heralds  consider  that  the  difference  is  to  be 
shewn  by  the  shading  of  the  lines,  as  already  noted  in  the  case 
of  the  cheyron,  but  such  niceties  were  unknown  in  ancient 
heraldry. 

De  gneules,  A  la  croiz  d*argent  charges  d'nne  eroiz  alaisfc  d'ainr— 
NsoiTXLLB,  Limosin. 
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Further,  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  such  arms  might  in 
some  cases  be  blazoned,  namely,  as  fimhriaUd^  hordured,  or 
edged  (fr.  hordS)  of  such  a  tincture. 

And  with  this  may  be  noted  crosses  which  haye  eotieee^ 
though  these  are  by  no  means  common  in  English  arms.  One 
remarkable  example,  however,  occurs,  in  which  a  fleur-de-lis 
seryes  as  a  eotiee  instead  of  a  line. 

Argent,  a  oroBS  gules  fimbriated  or — ^Bbadb- 

BTOmB. 

Argent,  a  cross  or  bordored  sable — Tippbt. 

Quarterly  or  and  azure,  over  all  on  a  grieoe  of 
three  steps  a  holy  oross,  all  of  the  first  fuUylled 
sable  [i.e.  sable  fimbriated  gold] — Clnniao  Priory 
at  Lynton,  Notts. 

Argent,  a  cross  cottised  with  eight  demi-fleurs- 
de-lis,  their  bottoms  towards  the  fesse-point, 
sable,  between  four  mullets  pierced  of  the  last — 
Atunb,  CO.  Cork. 


Atkins. 


§  7.  As  with  other  ordinaries,  a  cross  may  be  eouped;  and 
then  it  is  termed  humetty  (fr.  alaieSe^  spelt  sometimes  aUsie\ 
though  the  term  coupee  seems  to  be  occasionally  used.  Of 
course  all  the  four  arms  are  eouped,  un- 
less there  is  any  distlDguishing  note  to 
the  contrary.  It  would  also  appear  that 
this  cross  should  be  always  drawn  with 
its  arms  equal.  When  more  than  one 
cross  or  erosBlet  occurs  in  the  same  shield 
it  stands  to  reason  they  must  be  humetty, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it. 

D'argent,  &  la  croix  alais^e  de  gueules — ^Xain- 
TSAiLuss,  lie  de  France. 

A  oross  hnmetty  between  four  plun  orosslets — John  de  Pontissaba, 
Bp.  of  Winchester,  1282—1304. 

Azure,  a  bend  wavy  in  the  sinister  chief  a  cross  ooupy  argent — ^Arms 
assigned  to  William  de  CuBBEUiZO,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1123-36. 

The  term  humetty  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  spe- 
cial terminations  to  the  arms  of  the  cross,  but  practically  it  is 
needless,  for  were  the  cross  extended  to  the  edges  there  would 
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be  no  room  for  snch  terminationB.  See  e.g.  cross  annuUtty^  §  1 1, 
bsidijleureity^  §  20  ;  also  gringoUe  and  the  like,  §  21.  To  thet^e 
might  be  added  ans&rated  and  aneHty  (from  the  French  anse^  '  a 
handle '),  though  the  terms  have  not  been  observed  in  any  Eng- 
lish blazon. 
Azure,  a  cross  hnmetty  terminated  with  foax  leopard's  heads  or — 


Argent,  a  oross  hnmetty  goleB,  the  point  in  ohiel  terminating  in  a  ores- 
oent  of  the  last— Wanlst. 

Sable,  billetty  argent,  a  oross  hnmetty  at  top,  and  there  floxy  of  the 
last— Sir  John  Moms,  co.  Glonoester  [Harl.^S.  1465,  fol.  53]. 

On  the  other  hand  a  cross  pattie  (which  is  naturally  hu- 
nutty)  must  be  blazoned  as  throughout  or  Jixed,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  should  reach  to  the  edges  of  the 
shield.     See  §  26. 

See  alao  passant^  as  meaning  throughout. 

The  French  term  trongonni,  signifying  that  the  oross  is  broken 
up  into  small  cubes,  is  given  by  Edmondson,  and  others,  but  no 
examples  hsTe  been  noticed  either  in  French  or  English  arms. 

One  example  only  of  a  demi-eross  has  been  observed. 

Argent,  a  cheTxon  between  three  demi-orosses  gales— Tokett. 

§  8.  Beyond  the  variations  to  which  the  cross  is  subjected 
there  are  certain  devices  which  are  made  up  of  charges  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  so  in  some  cases  are  blazoned  as 
such.  A  cross,  for  instance,  of  four  er^ 
min&'tpots,  with  the  heads  meeting  (fr. 
aboutt^  or  appointdM)  in  the  fesse-point, 
has  been  blazoned  by  some  heralds  as  a 
Cross  ermines.  A  cross  composed  oi  four 
escallop  shells,  or  of  four  pheons,  would 
only  be  blazoned  as  such. 

Argent,  a  oross  of  four  ermine-spots  sable — 
HuBSTON,  Cheshire. 

Vert,  a  cross  of  four  escallops,  the  tops  at  Hvmtoh. 

the  oentre  meeting,  or— WsNcxiiAUOH,  co.  York,  1584. 

Qoarterly,  gnlee  and  aznre,  a  oross  of  foar  pheons,  the  points  to  the 
oentre  argent — ^Tbubshaws. 
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With  respect,  howeyer,  to  the  formation  of  crosses  from 
hienges,  fusih,  and  masdes^  the  device  is  so  frequent  that  the 
terms  cross  loungy^  or  cross  fudlly  (fr.  fu9eUe\  or  cross  maseuly 
of  such  a  tincture,  are  frequently  adopted,  though  strict  heralds 
consider  these  terms  inadmissible,  for  lozengy,  masculj,  and 
fusilly  require  that  two  tinctures  should  be  named,  and  that 
the  cross  or  other  ordinary  be  drawn  entire,  and  treated  just 
as  if  it  was  blazoned  chequy,  or  compony^  or  any  other  form  of 
diversification;  they  therefore  contend,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  proper  expression  for  a  cross  of  this  description  should  be 
a  eros9  of  bo  many  kzenyss,  fustls,  &c. 

But  further  than  this,  very  strict  heralds  contend  that  a  eross 
ftuil,  or  of/iMtls  (where  no  particular  number  is  mentioned), 
should  consist  of  nine,  whereof  five  should  be  entire  and  four 
halved  for  the  extremities,  which  touch  the  edge  of  the  shield. 
If,  however,  the  blazon  runs,  '  a  cross  of  so  many  fusih^^  espe- 
cially of  ftails  eonjoinedy  all  the  fusils  should  be  entire,  but 
need  not  necessarily  touch  the  edge  of  the  shield.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  intended  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  shield,  then  the 
term  throughout  should  be  added.  Practically,  however,  these 
rules  are  in  ancient  drawing  never  adhered  to,  and  in  modem 
drawing  but  seldom.  What  has  been  said  of  fusils  applies  of 
course  also  to  lozenges  and  mascles. 

Examples  below  will  be  found  to  illustrate  sufficiently  the 
variety  of  blazon,  and  it  will  be  noted  also  that  ia  some  cases 
a  cross  composed  of  lozenges,  or  fusils,  is  terminated  by  some 
other  device,  e.g.  Jleuretty,  or  by  a  ioMnt, 

Or,  a  cross  of  lozenges,  and  in  the  dexter  ohief  an  eagle  displayed 

gales — ^FODBINOHBT. 

Gnles,  a  cross  lozengy  argent — Stawell,  Devon* 

Gnles,  a  cross  of  nine  lozenges  conjoined  argent — Stowbll,  Somerset. 

Argent,  a  cross  of  five  lozenges  conjoined  gules — Sr.  de  Kbbsell. 

Per  pale  or  and  azure,  a  cross  lozengy  ooanterchanged — Haslefoots. 

Quarterly  or  and  sable,  a  cross  lozengy  ooanterchanged — Hunt. 

Or,  a  cross  of  nine  mascles  gules — Quatbbman,  Iieicester. 

Gales,  a  cross  masooly  argent — ^Butlbk. 

Azure,  a  cross  of  four  mascles  conjoined  or— MnjiSB,  Warwickshire. 

Argent,  a  cross  of  nine  mascles  throughout  gulea— John  de  Bbbwsb. 
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Argent,  a  cross  of  four  fusils  sable — Sir  Thomas  Banbszib,  £.0. 
Gules,  a  cross  lozengy  fleoretty  or,  a  crescent  for  difference — ^Fothibbt, 
Bp.  of  Salisbary,  1618-20. 
Gules,  a  cross  flory  of  nine  fasils  or — ^Fothxbbt,  co.  Lincoln,  1730. 
Gules,  a  cross  of  four  masdes  argent,  at  each  point  a  bezant — ^Walois. 

In  many  cases,  too,  we  find  five  or  more  obarges  arranged  in 
erosSf  and  in  one  case  a  eross  is  fupposed  to  be  formed  of  one 
hzenge  with  xhe  JUwry  projections  (see  nnder  ma9cle)\  and  in 
another  case  a  cross  is  formed  of  hmei.  While  to  a  cross  com- 
posed of  two  strings  of  beads  the  name  of  erM9  paUr'nestmr  has 
been  given,  although  no  example  is  cited. 

Argent,  fretty  of  six  sable,  fiye  crosses  eroeslet  fitohy  in  cross  as  the 
first — Sr.  de  Buoo. 

Gules,  a  eross  flory  of  one  lozenge  or — Casstll. 

Sable,  a  cross  of  thigh  bones,  in  dexter  chief  a  bezant — ^Balph  Batmb, 
Bp.  of  Lichfield  and  CoYentiy,  1554-59. 

Another  way  of  composing  a  cross  is  bj  crossing  hariy  or 
rather  larruUt9  or  fillets,  as  some  heralds  term  them,  for  the 
horizontal  line,  with  endorsM  or  hatoM  for  the  vertical  line. 
When  two  of  these  occur  the  term  cross  hiparUd  or  double 
parted  is  nsed,  and  when  three  occur  it  is  called  a  cross  triple 
parted.  By  the  following  examples  it  will  be 
seen  how  loosely  the  various  terms  are  used. 

Gules,  a  cross  of  one  barrulet  ermines,  and  an 
endorse  ermine,  both  hmnetty — Sponnb. 

Azure,  a  cross  doable  parted  argent — ^Doublbb. 

Argent,  a  cross  triple  parted  and  fretted  sable — 
Skiblaw,  or  ScTBLow,  Torkshire. 

Argent,  a  cross  of  six  batunes  interlaced  sable^ 
SxnujLwx,  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  1366 ;  afterwards  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  1386-88. 

Argent,  a  eross  humetty  triple  parted  azure — 
HuBST,  Salop. 

Azure,  a  cross  of  three  banulets,  and  as  many 
endorses  fretted  argent,  dovetailed  or — PiOKroBn. 

If  a  Cross  triparted  should  be  siao  fiory 
heralds  say  that  the  fillets,  &o.,  should  termi- 
nate in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  margin,     Triple  terminatum. 
bnt  no  example  is  given  in  the  works  which  lay  down  this  rule. 
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A  cross  cabled  is  given  in  English  lists  (in  French  lists  eallie) 
and  described  as  formed  of  a  cahU  or  twisted  rope;  bnt  no 
arms  bearing  these  devices,  either  English  or  French,  have  been 
noticed.  And  the  fr.  er.  viwie  probably  consists  of  a  filet 
crossed  by  an  endorse,  both  of  them  nehuly  or  daneetty. 

§  9.  The  expression  pierced  is  applied  to  crosses,  and  is 
varionsly  nsed.  The  term  pierced  (more  frequently  applied  to 
mullets  than  similar  charges)  implies  that  there  is  a  circular 
opening,  and  the  field  shewn  through,  and  sach  opening  would 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.  But  the  opening  may  be  of 
a  lozenge  form  or  of  a  square  form.  When  the  whole  of  the 
centre  is  of  the  tincture  of  the  field  it  is,  as  has  already  been 
described,  to  be  blazoned  quarterly  pierced;  bat,  farther,  some 
heralds  contend  that  if  the  aperture  does  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  central  portion  where  the  arms  meet,  it  is  to  be  blazoned 
quarter-pierced. 

Azure,  a  oross  hometty  pierced  sable,  a  chief  galea— Enowltb. 

Azure,  a  cross  moline,  lozenge-pierced  argent — Gailib. 

Azure,  a  cross  moline  square-pierced  argent — ^Molltns. 

Argent,  a  oross  moline  quarter-pierced  azure — Sibbald,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  crosB  moline  quarter-pierced  gules— Cboksyn,  Ireland ;  Dow- 
DALL,  A^BOBNE,  SiBBALD,  Balgouy,  Sootlaud. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  quarter-pierced  sable — Coltil,  .Ochiltiy,  Soot- 
land;  Robert  Coplxt,  called  Gbossetbstb,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1235-53; 
OoPLBT,  Batley,  oo.  Tork ;  Sir  Thos.  Mxlboubnb. 

Gules,  a  cross  moline  rebated  and  lozenge-pierced  or — ^Fknet. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  quatrefoil-pieroed  sable — MmBouBNE. 

§  10.  In  some  few  cases,  but  rarely  in  English  heraldry, 
from  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  arms  there  pro- 
ject certain  charges,  e.g.  rays,  acorns,  fleur-de-lis,  &c. ;  with 
rays  the  term  rayonnante  would  be  used.  The  French  term  is 
angli  of  such  a  charge,  but  there  is  no  English  equivalent. 
£<imoDd8on  uses  the  expression  ''  adorned  at  angles,''  but  gives 
no  example. 

We  now  come  to  crosses  which  have  special  names,  derived 
either  from  their  general  outline  or  from  their  termination. 
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§  11.  CroM  annuUUy:  a  cross  which  is  eoup^d  and  has  rings 
at  the  four  extremities  is  thus  called,  and 
not,  as  it  might  he  supposed,  a  cross  formed 
of  annuUti  (q.T.)>  either  conjunct  or  hraced 
one  with  another.  It  is  found  blazoned  also 
as  '  humetty,  ringed  at  the  ends.' 

Aigent,  a  cross  annnletty  sable— Wbstlet,  HarL 
MS.  1405. 

Argent,  a  cross  floxy  voided  and  ringed  gale»— 
MoDsire  John  Moltok,  Harl.  MS.  1886. 

§  12.  Cross  avsUane:  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  four  filberts  {nuess  avsllana) ; 
th^DB  seems  to  be  no  French  representatiTe 
(but  see  oUUes);  Terj  few  English  in- 
stances have  been  observed. 

Yert,  a  cross  avellane  argent — Stdbkbaic, 
Somerset,  granted  1767. 

Argent,  two  bars  gnles,  on  a  canton  of  the 
second  a  cross  ayellane  or — ^Eibkbt,  Cumberland. 

§  13.  Crass  harly  (fr.  barbie) :   much  the 

same  probably  as  the  French  crotx  taumis^ 

or  the  eroix  cramptmfUs  (the  crampon  being 

the  hook  shape  described  under  that  term)  ; 

it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  definite  term, 

bat  may  be  represented  as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  cross  barby  gales,  in  chief  three  grif- 
fin's heads  sable — ThiLib,  Oomwall. 

§  14.  Cross  boUontUe  is  derived  from  the 
French  boutou,  a  bud  or  knob,  though  the 
name  does  not  appear  to  be  used  by  French 
heralds,  who  use  the  term  trifflie.  It  is  a 
cross  ending  in  three  lobes  like  the  trefoil 
leaf^  and  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 

Aigent,  a  cross  bottonn^  gales — Bbbbleoh  ; 
HarL  MS.  1407. 

Argent^  a  cross  bottonnte  sable^Wnnfoos, 
Backs. 
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Argent,  a  cross  bottonsy  azure— Eqmor. 

Gules,  a  cross  botonny  argent,  on  a  chief  azure  a  lion  passant  or — 
Chawnot,  Harl.  MS.  1465. 

Argent,  a  cross  botonny  voided  gules — Pileinotoit,  Durham. 

Aigent,  orusily  and  a  cross  botonny  gules — ^Balsigb,  Warwickshire. 

Monsire  John  de  Melton  port  d'argent  a  one  crois  patey  et  botone^ 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  m. 

Monsire  William  de  Colyill  port  d'or  a  une  f  es  de  gules ;  trois  erossi- 
letts  botones  d'argent  en  le  fes — Ibid. 

Gules,  a  eross  botonny  and  raguly  argent — Jdhn  le  Fbomi,  Harleian 
MS.  1465. 

§  15.  Croii  Cakary,  (fr.  er,  de  Cahaire) :  is  a  long  cross  or 
Latin  cross  (that  is  with,  the  lower  limb 
longer  than  the  other  three,  and  raised 
upon  three  steps).  It  has  been  poetically 
said  that  the  three  steps  are  symbolical  of 
the  three  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  it  is  suggested  by  theore- 
tical writers  that  the  bearer  took  the  arms 
in  consequence  of  having  erected  such  a 
cross  at  Borne.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  JETo/y  eroM, 

Ermine,  on  a  oahton  Tert  a  cross  calvary  on  three  grieoes  or — 

QUAILB. 

Quarterly  or  and  azure,  over  all  a  cross  calvary  on  three  grieoes  or 
steps  sable  fimbriated  of  the  first — ^Lemton  Priory,  Notts. 

Argent,  a  cross  calvary  gules ;  on  a  chief  azure  five  bezants — Stephen 
Wbstom,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1724-42. 

Argent,  a  long  cross  gules  on  a  grice  of  three  steps,  the  upper  one 
azure,  the  second  as  the  cross,  and  the  undermost  sable^ — AmntABfl  or 
Almbbbs. 

Ermine,  on  a  pale  between  two  roses  gules  a  cross  calvary  argent — 

MOTSB. 

Azure,  a  passion  cross  standing  on  a  Catherine  wheel  argent — ^Angus- 
tiniah  Nunnery  at  Fmzton,  Suffolk. 
Argent,  a  holy  cross  sable — Anwickb. 

The  Passion  Cross,  or  Zon^  Cross  (fr.  haute  eroix),  resembles 
the  true  Latin  cross  in  form,  but  seldom  occurs  except  when 
it  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  it  is  then  called  a  Cross 
Cahary.    See  also  Crucifix. 
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Bany  of  flye  acgent  and 
gules,  OTer  all  a  long  orou 
(sometimes  called  a  oio- 
aier)  in  bend  sinister  or 
—  Gilbertine  Priory  at 
BufPBnroHAM,  lonooln. 

A  long  cross  mounted 
on  three  degrees  enstgned 
on  the  top  with  a  flenr-de* 
lis ;  on  each  side  the  cross 
an  eseatoheon;  thezein  a  LongCroM.  Borough  cf  HiTxisBumT. 

ehief  and  two  oherrons — On  seal  of  the  Borough  of  Hbitssbubt,  Wilts. 

But  the  steps  or  degreM^  or  grieeet  (spelt  also  griee9)y  as 
they  are  yariously  termed,  are  sometimes  referred  to  apart 
from  the  Oro»»  of  Odhary^  and  the  term  graded  or  degraded  is 
employed.  Consequently  a  eroee  degraded 
(fr.  d  degrh^  and  sometimes  eneerrie  de 
degris  and  peronnSe)  and  conjoined  signifies 
a  plain  cross,  having  its  extremities  placed 
upon  steps  joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield. 
The  number  of  the  steps  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  often  four,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  eight. 

Argent,  a  cross  graded  of  three  sable — ^Wtkt- 

WOBTH. 

Argent,  a  eross  degraded  and  conjoined  (or  issuing  from  eight  de- 
grees), sable— WooDHOusa. 

§  16.  Croee  eleehSe:  this  signifies  a  cross  with  the  ends  as 
shewn  in  the  margin.  Some  heralds  con- 
tend  that  the  true  cross  eleehU  should 
hare  the  ends  voided^  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  authority  for  this,  at  least  not 
in  English  arms,  and  in  French  arms  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  often  blazoned  vidie. 
It  appears  also,  when  voided  tJid  pommettie, 
to  bear  the  title  with  French  heralds  of 
Crou  of  Thukuee^  from  it  appearing  in 
the  insignia  of  that  city^  though,  as  will 
be  seen,  an  old  blazon  describes  these  arms  as  a  croeepaU  voided. 
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Argent,  a  oroBS  oleohte  sable — Sir  Thomas  Bahastsb,  E.G.,  ob.  ^ 
Ric.  n.  [as  depicted  upon  his  stall-plate  at  Windsor,  elsewhere  blasoned, 
Argent,  a  eross  patty  pointed  sable]. 

Or,  on  a  mount  between  two  lesser  ones  vert  a  lamb  sable,  holding 
with  the  dexter  foot  a  banner  ermine  charged  with  a  cross  cleoh6e  gules — 
Obose,  Sorrey  (1756). 

Or,  on  a  chevron  between  three  crosses  deohy  sable  a  flenr-de-lis 
between  two  stag's  heads  cabossed  of  the  first — Cabtxb. 

D'azor,  a  la  croix  vid^,  olech^  et  pommett^e  d'or — Comtat  Ybnaissin. 

De  gueules,  k  la  croix  de  Toulouse  d*or — Obadoub,  Anyergne. 

De  gueules,  &  la  croix  vidle,  cleoh^,  pommett^  et  alaiste  d'or,  dite 
Croix  de  Toulouse — P.  Lamouedoo. 

Le  Conte  de  Toloba,  de  goules  a  un  croyz  d*or  pate  et  perse  a  une  bor- 
dure  d'or^Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  m. ;  Harleian  MS.  6589,  circa  1256-66. 

§  17.  Croisletf  (fr.  eroisutU  or  petit  croix):  two  or  more 
crosses  are  sometimes  borne  in  the  same  coat,  and  are  then 
termed  orosslets.  If  only  two  or  three  are  borne  they  may  be 
termed  crosses  or  crosslets.  If  more,  they  mast  be  termed  cross- 
lets.  They  are  drawn  conped,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  circumstance,  because  they  could  not  be  otherwise, 

William  de  Sabben,  d*azur  a  trois  orois  d'or — ^BoU,  temp.  Hbn.  IIL 
Or,  three  crosses  gules — ^Db  la  Matnb. 

Distinct,  however,  from  the  crosslet  is  the 
cross  erosslet,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  termed  a  eross  crossed  (fr.  croix 
croisSe).  By  rights,  however,  a  cross 
crossed  is  equivalent  to  a  cross  crosslet 
fixed,  that  is,  the  arms  extend  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  escutcheon. 

The  Cross  erosslet  is  often  home  fitehed; 
it  may  also  have  each  extremity  formed 
like  those  of  the  cross  pattee,  and  it  is  then  ^ 
called  a  Cross  crosslet  pattSe. 

But  further,  a  Cross  crosslet  may  be  itself 
crossed  (fr.  reerotssetde),  though  there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  character.  The 
true  signification  of  this  term  seems  to  be  a  cross 
composed  of  four  cross  crosslets,  but  Gerard  Leigh 
represents  it  as  shewn  m  the  margin.  erosied. 
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Or,  a  eross  orooBlet  fitehy  asure— Gflbert  Iboivbidb  (Bp.  of  Brifltpl,  1689). 

Aigent,  a  eross  orosslet  patt^  sable — Wykkbslet. 

Gales,  a  cross  erosslet  argent — Chbibtzan,  Ireland. 

Or,  a  cross  erosslet  asnre — Gabboll,  Ireland. 

Argent,  a  cross  erosslet  aznre — ^Brittok. 

Gttles,  a  cross  orosslet  crossed  next  the  centre  on  the  opper  and  lower 
limbs  or— Gradbbtok,  Harl.  MS.  1465. 

Argent,  a  cross  orosslet  crossed  (or,  as  Leigh  expresses  it,  doable- 
crossed)  patt^e  [at  all  the  extremities]  sable— Babbow. 

§  18.  Cro$9  entrailed:  is  figured  in  the 

margin,  and  is  borne  by  one  family  only, 

namely,  that  of  Caeyer.    It  appears  to  be 

only  drawn  in  outline. 

Or,  on  a  chevron  sable  a  fleur-de-lis  aocom-  0>/X^ 

panied  by  two  stag's  heads  cabossed,  between  U 

three  crosses  entrailed  of  the  second—  Oabybb.  Cnm  entrslled. 

§  19.  A  Cross  fitehy  (fir.  fiehee)  is  a  plain  cross  having  the 
lower  insmb&t  poinUd^  but  the  term  fitehy 
is  Tezy  frequently  applied  to  yarious  kinds 
of  crossea,  and  more  especially  to  the  cross- 
lets,  and  sometimes  to  the  cross  crosslets. 

Monsire  John  d'ABDBBin,  port  gales  vi  erois 
d'or  fitehe,  le  cheif  d*or— BoU,  temp.  En.  IIL 

Monsire  John  D'bstbivbltn,  sable  a  trois 
coupes  d'argent  croisele  argent  as  peds  ague — 
Ibid. 

Argent,  a  cross  erosslet  fitdhed  sable — Boott.         Crois  aroMlet  fltehy. 

Sable,  a  bend  between  six  crosslets  fitehy — ^Laxb,  Bp.  of  Bath  and 
WeQs,  1616-26. 

Gales,  a  eross  patty  fitched  at  foot  or — Sir  Gilbert  Hbyton,  Harl.  MS. 
6589. 

Argent,  a  cross  fitehy  at  base  gales — Potbs- 
voBD  Charch,  Devon. 

There  is  a  cross  of  the  peculiar  shape 
in  the  margin  which  (for  want  of  a  better 
nfime)  has  been  called  a  cross  dauhUfiteked, 
It  is  not  known  to  what  family  the  repre- 
sentation found  belongs. 

Gales,  a  cross  doable  fitehed  argent 

[a  coat  existing  at  Qaomdon,  Leicestershire]. 


Goat  at  Qnorndon, 
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§  20.  Of  crosses  with  a  floriated  termination  there  are  many 
varieties  found  in  the  actual  emblazoning,  but  the  nomencla- 
ture both  of  French  and  English  heralds  appears  to  be  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  term  most 
frequently  employed  is  a  erosB  Jleufy,  and 
this  is  written  also  Jiory,  Jhrettyf  and 
fleurtmny^  while  the  modern  French  he- 
ralds give  us  jUurie,  fleurannde,  florenci 
{ox  flewroncie\  and  fi&vr-de-liiie.  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  distinguish  these  from 
each  other,  or  correlate  them  with  the 
English  terms,  or  with  those  used  in  an- 
cient heraldry. 

The  commonly-aceepted  distinction  by 
English  heralds  is  that^ury  signifies  the 
cross  itself  terminating  in  the  form  of  the 
upper  portion  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  but  that 
fleuretty  (which  is  seldom  used)  signifies 
the  cross  to  be  couped,  and  the  flower, 
OS  it  were,  protruding  from  the  portion 
so  couped;  but  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  there  is  the  slightest  authority 
for  such  to  be  obtained  from  actual  examples,  or  any  such  agree- 
ment to  be  found  amongst  the  heralds  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  As  to  the  French  \/&tmSjfieurie  seems  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  crogs  as  to  other  ordinaries,  and 
signifies  rather  the  edges  ornamented  with  flowers  or  trefoils, 
while  fleuri  is  applied  only  to  plants  in  flower.  The  French 
fleur-de-lisie,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  English  fleuretty ^  and  is  represented  with  the  flower  pro- 
truding from  the  couped  ends  of  the  cross.  The  florende  and 
Jleuronnde  seem  to  be  practically  the  same  term,  and  both  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  English  fleury.  On  the  other  hand, 
fleur-deMsie  seems  in  English  blazon  to  be  applied  to  the  edges 
of  the  cross  rather  than  to  the  ends,  and  consequently  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  French  ^ttW^. 

We  find  also  confusion  in  drawings  between  the  cross  flettry 


CroM  fleuretty. 
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and  the  cross  patonee,  which  latter,  it  wHl  he  seen,  may  he  said 
to  lie  hetween  a  cross  Jleury  and  a  cross  patie,  according  to 
some  authorities,  though  drawn  differently  hj  others. 

It  will  he  ohserved  that  in  the  old  hlazon,  the  ends  (ehefs  or 
houis)  are  sometimes  descrihed  as  fleuretty.  '*  Bichard  Suwabd, 
who  accompanied  those  [at  Caerlaverock],  had  a  hlack  hanner 
painted  with  a  white  cross  with  the  ends  fleuretty." 

John  Lamplowb,  argent  nng  orois  sable  floreitee— BoH,  temp.  Hsk.  m. 

Sire  Johan  de  Laicplou,  de  or  a  nn  croia  de  sable  lee  ehefs  fioxette^^ 
Boll,  temp.  Eo.  n. 

Sire  Soger  de  Sutltzrtokx,  de  argent  a  nne  orois  de  sable,  les  ohefs 
fliirette»— IMd. 

Monsire  William  Tbxtssell,  port  d^argent  one  orois  de  gules  les  boots 
floretes— Boll,  temp.  £i>.  HI. 

Monsiie  de  Patkubt,  d'asnre  amie  erois  d^or  en  les  bonts  floretes — Ibid. 

BfoQsire  le  Snard  d'Esoozb  port  sable  a  nne  orois  d'argent  les  bonts 
floretes — Ibid, 

Blchart  Suwabt,  Be  o  ens  conyerse        0  orois  blanoe  o  bona  flonret^. 
Kobe  baniere  ot  aprest^e  Boll  of  CaerUTeroek,  a.x>.  1800. 

Argent,  a  eross  florj  azore — ^Beyebcottbt  and  Lbxinoton. 

Argent,  a  oross  flory  voided  azure — ^Mbltok,  Lanoaster. 

Argent,  on  a  oroes  flory  sable  f  omr  bezants — ^Whitoiit,  Bp.  of  Worcester, 
1577,  afterwards  Abp.  Canterbury,  1588--1604.  [Arms  granted,  1577.] 

Argent,  a  oross  fleuretty  sable— Holmshaw,  Sootland. 

Gales,  a  oross  fleuronny  argent — ^BbomiziBT. 

D'azure,  A  la  orois  d'argent,  les  eztr6mit^s  fleur  de  lis^es  d'or — 
Dnvois,  Champagne. 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  oyer  all  a  cross  fleur-de-lis  on  the  sides  or — 
Gilbert  Ibonsxdb,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1661-71. 

§  21.  CroM  gringoUe,  is  used  only  in  French  heraldry,  hut 
it  is  typical  of  a  class  of  crosses  which  con- 
sist of  a  cross  humetty,  but  with  heads  of 
animals  or  some  snch  device  issuing  from 
the  ends.  (See  under  Croni,  §  7.)  In  the 
case  of  gringol6e  the  heads  of  snakes  are  im- 
plied. Quivrie  possibly  has  the  same  sig- 
nification, i.e.  with  f>ip&ri  heads. 

De  gules,  a  la  croiz  dliermine  gringolte  d'or — 
Easb,  Bretagne.  Kask. 

D'argent,  a  la  eroix  de  gueules  gringolte  d*or — ^Moktvobt,  Bretagne. 
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§  22.  Jl  Cro9$  hamegan  is  given  in  heraldic  books,  but  appears 
to  be  borne  only  by  one  family  in  EDgland,  and  that  probably 
of  foreign  origin.  The  name  implies  that  the  ends  should  be 
represented  like  fish-hooks. 

Azora,  a  erosg  hameQon  argent— Magbns,  Sussex. 

§  23.  Cro9s  Maltue,  or  of  eight  poinU.    A  cross  of  this  form 
is  ^e  badge  of  the  kuights  of  Malta,  and 
of  some  other  religious  orders.    The  points 
are  imagined  to  symbolize  the  eight  beati- 
tudes. 

A  Maltese  cross  enamelled  white  and  edged 
with  gold— Badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Argent,  a  orosa  Maltese  gules — Order  of  S. 
Btefamo,  Pisa,  1561.  lUlteM  CroM. 

A  cross  of  iixtem  poinU  is  also  found  noted  in  some 
heraldic  works,  but  probubly  only  used  in  modem  French 
heraldry.  The  drawing  appears  as  an  ordinary  cross  humeity^ 
with  the  extremities  indented^  each  haying  four  points. 

§  24.  We  next  come  to  a  cross  haying  a  great  yariety  of  no- 
menclature as  well  as  of  form.  The  ordinary  and  correct  term 
is  the  Gross  moline,  and  like  the  fer-de-moUne  or  miH-rind,  from 
which  it  deriyes  its  name,  the  ends  are  hi-  ^ 
furcated.  But  they  are  usually  made  to 
tuin  oyer  like  the  two  side  lobes  of  the 
cross  Jleuriff  the  central  lobe  being  absent. 

Neither  the  fer-de-moUne  nor  the  cross 
moline  occurs  in  the  rolls  of  Henry  III.  In 
those  of  Edward  II.  the  fer-de-moline  oc- 
curs as  a  charge,  and  also  the  cross  reccr^ 
celde  (q.y.),  which  may  perhaps  represent  CroMmoiine(*), 
the  Gross  moline;  but  by  some  heralds  the  term  Cross  reeereelde, 
q.y.,  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a  ^.  moline  voided, 

Moreoyer,  with  the  author  of  the  poem  which  describes 
the  siege  of  Gaerlayerock,  the  term  Fer-de-moline  appears  to 
mean  the  Cross   moline,  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  arms  of 


Antony  Bkcz,  the  varnot-bialkop  of  Dnr- 
ham,  'who  sent  hia  banner  of  red,  with 
a~  ier^e-moline  of  ermine,'  were  lome- 
irhat  aa  represented  in  the  mugin,  since 
a    Bishop    would     be     snie    to    bear     a 

La  noble  eresqne  de  DoiBaame, 
-    Le  piQB  Taillant  olerk  da  roiatune . . . 
Vanneille,  o  nn  ter  de  molyn 
De  Bnnino,  e  ennua  se  eneegne. 

RoUorCMiU'nack.  b.  IIOD.  Bp.o(Dd»h». 

The  CtosB  ftteretUe  too  is  fbund  more  frequently  in  the  later 
rolls,  e.g.  in  Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  arot*  molint  oconrs  but  in  one  instance. 

The  drawings  vary  in  the  extent  1 
which  the  bifurcated  end  is  curved,  and  | 
eitlieT  of  those  shewn  id  the  margin  may 
be  followed.  If  they  are  much  more 
corred,  the  term  '  anehory '  may  perhaps 
be  given,  to  the  cross,  a  translation  of  the 
French  term  ancri«,  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  erott  moline;  but  it  is  not  a  very 
happy  description,  as  the  ends  ore  not  drawn 
like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor.  Cro-m<mni  {bj. 

Uoiuite  S^mon  de  CHiiiBiBi.iTnB,  quarterly,  d'or  et  gules  a  one  orois 
molin  argent  ea  la  qoartei  deTont — Boll,  temp.  Edw.  m. 

Azure,  a  cross  moline  or — HoLnraux,  ol  Bawkley,  Lane.  [Man;  other 
t>iniHj«  of  the  same  name  bear  oioiaes  moline  various];  pierced  and 
tinotored.] 

Argent,a  cross  moline  asuie — w.i.t..»  Sootland. 

Aaun,  a  oiobi  moline  or — Adam  Molbtks,  B 
of  Chicherier,  14U-G0. 

Per  tesse  embattled  gnles  and  amre,  in  chiet  two 
joekaiM  and  in  base  a  cross  moline  or— Fioawica. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  pierced  gnles — Mii.bobnb. 

Gnles,  a  oroas  moline  voided  argent — Baou. 

Ooles,  a  aroBs  moline  saioelled  argent — Bac. 

A  sure,  a  areas  anchor;  or — BainauH. 

Battle,  a  eroea  anolior;  or — Tazihotoh,  Suffolk, 
Had.lfS.lM9. 


CtoftatXMrj. 
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The  cross  called  by  French  writers  anilUe^  and  varied  in 
spelling  by  French  and  English  writers  into  nwUs^  nytUe, 
nUl^e,  &o,,  seems  to  be  but  another  name  for  the  cross  moline, 
the  French  anille  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  nUU-rind. 
But  because  some  French  heralds  have  drawn  the  carved  ex- 
tremities more  slender  than  is  usual  in  English  drawing,  the 
cross  anilUe  has  been  described  as  a  very  thin  eroBt  anchory, 

D*azar,  k  trois  anilles  on  fers  de  moalia  d*or— Gebxsmb,  Brie. 

A  seyerer  form,  and  perhaps  one  more 
akin  to  the  original  notion  of  the  fer-de- 
moline,  is  one  with  rectangular  ends,  which 
heralds  have  named  eroB»  mill-rind^  abbre- 
viated into  croM  miller).  But  so  far  as  has 
been  observed  the  title  occurs  only  in 
heraldic  works,  and  is  not  applied  especially 
to  any  actual  arms. 

tinder  this  head  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
clude the  Cross  fourehde.  It  is  found  in 
aucient  blazon,  particularly  in  the  roll  of  arms  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  and  in  one  the  i&rmfourcM 
au  kanee  occurs,  which  has  been  itself  a 
crux  to  heraldic  writers.  The  exact  form 
of  the  cross  fourehS  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  like  that  in  the  margin, 
for  which  later  heralds  have  invented 
the  term  orots  miller  rebated.  In  French 
heraldic  works  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
made  between  fourchie  and  fowrohet4e^  but 
it  is  not  clear  what  that  distinction  is. 


CroM  miller. 


GroM  miller  rebated. 


Gilbert  de  la  Yalb,  de  la  Mabch,  d'argent  ong  croix  fourohe  de  gooles — 
Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  HI. 
John  de  Lbxinoton  d'argent  ung  crois  d'asnre  fourohe  au  hanee. — Ibid, 
Per  pale  or  and  vert,  over  all  a  cross  fonrohy  galea — Hinoham. 
Argent,  a  oross  moline  rebated  engrailed,  sable^Coiss,  Harl.  MS.  6829. 

In   connection  with  the  erods  foureM  may  be  noted   the 
erroneous  blazon  of  the  ehake  fork  (q.v.)  as  a  orou  pall;  it  is 
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not,  however,  a  cross  at  all ;  it  is  the  forked  character  of  the 
paU  which  has  led  to  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas. 

A  Cross  moUne  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of 

§  25.  Cro$9  nowy.  When  the  term  is  used  by  itself  it  is 
supposed  to  signify  that  the  arms  of  the  cross,  instead  of  meet- 
ing and  forming  right- angles,  stop  at  the  edge  of  a  circle, 
which,  so  to  speak,  cuts  off  the  angles ;  at  least,  it  is  repre- 
sented thus  in  the  drawing  given  in  Edmondson.  Thence  varie- 
ties  are  imagined,  viz.  nowy  loungyy  nowy  maseuly^  &c.,  with 
each  of  the  angles  filled  by  a  projection  of  half  a  lotsnye,  maaeU, 
ftc.,  but  no  examples  are  named.  Hbwy  quadrate,  however,  is 
applied  when  the  projections  appear  to  form  a  square,  and  an 
example  will  be  found  figured  in  the  Arms  of  Lichfiblo  under 
eroM,  §31. 

There  is  a  term  also  said  to  be  used,  namely,  nowyedf  which 
means  that  the  projection  need  not  be  in  the  centre  but  in  each 
of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Both  nowy  and  nowyed,  however,  are 
quite  distinct  from  nowed  (fr.  noui)^  applied  to  serpents,  &o. 

§  26.  The  term  Cross  pattSe  (fr.),  more  often  writen  patty^ 
primarily  means  that  the  arms  of  the  cross  become  expanded, 
or  opened  out,  as  they  approach  the  edge  of  the  shield.  Named 
by  itself,  it  means  that  the  extremities  are  bounded  by  a  straight 
line,  that  is,  they  are  coupcd  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
shield.  If  otherwise,  that  is  if  the  arms  are  extended  to  the  edge 
of  the  field,  the  word  throuyhout  must  be 
added  (or,  as  some  prefer,  Jixed,  /erme,  or 
mtire) ;  or  if  they  have  any  other  termi- 
nation, e.g.  Jiory,  pometty,  &c.,  such  ter- 
mination must  be  named ;  but  in  this  case 
they  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  Cross 
paUmee  (q.  v.).  In  one  case  the  ends  are 
indented  by  a  hollow  (see  below,  under 
Dtmocx),  and  Berry  gives  a  figure  of  a  cross 
patty  notched,  but  gives  no  name  of  bearer. 

As  to  the  expanding  sides  of  the  cross  there  seems  to  be  no 
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rule,  but  they  are  geoerally  drawn  slightly  curved  outwards, 
and  not  straight,  as  in  the  Maltese  cross.  Amidst  the  various 
forms  which  appear  in  the  works  of  different  authors  it  h 
difficult  to  define  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  its 
kindred,  cross  patonee,  which  is  described  in  the  next  article. 

The  extremities  in  French  arms  are  sometimes  so  much  curved 
that  the  outline  of  the  four  arms  represent  so  many  segments 
of  a  circle.  With  the  French,  however,  the  rule  is  for  the  Cross 
patUe  to  reach  to  the  edge,  and  when  it  does  not  the  term 
alaisie  is  introduced.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  English  arms 
for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cross  patty  to  be  terminated  in 
a  point,  and  then  it  is  blazoned  cross  patty  fitchy.  Cross  cross- 
lets  may  also  be  patty,  and  the  device  is  then  a  very  striking 
one.     A  Cross  patty  is  also  said  to  be  used  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 

Le  Conte  d'AuMiSLi,  de  goules,  mig  oroiz  pate  de  verre — ^BoU,  temp. 
Hen.  m. 

Sire  William  de  Latimsb,  de  gooles  a  on  croys  pattee  de  or — ^BoU,  temp. 
Ed.  II. 

Monsire  Le  Latiicbb,  port  de  gales  a  uie  crois  patey  or — Boll,  temp. 
Ed.  in. 

Sire  Johan  de  Bbbxelstb,  de  gooles  a  uj  orois  patees  de  or,  e  mi  cheveron 
de  argent — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Sire  Morifl  de  Bsbeelbye,  de  goules  a  les  ortusnles  pates  de  argent, 
e  xm  ohevTon  de  argent — Ibid. 

Sire  Johan  de  Bbsoum,  de  gooles  a  on  lion  de  or,  en  la  on  qoarter  on 
crois  pat^  de  Yeer— IMd. 

Monsire  de  Boiosbt,  de  goles  a  trois  orois  pateis  de  eable,  eo  one  bend 
d'argent — ^BoU,  temp.  Edw.  III. 

Sable,  a  oross  pattee,  or— Allen. 

Ermine,  a  cross  patty  inyected  gales — Gbandals,  Harl.  MS.  1407. 

Yerte,  a  oross  patee  fitchy  or— Habbis,  Bp.  of 
LlandafE,  1729-88. 

Sable,  a  oross  patty  throaghoot  fitohy  or — Gollub. 

Argent,  a  oross  patty  throoghoot  engrailed  sable 
— Pbshall. 

Argent,  a  oross  pat^  fixed  sable— Woodhousb. 

Goles,  a  oross  patty  crenelly  at  the  ends  argent — 

BATNTMSaSH. 

Argent,  a  oross  patt^  goles,  in  each  end  a  small 

semicircle  (otherwise  a  cross  patee  with  one  engrail) 

_,  Dtwock. 
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Sable,  on  a  chevron  between  three  eetoilee  or»  three  oroeses  pattee  fitchj 
gplee  William  Laud,  Bp.  of  B.  Dayid'e,  1621 ;  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
1626;  Bp.  of  London,  1628;  Abp.  of  Cant.,  1633-45. 

Argenty  a  croes  patty  elongated  at  the  foot  and  pierced  galea — 

HOLTOK. 

As  to  the  tjnonjaifortnh  or /ormy,  which  appears  to  be  used 
with  modem  heralds  as  frequently  as  patty,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  its  origin  or  meaning.  One  example  is  found  in  a  roll 
as  early  as  Henry  III.,  bat  no  other  tiU  a  roll  of  Edw.  IIL, 
where  certain  small  crosses  are  described  as  formi  de  lis,  that 
is,  made  np  of  the  four  flowers  united  in  the  centre.  This 
may  therefore  be  the  origin  of  the  term,  since  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  same  arms  are  blazoned  in  the  previous 
reign  (see  above)  as  bearing  'iij  crois  pat6es.'  It  will  be 
noted  also  that,  as  read  by  Nicolas,  the  word  lit  appears  as 
lijy  but  there  can  scarcely  be  much  room  to  doubt  the  true 
reading. 

Le  baucent  del  hoepitale  de  gonles  a  un  oroya  d'ajrgent  foorme— HarU 
MS.  6689,  e.  1256-66. 

Honsire  Moma  de  Bbbksist,  port  de  goles,  a  one  oheveron  d' argent 
entre  die  eroises  foime  de  'lij  [fofme  de  Zw]— BoU,  temp.  Edw.  IIL 

Gnlea,  a  cross  form^e  or — Simon  laup,  Abp.  of  Cant.,  1349-66. 

Ermine,  two  rings  interlaced  sable,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  three  crosses 
lonny  argent — Wtchinohax,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  two  annnlets  linked  together  gules,  between  three  crosses 
formy  sable — Thobmbaor,  Nottinghamshire,  confirmed  1582. 

Argent,  a  wolf  statant  sable,  on  a  ohief  azure  three  crosses  formee  of 
the  first—EwBB,  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  1761,  afterwards  of  Bangor,  1769-74. 

Per  fesse  or  and  argent,  in  chief  a  lion  rampant 
holding  in  the  paw  a  cross  formy  fitchy  gales,  a 
chief  sable,  in  base  a  cross  formy  fitchy  ermine, 
surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  fourth — ^Vaw> 
vaxt,  Chester. 

Argent,  on  a  cherron,  the  upper  pari  terminating 
in  a  cross  formic,  gules,  three  bezants — ^Newulnd, 
Southampton.    [See  similar  example  under  JPeMe.] 

Argent,   on  a   ohevron  between  three  crosses 

fonnte  gules,  three  doves  of  the  field— W.  Sak-         ^.     ^ 

Add.  dawosoi^ 
CBOFT,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1678-91    [from  MS. 

Lambeth,  No.  555]. 
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§  27.  CrosBpatanM  is  certainly  an  ancient  term,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  EoU  of  Arms,  temp.  Hen.  III.  Its  definite  origin  or 
exact  meaning  cannot  be  determined;  but  the  primary  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  arms  should  expand,  as  a  cross  patteey  and 
that  they  should  be  terminated  more  or  less  like  a  cross  Jlory. 

The  cross  figured  in  the  margin  is  taken  from  the  glass  in 
Dorchester  Church,  which  is  not  later  than 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  man  whose  arms  they  represent, 
viz.  William  Lathceb,  Lord  of  Corby,  who 
sat  in  Parliament  1289—1805.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  blazon  of  the  Latimer  arms  in 
the  earlier  rolls  we  find  the  cross  described  CwMPatiauie. 
as  a  cross  paUe,  though  in  later  times  as  cross  patoncc. 

William  de  Ybobt,  goalee,  a  une  oroiz  patonoe  d' argent — Boll,  temp. 
Hen.  ni. 

Sire  William  de  Latdceb,  de  goizles,  a  un  cioys  patee  de  or — ^Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

. .  . .  De  Gnilleme  le  Latdobb.        Portoit  en  rouge  bien  ponrtraite. 

Ei  la  crois  pat^  de  or  mier  BoU  of  Siege  of  GaerUtTerock,  a.d.  1800. 

Gules,  a  cross  patonoe  or — ^LatimBb,  Northamp. 

Sable,  a  cross  patonoe  argent,  pierced  plain 
of  the  field,  between  four  escallops  of  the  second — 
BiohardFLBTOHBB,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1589 ;  afterwards 
of  Worcester,  1593 ;  and  then  of  London,  1595-96. 

Aznre,  an  eagle  displayed  ermine,  on  his  breast 
a  cross  patonoe  of  the  field — Howlbt,  Bp.  of 
London,  1813 ;  Abp.  of  Cant.,  1828-48. 

Argent,  a  cross  patonoe  voided  and  pomeUed 
at  the  four  ends  gnles — ^Monsire  John  Mblton 
Harl.  MS.  1386,  fo.  84. 

Azure,  two  bars,  and  in  ohief  a  cross  patonoe  or — ^Holtb,  Warwick. 

Vert,  a  cross  patonoe  or  between  foor  crosses  pattee  argent — ^Town 
of  Abino]>on,  Berks,  granted  1623. 

Argent,  a  oross  patty  floiy  sable ;  over  all  a  bendlet  gnles — SwnvHXB- 
TON,  00.  Salop. 

Argent,  two  ban  sable,  over  all  a  cross  formy  floiy  gnles — ^Bbbbbtoh, 
00.  Chester. 

Or,  a  cross  patty,  and  at  each  end  flory  gales — Etbtt,  oo.  Worcester. 
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§  38.   Crott  p»iriarekat  (fr.  er.  ptUriareaU)  is  a  crou  which 
has  two  horizontal  ban  instead  of  one.    It  I 
is  said  that  the  ancteot  Patmrchs  of  Je-  | 
ruaalem  bore  this  kiod  of  eross,  and  that 
afterwards  It  was  home  by  the  Patriaioh 
of  Constantinople,  while  the  cross  adopted 
by  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  three  horizontal 
bars ;  but  the^  historical  evidence  as  to  this 
adoption  is  very  obsoore.     The  name  does 
not  appear,  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  in      Bdph  d<  tnaura. 
any  of  the  rolls  of  arms  in  the  thirteenth,  fonrteenth,  or  M- 
teenth  centuries. 

Sometunes  the  arms  in  the  fint-cited  example  are  represented 
with  the  extremity  of  the  lower  limb  and  the  extremities  of  the 
chief  horiaontal  limb  touching  the  edge  of  the  shield,  but  the 
Qsnal  representation  is  as  in  the  illnatratitm,  with  all  the  limbs 
couped.  It  is  often  blasoned  as  a  erou  Lorraine,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  termed  an  ArehitpUeopal  oroit,  though  it  may  gene- 
rally in  that  case  be  taken  to  mean  instead  of  the  Ordinary 
a  chaige  drawn  like  a  crotier  (q.r.),  and  surmounted  by  a  cross 
instead  of  a  crook. 

Sable,  a  cross  patriaiolial  argent— Anns  asoribed  to  Balph  de  TosBora, 
Bp.  of  Boobester,  U08 ;  Aietabp.  of  Cant.,  1114-39. 

Argent,  a  orou  patriarchal  on  a  grioe  of  three  steps  gules— dnniao 
Piioiy,  Bbokholk,  Norfolk. 

Or,  on  a  oroea  sable,  a  orosa  patriaiohil  of  the  field — VaeiT,  Vise,  de 
TescL 

A  moia  patriarobal  gnles  fimbriated  or — Badge  of  the  Ekiohtb  Tan' 

Argent,  on  a  bead  gules,  over  all  a  cross  patriarchal  lable — Bobeb, 

Gules,  a  bnck  trippant  argent,  in  chief  tiro  bees  Tolant  or,  on  a  ohief 
nebulj  of  the  third  aLorraine  oiobb  sa  the  field  between  two  eagles  dis- 
plajed  sable — Ooodhibt,  Kent. 

An  example  is  given  by  Palliot  of  a  erott  Patriarchal,  viz. 
that  of  the  bishoprio  of  Hxuchtbld,  with  the  lower  end  ter. 
mioating  something  like  a  cross  patonet,  to  which  he  appUea 
the  tena  mhendia. 
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§  29.  Cross  pomely  or  pommeUy  (fir.  hourdonnde),  A  plain 
cross  terminating  in  four  round  pomels, 
e.g.  like  the  knobs  at  the  end  of  sword- 
hilts,  or  in  bourdons,  that  is,  the  knobs 
at  the  top  of  the  pilgrims'  stayes.  But 
there  is  much  confasion  arising  from  care- 
lessness in  writing  the  name  in  differ- 
ent wayp.  "We  find  pomy,  and  very  fre- 
quently pometty  (fr.  pomm$tUe\  and  some 
heralds  contend  that  the  latter  means  some- 
thing different,  i.e.  that  there  are  two  knols  Wabisklt. 
terminating  the  arms  of  the  cross ;  others  say  that  it  means 
a  cross  with  a  circular  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  each  arm 
(like  the  esearhuneh).  Again,  in  some  French,  blazoning,  the 
term  pomettie  signifies  having  knobs  at  several  angles,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gross  of  Toulouse,  given  under  eUehe, 

Argent,  a  oross  pomel  sable — Wabselst,  or  Wabtbrlet. 

Argent,  a  bend  between  two  ootLsee  galea  and  six  crosses  pomeUy 
fitohy  Bable—BouDBNELL. 

Or,  on  a  pale  gules  a  cross  pomy  fitohy  argent,  on  a  chief  azure  three 
bezants— Wbioht,  London. 

Argent,  a  fesse  danoetty  between  three  crosses  pomel  fitohy  gnles — 
SAin>BS,  Bucks. 

Gales,  a  fesse  checqay  or  and  sable  between  six  crosses  pomel  argent — 
Stntsican. 

Gules,  a  cross  pometty  voided  or— Bbaunston, 

D'azare,  k  la  crois  d'argent,  le  pied  boordonn^  ou  pommett^  et  fioh4 
da  m6me ;  aux  cantons  qnatre  6toiles  d'or — ^Bazas,  Guyenne. 

The  French  term  Moussue,  moussi,  or  dmouss^,  appears  to 
mean  a  cross  with  the  ends  simply  rounded  at  the  extremities, 
from  an  obsolete  word  equivalent  to  blunted,  and  is  given  in 
some  heraldic  works,  but  without  examples. 

§  30.  Cross  portate  or  portante :  an  ambiguous  term  which 
Edmondson  says  is  given  by  Bandle  Holmes  to  a  lom^  cross 
ragvly.  Other  heraldic  writers  give  it  to  a  peculiar  form, 
which  is  neither  ehsvrony  lend,  nor  cross,  but  an  odd  admixture 
of  the  three,  and  is  so  drawn  by  Berry,  who  says  that  douhU 
portant  means  a  cross  patriareaU,     The  idea  seems  to  be  a  cross 
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CtoM  of  Jeranlem. 


Of 


'in  bend/  as  if  being  carried.    Gonfosion  has  also,  no  doabt» 

arisen  from  bad  drawing,  haatj  writing,  and  careless  reading. 

One  coat  of  arms  only  has  a  cross  so  blazoned. 

Bany  of  six  gales  and  argent,  oyer  aU  a  ctosb  portate  in  bend  sinister 
asnre  (?)— St.  Giumbt. 

§  31.  Cro$9  potent^  written  sometimes  poUnee  {Jtt.  potmoie)  : 
80  called  becanse  its  arms  terminate  in 
potenU  (q.v.),  or  like  cratches.  It  is  also 
called  a  Jerusalem  cross,  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  insignia  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jbbjjbalsm,  established  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  crosses  being  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  symbolize  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 

Sable,  a  oross  potent  or— Allsk,  Finchley, 
Middlesex. 
Sable,  a  cross  potence  argent — Apbicb,  Wales. 
Argent,  a  cross  potent  between  four  plain  crosslets  or^-Aims 

JlBUSAIiBlI. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  coat  metal  is  placed,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  upon  metal,  a  peculiarity  which  in  this  case 
is  said  to  bear  allusion  to  Ps.  IxviiL  15. 

A  singular  variety  of  the  cross  potent 
is  called  sometimes  the  Cross  of  S.  Chad, 
because  it  occurs  in  the  insignia  of  the 
episcopal  see  of  Lichfikld  and  Covbktbt, 
of  which  S.  Chad  was  the  first  Bishop. 

Per  pale  gales  and  argent,  a  cross  potent  quad- 
rat in  the  centre  (or  nowy  qnadrat)  per  pale  of 
the  last  and  or,  between  four  crosses  patt^, 
those  on  the  dexter  side  silYer,  those  on  the  sin- 
ister side  gold.  (See  of  Lxchheld  and  Covkntbt.) 

The  above  arms  are,  however,  sometimes  blazoned 

Per  pale  gales  and  argent,  a  cross  potent  qnadrat  between  foar  crosses 
foimy  all  ooonterchanged. 

Some  other  curious  varieties  of  the  cross  potent  occur.  When 
eisgrailed  the  term  applies  only  to  the  inner  edges,  the  outer 
edges  remaining  plain.  When  crossed^  it  is  meant  that  each 
arm  is  crossed  by  another  piece  half-way  between  the  potent 
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and  the  centre,  and  seems  to  be  the  eqaivalent  of  what  is  called 
by  some  writers  a  eroM  ^emelle,  though,  as  is  so  frequent,  no 
examples  are  adduced  of  the  use  of  the  term.  In  one  case  the 
term  batuns  is  said  by  Pap  worth  to  be  applied  to  a  cross  potent: 
but  we  have  little  doubt  the  word  is  hoton^f  i.e.  §  14,  where  from 
another  Harleian  MS.  he  gives  Bbebugh  as  bearing  such  a  cross. 

Azure,  a  oross  potent  fiteh^  or — Ckmt  aaoribed,  m  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  King  Ethbldbbo. 
Azure,  a  cross  potent  engrailed  or — Bbbnob- 

BBLET. 

Argent,  a  oross  potent  crossed  sable — Cbowohbb. 

Gules,  a  oross  potent  crossed  or — Ghbdbbtor. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  gules,  a  crosslet  po- 
tenoe  or ;  seoond  and  third  argent,  a  ehevron  be- 
tween three  orampirons  gules — Chaddbbtoit,  Bp. 
of  Chester,  1579 ;  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1695—1608. 

Argent,  a  cross  batune  (i.e.  potent)  gules-^ 
Pbbblbt,  HarL  MS.  1407. 

The  most  remarkable,  howeyer,  is  what  Falliot  and  others 
call  a  Cross  poienee  repotmoSe^  drawn  with  the  potent*  starting 
off  at  different  angles,  and  said  to  be  borne  by  the  family  of 
SauAsciAFicHi.  The  potent  rebated  of  Edmondson  appears  to 
be  the  I^lfot  (q.v.)- 

§  32.  Cross  reoereelie :  of  all  the  crosses  perhaps  this  has  been 
the  most  disputed  by  heraldic  writers.  We  find  the  term 
eareeUy  more  frequently  used,  but  there  are  so  many  varieties 
of  spelling  adopted  by  different  authors  of 
the  seTenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  one 
word  or  two;  attempts,  howeyer,  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  distinguish  different 
meanings  attached  to  different  modes  of 
spelling.  They  are  as  follows,  so  far  as 
printed  works  go  (manuscript  readings 
would  add  to  the  number): — e&roelie,  re^ 
cereelUy  recersile,  resareelie,  resareeUed^  Bar- 
ceUej  earcelly.  One  writer  speaks  of  eercUe  being  spelt  eerceiUe 
iind  reoerceUe^  and  so  confused  with  the  earcelly. 
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The  term  as  applied  to  the  Cro$9  occurs  twice  in  one  of  the 
two  rolls  which  are  apparently  of  Hbitbt  III.rd*8  reign.  AIro 
in  a  roll  temp.  Edwasd  II.  two  examples  occur  with  the  term 
wded  added  and  one  without,  though  in  the  latter  voided  is, 
no  doubt,  implied ;  hence,  as  the  general  outline  was  similar  to 
the  croM  moline,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  orois  moline  voided, 
or  diefoined^  and  drawn  as  in  arms  of  Kkowlis  opposite.    See  §  6. 

The  appearance  is  just  as  if  in  order  to  strengthen  his  shield 
the  smith  had  taken  four  pieces  of  iron  and  bent  them  round, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  hinges  and  other  ornamental  iron- 
work found  remaining  on  church  doors,  &c.,  of  the  ISth  and 
14th  centuries,  primarily  to  add  strength  to  the  woodwork,  but 
at  the  same  time  ornamentation. 

Modem  heralds  seem  to  use  the  term  alike  for  the  cross 
moline  and  for  the  cross  molins  voided^  and  employ  usually  in 
blazon  the  spelling  sarcelly.  But  beyond  this,  in  yarious  books 
on  heraldry,  both  English  and  foreign,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
distinguish  between  recsreeld,  i.e.  cercld  or  circled,  and  sareelfy, 
defined  by  Berry  as  '  a  cross  yoided,  or  as  it  were,  sawed  apart.' 
See  more  under  ReeerceU. 

Hugh  do  Bauoot,  d*or  a  nne  croyz  de  gooles  reoexsele ;  a  una  laben 
de  sable— BoU,  temp.  Hjen.  m. 

Edwarde  de  Patblkt,  dazure  a  nn  oroys  dor  reoersele — IHd, 

Sire  William  de  Basinges,  de  azure,  a  mie  orois  recezoele  e  voide  de 
or,  e  on  baston  de  goules — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Sire . . .  de  Basinoh,  de  aznre,  a  nn  orois  reoeroele  et  Toide  d'or — Ihid, 

Sire  Peres  de  Tadinotonk,  de  sable  a  on  orois  de  or  reoersele— I&td. 

Moxiaire  de  WonkzoaiiB,  port  d'argent  nne  crois  reoersele  de  gales — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Monsire  de  Bxxx,  port  le  rerers — Ibid, 

MoBsire  de  Bbxknb,  port  d'asore  a  mi  crois  d'or 
reeersele ;  nne  baston  de  gules — Ibid. 

Monsire  Oliver  de  Ikohax,  port  parte  d'or  et 
▼ert,  a  mie  erois  reoeroele  gules — Ibid. 

Quarterly,  gules  and  sable,  a  cross  saroelle  quar- 
terly or  and  ermines,  on  a  ohief  of  the  third  a  rose 
en  soleil  between  two  pelioans  of  the  first— Edmund 
Bojchzs,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1689,  afterwards  of  Lon- 
doo,  153M9,  and  1553-59.  BoxmiB. 
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Ermine,  a  cross  saroelly  sable — Godabd,  Chester. 
Azore,  crusilly  a  cross  sarcelly  disjoined  or — Knowlbb,  Earl  of  Ban- 
bury, ob.  1632. 
Argent,  onisily  gules  a  cross  sarcelly  sable — ^Baleioh. 
Argent,  a  cross  sarcelly  engrailed  sable — Gotteb. 
Per  fesse  argent  and  gules,  a  cross  sarcelly  oounterchanged — Coluicbsbs. 
Quarterly,  argent  and  azure,  a  cross  sarcelly  oounterohanged—JAMBS, 

Surrey. 
Azure,  a  cross  sarcelly  pierced  argent — Melton,  Aston,  Tork. 
Gules,  a  cross  sarcelly  ermine — Beck,  Yorkshire. 
Argent,  a  cross  sarcelly  diejoined  or — Basinoes. 
Argent,  a  cross  patty  fitchy  disjoined  or — Bbokencboss. 

§  38.   Cross  recoursy  (fr.  raecoureii) :    a  very  doubtful  term. 

Modem  French  heraldic  works  distinctly  consider  it  to  be  the 

same  as  eouped,  but  Berry,  who'  appears  to  have  based  his  de- 

fiiiition  on  Edmondsou  and  other  English  heraldic  works,  implies 

that  it  means  voided. 
Azure,  a  cross  crosslet  recoursy  argent — ^Basing. 

§  34.  Cross  tauy  or  of  8,  Anthony,  who  is  represented  with 
such  a  cross  embroidered  upon  the  left 
side  of  his  gaiment.  It  is  called  cross 
commtsse  by  some  heraldic  writers,  with 
a  somewhat  fanciful  allusion  to  Ezekiel, 
chap.  ix.  yer.  4,  or  as  representing  the 
token  of  absolution  with  which  malefac- 
tors are  said  to  have  been  stamped  on  the 
hand.    It  should  be  drawn  like  a  Greek 

TaU .  Friary  of  S.  AivTHOirr. 

Or,  a  cross  tan  azure — Friary  of  S.  Anthony,  London. 

Gules,  a  cross  tau  surmounted  by  a  crescent  or — ^Wanlet. 

Per  chevron  or  and  vert,  in  base  on  a  hind  trippant,  argent,  a  cross 
tau,  and  in  chief  a  cross  tau  between  two  crosses  patonoe  fitchy  gules — 
Cbosslet,  Ireland,  1725. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  taus  of  the  first — Bbbd. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  gules,  three  cross  taus  or — Thubland. 

Argent,  a  cross  tau  gules,  in  chief,  three  crowns  of  thorns  proper — 
Taubx. 

§  35.  Cross  urdes  (written  sometimes  verdy,  fr.  aiyuisie),  or 
cross  ehampaine,  should  be  represented  as  annexed.     Some- 
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times  it  is  drawn  with  the  edges  curred 
inwards,  towards  the  centre,  but  it  is 
then  a  erou  eleehd.  It  is  also  found  bla- 
zoned simply  as  a  cross  pointed,  and  hu- 
meity  pointed  has  also  be6n  used  by  some 
writers  for  the  same. 

Or,  a  bend  vair  between  two  crosses  verdy 
voided  sable — ^Mangles,  Surrey. 
Argent,  a  cross  pointed  and  voided  sable — 
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„    ed^ed 
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„    bottomUe    . 

§14 

„    endorses  of 

§    8 

„   bourdonnSe 

§  29 

„    embattled  . 
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„    bordured    . 
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„    en^aiZed,  fr.  engriUe 

§§2,31 

n    brettuie    . 
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„    «nA«nd^6    . 
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t,    cahUd,  fr.  eabUe 

§    8 

„    equipolUe  . 

.        §    5 

„    Colvayy,  fr.  de  Calvaire 
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„    en««rr^  de  degres 

§  15 

n   eatauUe 

§    2 

„    entrailed    . 

§18 

n   eereeUe 

§  32 

„    emunet,  of  four . 
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n    of 8. Chad. 

§  31 

„    erminee 

§    8 

„   ehampaim . 

§  85 

„   escallops,  of  four 

§    8 

„  charged 

.§§1.4,6 

„  fausse 
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„  chequy,  fr.  eehiquet 

ie 

§    8 

„  fimbriated  . 

§    6 

n   cA^guy  of  nine  panes. 

§    6 

M  fitehy,  b,  fichee  , 

§19 
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Cr.  fixed  . 

fleury 

fieuT'de-Usie 
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Cross-staff :  this  is  a  general  term  for  any  instrument  for 
taking  lerels  or  altitudes.  The  Mariner^s  Crosi-itaff,  now  of 
course  obsolete,  was  commonly  called  ihe  fare-staffi  One  form 
of  the  cross-staff  will  be  found  under  Plumbers*  implements. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  between  three  manner's  oross-ataves  or  five  mul- 
lets of  the  first — Etihoton,  oo.  Linooln. 

Crown,  (fr.  eouranne) :  this  word  occurring  in  blaaon  with- 
out any  addition  usually  implies  a  ducal  coronet  without  the 
cap.    When  blazoned  proper  it  signifies  that.it  is  of  gold. 

Or,  a  erown  sable  garnished  gold — ^Bbllihgbam. 
Sable,  three  crowns  or — Lxm^  oo.  Tork. 

Oroum  royal  of  England,  sometimes  also  called  an  Imperial 
erown.  The  forms  of  the  crowns  worn  by  the  ^ 

BucoessiTekingsof  England  Tarycon9id^rably,  ^f 

and  will  be  found  in  architectural  illustra- 
tions of  the  sculptured  heads  of  kings  from 
monuments  and  other  stone  carvings  in 
churches  [see  examples  in  Hickman's  Go- 
thic Architecture,  sixth  and  seventh  Edi-  B071I  crown  of  Engittd, 

tions] ;  but  in  this  place  they  must  be  considered  only  in  their 
connection  with  armorial  bearings.  The  earliest  instance  of  the 
royal  arms  being  ensigned  with  a  crown  is  in  the  case  of  those 
of  Henry  YI.  At  this  time  the  crown  had  attained  its  present 
form,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  arches.  The  arms 
of  Edward  lY.  are  surmounted  by  the  rim  of  the  crown  only, 
adorned  with  crosses  patt^  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The  crown  of 
Richard  III.  shews  five  semi-arches,  that  of  Henry  YII.  shews 
but  four,  and  his  successor's  only  three,  although  seldom  met 
with  until  about  the  time  of  James  II.,  before  which  five  semi- 
arches  were  generally  shewn.  Seyeral  instances  of  Royal  crown* 
are  found  on  coats  of  arms. 

Gules,  a  royal  erown  or~M*AiiPn7,  Scotland. 

Qnles,  a  regal  crown,  within  a  doable  tressore-fiory  eoonter-flory  or-« 
£B8Km,  00.  File. 

Azure,  a  royal  crown  of  gold ;  in  chief  a  qoarter  gironny  of  eight  or 
and  sable ;  on  the  sinister  side  three  dexter  hands  oouped  fesswise,  each 
y»^^Miwg  a  bunch  of  arrows  proper— Maoxokocsib. 
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Argent,  an  arrow  fesswise  piercing  a  heart  surmonnted  with  a  royal 
crown  proper,  on  a  chief  azure  three  malleta  of  the  first — Douglas, 
Kent 

Aznre,  a  stag  trippant  argent,  ungnled,  attired,  and  bearing  between 
his  horns  an  imperial  crown  or — Owain  Gethin. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  gules  three  imperial  crowns  proper — Company  of 
FuBBiEBs,  Edinburgh. 

The  croum  of  Spain^  as  used  by  King  Philip  II.,  consort  of 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  was  a  circle  of  gold  jewelled,  support- 
ing eight  strawberry-leaves.  Four  ogee  arches,  pearled,  were 
sometimes  added,  meeting  under  a  mound  and  cross  pattee. 
No  cap. 

,  The  crown  qf  Scotland,  as  borne  by  James  YI.  before  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England,  exactly  resembled  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  represented  in  the  Crest 
of  Scotland  (q.T.).  This  differs  essentially  from  the  actual 
crown  of  Scotland,  discovered  in  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1817. 

The  eroum  of  Hanover.  The  electorate  of  Hanover  having 
been  constituted  a  kingdom,  the  bonnet 
which  had  hitherto  been  placed  over  the 
insignia  of  that  state  was  exchanged  for 
a  crown,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  procla- 
mation dated  June  8,  1816. 

The  crown  of  Charlemagne,    This  crown 
having  been  borne  by  five  kings  of  Eng- 
land as  Arch-treasurers  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire,  claims  a  place  in  the  armory  of  jToil 
Great  Britain.    Its  form  is  generally  de-     '^^^ 
picted  as  in  the  margin. 

The  croum  of  a  king  of  arms  is  of  silver 
gilt,  and  consists  of  a  circle  inscribed  with 
the  words  'miserere  mei  Deus  secundum 
magnam  misericordiam  tuam'  (i.e.  Ps.  li. 
1),  supporting  sixteen  oak-leaves,  each  al- 
ternate leaf  being  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rest.  Nine  only  of  these  leaves  are 
shewn  in  drawing,  two  of  them  being  in 
profile.    The  cap  is  of  crimson  satin,  turned  crown  of  the  King  of  Amu. 


Crown  01  Uanover. 


Crown  of  Charlemagne. 
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up  with  ermine,  and  surmounted  by  a  tassel  of  gold.  The 
crowns  of  kings  of  arms  formerly  resembled  that  of  the  B0Ye« 
reign,  or  sometimes  dacal  coronets. 

The  other  crowns  used  in  British  heraldry  follow  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Antique  erotonf  or  Hastem  crowns  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  crown  an- 
denily  worn  by  Oriental  princes,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  coins.  The  unicorn  sup- 
porting the  royal  arms  is  gorged  with  this 
kind  of  crown,  but  it  probably  is  here  in 
feet  only  the  rim  of  the  crown  royal.  Antique  crown. 

Aigent,  a  bar  wavy  and  a  demi-otter  usnant  sable,  armed,  langned, 
and  crowned  with  an  antique  crown,  gules — Meldrum . 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  crowned  with  an  antique  crown  or — 
BocHB,  Ireland,  also  Sloan. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  engrailed  sable  three  antique  crowns  or^EABue, 
Bp.  of  Worcester,  1662 ;  afterwards  of  Salisbury,  1663-66. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  nowed  gules,  gorged  with  an  Eastern  coro- 
net or,  in  chief  three  falcons  proper — ^Bewbs,  Cornwall. 

Gales,  a  demi-Yirgin  couped  below  the  shoulders,  issuing  from  clouds 
aU  proper  vested  or,  crowned  with  an  eastern  crown  of  the  last,  her  hair 
dishevelled  and  wreathed  round  the  temples  with  roses  of  the  second, 
aU  within  an  orle  of  clouds  proper— Mbbcbbs'  Company  [inc.  1894,  arms 
confirmed  1634]. 

Cele$tial  croum:  a  crown  resembling  the  Ikutem,  with  the 
addition  of  a  radiant  star  in  the  form  of  a  mullet  upon  each 
point.  This  is  frequently  used  as  an  ornament  upon  the 
achievement*  of  deceased  ladies. 

Argent,  three  pastoral  staves,  two  and  one,  each  ensigned  on  the  top 
with  a  crown  celestial — ^Wobthznoton. 

Civic  eroum :  a  wreath  of  oak  acomed,  has  been  already  noted 
under  Chaplet. 

Crook.    See  CroHer,  also  Staff.  Croaa-bow.    See  Sow. 

Crossed,  (fr.  crouif)  used  rarely  Crouch,  or  Crowche :  a  crutch, 
of  a  charge  having  a  cross  on         See  Potent. 

it ;  (2)  more  often  having  a  bar  Crow.    See  Raven, 

across,  e.g.  a  crossed-orosslet.  Crusule,  old  fr.  eroselet,  §  17. 
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The  Prineit  ertncn  slioiild  more  propeily  be  blazoned  Prince's 
coronet  (q.v.) ;  still  the  term  ia  fiinnd, 

Ermine,  oa  a  chief  gnlea  three  prince's  erowns  oompoBed  of  oioflMB 
puttee  and  flcnm-de-Ua  oi,  with  o^w  ol  the  flnt  taaaelled  of  the  third — 
Seihhbbs'  Compan;  [inc.  1S3T,  arms  granted  ISSl] . 

Ducal  erotoM :  see  poit,  under  Coronti,  but  the  term  is  some- 
times  nsed. 

Imptrial  erown :  is  properly  the  crown 
pecnliar  to  the  Qerman  emperor,  which 
forms  part  of  the  oreat  of  Sioxeb  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, though,  as  already  said,  in 
English  arms  the  orown  royal  of  these 
realms  is  often  so  called. 

Or,  an  imperial  orowu  gales — BoBntsoH, 
Hertford. 

Onlea,  an  imperial  mown   supported  b;  a  Imperial  crown, 

■word  in  pale  proper  hilted  and  pommelled  within  a  double 
floij  counter-floiy— Sjcton,  Earl  of  Wiuton,  1306-29. 

Mural  erown:  formed  of  battlements 
vtatoned.  Fancifully  said  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  soldier  who 
first  ascended  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
fortress. 

Or,  a  moral  orown  gales,  between  two  barraletB  azore  and  three 
wolTs  heads  erased  aable— Bulb. 

Ermiuots,  on  a  pile  embattled  asms  a  moral  crown  between  two  aal- 
traps  in  pale  or — Wai.zbb,  Herts. 

Argent,  three  griffins  passant  in  pale  aiore  mnially  gorged  of  the  first, 
within  a  bordore  sable  bezantj — Wilia 

Ooles,  three  mural  ooionets  argent  masoned  sable — Joordan. 

Crown  palitado  is  a  name  given  to  a  form  of  orown  with, 
as  it  'were,  palisades  upon  it,  and  hence 
fancifolly  sud  to  have  been  given  by  the  ^ 
Eoman  generals  to  him  who  first  entered 
the  enemies'  camp  by  breaking  through 
theii  outworks.    It  ia  called  vallar,  or       Crawn  viiitij  [■). 
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vaUarifj  from  the  Latin  vaUuiy  which  prac- 
tically means  the  palisade  Bunnonnting  the 
vallum.  It  is  sometimes  (though  less  cor* 
reotlj)  represented  as  the  second  figure, 
namely,  vith  a  ehampame  border. 

Or,  a  orown  vallery  goles  between  tbiee  stags 
trippant  proper — ^Booxbs,  Denbigh. 

Naval  eroum :  a  circle,  baring  upon  its  upper  edge  four  masts 
of  galleys,  each  with  a  topsail,  and  as 
many  stems  placed  alternately.     Iraagi- 
native  heralds  say  it  was  invented  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  as  a  reward  for  sea 
service.  K*t«i  orown. 

Gnles,  six  ancient  naval  crowns  or — Olttoh,  Scotland. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent  obaiged  on  the  shoulder  with  an  eagle 
displayed  sable ;  on  a  chief  wa^y  ermine,  an  anchor  erect  of  the  third, 
the  shanlc  sarroanded  with  a  naval  crown,  rim  azure,  stems  and  sails 
proper — ^Lonis,  Devon. 

Azure,  a  naval  erown  within  an  orle  of  twelve  anchors  or— Lbitdoh 
[gianted  1658J. 

Criwn  of  Hue,  (fr«  CraneeHn^  from  germ.  Krand&in) :   the 
ancient  arms  of  the  Dukedom  of  Saxony 
were  harry  of  eight,  or  and  sable.    The 
story  goes  that  the  h&nd  vert  was  added  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when 
he  confirmed  the  dukedom  on  Bernard  of 
Anhalt  {e,  1156),  who  desiring  some  mark 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  dukes  of  the 
former  house,  the  emperor  took  a  ohaplet 
of  me  which  he  had  upon  his  head,  and 
threw  it  across  the  ahield.     These  were      DakedwaofsixoirT. 
the  paternal  arms  of  the  late  Prince  Ausbhx.    The  bearing  is 
sometimes  called  a  dueal  earanH  in  bmd^  and  sometimes  a  ben^ 
tarcky  eoroneUy. 

Fapal  or  Triple  craton :  see  Tiara.  Craum  of  Thorns :  see 
Thorns^  Crown  of.  The  Croum  Obiidional,  and  Crotcn  Tri- 
umphal  (composed  of  grass  and  of  laurel  or  bay4eaves)  have 
been  already  noticed  under  Chaplet. 
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Under  tlie  article  Oraum  it  is  conveDient  to  include  Coronet, 
as  the  two  terms  are  in  some  cases  interchangeable. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  coronets  of  various  forms 
were  worn  (as  it  seems  indiscriminately)  by 
princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  even  knights,  but 
apparently  rather  by  way  of  ornament  than 
distinction,  or  if  for  distinction,  only  (like 
the  collar  of  88)  as  a  mark  of  gentility. 

The  helmet  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,    Helmet  of  Edwaed  the 
upon  his  effigy  at  Canterbury,  is  surrounded         Black  Prince, 
with  a  coronet  totally  different  from  that  subsequently  assigned 
to  his  rank. 

The  coronets  at  present  in  use  in  England  are  the  following, 
but  connected  more  frequently  with  the  Crest, 

1.  The  coronet  of  the  PBiifCE  of  Wales  only  differs  from  the 
royal  crown  in  the  omission  of  one  of  the  arches.  Edward,  the 
son  of  Richard  III.,  is  recorded  to  have  worn  a  demy  crown  on 
the  day  of  his  father's  coronation  at  York  (June  26, 1483) ;  and 
was  that  day  created  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  formerly  only 
the  rim  of  the  crown ;  but  the  arch  was  added  in  pursuance 
of  a  warrant  of  King  Charles  II.,  February  9,  1661. 

2.  That  of  the  Fbuxoebs  Rotax  has  a  coronet  composed  of 
four  fleurs-de-lis,  two  crosses,  and  two  strawberry  leaves ;  one 
of  the  crosses  appearing  in  the  centre.  Within  the  circle  is 
a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  turned  np  with  ermine,  and  closed  at 
the  top  with  a  golden  tassel. 

8.  That  of  other  Pkiitces  and  PRmcESSES,  sons  and  daughters 
of  a  sovereign,  resembles  the  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
without  the  arch.    The  cap  as  before. 

4.  That  of  Phinces  and  Pbikcssses,  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  above,  is  similar,  except  that  strawberry-leaves  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  fleurs-de-lis.  The  Princes^  crowns^  however, 
are  usually  drawn  in  heraldry  after  a  somewhat  conventional 
manner. 

Azure,  a  prince's  coronet  ....  between  two  ostrich  feathers  in 
chief,  a  garb  in  base,  all  within  a  bordure  sable  bezants — Town  of 
Eybsham. 
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Eimine,  on  a  chief  gnles  three  prince's  crowns  composed  of  crosses 
patt^  and  fleor-de-lys  or,  with  caps  of  the  first,  tasselled  of  the  third— 
SKDnfiBfl*  Company  [incorporated  1827,  confirmed  1895]. 

5.  That  of  Dukes  is  a  circle  of  gold  richly  chased,  and  haying 
npon  its  upper  edge  eight  strawberry- 
leaves ;  only  five  are  shewn  in  the  draw- 
ing, two  of  them  being  in  profile.  The 
cap  is  of  crimson  yelvet  lined  with 
white  taffeta  and  tnnied  up  with  er- 
mine. At  the  top  is  a  gold  tassel.  A 
coronet  without  the  cap,  and  shewing 
but  three  leaves,  is  called  a  Dtteal  coromt,  and  frequently  a 
Dwal  crown. 

Azure,  three  dncal  crowns  two  and  one  or,  each  pierced  with  two 
arrows  in  saltire  of  the  last — Abbey  of  Buby  S.  Eninmns. 

Gnles,  two  lions  passant  gnardant  in  pale  or ;  in  chief  two  daoal  coro- 
nets of  the  last — Prioiy  of  S.  Babtholoioew  the  Gbbat,  London. 

Gales,  three  dacal  crowns  or — See  of  Ely. 

6.  That  of  the  MABQins  is  a  rim  of  gold  richly  chased,  sup* 
porting  four  strawberry-leayes  and 
as  many  large  pearls  (or  rather  balls 
of  silver)  upon  short  points.  The 
cap  as  before,  though  in  heraldic 
drawings  it  is  usually  omitted.  ^"*i^- 

7.  That  of  the  Ea&l.  A  rim  of  gold  richly  chased,  on  the 
upper  edge  of  which,  are  eight  straw- 
berry-leayes, and  the  same  number 
of  pearls  set  upon,  high  points,  so 
that  it  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  coronet  of  the  marqtlis.  The 
cap,  if  shewn,  the  same  as  the  first.  Bvi 

SaUe,  a  ronndle  argent  between  three  earl's  coronets  or— Coboki. 

8.  A  Yibcount's  Coronet  is  a  chased  circle  of  gold  supporting 
twelve,  fourteen,  or,  as  some  say,  sixteen 
pearls,  but  usuaUy  only  seyen  visible.   The 
cap  resembles  those  of  the  other  coronets. 
This  coronet  was  appointed  by  King  James  I.  yiaoount. 
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Baron* 
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9.  A  Babok's  Coronet  in  a  plain  circle  of  gold  having  siz  large 
pearls  upon  it,  four  of  which  are  seen  in 
a  drawing.  The  cap  as  before.  This  co- 
ronet was  assigned  to  barons  on  their 
petition  to  Xing  Charles  II.,  soon  after 
his  restoration.  Before  that  period  they 
wore  caps  of  crimson  yolyet  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  scarlet  caps  turned  up  with  white  fur. 

Croioned,  (fr.  couronnd)  If  any  cases  occur  of  beasts,  especially 
the  lion,  and  sometimes  birds,  especially  the 
eagle,  being  crowned.  A  ducal  coronet  is 
implied  unless  some  other  be  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  birds  and  beasts  are  sometimes 
described  as  crowned  with  a  diadem  (fr.  dia- 
dsmmd),  i.e.  a  plain  fillet  of  metal.  Also 
lionSf  dog8f  and  other  animals  are  frequently 
gorged  with  a  crown. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gales,  crowned  or — Hilton,  Lano. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  crowned  gnles^CLTfEDON,  Essex. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  orowned  with  a  coronet  of  four  balls 
azore  or— Ralph  de  MimsTOMB,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1234 — 1239  [MS.  Add. 
B.  Mus.  12448]. 

Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  three  bars  counterchanged,  on  a  canton  of 
the  second  a  rose  orowned  or— Babrett,  co.  Cork. 

Crucifix. .  Such  a  charge  occurs  in  one  or  two  arms. 

Azure,  a  saint  standing  on  three  degrees  of  steps  vested  in  a  loose 
robe,  with  rays  of  glory  round  his  head,  holding  a  crucifix  before  him 
in  pale,  his  hands  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  and  the  foot 
of  the  cross  resting  on  the  upper  step,  all  or — Insignia  of  the  See  ot 
Watbbfobd. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  Calvary  with  a  griece  of  three  steps  gales,  the 
Saviour  or — Botleb,  Baron  Caher,  1543. 

Cruslly,  CrueiUy,  or  Crwuly  (old  £r.  Cr}MuU\  is  used  no^w 
to  signify  seme  of  cross  oroBsleU^  but  whether  or  not  in  the 
older  arms  simply  small  crosses  were  used  cannot  be  deter* 
mined.    Any  ordinary  or  charge  over  a  field  crusily  debruisea 


Crutch,  or  Crutch-itaff,    See  Pilgrim* s-itajf  and  Foten^, 


0UBB8 — CUIRASS. 
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portions  of  the  crosses,  which  should  be  airanged  diagonally, 
as  in  the  example  given  in  the  margin. 

Gules,  cnuily  or — ^Bohaxi  ,  Lord  of  Warwick. 

Biro  William  de  Etms,  de  goales  crosnle  de  or 
a  on  oheToron  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Henii  de  Lskeboubnb,  de  argent,  omsnle  de 
sable  a  nn  cheveron  de  sable— /Md. 

Azure,   erasily  three   bars   or  —  BiAOEsmujt, 
Saflolk. 

Monsire  de  Pabis,  sable,  dheveron,  entreontsnle 
argent — ^BoU,  temp.  £j>.  m.  Rohav. 

Sire . . .  de  Dxh,  de  aigent  ij  barres  de  sable ;  en  les  barres  les  crasnles 
patties  de  or— Boll,  temp.  £p.  IL 

At  the  same  time  the  term  is  used  when  the  crosses  are  of 

a  different  kind,  and  then  they  have  to  be  named. 

Azure,  omflily  bottony,  a  lion  rampant  argent — ^BiuiTorr,  oo.  Lincoln. 
Ooles,  cmsily  fitohy  or,  a  griffin  segreant  of  tbe  last — ^Pjlu. 

Cubes,  or  Blocks:  a  somewhat  indefinite  term  for  squares 
appearing  on  a  shield.  So  uncertain  is  the  intention  of  the 
draughtsman,  that  sometimes  the  very  same  charges  are  blazoned 
as  dies,  delves,  which  are  elsewhere  bluzoned  as  bloeks,oT  gads. 

Or,  on  a  chevron  gules  between  three  cubes  pean  as  many  horse-shoes 
argent — WiLLuais,  oo.  Pembroke. 

Aznre,  on  a  eherron  engrailed  three  blocks  or,  each  charged  with 
a  eroSB  of  the  second— Hobsom,  Harl.  MB.  a.d.  1404. 

Azure,  on  three  blocks  (or  billets,  or  delves,  or  dice),  argent,  an  annu- 
let to  each  sable— Patitteb,  Cornwall. 

Aigent,  on  three  blocks  (or  billets,  or  delves,  or  dice)  sable,  a  mullet 
to  each  of  the  first — ^Akbbosb,  Lancaster. 

Cuirass,  or  Breastplate:   a  charge  but  rarely 
borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

Vert,  a  bar  counter  compony  argent  and  azure  between 
three  coirasses  of  the  second ;  on  a  chief  silver  as  many 
bueUes  of  the  third — ^Bildbbbhxy,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  breastplates 

Kent. 


CoirMS. 


Cuffed:  used  of  an  arm  vested      Crystals.    Bee  Diamond. 
with  a  sleeve,  of  which  the  ctiff     Cubit  arm.    See  Arm, 
k  ci  another  tincture.  Culter,  Lq.  Coulter  under  FlougK 
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CUMMTN — CUP. 


Cummin  :  used  as  a  charge  only  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

Azure,  a  ohevron  between  three  sheavee  of  oammin  or  —  ComN, 
Durham. 
Gules,  three  oomyn-Bheaves  or,  two  and  one— Bedooutn. 

Cupy  (old  fr.  Coupe) :  the  cup  was  rather  a  favourite  deyice 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards,  as  shewn  by  sereral  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  EoUs  of  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.  The  plain  chalice -like 
cup  without  a  cover  was  perhaps  first  em- 
blazoned, such  as  is  found  figured  on  in- 
cised slabs,  &c. ;  but  it  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  modern  heraldry  ornamented,  as 
shewn  in  the  drawing  of  the  arms  of  Gakdish. 

Sire  William  le  Botilbb  de  Wemme,  de  azure 
a  nne  bende  e  vj  coupes  de  or — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  II.  CAxmwa* 

Sir  Johan  Daboenteh,  de  gonles  a  iij  ooupes  de  argent — Ibid, 
Monsire  de  Aboenitnb,  gules  trois  ooupes  d'argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  TTT^ 
Monsire  Edmond  le  Boteleb,  port  d'asure  atrois  coupes  d'or — Ibid. 
Sable,  a  oheYron  or  between  three  cups  uncovered — Candish,  Suffolk* 

But  many  families,  especially  those  of  BuTLEn  and 
Cleaveb,  bear  covered  cups  (fr.  coupes  couvertes),  which 
are  frequently  represented  on  their  tombs,  and  which 
are  similar  in  shape  to  that  in  the  margin,  which  is 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Johan  le  Botilbr,  c.  1290, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Bride,  Glamorganshire. 

'  °  Covered  Cup, 

Argent,  a  standing  cup  covered  sable — John  Glubb,  London,  1716. 

Gules,  a  cross  between  four  covered  cups  ar- 
gent—Bichard  i>n  LA  Wych,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
1245-53. 

Argent,  between  two  bendlets  engrailed  sable, 
three  covered  cups  of  the  second — Joseph  Bur- 
LZB,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1738 ;  afterwards  of  Durham, 
1750-52. 

Gules,  a  bend  between  three  covered  cups  or 
—John  BuTLEB,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  1788—1802. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  azure,  a  chevron 
between  three  covered  cups  or,  second  and  third  Clvsk. 

ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  sable,  three  eeoaUops  aigent — Buxlkb,  Bp. 
of  Lichfield,  1836—1839. 
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Sable,  three  cape  covered  per  lease  or  and  argent — Stmonds. 

Gnles,  three  caps  covered  argent  garnished  or — M.  Gills  D'Aboemtinx. 

Quarterly,  gales  and  aznre ;  in  the  first  and  fourth  a  leopard's  head 
or;  in  the  second  and  third  a  covered  onp;  and  in  chief  two  round 
buckles,  the  tongues  fessways,  points  to  the  dexter,  all  of  the  third — 
G0I4D8MTTH8*  Company  [incorporated  1327]. 

Besides  these  ordinary  forms  are  some  with  descriptive  de- 
tails, as  also  others  under  the  different  names  of  dr%nking-pot9^ 
eoUege-poUf  &c. 

Gules,  three  cups  covered,  with  one  handle  to  each,  argent — ^Reginald 
AT  Conduit,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1334-6. 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  a  cup  covered  with  handles  argent  between 
three  Catherine  wheels  or — Stbekt,  Middlesex. 

Argent,  three  cups  sable  coronetted  or — Bbandishfisld. 

Argent,  three  drinking-pots  sable — Gebiabe,  co.  Lincoln. 

Gules,  three  college-pots  argent— Aboenton,  Devon. 

Sable,  three  covers  for  cups  argent — Kovebdaw. 

The  small  cup  sometimes  found,  and  as  borne  in  the  9^^ 
arms  of  Athtll,  is  probably  intended  for  an  acom-eup,      \J 
Argent,  three  cups  azure — ^Athull.  ^^' 

Currier's  Shave,  i.e.  the  Cwrr%ers\  or  Parity  Ehife^ 
borne  by  the  Curriers'  Com- 
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pany,  is  represented  as  in 
the  margin.  In  some  draw- 
ings, however,  both  the  han-  Currier'8  Shaye. 

dies  resemble  that  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  figure. 

Azure,  a  cross  engrailed  or  between  four  pairs  of  currier's  shaves  in 
Bsltire  argent,  handles  of  the  second — Oubbiebs'  Company  [incorporated 
1605]. 

Curry-comb :  this  very  rarely  occurs  in  coats  of  arms, 

and  there  is  no  definite  form  of  representation. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  curry-combs  proper — Habuan. 
Sable,  three  ouziy-oombs  argent,  garnished  or— Habmomd,  oo.  Oxford. 

Culverin.    See  Oun.  Curlew.    See  Snipe. 

Cuppa,  or  Cuppy.     See  PoterU  Curved-recurved  i  bent  in  the 

covKUr  potent.  form  of  the  letter  S,  synony- 

Cuppules  (i.e.  couples),  e.g.  Ban  mous  with  Jlexed  reflexed,  and 

gemeUe$.  bowed  embowed. 
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CUSHION. 


Caihion. 


Cushion :  this  charge  is  found  in  ancient  arms  nnder  the 
name  oreilUr  (old  fr.  horsier),  or  piUow,  the 
latter  term  also  sometimes  occurring  in  modem 
blazon.  It  has,  as  a  rule^  four  tMseU,  one  at 
each  of  the  corners,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mentioQ  them  unless  of  a  different  tincture. 
Cushions  are  sometimes  fringed.  They  muy  also 
be  charged  with  some  device. 

Maheu  da  Hbdjuzn,  de  gooles  a  trois  horidlers  d'or  —Boll,  temp.  Hen.  IIL 

Sire  Mahteu  de  Bbdbuan,  de  gonlys  a  iij  horilers  de  ennine— Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  II. 

Monsire  John  Flsxinob,  baire  d'argent  et  d'asar  a  trols  oreillers  de 
gales  en  la  sovereign  barre — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Monsire  John  de  Nobtom,  port  d'argent  mie  chereron  entre  trois  orei- 
lers  de  sable — Ibid» 

Gales,  on  a  fesse  or,  between  three  cashions  ermine,  tasselled  of  the 
second,  three  flear-de-lys  of  the  field — Hutton, 
Bp.  of  Bangor,  1743 ;  Abp.  of  Tork,  1747 ;  Abp. 
of  Cant.  1757-68. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gules,  three  cushions 
tasselled  ermine,  second  and  third  gules,  a  lion 
rampant  argent — ^Bichard  Bedman,  Bp.  of  S.  Asaph, 
1491 ;  afterwards  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1496—1500. 

Argent,  three  cushions  lozengewise  gules,  tasselled 
or — Bboabd. 

Gules,  three  square  cushions  argent — Gbbtbtock. 

Gules,  a  cross  argent  between  four   cushions 
lozengeways  ermine,  tasselled  or— WiUiam  Bbdman,  Bp.  of  Norwich, 
1595^1602. 

Sable,  on  a  cushion  a  dog  oouchant  or — Alabanb. 

Or,  on  each  of  three  cushions  within  a  bordure  gules,  a 
crescent  of  the  first — Mblyillb,  Scotland. 

Yert,  three  pillows  ermine— Hopkin  son,  go.  York. 

When  the  taeseU  appear  as  a  separate  charge  they 
are  to  be  represented  as  in  the  margin. 
Gules,  three  tassels  or — Woolbb.  TaascL 


Abp.  HurroM. 


Cut  las.    See  Sabre, 
Cutting-knife.      See  (1)  BasUt- 

maken  ;  (2)  Pattem-makeni  (3) 

Plumben. 


Cyclamor,   fr. :    a   single   large 

ring,  not  used  in  English  arms. 
Cygnet.    See  Swan, 
Cypress.    See  Pine, 
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Dagger,  (fr.  poignard) :  Amongst  weapons  daggers  are  fire- 
qaently  bume,  though  blazoned  under  different  names.  Their 
position  should  be  described,  whether  paleways  or  fessways. 
If  not  otherwise  stated  the  points  should  be  upwards.  The  hilts, 
pomels,  &c.,  may  be  of  a  different  tincture. 

Gules,  a  fesse  oheqny  argent  and  as  ore,  a  dagger  paleways  in  base 
proper,  [and  in  chief  a  mallet  for  difference] — Lindsay,  Fitscandly, 
Scotland. 

Sable,  two  daggers  in  saltire,  points  upwards,  between  four  fleor-de-lys 
argent — Babbow,  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1663,  afterwards  of  S.  Asaph, 
1670-80. 

Ermine,  two  bars  within  a  bordare  engrailed  gules ;  on  a  canton  of 
the  last  a  dagger  erect  proper,  pomel  and  hilt  or — Nuobnt,  Berks. 

Azure,  a  fesse  or,  between  three  dagger's  heads  of  the  last — Locktxb, 
1672. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  daggers,  with  blades  wavy,  pointing 
downwards  argent — Cuuthsb,  Cornwall. 

The  other  names  and  varieties  found  are  dirJc^  rapier^  and 

kksan,  or  shene^  the  last  a  Scottish  word  for  a  weapon,  which 

perhaps  may  be  best  described  as  a  short  sword,  and  is  borne 

mostly  by  Tarious  branches  of  the  family  of  Skene. 

Argent,  a  chcTron  between  three  dirks  azure  hilted  or,  with  those  in 
chief  pointing  downward — Glashak,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  dirk  palewise  argent,  between  two  fleurs-de-lys  in  chief  and 
a  mnllet  in  base  or— Macaul,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  dexter  hand  fessways,  holding  a  rapier  erect,  on  the  point 
a  boar*8  head  proper — ^Beath. 

Azure,  a  skean  in  fesse  argent,  hilted  and  pomelled  or,  between  three 
boar's  heads,  oonped  of  the  second  and  muzzled  sable — ^Forbes,  Bobslaw. 

Gules,  three  skenes  palewise  in  fesse  argent,  hilts  and  pomels  or,  sur- 
mounted of  as  many  wolyes*  heads  of  the  third — Skene,  Aberdeen. 

Per  chevron  argent  and  gules,  three  skeans  surmounted  with  as  many 
wolves'  beads  counterchanged — Skene,  Newtile. 

Daisy,  (fr.  marguerite) :  this  flower  appears  but  rarely. 

Quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  on  a  cross  between  four  half  roses,  a 
daisy  counterchanged,  stalked  vert — George  Day,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
1543  [Harl.  MS.  1116]. 

Argent,  three  daisies  gules,  stalked  and  leaved  vert — ^Daisie,  Scotland. 

B'or,  A  trcns  marguerites  [ou  paquerettes]  d'argent  boutonn^es  d'or — 
^iSQUiEB,  Orleanais. 

Dacre'8  knot    See  Cord,  Daim,  (fr.).    See  Deer, 
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DANCBTT^. 


Oanc6tt6  or  daneHty^  and  sometimes  dantetty,  (fr.  denchi) :  a 
zigzag  line  of  partition,  differing  from  indented  only  in  the  inden- 
tations, being  larger  in  size,  and  consequently  fewer  in  number. 

Dancetty  per  hng  is  a  term  said  to  be  used  by  some  heralds  to 
signify  that  the  indentations  are  very  deep ;  so  deep  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  pily.  The  terms  dauncet  and  dauncelet  are  used 
evidently  for  ^feue  daneetU^  and  there  are  various  contractions 
found  in  the  rolls,  e.g.  dauncey  daunu,  dans^  &c.  The  /esse 
dancetU  and  the  division  called  ^^r/d«M  danoetU  have  but  three 
indentations,  unless  particularly  described  otherwise. 

Or,  a  fesse  danoett^  sable — ^Vayasoub,  York- 
shire. 
Gules,  four   bars  dancetty  argent — Tottbh- 

HAM. 

Gales,  a  fesse  dancetty  in  the  upper  part  or — 
Thobelts. 

Monsire  John  de  Stonob,  port  d'azur  une 
dauncelet  d'or  une  chief  d'or  —  Boll,  temp. 
£x>.  m. 

Azure,  two  bars  dancetty  or,  a  chief  argent — 
Bt.  Hon.  Thomas  Stonob,  Baron  Gamoys.  [The 
arms  are  painted  as  in  the  margin,  in  windows 
of  Watlington  and  Pirton  churches ;  also  on  the 
tomb  ascribed  to  Sir  John  de  Stonor  in  Dor- 
chester church.] 

Sire  Bichard  Loybdat,  de  azure,  a  iij  daunces 
de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  XL 

Sire  William  Dbyncoubt,  de  argent,  billette 
de  sable  e  xm  daunce  de  sable — Ibid, 

Sire  Edmon  de  Eendale  de  argent  a  une  bende 
daunce  de  vert,  et  ij  coties  daunce  de  goules — 
Ibid. 

Argent,  a  fesse  dancetty  with  a  cross  formy 
iBsuing  in  chief  gules — Arms  ascribed  to  Begi- 
nald  Fitz-Jocblyn,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1191. 

Sire  Johan  de  la  BrvisBs,  de  azure  a  ij  daunces 
de  or — Boll,  temp.  En.  II. 

John  Dbyncoubt,  azure,  xmg  danse  et  billety 
d'or — Boll,  temp.  Hbm.  III. 

Sir  Boger  le  Bbbd,  de  goules  besaunte  de  or  e 
un  daunce  de  or->BoU,  temp.  Ed.  II. 


Vavamitb. 


Stokob. 


Fm-JocKLTir. 


DAIfCBTTA — DEBBtJISED. 
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The  term  down*gt  Boemi  a  barbariim  for  Atunett,  and  aa  ap- 
plied to  a  bend  mgai&ea  Jraettd,  or  broken. 
a  grammar  orGloBsary  of  Heraldry,  Uorl.  MS.,  I 
No.l441,fol.  97,  thefigpiTOofabendiB  drawn  > 
aa  in  the  mai^in.   A  fignre  of  a  double  dotenut  \ 
has  already  been  given  under  b«nd. 

Per  pale  argent  Knd  azore,  a  bend  downset  ooontat- 
ebaiiged— ZoBXB,  Cotton  H8.  Tiberina  D,  10,  to\. 

B7a. 

Azore  cnuill;  argent,  a  fease  doable  downaet 
annine — Moiovs.  oo.  Loioerter.  Eo»«"- 

Debruised,  (fr.  hri*^-.  1.  a  tenn  applied  more  eepedallf 
to  an  animal  having  an  ordinar;  or  other  charge  over  it,  which 
also  extends  over  part  of  the  field  as  well.  It  is  mon  usnal 
to  blazon  an  ordinary  thos  treated  as  turmotmUd  hy,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  definite  rale  followed  as 
to  the  distinottve  nse  of  the  two  terms.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  differs  essentially  from  one  bearing  being  charged 
with  another,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  sar-charge  does  not 
extend  into  the  field. 

Aigent,  a  lion  rampant  gnleB,  debroised  with 
a  ragged  staff  in  bend  throaghoat  or — Sidibt, 
[bmng  an  aogmentation  given  by  King  Chulea 
TI.  <A  Fianoa,  to  ^  Alexander  Stduit,  hnigbt, 
ud  linee  borne  bj  the  lamily  iQKai  an  ineaant- 
dieoa  ov«i  their  paternal  anna.] 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  debtnised  with 
a  Und  gnles— Waiumd,  Eent. 

Atgent,  a  aaltiie  sable,  debmised  of  a  pale 
galea— John  Cohktbkabb,  Bp.  ol  Bristol,  1760-56. 

Bable,a  lesw  debmiBed  by  apile  oi— BaiHoBuav.  Srviar. 

OT,a  cfaOTTOO  gnlea  annnoonted  by  a  bendlet  azore— Bobert  de  SurroBD. 


Damask.    See  Bot. 
Danche,  Lq.  dtnchi  ^=inde7tttd. 
Dancing!  applied  to  btan. 
Danish  hatchet:  seeJz«.   Ditto 

■arriiir.'  see  San. 
Dsrt,  (ft.  dard).    See  S^ear. 
Dauncalet, (fr.):  ^bardanieetty. 


Daw.    See  Ravm. 

Death's  head,   See  JcAinmfnlf  ; 

also  Bona. 
Debased:  when  arms  are  reversed. 

See  Abatement. 
Dechausse,  written  also  dehaek£, 

(ft.):  Ditmembered. 
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The  terms  dsprsased  and  oppressed  seem  to  have  practically 

the  same  signification  as  above. 

Argent,  five  annulets,  one  within  the  other,  azure,  alternately  oppress- 
ing a  cross  engrailed  sable — Bobert  Gifford,  Harl.  MS.,  6137. 

Or,  five  annulets,  one  within  the  other  vert,  embracing  and  depressed 
by  a  cross  engrailed  gules — Bobert  Gyffard. 

Gules,  a  fesse  ermine,  depressed  by  a  pale  of  the  same  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  azure — Sponnb. 

Another  application  of  the  word,  but  rarely  and  improperly 
used,  is  when  a  hend  or  chevron  is  broken, 

Deeble,  or,  as  commonly  written,  dihhle^  is  the  gardener's 
implement,  and  is  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

Azure,  three  deebles  argent — ^Dbbblib. 

Deer :  the  term  deer  (fr.  daim^  old  fr.  deym)  is  seldom  used 
in  blazoning,  but  it  is  convenient  to  employ  it  here  as  a  general 
name  under  which  to  group  several  of  the  family  of  Cervida. 
First  and  most  common  is  the  staff  itself  (fr.  cer/)^  but  other 
names  appear,  frequently  representing  varieties  of  stag?,  and  in 
some  cases  evidently  used  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  rather 
than  for  any  difference  which  could  be  shewn  in  the  drawing. 
They  are  ITart,  Buck,  Hoe,  Eoehuck,  Doe,  Fawn,  Mind 
(fr.  hiche\  Brocket,  The  Brocket  is  a  young  stag  up  to  two 
years,  or  (according  to  some  authors)  to  three 
years,  old;  it  becomes  a  Buck  in  its  sixth 
year.  With  them  may  be  classed  the  Reindeer 
(fr.  renchier),  wbicli  heralds  distinguish  from 
the  stag  by  double  attires,  one  pair  erect,  the 
other  pendent,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram  in 

the  margin.  Reindeer. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  old  name  was  simply  cerf,  and 
according  to  the  rolls  it  is  chiefly  the  head  which  appears  on 
the  ancient  arms,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  examples 

Decked:  sometimes  said  of  fea-  Decoupe,  (fr.):  with  the  edges  cut 

there  trimmed  at  their  edges  with  out,  or  into  shreds. 

a  different  tincture.  Decrement    in,  and  Decrescent. 

Declinant,   said   to   be   used   of  See  Moon, 

the  tail  of  «  serpent  hanging  Deer-goat:  a  monstrosity.    See 

down.  Qoat, 
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given  are  probably  both  allusiye.  In  the  first  the  htche  (fr.  for 
hind)  probably  refers  to  the  name  Bechs;  and  in  the  second 
the  *  hen  *  or  '  hart  *  distinctly  alludes  to  the  name  Hsetford. 

Sire  Johan  de  Bechb,  de  argent,  a  nne  bende  de  gonles  a  iij  testes  de 
oeifs  de  or  en  le  cantel  on  mereloa  de  sable — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Monsire  de  Hebtfobd  port  d'argent  a  one  fes  sable  a  trois  testes  de 
ceifs  d*or  en  le  fes — Boll,  temp.  En.  IIL 

Taking  the  stag  as  the  typical  beast  of  chase,  it  will  be  well 
here  to  note  the  terms  which  are  especially  applied  in  heraldry 
to  the  positions  in  which  it  may  be  represented. 

It  may  be  statant  (fr.  arrHi\  which  means  that  it  is  standing 
stiU,  with  all  its  feet  touching  the  ground ;  while  ,statant  at 
gaUy  or  standing  at  gaze,  means  that  it  is  the  same,  and  guards 
ant  (wbich  is  the  term  used  of  beasts  of  prey).  Further,  it 
may  be  represented  as  grazing^  or  more  correctly  (of  stags) 
hratosing,  that  is,  with  its  head  touchiog  the  ground,  in  the 
act  of  feeding;  or  at  hay,  i.e.  with  head  downwards. 

Argent,  a  stag  statant  gales— Holub. 
Argent,  a  stag  statant  at  gaze  gales — Gbttftdi)  Gwb. 
Gales,  a  stag  standing  at  gaze  argent,  attired  or— Joms. 
Ermine,  three  stags  at  gaze  gales — ^Bltthb,  Bp.  of  Salisbary,  1498-99. 
Azore,  on  a  moont  vert  a  hind  grazing  argent — ^Hxndlbt,  Lancaster. 
Or,  two  tilting  spears  in  saltire  sable,  sormonnted  by  a  stag  browsing 
proper ;  a  chief  aznre  . . . . — Thobhbuii,  Derby. 

Or,  again,  a  stag  may  be  trippant,  or  tripping ,  that  iBpassanty 
but  in  a  leisurely  manner  (and  when  two,  oounter-trippant) ; 
while  eotiranty  or  more  properly,  in  full  course  (fr.  elanei),  means 
that  the  stag  must  be  represented  as  if  passing  at  full  speed. 
Again,  instead  of  the  term  rampant,  which 
is  applied  to  beasts  of  prey,  the  terms  used 
for  stags  are  springing,  or  salient. 

Argent,  a  bock  tripping  npon  a  moond  proper 
— Stbahan. 

Vert,  three  roebucks  trippant  argent,  attired  or 
— Tbollop. 

Azore,  three  stags  trippant  or — Gbebn,  Bp.  of 
Lincohi,  1761-79. 

Azure,  a  reindeer  trippant  ermine— Walstohb.  Stkahav. 
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Gales,  a  ohevron  between  three  hinds  tripping  or — Hindi. 

Ermine,  three  bucks  trippant  gales,  on  a  chief 
indented,  party  i>er  pale  or  and  azure,  a  cross  pa- 
tonce  counterohanged  between  two  roses  dexter 
gales,  sinister  or — Geoffrey  Bltthb,  Bp.  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  1603--81. 

Bable,  two  hinds  ooanter-tripping,  in  feese  ar- 
gent [or  as  elsewhere  blazoned,  Sable,  two  hinds 
counter-passant,  the  one  facing  to  the  sinister, 
surmounting  the  other  in  fesse  argent] — Got- 

TIMOSAM. 

Sable,  two  bucks  in  fall  ooorse  or— BuoKsmi.  C<«tikoham. 

Azure,  a  stag  in  full  course  or,  pursued  by  a  brace  of  dogs  argent,  all 
bendwise  and  at  random — Tasdlby. 

Vert,  a  stag  courant  argent,  armed  or— Gbt- 
THiN,  CO.  Cork. 

Azure,  a  hart  springing  or — Stsathallak. 

Sable,  on  a  mount  vert,  two  stags  salient  at* 
frontant  argent,  collared  and  chained  or— Fishsr, 
Bp.  of  Exeter,  1803 ;  afterwards  Bp.  of  Salisbury, 
1807-26. 

. . .  Two  does  counter-salient .  .  . — Dbthttbst. 

Argent,  a  stag  salient  proper  armed  or — Kirch.  Fibhxa. 

Sable,  two  greyhounds  rampant,  regardant,  addorsed  argent ;  in  chief 
between  them  a  fawn's  head  cabossed  or — ^Babnabd,  Hants. 

Or,  lastly,  the  stag  may  be  eouohant,  or  more  properly  lodged^ 
which  latter  is  a  term  used  specially  of  the  stag.  It  may  also 
be  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  when  the  term  BejarU  is 
applied,  the  same  as  that  used  for  other 
animals. 

Azure,  (another  sable,)  a  book  lodged  argent — 
DowMBs,  Cheshire. 

Vert,  three  stags  lodged  argent,  attired  or,  and 
langued  gules— Ambbbson, 

Yert,  a  hind  oouchant  argent — Pbttov,  ca 
Brecon. 

Argent,  a  stag  sejant  gules  attired  or,  in  the 
mouth  a  trefoil  slipped  proper— Bowm.  Dowkm. 

Besides  these  the  expressions  applied  to  other  animals  are 
fouod  sometimes  used,  e.g.  ungtUed  when  the  hoofs  are  of  dif- 
ferent tincture,  armed  (though  this  very  improperly),  to  include 
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both  horiu  and  hoofs,  and  also  langwd;  and  bo  also  the  tenoa 
paitamt,  guardaiU,  and  regturdant,  and  even  rampant,  are  found. 
QnsrteiljOT  andainni,lonTTaebnokipuwDt  oonnterahBiiged— Bobdi- 
MU,  [Mil]. 

Tert,  a  book  iwnpant  proper — Pajuxk,  Cheibire, 

As  already  noted  under  attirM  the  horns  of  the  stag  are 
conndered  aa  ornaments,  and  hence  the  term  attirtd  li  more 
pn^terly  employed  than  either  anted  or  homed.  An  old  term 
tfa  the  Blag's  horns  is  ptrehtt.  The  nnmbei  of  tynti  or  projec- 
tions ^m  the  htam  is  sometunes  given,  if  not  it  is  quite  optional. 
Alio  it  may  be  observed  that  riag^  htodt  are  very  frequently 
adopted.  In  one  case  even  the  stag's  Mr«.  When  the  front  only 
of  the  head,  with  Uie  attires,  bnt  without  the  neck,  is  shewn,  it 
nay  be  called  a  stag's  head  edbothtd  (b,  rtneonlrt);  the  French 
term  mta—aer«  may  alao  be  used,  though  some  think  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  cranium  ahonld  in  this  case  be  shewn. 

Or,  a  itag'i  head  oooped  and  attired  with  six  tjnet  on  eytxj  hom  sable 


Axaze,  Uitm  stag's  heads  ooaped  argent,  altiied  with  ten  tjnts  or — 
PoBTiocs,  Scotland. 
Argent,  a  stag's  head  eiaaed,  armed  with  three  tines  gales — Ciuwrimii. 
Argent,  a  book's  bead  eabossed  sable,  the  tipi  ol  all  the  attires  or — 


Le  Connte  de  Wabtshbibo,  BiaNun,  Hants,  d'or  a  iij  perches  de 
^Tin  de  sable— HarL  MB.  6£89. 

Anre,  a  bend  between  a  deer's  head  erased,  and  in  base  three  crossca 
noulet  fitch;  argent— Pztbki. 

Argent,  three  brocket's  heads,  ooaped  ainre  oollared  or,  thereto  a  bell 
■ffliad  gnles — Him  ret. 

Argent,  three  reindeer's  heads  oabossed  sable — Bowxtt,  York. 

D'asnr,  a  trois  massaorea  de  oerl  d'or^Li  FxBTi. 

One  of  the  badges  of  Biohard  II.  was  a 
Tluta  hart  eouohant  beneath  a  tree  proper, 
gorged  with  a  crown  and  chained  or.  The  . 
umexed  cut  is  from  a  carving  in  Westminster  i 
"H«H^  and  a  similar  representation  is  sevn  in  j 
the  gloss  in  the  chspel  of  S.  Uiohael  in  Cau- 
terbnry  Cathedral  B«iB.ofRic.u. 
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Defamed,  (fr.  diffamf) :  a  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other 
beaii;  (and  perhaps  also  to  an  eagle)  which  has  lost  its  tail. 
Defamed  looking  backwards  is  given  by  some  writers  for  counter 
rampant  regardant,  the  lion  being  supposed  to  be  flying  from 
an  enemy,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  example  exists. 

Deify  or  Delphf  (plural  delves).  This  word  (derived  from 
the  verb  delve,  to  dig)  is  the  name  of  a  charge  representing 
a  shovelful  of  earth :  the  sides  are  sometimes  drawn 
straight,  sometimes  curved  inwards.  When  tenne^ 
it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ahatements^  and  it  is  then 
over  the /i?M0j0o«n^.     See  also  ^o^. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  delves  gnles — ^Dblvbs. 
Or,  a  fesse  wavy  between  three  delves  [elsewhere  billets]  sable — 
Stamfoed. 

The  representations  of  this  charge  are  sometimes  very  doubt- 
ful, and  they  have  been  blazoned  cuhes^  gads  (as  in  the  insignia 
of  the  IsoiricoNOEas'  Company),  blocks^  &c. ;  but  in  the  following 
examples  the  cubes  are  no  doubt  intended  for  diee^  and  should 
be  drawn  as  such. 

Azure,  a  chevron  hetween  three  dice  sahle,  each 
charged  with  four  spots — ^Enolowes,  Somerset. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  dice  sable,  each 
charged  with  a  cinquefoil  [f  5  spots]  of  the  first 
— FiTzwiLLiAMS,  York. 

Gnles,  three  dice  argent,  on  each  five  (six?) 
spots  in  front,  two  upon  the  top,  and  three  on 
the  sinister  side,  sable — Matthias,  London. 

The  last  of  those  given  is  supposed  to  Matthiab. 

be  allusive  to  the  election  of  S.  Matthias  to  the  Apostleship. 


Defense,  (fr.):  used  for  the  tusk 
of  a  boar,  or  of  an  elephant. 

Degrees  =  Stept^  as  a  Gross  of 
three  degrees,  more  frequently 
termed  grieces  ;  or  degraded.  See 
under  CroUt  §  15. 

Demi-vol,  (fr.):  signifies  a  single 
wing  of  a  bird. 


Dejected:  oast  down,  e.g.  of  a 
garb;  or  hanging  down,  e.g.  of 
the  head  or  tail  of  an  animal. 

De  Tun  en  I'autre,  ori)«  I'un  dt 
Vautre,  nearly  always  means 
counterchanged,  except  in  the 
case  when  applied  to  *  two  bends 
indented  de  Tun  en  Tautre.* 
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Demi,  or  iWy,  i.e.  fr.  for  half;  when  applied  to  an  animal, 
its  upper  or  fore  hair  is  alwajrg  intended  ;  irhea  any  thing  inani- 
inat«,  generaUf  the  dexter  half  per  pale. 

Demi-JUur-de-lU.     The  fleur-de-lis  may  be  divided  either  per 
pale  or  per  fesse ;  the  former  is  nsually 
intended. 

A.  dmti-lim  may  be  passBnt,  rampant, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  poiitions. 

Demi-vol:  one  wing.      See  also  demi- 
jarttr;  and  demi-AuU  under  (Atp. 

Argent,  on  a  fesM  gnlea  between  three  demi- 
hindi  eonped  unre  bb  nuui7  becuit«-~Hx>inea. 
Argent  (anothei  or),  a  demi-lion   nunpant 
gnlee — DsmiT;  Uillobt.  Maikht. 

Device,  (Ar.  dwiat) :  a  motto,  emblem,  or  other  mark  by 
which  those  who  entered  the  lists  were  distingnisbed  at  tonr. 
naments,  bat  especially  a  motto  afi^ed  to  the  arms,  having 
some  punning  allusion  to  the  name.  It  differed  fnm  a  iadff*  or 
cognizance  only  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  generally 
temporary  distinction,  whereas  the  badge  was  often  borne  by 
members  of  the  same  house  gncoesstrely. 

Dexter :  the  right-hand  side  of  the  shield,  being  that  to  the 
left  of  the  spectator.  A  bend,  if  not  otherwise  blazoned,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bend  dexter,  bat  a  bMlon  is  often  described  as 
a  dexUr  batfon.     The  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  hand. 

Argent,  a  iion  nunpuit  gales,  oTer  all  a  dextei  bi 
aznte— Piers  Ldokn. 
Denchd,  (ft.):  perhaps  sometluiig 

between  indented  and  daneettg, 
Denchure,(b.):  a  fillet  indented 
at  the  top  ot  the  shield,  not 
borne  in  Bnglish,  and  veiy  rare 
in  French,  arms, 
Dent^,  <fr.) :  with  ueth,  whan  of 

a  different  tinolnre. 
Danteld,  (tr.) :  indented. 
Dentlcui6,  (It.):    need  of  a  bor- 
dnre  with  very  Sne  indentations- 
Detriment,  tnj  of  the  iro<m,q.v. 


Depressed  by :  lonistiines  osed 
lor  debmittd  oi  turmmmUd  by. 

Develloped :  nnfnrled,  e.g.  ot  a 
flag.  Written  also  ditvell«p«d, 
and  diveltoped, 

Dextrochere,  (fr.) :  a  dexter  arm 
iatniiag  from  the  Binister  side  of 
the  shield,  very  frequently  from 
elonds.  It  maybe  bace,oi armed, 
or  bearing  weapons.  It  is  only 
fonnd  in  French  heraldiy. 

Dez :  old  Ir.  for  dice. 
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Diamonds  (fr.  dtaniant):  this,  the  chief  of  precious  stones, 
is  sometimea  represented  in  English,  but  more  frequently  in 
French,  coats  of  arms,  and  with  this  may  be  associated  both  the 
crystal  and  the  hrilltant.  The  term,  however,  it  may  be  added, 
has  been  chosen  in  the  fanciful  blazoning  of  the  arms  of  peers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  for  eahle. 

Argent,  on  a  moont  vert,  a  pahn  tree  of  the  last  thereon  pendent  a 
shield  azure,  charged  with  three  mullets  of  the  first  pierced  of  the  third; 
on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  sun  proper  between  two  rings  or,  each  adorned 
with  a  diamond — Nobden,  London,  [1771]. 

Or,  a  chevron  between  nine  links  of  a  chain,  each  division  consisting 
of  three  links  sable.  On  a  chief  gules,  a  large  diamond  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  triangle  within  a  double  row  of  brilliants  proper — Mionot. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules,  three  Crystals ....  in  a  bordure  ermine — 
BousALL,  Co.  Cardigan. 

De  gueules,  &  trois  diamants  en  lozanges  taillete  a  f acettes  d*  argent,  en 
fasces — Affagasd,  Normandie. 

Diaperedi  (fr.  dtaprd):  an  ancient  mode  of  relieving  the 
plain  tinctures  of  fields  and  charges  by  arabesque  and  other 
patterns,  generally  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and 
left  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter  or  sculptor.  H 
Some  species  of  diapering  have  been  mis- 
taken for  fretty,  as  that  on  the  tomb  of 
Robert  BE  Yebe,  in  the  church  of  Hatfield- 
£road-Oak,  Essex* 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
recognised  as  a  mode  of  tincture,  as  in  the 
following ;—  ^**^'*^ 

Le  Counte  Chauhpainb,  d*azur  a  une  bende  d'argent  a  ousteres  d*or 
diasprez — Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III.,  HarL  MS.  6689. 
Le  Counte  del  Ills,  de  goules  a  treis  barres  dor  diasprez — Ibid, 

What  is  meant  by  diapers  in  the  following  arms  as  thus  bla- 
zoned in  Burke  is  not  clear.     Pap  worth  suggests  didapper,  an 

aquatic  bird. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  between  three  diapers  azure,  a  crescent  or 
charged  with  a  mullet  sable — ^Baednell,  London. 


Diadem6f  (fr.) :  used  of  an  eagle         Dibble.    See  Deeble* 
with  a  fillet  of  gold  on  its  head.  Dice.    See  Delf, 
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Dimidiated,  (fir.  mi-parti)  halved;  applied  to  animak, 
biids  (eapeoiallf  eagles),  fleurs-de-lia,  &o.,  of  which  only  one 
balf  ia  shewn,  in  consequence  of  the  field  being  party  per  pal«. 
When  oalj  two  half-charget  are  joined  together,  e.g.  a  rose  and 
pomegranate,  they  may  be  blazoned  as  a  demi-rose  conjoined 
with  a  demi-pomegranate.  Bee  arms  of  Bu-soii  under  Font*- 
grmnatt,  and  of  Goiaui  Poetb  under  Ship. 

Party  par  pale  vigi^t,  an  aagle  diaplayad  ssbls  r 
dimidiated  pet  pale,  and  argent  a  wolf  lalient  sable 
—i^xaeaoa  CufionrB,  Bp.  oE  Salisbury,  1526-04. 

Qnles,  BD  eagle  dlBpIajad  donble-headed  or,  di- 
midiated with  eheqnj  argent  and  azure — Bwiir- 
luH,  CO.  Eilkennj, 

lyor,  i  Toigle  da  I'empiM  mi-parti  d'asnr  A  U 
fleur-de-lis  d'or— Babubd,  Berry. 

The  expression  impaling  arms  by  dimidia- 
tion,  will  be  referred  to  under  Marshalling,  c*ii«on». 

when  the  whole  coat  of  arms,  both  of  wife  and  husband,  is 


Dish,  or  ttandith;  this  is  represented   as  in  the  margin, 
in  Bp.  Stahpish's  arms,  and  the  charge  is  also 
found  blazoned  as  a  platter.      Though  in  the 
second  example  the  charge  is  blazoned  as  a  dish, 
it  was  probably  intended  for  a  bowl. 

Bable,  three  diihei  argent — Biuidihh,  Bp.  of  S.Asaph, 
lei8-3G.  Dlih. 

Ainre,  three  boat's  heads  oocped  argent,  within  as  many  dishee  or— 
B011.KS,  Linooln, 

Dismembered,  (fr.(fom««ir^,  ortfecAow**^,  is  said  by  writers 
to  be  applied  to  beasta  whose  heads,  feet,  or 
toils  are  cat  off,  but  loft  so  near  the  parts  whenoe 
they  were  serered  that  the  outline  of  the  animal 
remains  the  same,  but  the  term  has  not  been 
met  with  in  actual  use.  The  French  term 
troneonni,  or  tronowU,  is  said  to  be  applied  to 
Torious  charges,  and  even  to  ordinaries  when  ao 
aerered.    See  Croti,  %  7. 
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Or,  a  lion  rampant  deohaass^  [or  ooiq>ed  at  all  the  joints],  within  a 
double  tresBoie  flor;  coonter-fiory  gules — Maitlamd,  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  couped  in  all  the  joints  of  the  first — MaitiiAnp, 
Scotland. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  the  head  argent  divided  by  a  line  indented  or 
erased  from  the  body  or — G^on. 

D'argent,  au  lion  de  sable  aooompagne  de  trois  merlettes  demembrtes 
anssi  de  sable — ^Fig^bd,  Bretagne. 

Disti  I  latory :  this  device,  borne  by  the  Distillvbs'  Company, 

and  usually  blazoned    '  a    distillatory    double 

armed/  is  represented  on  their  arms  as  in  the 

margin. 

Azure,  a  fesse  wavy  argent,  in  chief  the  sun  in  splen- 
dour encircled  with  a  cloud  distilling  drops  of  rain  all 
proper;  in  base  a  distillatory  double  armed  or  on  a  fire      DitUllatory  1. 
proper,  with  two  worms  and  bolt  receivers  of  the 
second — Distillebs'  Company  [Incorporated  1638 J. 

Another  '  distillatory,'  or '  still/  is  represented 
as  the  smaller  engraving,  and  appears  as  the 
crest  of  the  family  of  'WrvmnTOV,  London.  DUtiUatory  i. 

Dock-leaf:  this  leaf  seems  to  be  borne  almost  entirely  by 
Scotch  families,  and  is  variously  named  edock  (lat.  rumex)^  burdock 
(lat.  arctium)j  or  simply  dock  leaf,  or  even  bur  leaf. 

Argent,  three  dock-leaves  vert — ^Bbainiss,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  bishop's  pall  sable,  between  three  dock-leaves  vert — Mabshall, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  saltire  humetty  azure ;  between  an  edock-leaf  in  each  flank 
and  base  vert — Mabishall,  Queensbury. 

Argent,  three  burdock-leaves  vert — Noblb,  Edinburgh. 

Or,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  bur-leaves  proper ;  (a  crescent  for 
difFerence) — Bubwell,  Suffolk. 

Dog,  (fr.  ekim) :  occurs  Tery  frequently  in  armorial  bearings, 
and  under  a  variety  of  names ;  the  drawing  in  most  cases  being 
made  generally  to  suit  the  dog  described.  The  oldest  name  is 
the  levrier,  spelt  teverer,  and  amongst  the  arms  of  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries  the  greyhound  is  the  most  frequentiy  chosen, 
the  bloodhound  and  the  rateh-hound  but  rarely. 
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The  talhot  is  a  hnnting-dog,  distmgnished  chiefly  by  the  form 
of  his  ears;  the  modem  ma«^»^ occurs  in  one  or  two  coats  of 
arms,  and  we  find  also  the  spaniel  and  the  terrier.  The  Alant^ 
or  Aland f  [Span,  alano.^  med.  lat.  Canes  alani],  a  mastiff  with 
short  ears,  appears  to  be  used  only  as  the  supporter  of  the  arms 
of  Lord  Dacbb. 

"  Abont  his  ohar  ther  wenten  white  alanns.*' — Chanoer,  Knifbt't  Tale.  2490. 

In  the  following  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  besides  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  dog,  which  is  passant j  it  may  be  repre- 
sented sejant,  rampant,  salient,  skipping,  questing  (i.e.  pointing), 
eourani,  and  in  full  cry.  The  ears  may  be  of  a  different  tincture, 
and  it  is  frequently  gorged  or  collared. 

Sire  William  MAuiJEyBRBB,  de  argent  a  iij  leverers  de  gonles — Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

Sir  Perez  Bubdettx,  porte  d*or  on  ung  lev'er  de  gules,  ou  le  oollere  de 
aable  ou  le  bordure  de  sable  beeante  dor — Harl.  MS.  6689. 

Per  pale  gnles  and  azure,  three  hounds  in  lull 
eiy — TuRN£B  [Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1769]. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  passant  sable  collared  gules 

— HoiiFOBD. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  salient  party  per  long  sable 
and  of  the  first— De  la  Fobdb,  Iyer,  Bucks. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  courant  sable,  in  a  bordure 
engrailed  gules — ^Balph  Bbidsokb,  Bp.  of  Chiches- 
ter, 1676-78. 

Vert,  throe  greyhounds  argent,  gutt^  de  larmes ;  Holpoed. 

on  a  chief  or  a  fox  passant  gules — Weldibh,  Kent  [granted  1642]. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  skipping  in  bend  sable— Attwood. 

Gules,  two  greyhounds  salient  affrontant  or — DoaosT,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  danoetty  sable  three  bezants ;  in  base  a  greyhound 
eonrant  of  the  second  collared  or — Offspring  Blaoiull,  Bp.  of  Exeter, 
1708-16. 

Gules,  two  greyhounds  salient  counter-salient  in  saltire  (the  dexter 
Burmoonted  by  the  sinister)  argent,  collared  of  the  field  between  three 
flenrs-de-lys  two  and  one ;  in  chief  a  stag's  head  couped  attired  with  ten 
tjnesor — Udmbt,  Scotland. 

Sable,  a  bloodhound  passant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent — 

SUBBDBT. 

Azure,  three  bloodhounds  argent— Baoon. 

Argent,  a  ratch-hound  courant  between  three  hunting-horns  sable — 
FoxBBSTBB,  Dundee, 
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Argent,  a  talbot  pasaant  galea— Wolvbblit, 
Saffolk. 

Argent,  a  talbot  passant  sable  eared  and  col- 
lared or ;  to  the  collar  a  ring  of  the  second ;  on 
a  chief  indented  azure  three  crosses  crosslet  of 
the  third — Eenx,  Norfolk. 

Sable,  three  talbot's  heads  erased  argent  lan- 
gaed  gales — Joseph  Hall,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1627 ; 
afterwards  of  Norwich,  1641-56. 

Or,  a  fesse  wavy,  between  three  talbots  qoesi- 
ing  sable— Allbn,  Kent.  Woltml«t. 

Azore,  a  talbot  passant  argent  collared  gales  lined  or ;  at  the  end  of 
the  line  a  knot — Bubooynx. 

Azure,  a  talbot  seiant  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed azure — Simon  Sudbubt,  Bp.  of  London, 
1362;  afterwards  Abp.  Cant.,  1375-81.  [From 
glass  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.] 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  two  mallets  in  chief 
gules,  and  a  dove  in  base  azure,  a  mastiif*s 
head  couped  of  the  field — ^Fuddib,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  spaniel-dog  passant  proper;  on  a 
chief  embattled  azure,  a  key  palewise,  the  wards 
upward  between  two  crosses  crosslet  or — BIaibb.  Sitoburt, 

Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  in  chief  two  garbs  or,  and  in  base  a 
spaniel  passant  proper;  in  the  centre  chief  point  a  cross  crosslet  fitohy 
of  the  second — ^Bubdcm. 

Gules,  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  water-spaniels  argent,  each  holding 
in  the  mouth  a  birdbolt  or — Bioos,  Lincoln. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  terriers  argent — ^Buthxr. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  spotted  dogs  of  the  second — Habtham, 
CO.  Leicester. 


Diffam6.    See  Defamed. 

Differences.  See  Cadency,  marks 
of. 

Diminutive.    See  Ordinary, 

Dirk.    See  Dagger* 

Disarmed,  (fr.  d«<arm^  and  mom^ : 
rarely  applied  to  lions  without 
teeth,  talons,  <&c.,  and  eagles  with- 
out claws,  <&c. 

Disclosed.    See  Wingt, 

Displayed.  See  Eagle;  also 
WiTigs, 


Distilling  dropt  of  hlood :  said 
sometimes  of  a  part  of  an  animal, 
e.g.  under  Deer,  tq.  itnbrued. 

Diverse:  an  irregular  term  ap- 
plied to  three  eworde  or  other 
charges  posed  in  different  direc- 
tions, e.g.  in  arms  of  Staplbton, 
Cumberland,  under  Point, 

Divise,  fatee  en  (fr.)  =  bar. 

Doe.    See  Deer, 

Dog-fish.    See  Shark, 

Dog-hook.    See  Hone-pieker, 
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Dolphin,  (tr.  dauphin):  the  Dolphin,  which  is  not  a  trne 
fish  at  all,  according  to  the  system  of  naturalists,  was  consi- 
dered hy  the  older  heralds  as  the  chief  of  fish,  just  as  the  lion 
was  the  chief  of  heasts,  and  the  eagle  the  chief  of  hirds. 

It  is  even  used  in  arms  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  play 

upon  the  name  of  fishy  e.g. 

.Azure,  a  fesae  wavy  or  hetween  two  oresoents  in  chief,  and  a  dolphin  in 
base  argent — ^Fxsr,  Eempton,  Middlesex. 

GoloB,  a  dolphin  or ;  a  chief  ermine — Fishbb,  Whitlingham,  Norfolk. 

Azure,  a  dolphin  embowed  between  three  ears  of  wheat  or — John 
FiBHAB,  Bp.  of  Bochester.  [From  a  facsimile  of  a  Parliament  Boll,  1515.] 

In  the  Arms  of  the  Fishmokgebs'  Company  of  London,  both 
the  Dolphin,  and  the  Lucy^  or  pike,  are  borne — intended,  no 
doubt,  the  one  as  the  type  of  the  sea- fish,  the  other  of  those  of 
fresh- water.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  same  reason  that  several 
Lord  Mayors,  who  were  members  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
hore  the  dolphin  in  their  arms ;  and  perhaps  also  why  some  sea- 
port towns  also  bear  it,  e.g.  Bjughtoit. 

Azure,  three  dolphins  naiant  in  pale  argent,  finned  and  ducaUy  crowned 
Gtt  between  two  pair  of  Incies  in  saltire,  the  sinister  snrmoanting  the 
dexter  proper ;  over  the  nose  of  each  lucy  a  ducal  crown  of  the  third ; 
on  a  chief  gules  three  pair  of  keys  endorsed  in  saltire  or — ^Fishmongsbs' 
CoMPAin. 

Gules,  a  fesse  or  between  three  dolphins  embowed  argent — Sir  William 
AsTHftir,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1404. 

A  chevron  between  three  dolphins  embowed — Sir  John  Bain  well. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Fishmonger,  1426. 

The  badge  of  the  County  of  Dauphin^  in  France  appears 
fix>m  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  to  have  been  a  Dolphin,  an 
early  example  of  '  Arojes  parlantes.'    It  was  subsequently  borne 


Doloire,  (old  fr.) :  the  head  of  an  Doric  column.    See  Pillar, 

adze,  without  the  handle.  Dormant :  sleeping,  with  the  head 
Domed.    See  Tower,  resting  on  the  fore-paws. 
Donjonne,  (fr.):  of  a  castle  which  Dorsed:  shewing  the  back,  par- 
has  turrets.  tioularly  of  a  hand,  and  so  con- 
Door.       See   under   porch    of  a  trary  to  apaumy. 

church.  Dos  a  dos :  old  French  term  for 

Door-bolt.    See  Lock,  endorsed. 

Dorcers.    See  Water-bouget.  Dosser,    See  Waier-bouget, 
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by  the  Dauphins,  who  were  styled  Lords  of  Anvergne.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  title  of  Dauphin  being  adopted  as  the 
style  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France,  the  charge  fre- 
quently appears.  The  Arms  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XI Y., 
represent  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  a  dolphin,  while  the 
crown  which  serves  as  the  crest  is  ornamented  also  with 
dolphins.  The  Dolphin  is  also  used  in  other  canting  arms, 
besides  those  of  the  Datjphiv  of  France,  i.e.  the  Yenetian  family 
of  DoLFiK,  and  the  English  families  of  Dolphut,  DolphikIiEYj 
DoLPHiNTOir,  and  Lord  Qodolfhik. 

Although  the  fish  is  in  reality  straight  it  ia  always  repre- 
sented embowed,  i.e.  curved,  and  this  term  is  often  added  in  the 
blazon ;  in  more  recent  drawings  it  is  represented  with  a  double 
curve,  i.e.  bowed  embowed,  though  the  terms  are  not  used.  It  is 
blazoned  either  hauriant  (i.e.  upright),  or  naiant,  i.e.  in  fesse ; 
sometimes  also  erect.  It  may  be  also  vorant  (i.e.  swallowing  a 
fish).    It  may  he  fimbriated  or  finned  of  a  different  tincture. 

Le  Comte  de  Forest,  de  goules  a  an  danffin  de 
mer  dor— Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  HL,  Harl.  MS.  6589. 

Sire  Johan  de  Maulsb  de  or,  a  one  bende  de 
sable,  en  la  bende  iij  daofins  de  argent — ^Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  XL 

Sable,  a  dolphin  hanrient  or— DoLriNTow. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  between  three  dolphins  naiant 
argent — Barnabd,  Essex  [also  Lehan]. 

Argent,  two  dolphins  hanrient  respecting  each 
other  sable,  chained  together  by  their  necks,  the  lyozmrov. 

chain  pendent  or  [otherwise  an  anchor  between  two  dolphins  proper] — 
Colston,  Essex. 

Per  pale  or  and  aznre,  two  dolphins  erect 
coonterchanged ;  on  a  chief  gules  a  covered  cap 
between  as  many  dovecots  of  the  first— Ck)TB8, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1542. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  argent,  three 
dolphins  embowed  proper — Arms  ascribed  to  Ralph 
Flambard,  Bp.  of  Durham,  1099-1128. 

Sable,  a  dolphin  embowed  argent  fimbriated  or 
— Jambs.  Bar  v  aid. 

Argent,  three  dolphins  haurient  azure,  finned  or — Gzlboy,  Scotland. 
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Azgent,  a  feese  gules  oppressed  with  two  dolphixu  haurient  respectant 
in  pale  or,  the  space  between  them  exmine — ^Buosland. 

Argent,  three  dolphins  haurient  aznre,  finned  or — Gilbot,  Scotland. 

Vert,  three  dolphins  embowed  naiant  in  pale  argent — Dolfinlit, 
Hants. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth ;  aaure,  a  dolphin  embowed  argent ;  second 
and  third ;  argent,  a  cross  engrailed  sable,  in  dexter  chief  an  eagle  dis- 
played goles — ^Richard  Frrz-JAMXS,  Bishop  of  Boohester,  1497,  of  Chi- 
ehester,  1504,  and  London,  1506-22. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  dolphins  of  the  field,  [and  Crest  a  dol- 
phin embowed  proper  pierced  through  the  sides  with  two  fishing 
spears  in  saltire  or] — ^William  Fbanklim,  Hertfordshire,  1613. 

Dolphins  are  also  used  yerj  frequently  both  as  aupportert 
and  crests, 

DovOf  (fr.  eohnnhe) :  the  Dove  is  a  very  frequent  device ; 
sometimes  the  turtle  dove  and  sometimes  the  ringed  dove  are 
specially  mentioned.  And  also  with  the  dove  may  be  grouped 
the  Pigeon^  with  its  fellows  the  Stock-dove  and  Wood-pigeon, 
It  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  and 
sometimes  it  appears  as  the  Holy  Dove.  The  Dove  is  subjected 
to  the  usual  terms  expressing  position,  &c.,  applicable  to  birds 
(see  eagle),  but  the  more  frequent  are  volant,  close,  rising,  and 
often  having  an  olive-branch  or  some  sprig  in  the  mouth,  and 
in  one  case  '  displayed  in  a  glory,*  and  also  nimbed.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  also  memhered,  legged,  beaked,  billed,  &c,,  of  a  different 
tincture. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dove  very  frequently  occurs  in 
the  arms  granted  to  Bishops,  and  sometimes  it  is  used  evidently 
for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

Sable,  three  doves  argent,  beaked  and  membered 
gales,  each  holding  an  olive-branch  proper — Co- 
LtTMBAiiZ.  [temp.  Bio.  n.] 

GnleSy  on  a  fesse  argent,  between  three  doves 
proper,  as  many  crosses  form^  of  the  field — Peter 
GmtHiNo,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1670;  afterwards  of 
Ely,  1675-84. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  crosses  f  ormy 
gnles  three  doves  of  the  field — Sancbovt,  Abp.  of 
Cank,  1678-91.  Colitmball. 
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Argent,  on  a  pale  azure  between  two  crosslets  gnles,  a  dove  displayed 
in  a  glory  isBoing  from  a  chief  of  the  first— Anthony  Kitchin,  Bp.  of 
Llandaff,  1545-^. 

Azure,  a  cross  patty  between  four  doyes  argent — Thomas  Dote,  Bp. 
of  Peterborough,  1601-30. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  dore's  heads  erased  of  the 
second,  each  bearing  in  its  beak  a  flower,  two  roses  gales,  stalked  and 
leayed  proper — Holbbcx,  Bp.  of  Boehester,  1644 ;  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1547- 
67. 

Argent,  a  cross  gules  between  foor  doves,  the  dexter  wings  expanded 
and  inverted  aznre — Golleob  or  Abvs,  or  Hxraldb'  Omcs. 

Per  fesse  azure  and  argent,  a  pale  counterchanged,  three  doves  of  the 
last,  each  holding  in  his  beak  an  olive-branch  or — Tallow  Chahdlbbs' 
Company,  Incorporated  1468. 

Barry  wavy  of  five  argent  and  aznre ;  on  a  monnt  vert  in  the  centre 
a  dove  rising  nimbed  gold,  between  three  fishes  naiant  or-r-John  Hzlsbt, 
Bp.  of  Bochester,  1686-88. 

Argent,  a  cross  azure  between  three  ring-doves  vert  beaked  and  legged 
gtil3S — Dalton. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  turtle-doves  azure — ^Wdttoun,  Strath- 
martine,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  stock-doves  azure— Aiabbt, 
Wickingham,  oo.  Berks,  1690. 

Argent,  three  pigeons  azure — ^Mohpssson. 

Or,  on  a  mullet  sable  a  pigeon  argent — Don,  Ardonhall,  Scotland. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  or  three  wood-pigeons  proper,  each  charged  on  the 
breast  with  an  ogress ;  another  chevron  couped  sable — ^Pemtold,  Ciss^ 
bury,  Sussex. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  wood-doves  proper — Sgabkix, 
Thanks,  Cornwall ;  confirmed,  June  16, 1602. 

Dove-^ot,  or  Dave^house:  this  is  represented  usually  as  in  the 
margin,  but  other  forms  are  found. 

Yairy  argent  and  sable,  two  bars  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last 
three  dove-cots  gules— Ltdcottb,  Oxon. 

Sable,  a  chevron  or  between  three  dove-cots  argent — 
Shapcott,  Devon. 

Sable,  three  dove-houses  argent — Sapootte,  co.  Hunting- 
don, Hertford,  Cornwall,  Ac. 


Doubling:  the  lining  of  a  mantle :      Downset:  a  corruption  probably 
if  or,  or  argent,  supposed  to  be  of  Dancetty,  q.v.     See  also  bend 

of  doth  of  gold,  or  white  fur.  and  chevron. 
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Dovetailed :  a  line  of  partation  of  recent  origin,  derived  from 
the  form  well  known  in  carpentry.  Edmondson  says  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  English  heraldry  in  1720.  Some  writers 
bave  used  the  term  lamheauxed^  lambeau  being  the  old  French 
for  the  laM^  q.v. 

Quarterly  per  pale  doTetailed,  galea  and  or — 
BbomiiKt,  Horee-heath,  Cambridgeshire. 

Per  bend  ainister  doyetailed  or  and  azure,  a 
lion  rampant  doable  qaeaed  ermine — Stuckbt. 

Per  chevron  dovetailed  or  and  vert ;  three  lions 
nmpant  coanterohanged— BxpiiBT,  WeBtminster, 
granted  1742. 

Argent,  a  pelioan  in  piety  wings  expanded 
proper  ;  a  chief  dovetailed  gales — Voouixii, 
London. 

Ducks,  (fir.  canard) :  We  find  this  very  large  feunily  (ofui- 

itnai)  represented  in  heraldry  under  several  names.    The  duek 

proper,   as  also  the  drake.     The  shield-drake,   or  sheldrake, 

as  it  is  written  {anae  tadama).    The  toild-duek  {anas  losehas), 

with  the  teal  {anas  ereeea)  and  the  mallard.    What  is  meant  by 

the  sea-teal  is  not  certain.    The  sholarde,  or  shoveller  {anas  dypt 

eata)  may  be  distinguished  by  two  small  tufts  of  feathers,  one 

on  the  back  of  the  head,  another  on  the  breast. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gales  between  three  ducks  azure 
— Gabthsr. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gales  iretty  or  between  three 
daoks  sable— HANxrasoN,  Middlesex. 

Sable,  a  dnok  argent  beaked  or  within  a  bordore 
engraUed  of  the  last — Mobb. 

Gales,  a  fesse  between  three  drakes  argent — ^Phillp 
apfiETs. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  drakes 
azure,  beaked  and  membered  or — ^Tbo.  Qkxnvt, 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gales,  between  three  drakes  proper,  a  rose  or — 
Da&x  Priory,  Yorkshire. 


Dragon.    See  Qr^ffin, 
Dragon's  head.    See  Tenni, 
Dragon's  tail.    See  Sanguine, 
Drake.    See  Dtieh, 
Draught  in :  said  of  a  bow  and 
arrow.    When  in  fuU  draughty 


the  bow  is  bent,  just  as  if  the 

arrow  is  about  to  fly. 
Drawing-board.    See  Qrose. 
Drawing^! ron.  See  Wire-drawing 

iron. 
Drin king-pots.    See  Cups, 
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Argent,  on  a  cLeyron  gales  three  sheldrakes  of  the  field  ;  on  a  canton 
of  the  second  a  rose  or — Sheldon,  Bp.  of  London,  1560 ;  Abp.  of  Cant. 
1668-77.    [Founder  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre ;  arms  granted  1660.] 

Azure,  a  fesse  erminois  between  three  sheldrakes  proper — Jacksok. 

Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  sheldrakes  argent — Jaoksom  (Bart.  1660). 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  wild  ducks  volant  argent — ^Wolbtch, 
Salop. 

Quarterly  per  fesse  indented  sable  and  argent,  In  the  first  quarter 
a  mallard  of  the  last — ^Bbbsst,  Cheshire. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  mallards  proper — Joseph  Hsn- 
SHAw  [Bp.  of  Peterborough,  1673]. 

Per  chevron  gules  and  sable,  in  chief  two 
teals  argent,  in  base  a  fish  or — Cobb,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  sea-teal  gules  winged  or — ^Elcham. 

Gules,  a  shoveller  argent.  Crest:  a  demi- 
shoveller  argent — ^Lanofobd,  London. 

Sable,  a  shoveller  argent — ^PopiiBb. 

Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  shovellers  argent 
— rWilliam  Jackson,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  1812-15. 

Azure,  three  shoveller's  heads  erased  or — Ed- 
mund Lacy,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1417 ;  afterwards 
Bp.  of  Exeter,  1420-56.  Lakopoed. 

•  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth;  argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
mallards  proper ;  second  and  third ;  argent,  a  cross  between  four  fleors- 
de-lys  sable— Hbnshabd,  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  1663-79. 

Gules,  a  bend  nebuly  between  two  shovellers  argent — ^Bbade,  Ozon. 

The  MiMcovy  duck  {cairina  moschata)  and  the  smew  (mer- 
gellu9  albellus)  are  found  named.  The  tokite  nun  is  another 
name  for  the  smew,  'W'hile  the  term  cannet  (fr.  canette)  seems 
to  be  an  old  heraldic  name  for  a  duck,  which  is  to  be  re- 
presented drawn  in  profile,  and  is  to  be  used  when  several 
appear  in  the  shield. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azure  between  three  muscovy  ducks  proper — ^Stock. 

Azure,  a  smew  or  white  nun  proper — Abnott. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  cannets  sable — ^Dttbisson. 

Argent,  in  chief  two  cannets,  and  in  base  an  annulet  gules — Eennawat 
Scotland. 

Argent,  seven  cannets,  8,  8,  and  1  sable — Canketok. 

Ducally  gorged.    See  under  Co^  Drops.    See  Gouttet ;  but  the  term 

Ur  and  Crown.  has  been  used  erroneously  for  the 

Ducipers     See  Cap  of  mainte*  emiiiu  spots, 

nance  Dyke.    See  WaU. 
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Duke  (from  latin,  dux;  fr.  due,)  is  ij'^^igbest  title  recogniBed 
in  the  British  peerage.  Whatever.  i&y  have  been  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  term  in  tj/eiga  countries,  and  how- 
ever ancient  the  name,  and  whate^%r  be  its  origin,  the  chief 
fact  to  be  recorded  is  that  the  first  Tukedom  created  in  England 
was  that  of  Cornwall,  which  king^jfedward  III.  in  the  eleventh 
jear  of  his  reign,  ▲.!>.  1337,  coj^erred  npon  the  Black  Prince 
bis  son,  since  which  every  eldi«  son  of  a  sovereign  has  been 
dnke  of  Cornwall  from  his  bjr^.  A  special  Coronet  q.v.  is  as- 
signed heraldically  to  the  til 

Eagle,  (fr.  Aiffle) :  thei/igle  being  the  recognized  king  of 
birds,  it  is  natural  that  it  4^mld  form  a  favourite  device.  With 
the  Bomans,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  adopted  as  their 
ensign,  no  doubt  as  symbolical  of  the  courage  and  power  at- 
tributed to  that  bird.  It  is  found  very  frequently  in  the  earlier 
rolls  of  arms,  and  is  very  common  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  roll,  for  instance,  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  over  forty  coats  of  arms  bear 
eagles.  In  that,  however,  of  Henry  III.  there  are  only  two  or 
three,  and  in  that  of  Edward  III.  not  so  large  a  number  in 
proportion.  Erom  the  following  selection  it  will  be  observed 
that  amongst  the  earliest  examples  the  beak  and  claws  are  bla- 
zoned of  a  different  tincture  from  that  of  the  body;  and  in 
Edward  the  Second's  reign  we  find  the  double-hdoded  eagU,  and 
in  Edward  the  Third's  reign  we  get  the  term  Mpanie^  signifying 
displayed^  or  spread  out;  (conf.  modem  fr.  dpandre).  The  men- 
tion, too,  of  the  eagles  being  tinctured  harry  implies  rather  that 
they  were  represented  displayed,  even  where  not  so  described. 

John  de  Buluohamp,  noii  nng  egle  d*argent,  beke  et  les  pees  d'or — 
Boll,  temp.  Hbh.  III. 

Dm  de  Babastinb,  noir  a  trois  egles  d'or— Ibid. 

Sir  Johan  de  Gibtbk,  de  sable  a  on  egle  baire  de  argent  e  de  goulee — 
Boll,  temp.  Ej>.  IL 

Sire  William  de  Gbaunbon,  pale  de  argent  e  de  azure  a  one  bende  de 
gooles  e  iij  egles  de  or — Ibid, 

Sire  Johan  Pluxt,  de  or  et  on  egle  de  gobies' a  ij  testes — Itdd. 

Monsire  Edward  de  Monthxbkeb,  port  d^or  one  egle  espanie  de  vert 
beke  et  pedes  gales— Boll,  temp.  Eb.  IIL 
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nie  d'unr  b«k«  et  pad* 


ie  sable  a  doabls 


[le  bane  dl  h 


Dently  rendered  dts- 


Monsire  de  Wuity,  p 
gale«— Boll,  temp.  £■>. 

Monsire  de  SioBnoH, 
teste  beke  et  pedes  de  gi 

Honiire  John  Cams 
d'aigent  et  galea — Ibid. 

Id  l&ter  anna  alao, 
played  (mod,  fr.  (pfoj 
and  it  may  be  drawn 
two  different  ways.  1 
firatfiguie  ehe  wa  an  ea 
with  its  wingi  tltint 
which  is  what  ia  ge 
rally  intended  by 
phrase  'an  eagle  i 
played,'  and  the  aeot.— 
witti  its  wiufft  inverted.  ^J^ 
The  difference  appears, 

however,  to  bo  an  accidental  one.  The  te.-Tn  txpandtd  is  alao 
found  BometimeB  used,  which  implies,  perhaps,  that  the  wings 
are  displayed  more  than  usual.  Unless  otherwise  appointed, 
the  eagle  is  to  be  djawn  with  the  head  looking  towards  the 


Oi,  so  eagle  displared  vsrt,  armed  sable — HoHTBSBiotB. 

Oi,  an  eagle  displajed  gules,  aimed  asuro— Pmtxmbii, 

Oi,  an  eagle  displayed  wings  doTuwacds  aable — Fbbdkbihx  n..  Em- 
peror at  Oermany,  and  Edkckd,  E.  oI  ComwaU,  son  of  Biebard,  the  King 
ol  theBomana. 

Aaure,  an  eagle  displayed  wings  downwards  a*gent,  crowned  or— (Part 
of  tlia  aims  of)  Dikfholz. 

Argent,  an  esgle  displayed  legnsrdant  sable  armed  or — BoiaLun>. 

Argent,  an  eagle  wings  expanded  sable,  armed  or — Hu/rom. 

AiniSi  an  eagle  leguardant,  wings  expanded  or  aimed  gnlea — Cumu. 

But  there  are  various  terms  which,  though  not  confined  to 

the  eagle,  are  more  frequently  applied  to  it  than  to  other  birds, 

namely,  as  regards  its  wings,  and  the  several  positions  in  which 

it  is  represented. 

It  may  bo  with  wings  elote,  i.e.  closed,  or  it  may  be  with  its 
wings  elevated,  or  it  may  be  with  wings  di*eti»ed,  Le.  somewhat 
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open,  but  inv&rtedf  and  pointing  downwards  (and  this  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  expression  overt,  written  sumetimes 
ovirture). 

Sable,  an  eagle  oloBe  or — ^Bopeb,  Derby. 

Sable,  a  oherron  ermine  between  three  eagles  oloae  argent — Gaicxb, 
Ldoester,  granted  1614. 

Sable  a  chevron  between  three  eagles  close  aigent — JxByoisa. 

Azore,  an  eagle  with  wings  elevated  argent— Gotoh,  Afihill,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  bendlet  (or  baston)  sable,  between  in  chief  an  eagle  rising 
overt  vert,  and  in  base  a  cross  erosslet  of  the  second— Bxoswobth. 

If  it  is  reeunant,  it  means  the  head  is  turned  back  towards 
the  sinister,  the  term  r^uardant  being  used  for  the  same.  If 
fnfuH  tup^y  it  is  facing  the  spectator ;  if  in  irian  aspect,  some- 
thing between  that  and  facing  towards  the  dexter. 

Or,  a  bendlet  (or  baston)  gules  between  three  eagles  dose  in  trian  as- 
pect sable— Bobcat  WiiiTBAM,  co.  Tork. 

Azure,  an  eagle  regnardant  to  the  sinister,  rising  wings  overt  and 
inverted  or,  beaked  gules— Biohard  Qmxwill, 

Again,  an  eagle  may  be  rittng^  that  is,  about  to  fly ;  volant , 
that  is,  fljring ;  or  eyrant,  that  is,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  its  nest ; 
or  it  may  be  itatant,  i.e.  standing  in  an  ordinary  position;  and 
if  so,  generally  perched  upon  some  branph  or  other  object,  or 
holding  something  in  its  mouth;  or  it  may  be  represented  as 
preyant;  or,  again,  pruning  its  wings.  These  are  a  few  for 
which  examples  are  readily  found ;  but  to  judge  of  the  varieties 
which  might  be  adopted,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  noted 
under  Bird,  and  to  the  article  Wing9. 

Aigent,  an  eagle  reonrsant  wings  overture  sable— Back. 
Argent,  an  eagle  rising,  wings  overt  inverted  gules,  standing  on  a  baston 
laguly  in  bend  vert — William  Pobtsb. 
Sable,  an  eagle  volant  argent— Stayioon  or  Stalton. 
Gules,  an  eagle  ayrant  or — ^Babdolph,  Norfolk. 
Azure,  an  eagle  eyrant  or,  armed  gnles— BroBCBr,  Devon. 
Per  pale  or  and  argent,  an  eagle  displayed  perched  on  a  ragged  staff 


Azure,  an  eagle  with  wings  endorsed  standing  on  a  branch  of  laurel  all 
or — Pziory  of  Austin  Oanons  at  Cabbmabthxh. 

Quarterly,  gules  and  vert,  an  eagle  displayed  holding  in  the  beak  a  slip 
of  oak  proper— QsBAVBs. 
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Argent,  an  eagle  preyant  sable,  upon  a  child  swaddled  gules — Culchxth. 
Azure,  an  eagle  pooncing  on  a  hare  ooorant  or — Denbkinb,  Scotland. 
Or,  an  eagle  displayed  pruning  its  wings  azure,  armed  gulea — ^Bous,  oo. 
Devon,  and  Haltom,  co.  Cornwall. 

Again,  EagUi^  Tvhether  in  any  of  the  positions  above  named, 
or  displayed^  may  have  their  beakB,  talons,  or  legs  of  a  different 
tincture  from  that  of  the  body.  Of  the  talons  the  term  artMd 
is  most  frequently  used,  though  unguled  (fr.  ongl^  is  sometimes 
used ;  of  the  legs,  m&mhered  (fr.  memhre) ;  of  the  beak,  beaked 
(fr.  heequd.)  It  is  not  unusual,  too,  to  find  an  eagle  eroumed,  or 
having  a  eollar. 

Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  armed  purple— Eaglzston. 

Or,  three  bars  azure,  over  all  an  eagle  displayed  gules,  beaked  and 
armed  or — JiBmiiOAM,  Fitz-Hngh. 

Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable,  armed  and  langued  gules — ^BBXTTNa, 
Harl.  MS.  1603. 

Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable  crowned  or — ^Ebtb. 

Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  argent  armed  or,  collared  with  a  ducal  coronet 

gules — WiLCOOKS. 

Or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure,  holding  in  the  dexter  talon  a  rose  slipped 
in  pale  proper — CABNxazs. 

When  three  or  more  eagles  occur  in  the  same  shield  they 
are  generally  represented  displayed,  though  occasionally  they 
are  found  blazoned  otherwise.  If  they  are  more  than  three 
they  are  generally  blazoned  as  eaglets. 

Argent,  three  eagles  displayed  gules,  armed  or— Robert  de  EoziSsnELD, 
[Founder  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  borne 
by  the  college]. 

Yert,  three  eagles  displayed  in  feese,  witiiin  a 
bordure  or — Williaks,  London. 

Argent  fretty  and  four  eagles  displayed  gules — 
Priory  of  Austin  Canons  at  Ma&ton,  Yorkshire. 

Sable,  five  eagles  displayed  in  saltire  argent — 
BooBB,  Abp.  of  York,  1164-81.  [Similar  anns 
(excepting  tiie  tinctures)  are  also  ascribed  to  Boger, 
Bp.  of  Salisbury,  1107-39,  and  to  Alexander,  Bp. 
of  Linoohi,  1123-47.] 

Azure,  seme  of  eagles  displayed  or — ^Fitzstmom ,  Hertfordshire. 

Vert,  three  eagles  statant,  wings  displayed  argent  collared  or — ^Smxth- 

XBXAN. 
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The  douiU-luaied  tagh  was  borne  by  the  Qennnn  emperors 
(wbo  claimed  to  be  considered  the  Bucofsaors  of  the  Ceesart  of 
Rome),  and  hence  the  term  frequently 
applied  to  it  is  the  imptrial  eagle.  The 
viags  of  the  imperial  eagle  are  always 
drawn  by  Qerman  heralds  with  a  amall 
feather  between  tacb  pair  of  large  ones. 
An  eagle  is  also  bome  by  the  emperor 
or  czar  (that  is  Cesar)  of  Ba!>Bia.  In 
the  Bulle  d'or  of  Charlea  IV.  (a.d. 
132S)  the  eagle  is  there  reprewnted  o«m«BBpir^ 

with  but  one  head,  and  it  is  not  nntil 

Sigismand  his  sun  began  his  reign  that  we  find  the  eagle  re- 
presented double  headed. 

The  eagles  in  the  arms  of  many  Ei^lish  families  can  be  traced 
to  some  former  connection  between  those  families  and  the  Oennaa 
empire.     The  Eagle  of  France  datee  from  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 

Or,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  sable— 
Oaaiuv  Bmpibb. 

ATgent,  an  eagle  displsjed  donble-headed  sable 
— Atbbson,  Sootlondi  Boircsoiin.i,  Btiu,  oo. 
Cheiter ;  BaomiB,  Ireland,  Ao. 

Or,  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  necks  aable — 

MnxtHOTOM. 

One  monttroeity  may  be  mentioned,  viz. 
JEyfo.'  AWt  with  honnds'  ears.  MtiLixoro.. 

Or,  an  eagle's  head  with  hound's  ears  azure — Aixbobouoh. 

Eagles  occur  sometiiiieB  as  lupporleri;  e.g.  two  Eagles  are 
the  supporteiv  to  the  Arms  of  Clakis  of  Courie  Castle,  co. 
Pwth. 

Eaglet'  wingt  are  also  borne  by  themselves ;  also  the  legi, 
whicti  are  frequently  blazoned  as  erased  a-la-qvi»e,  q.r. 

Kie  Want«9  le  B^ud,  da  goules  a  iij  eles  [I.e.  ailea]  de  egles  da  cc — 
BaQ,  teiap.  Ed.  IL 
Anne,  three  eagle's  legs  oonped  argent — Qiiibox. 
QaiM,  tbtsa  eagle's  legs  eiaaed,  talons  in  ebiel  or— Biwoa,  Bssez. 
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Eaglets,  (fr.  a%gUtU$  and  aiglotui):  the  diminatiTe  of  JEagU, 
and  the  term  is  more  properly  used  when  two  or  more  appear 
upon  the  same  coat  of  arms.  They  may  have  all  the  attributes 
of  Eagles.     [Bee  also  Allerian.^ 

Or,  six  eaglets  displayed,  three  two  and  one  proper~-BAXTSB. 

Ear :  the  ear  is  seldom  borne  separately,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common in  some  animals,  e.g.  dogs^  to  find  the  ears  blazoned 
of  another  tincture. 

Axgent,  three  hind's  ears  gules— Audios. 

Earl :  the  third  order  in  the  British  Peerage,  oorresponding 
with  the  French  Comte,  and  the  German  Graf.  The  name  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  an  eopl  having  been  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country  the  governor  of  a  shire.  The  first  hereditary  earl 
in  England  is  said  to  have  been  Hugh  of  Avranches,  sumamed 
Lupus,  to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester. 

Eels.  These  are  not  very  common  on  English  Arms,  and 
generally  adopted,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  examples,  on 
account  of  the  name.  Keither  the  anguille  or  the  congre  have 
been  observed  on  French  arms.  Eels  may  be  represented  naiant 
and  haurianty  terms  usually  applied  to  fish ;  also  notoed,  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  snakes,  and  emhotoedf  which  is  applied  to 
dolphins.     The  small  eels  are  termed  grtgs. 

Argent,  three  eels  in  pale,  naiant  barwise  sabla-^ 
Antony  Ellis,  Bp.  of  S.  David's,  1752-^1. 

Argent,  three  eels  naiant  in  pale  sable — ^Ellis, 
Oomwall. 

Argent,  three  eels  embowea  in  pale  sable — 

ElLBS. 

Five  arrows  or  entwined  by  an  eel — Crest  of 
family  of  Elwxs,  Soffolk. 

A  hand  gaontletted  grasping  an  eel — Crest  of 
family  of  Elubis,  Sonthside,  Scotland,  and  of 
Ellios,  Clothall,  Hertfoidshire. 


Bllh. 


Ears  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Ac 
Bee  rmdei  Wheat;  (2.)  Of  beasts, 
the  ean  are  sometimes  of  a  dif- 
ferent tiooture. 


Earn  i  a  hawk  (Nisbet). 
Earth.    See  Colour. 
Ebranch^,  (fr.) :  of  a  tree  of  which 
the  branches  have  been  lopped. 
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Aigent,  two  wla  hftoriftut  oonfioiity  rart  between  two  etollM  gnlet— 
AunsL,  SootUnd. 

Anne,  t,  atitMX  between  font  eela  ntuant  or — Fliot,  Ireland. 

Argent,  tbiea  eele  naiuit  in  pais  txnie — Ducat,  Bootland. 

Onlei,  ft  oherron  between  thre»  grig*  with  t«ila 
In  thaii  montha  argent— Cisiss. 

Onlw,  ui  eel  nowed  argent — UiTBUiLT. 

The  Conger  eel,  a  large  eel  found  upon 
the  Britiah  coagts,  is  m  frequently  adopted 
as  the  eel  of  the  riven.  The  head  ia  per- 
haps more  freqnentlj'  found  in  heraldiy 
than  the  vbole  fish,  and  also  d*Bti-eoiuf»ri. 

Aigent  upon  a  pais  sable,  a  oongar's  head 
eonpad  and  eieeted  or — Oisooiaira,  Bedford.  Ouramn. 

Ainre,  three  eongeis  haoiiant  [also  bUaoned  erased]  or — CosoaoKST. 

Brmine,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  eonger^eel's  heads  erased 
argent,  oollared  with  a  bar  gemel  gales — Cluikz,  Ipswich. 

Sable,  three  eODger's  heads  erased  and  ereot  argent — BoTorr,  Notts. 

Aigent,  a  oherron  between  three  conger's  heads  erased — Oaksbook. 

A  ton  floating  on  waves  between  two  eongen   , 
napeetiiig  eaeh  other,  and  npon  the  ton  a  lion 
■tatant — lown  Seal  o[  Cotioixtom. 

Qules,  on  a  fesae  argent  between  three  oongera   \ 
[or  wa'^lragmu'  hettds]  erased  or  as  manj  tisloila 
sliced  sable — CoMaLiTOH,  Northamptonshire. 

Azare,  three  eonger-eel'i  heads  erased  and  ereot 
or ;  in  the  month  ol  eaoh  a  ctoaa  croeslet  fltehfie 
ol  the  last — Town  ol  Emra's  LTtni,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  demi-oimgen 


At  the  same  time,  it  ihoald  be  noted  that  there  seems  to  be 
often  a  confusion  between  hnet'  heads  and  eels'  heads,  from 
the  similarit;  of  draving. 

Ecaill^,tfT-)=  °'^'''''''^>°8**>*'^  Eclats,  (fr.):  broken,  applied  bj 

when  of  another  tinotare.  Frendh  heralds  to  a  lance. 

Ecarle16,  (fr.) :  quarterly  and «car-  Echelas  —  Ftnt-itiet. 

teli,  en  lautoir  —  per  laltire.  Ectielle,  (tr.) :  a  ladder. 

Echiquet^,  {b.J:  cktquy.  Eclipse.    See  Sun. 

Ecim^i  (fr.) :  of  a  tree  which  has  Eeorchi,  (fr.) :  of  animals  flajed. 

Yf^A  iu  top  ent  off.  tither  in  part  or  wholly. 
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Eel^pear:  a  kind  of  fork  (fig.  1)  used  in  taking  eels;  is 
represented  on  one  or  two  coats  of  anns,  while  a  charge  in  the 
bearings  of  the  company  of  Soapvakebs,  called  an  eel-spear,  is 
represented  as  in  the  second  figure. 

With  the  eel-spear  may  be  associated 

the  Harpoon^  JSarping ^xron^  or  Salmon- 

spear,  represented  as  in  figs.  8  and  4. 

The  ordinary  position  of  the  charge  is 

with  the  points  downwards. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  eel-spears, 
points  downwards,  argent— Stbitblb,  or  Stiut- 

LET. 

Argent,  three  eelpicks  sable — Wobthinoton, 
Lancashire. 

Azure,  a  dolphin  naiant  between  three  eel- 
spears  or — Company  of  Soipkakbks  (Ino.  1638.) 

Argent,  three  harpoons  sable  [otherwise  bla- 
zoned as  Argent,  three  salmon-spears,  point 
downwards,  sable] — Glyhh,  GomwalL 

EfTets :  these  in  heraldic  drawing  are  perhaps  hardly  to  be 

distinguished  from  litards,  and  hence  the  same  arms  are  8ome> 

times  variously  blazoned.     The  asksr,  which  is  a  water-lizard, 

and  tbe  newtj  are  also  found. 

Azure,  three  e£Fet8  in  pale  proper — Gottbb,  Ireland. 

Azure,  three  asker*8  heads  couped  or — Alsachbb,  Chester. 

Azure,  an  asker's  head  erased  or — Alsabin. 

Or,  a  newt  yert,  in  chief  a  lion  rampant  gules,  all  within  a  bordure  of 
the  last— SxrrroN. 


E«l-ipMit. 


Eclop^:  used  by  French  heralds 
to  describe  a  charge  couped  by 
a  line  of  partition. 

Ecote,  (fr.) :  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
of  which  the  branches  have  been 
lopped. 

Ecrevisse,  (fr.) :  Crab  (not  cray- 
fish). Eereviste  de  gueule$  is 
sometimes  blazoned  by  French 
heralds,  icrevisse  cuite. 

Ecureuil,  (fr.):  Squirrel. 

Ecusson,  (fr.) :  EtctUeheon. 


Ecuy6r,,(fr.) :  title  of  E$quire, 
Edged:  Qee xmder Fimbriated, 
Edock  leaf.    See  Dock, 
Eel-pot    See  Weel,  or  fish-basket. 
EfFar6,  (fr.) :  same  as  Ejffrayi. 
EfFarouch^,  (fr.) :  of  a  cat  when 

scared. 
EfFray^,  (fr.) :  applied  to  a  horse 

when  rearing. 
Egret.    See  Heron. 
Egyptian's  head.    See  Head* 
Eight-foil.    QeQFoik 
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Elder~leaves  appear  in  one  coat  of  arms  on  account  of  the 
name,  but  neither  the  elder-tree  nor  the  elder-berry  seem  to 
occur  unless  the  alder  herry,  q.y.,  is  intended  for  the  latter. 

Argent,  a  fesse  wreathed  of  five  pieces  gules  and  vert ;  in  ehief  two  elder- 
leaves  of  the  third,  and  a  crescent  in  base  aznre— Eldebseaw,  Scotland. 

Elephant,  (fr.  Hiphant) :  occurs  in  a  few  insignia  of  cities, 
and  in  the  arms  of  some  families.  The  trunks  or  prohosces  (fr. 
prohoseides)  occur  separate  in  some  few  cases.  The  iusk  in 
French  blazon  is  called  the  defens0f  and  tusked  is  described  as 
defendu  of  such  a  tincture.  In  one  example  the  elephant  is  re- 
presented carrying  a  howdah,  and  in  two  examples  a  castle. 
Elephants  sometimes  appear  as  supporters,  e.g.  to  the  arms  of 
OuPHAST  of  Gask,  CO.  Perth,  and  to  the  city  of  Oxford,  &c. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  crests. 

Argent,  an  elephant  statant,  and  carrying  a  howdah  containing  three 
persons  with  a  driver  proper ;  a  bordore  or — The  Bajah  Kalbb  Kbibhna 
Bahadin,  [granted  in  India,  Ap.  8, 1883]. 

Per  pale  gules  and  vert,  an  elephant,  on  his  back  a  tower  triple  towered 
aU  or — City  of  Goyxntbt. 

Or,  an  elephant  azure,  on  his  back  a  quadrangular  castle  argent, 
masoned  proper;  on  the  BiniBter  tower  a  flag-staff  and  banner  gnles, 
on  the  dexter  comer  of  the  banner  a  canton  argent  charged  with  a  cross 
gales ;  on  the  dexter  comer  of  the  escutcheon  a  canton  quarterly  of  France 
and  England — ^Boyal  Atrican  Company,  [Inc.  1662]. 

Gules,  a  cheyron  or  between  three  elephant's  heads  erased  proper 
— HuBKissoK,  Sussex. 

Argent,  two  elephant's  trunks  reflexed  endorsed  gobony  or  and  gules, 
fixed  upon  a  hairy  ecalp  with  two  ears  sable — Bobin  . 

Ermine,  on  a  pale  vert  between  two  daggers,  points  downwards,  aaure 
hilted  or,  three  elephant's  probosces  of  the  last — Hutchins. 

Also  borne  in  the  insignia  of  the  Bargh  of  Duubarton,  and  by  the 
families  of  Sutcuffe,  Button,  and  Elphinstons  ;  and  the  he(ids  of  ele- 
phants by  the  families  of  Jewe,  Sandbbs,  Foumtainb,  Psatt,  Suoklino, 

BaODEZOK,  Ao. 

Elanc^,  (fr.):    of  a  stag  at  fall  Elevated:  when  applied  to  lotn^v 

speed.  .  signifies  that  the  points  are  up- 

Elbowa:  sometimes  mentioned  in  ward, 

describing  portions  of  the  arm.  Email,  (fr.) :  tincture  (pi.  emaux). 
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Elm-^ree :  this  tree  is  found,  and  the  leaves  also,  the  latter 
rather  frequently. 

Per  fesae  azure  and  argent,  a  fesse  counter  embattled  or;  in  chief 
a  mullet  of  six  points  of  the  second ;  in  base  on  a  mount  vert  an  elm 
tree  proper — Olmius»  London. 

Ermine,  on  two  bars  sable  six  elm  leaves  or,  three  and  three— Elvbs, 
Lincolnshire. 

Sable,  three  bars  engrailed  between  ten  elm  leaves  erect  or—- Elxsall, 
Yorkshire. 

The  leaves  are  also  borne  by  the  ftunilies  of  Wallsb,  Devon ;  Fouu- 
FABD,  Sujffolk ;  MuBVESSB,  Suffolk ;  EUiAuss,  and  several  branches  of  the 
family  of  Elmss. 

Emanchei  (fr.) :  a  term  about  which  English  heralds  seem 
to  difiPer.  It  is,  however,  coofined  to  French  and  Gennan 
heraldry,  and  appears  to  be  a  piece  partitioned  off  from  the  shield 
by  a  dancetty  line,  but  often  so  much  exaggerated  as  to  be  like 
two  or  three  piles ;  they  may  be  upright  or  fesswise ;  the  in- 
dentations appear  not  to  be  always  drawn  uniform* 

The  adjectival  form  itnanehd  is  perhi^s 

more    common    than  the    substantive,    an 

emanehe,     When  there  is  only  one  projec* 

tion  the  term  emhrasa^  seems  to  be  employed 

by  French  heralds. 

Emanch^  d*or  et  d'azure  de  trois  pieods,  ft  trois 
besants  d*or  en  pointe ;  au  chef  d'argent  oharg^ 
de   trois   bouterolles   de   gueules — Brutsbl    ds 

SUBB. 

D'argent  embrass^  de   gueules  de  st^nestre  a      »*"^"^  »■  Sum. 
droite — Domantz,  Silesia. 

Embattled,  hattledy  lattellyy  crenelhd,  or  kemelled:  a  line 
of  partition  resembling  a  row  of  battlements,  (from  which  it 
derives  its  origin  and  its  name)  across  the  shield ;  the  term  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  an  ordinary. 

When  a  /ease  or  bend  or  chevron  is  said  to  be  embattled,  it 
implies  that  it  is  so  upon  the  upper  side  only,  though  sometimes 
this  is  mentioned  (fr.  crenelle),  and  the  term  super-embattled  is 
occasionally  found.  When  a  fess  or  a  chief  is  embattled  on 
the  under  side  only,  the  French  use  the  term  baatilli. 
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The  ''crenelles"  are  properly  speaking  the  embrasures  or 
open  spaces  between  the  ''merlons/'  which 
are  the  npright  solid  pieces. 

If  the  ordinary  is  crenellated  on  both 
rides  it  may  be  said  to  be  embattled  eount&r 
imhatUedj  and  this  is  properly  used  only 
when  the  crenelles  on  one  side  are  opposite 
to  the  merlons  on  the  other,  and  nice  vend. 
It  may  also  be  said  to  be  breteasi,  and  this 
is  properly  nsed  with  English  heralds,  to 
signify  that  the  crenelles  are  opposite  to  AM»»omY, 

each  other.  With  Prench  heralds,  howeyer,  the  word  hreteeei 
is  frequently  used  for  counter  embattled,  and  these  terms  do 
not  seem  to  be  used  with  their  respective  meaning  very  strictly 
even  by  English  heralds. . 

Battled  embattled^  or  battled 
jfrady,  is  a  name-  given  to  a  figure 
having,  as  it  were,  an  extra  battle* 
ment,  but,  as  usual  for  these  fanci-  Battled  gndy. 

fdl  names,  no  examples  are  given.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  battled  arrondi^  i.e.  with  the  tops  of  the  battlements  rounded 
instead  of  straight.  The  term  double  embattled,  however,  does 
occur,  and  it  is  possibly  the  same  as  grady. 

Or,  a  fesse  embattled  [on  the  upper  aide  only]  sable — ^Abbb&bttbt, 
Oxen,  and  Addbbbubt,  Sasaez. 

Siie  Johan  de  Pknzbxt  de  goolys  a  nne  bende  batiUe  de  argent— BoU, 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

Monsire  Henry  de  Samton  d'argent  a  one  bend  bateley  sable — ^Boll, 
temp.  £i>.  ni. 

Or,  a  chevron  embattled  at  the  top  gules  —  Abltn,  Harl.  MS. 
1386. 

Argent,  a  bend  embattled  connter  embattled  azure— Samdilands,  Scot- 
land. 

Azure,  a  bend  breteesed  or — ^Bbbscbtt. 

Or,  a  fesse  bretessed  gules — Cbebbott,  Sussex. 

Argent,  masonny  ;  a  chief  embattled  sable  —  Bbtnall,  Devon, 
1716. 

Argent,  three  bendlets  embattled  sable — Hadrian  de  Castbllo,  Bishop 
of  Hexeford,  1502 ;  Bath  and  WeUs,  15(H-lb. 
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Per  bend  embattled  argent  and  gules — ^Boha,   rp 
Middlesex.  "^ 

Argent,  a  saltire  counter  embattled  sable — 
Bichard  Eiddxb,  £p.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1691— 
1703. 

Sable,  a  fesse  counter  embattled  between  three 
Catherine  wheels  or — Thomas  de  BBXNmroHAJc, 
Bp.  of  Exeter,  1370-94. 

Or,  a  fesse  double  embattled  at  the  top  sable ; 
a  label  of  three  points  gules— M.  Bichard  Abbsb- 

BUBT,  [Boll,  A.D.  1393-97].  BOTLl. 

Azure,  three  bendlets  embattled  counter  embattled  or — FnimrBS. 

Em  belief,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  of  which  enhanced 
is  the  probable  fiigni£cation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison 
of  the  two  blazonings  of  the  arms  of  Qbeilli.  Sir  Harris 
I^icolas  suggests  that  it  is  a  misreading  oi  en  le  ehisf.  Confer 
with  derechief  in  arms  of  S.  Ahai^Ti  from  Boll  of  Garlaverock, 
under  roundU. 

Thomas  Gbbilbt,  de  goules  a  trois  bendes  d'or  embelief — ^Boll,  temp. 
Hbn.  m. 

[Johan  de  Gbelli,  gules,  three  bendlets  enhanced  or — Boll,  temp. 
Edw.  I. ;  Harl.  MS.  6137.1 

Bobert  de  Mebe,  gules,  a  lion  *  rampant  sautant  embelif '  d' argent — 
Boll,  temp.  Edw.  IIL  ;  [Harl.  MS.  6689.] 

Em  bowed,  (fr.  courhi)  :  bent,  or 
bowed;  applied  to  the  arm  of  a  man, 
and  still  more  frequently  to  dolphins.  The 
term  fleeted  or  flexed  is  also  used  of  the 
arm  of  a  man,  to  signify  the  same. 

On  a  wreath  or  and  sable,  a  dexter  arm  em- 
bowed  Tambraoed  proper,  the  gauntlet  holding 
a  sword  below  the  hilt,  in  bend  sinister,  point 
downwards,  argent,  hilt  and  pomel  gold — Crest 
of  GwiM,  Wales  and  Berks. 

Sable,  three  dexter  arms  vambraced,  couped  at  the  shoulders,  embowed 
to  the  sinister,  two  and  one,  the  upper  parts  in  pale,  the  lower  fesswise, 
each  holding  in  the  gauntlet  a  sword  erect,  all  proper  garnished  or — 
Stbongithabii. 

Sable,  three  dolphins  embowed  argent — Kxndall,  Exeter. 


Crest  of  Gwuf . 


Emblazon:  to  draw  out  in  full 
and  colour  a  coat  of  arms  from 


a  description.     Beverse  of   to 
bUuon, 
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Bend  embowed. 


With  Frencli  heralds  the  word  courhd  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  the  fesse,  bend, 
&c.,  when  either  are  slightly  bent  upwards. 
English  heralds  also  speak  of  the  bend,  &c.,  as 
arched,  enarehed,  or  emhowed,  but  such  devices, 
though  common  in  French  arms,  and  more 
BO  still  in  German  arms,  are  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  in  true  English  heraldry.  An 
example  of  a  bend  embowed  is  given  under 
CroiDn  of  Rue^  from  the  Dukedom  of  Sazovt. 

Argent,  three  bars  enarohed  in  the  middle  gules — ^Hknoksll,  London. 

Bowed  mnhawsd,  wcA  flexed  reflexed^  are  terms  used  to  signify 
the  form  of  the  letter  S :  the  terms  also  annodated,  torqued,  &c., 
are  used  irregularly  for  the  same :  and  bowed  counter  embowed  is 
said  of  two  arms  bowed  in  opposite  direotione. 

Embroiderers'  Broaches,  Trundlee,  and  Quill. 

The  broach  is  an  instrument  used  by  embroiderers,  and  borne 

by  their  several  companies ;    it  is  -^ f|- — jTIKTrfl^ 

represented  as  in  the  margin,  but  as  smbrouierar's  broacb. 

a  rule  two  are  borne  together  in  saltire. 

The  Trundle  represents  a  quill  of  gold  thread, 
two  of  which  are  represented  in  the  arms  of  the 
London  company,  as  in  fig.  1,  though  in  the  draw- 
ing there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
trundles f  fusils^  and  quills  when  full. 


Trundle. 


Embout6|  (fr.):  knobbed;  need 
when  the  end  of  a  handle  or  staff 
is  of  a  different  tincture. 

Embordured :  a  term  given,  but 
not  used,  in  British  heraldry, 
signifying  that  the  bordore  is  of 
the  same  tincture  as  the  field, 
and  only  distinguished* from  it 
by  the  shadow. 

Embraced,  (fr.  entrelacS) ;  e.g.  of 
AnmuleU. 


Embracing:  hands  are  some- 
times so  described;  also  im- 
properly used  of  annuleU  when 
braced. 
Embrass^.  See  Emanche, 
Embrued :  bloody,  or  rather, 
dropping  with  blood,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  ensanglanti.  Wea- 
pons are  thus  blazoned  (e.g.  spear- 
headSf  swords),  and  also  some- 
times an  animal,  especially  a  wolf. 


\ 
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QoUli. 


Quill  (or  wheel  quill)  of  ya/m^  if  full,  would 
be  represented  as  in  fig.  2 ;  an  empty  quill  as 
in  fig.  3 ;  but  there  are  many  varieties  of  draw- 
ing; of  the  same  arms.     See  also  Fueil. 

Paly  of  six,  argent  and  azare;  on  a  fesse  gules 
between  three  lions  passant  goardant  or,  two  broaches 
in  Baltire  between  two  trundles  (Le.  qnilis  of  gold 
thread)  or — ^Esibboidbbbbs'  Compamt  of  London  [in« 
oorporated  1562]. 

Gules,  two  broaches  in  saltire  argent,  between  as  many  trundles  or, 
on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  passant  gules — Embboidxbebs'  Gompaiit 
at  Bristol  and  Chester. 

Argent,  three  weaver's  shuttles  sable,  topped  and  famished  with  quills 
of  yam,  the  threads  pendent  or — Shuttlbwobth. 

Emerasses,  or  ailettee  ;    also  written   alettee  and  alerone 
(all  fr.)  :  small  esontcheons  affixed  to  the  shoulders  of  an  armed 
knight.     They  are  named  in  the  inventory  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  taken  1322. 
iiij  peire  de  alettes  des  armes  le  Counte  de  Hereford. 

They  are  sometimes  shield-shaped,  as  those  of  Sir  Simon  de 
Felb&iggb,  K.G.,  on  his  sepulchral  brass  at  Felbrigge,  Norfolk, 
which  are  charged  with  the  cross  of  S.  George, 
and  sometimes  circular,  as  those  of  the  Tub- 
viLB  family  at  Wolston,  Warwickshire,  which 
are  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  knight 
himself. 

Square    emerasses  with    the    arms  of  the 
bearer  generally  denote  that  he  was  a  kntyhi 
hanneret,   as  in   the    figure    of    one    of    the 
HoWASD  family  at  East  Winch  church.  Nor-  Aiiettes  ihewn 
folk,  and  in  that   of  Sir  Roger  de  Tbump-  sir  Roger  de 
UTQTOir,  which  is  shewn  in  the  margin,  auMPiHOTox. 


Emerald.    See  Vert. 

Emmanche,  (fr.) :  of  hatchets,  or 
hammers,  and  the  like,  having 
handles  of  a  different  tincture. 

Emmet.    See  Ant. 


Emmusele,  (fr.):   muzzled,  e.g. 

of  a  bear. 
Emouss^e,  (fr.) :  of  an  arrow,  if 

the  point  is  oouped  or  blunted. 
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Endorse,  indoree^  or  indorse:  a  diminutiTe  of  the  pale,  of 
which  it  is  one- fourth,  or  according  to  some  authorities,  one- 
eighth.  It  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  that  ordinary  as 
the  cottice  does  to  the  bend.     See  CrosSf  §  8. 

Argent,  a  pale  engrailed  between  two  indocses  sable— Bellasis,  Scot* 
land. 

Enfiled,  (fr.  enfili).  When  a  sword  is  drawn  with  the  head 
of  a  beast,  a  coronet,  or  any  other  object  so  placed  that  the 
blade  pierces  it  through,  the  sword  is  said  to  be  enfiled  with 
such  an  object ;  or  in  the  case  of  rings,  crowns,  or  fillets,  through 
which  a  sword  or  crosier  is  passed,  the  term  may  also  be  used* 

Gules,  three  keys  enfiled  with  as  many  crowns 
or— Bobert  Obpobd,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1308-10. 

Azure,  a  sword  palewise  argent,  enfiled  in  chief 
by  a  dexter  hand  conped  feasways  gules,  all  be- 
tween two  mullets  pierced  or — Mao  Mobux. 

Per  pale  azure  and  gales,  over  all  a  lion  passant 
gaardant  holding  a  crosier  enfiled  with  a  mitre 
or;  all  within  a  bordnre  argent  charged  with 
eight  textB's  sable— Bebmondbbt,  Cloniac  Priory, 
Smrey. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  patty  goles  a  crosier  enfiling 
a  mitre  or — ^Bishoprio  of  Cobs  and  Boss. 


0&vou>. 


Em  pen  n  6,  (fr.) :  feathered;  of  ar- 
rows. 

Ennpietant,(fr.):  of  birds,  jn'^in//. 

Empoign^  (fr.):  =  handed;  need 
e.g.  of  arrows  when  three  or 
more  are  tied  together. 

Enarched.    See  EmJbowed, 

Enaluron.    See  Bordure. 

En censoir,  (fr.).    See  Censer. 

Enceppe:  girt  or  collared  about 
ib«  middle,  as  of  apes  or  monkeys, 
e.  g.  the  Bupporters  of  the  arms  of 
the  Doke  of  Lbimsteb,  which  are 
said  to  have  reference  to  a  family 
legend. 

Enchauss^,  (fr.):  only  occurs  in 


French  arms,  and  that  rarely ; 

it  refers  to  a  portion  of  the  shield 

obscured,  and  seems  to  be  the 

reverse  of  chapS. 

Enclav6,  (fr.):  a rarely«ased term 

of  French  heralds,  describing  a 

peculiar  partition  of  the  shield, 

when  one  portion  enters  another 

like  a  mortise. 

Encoch^,  (fr.)  :  of  an  arrow 
notched  or  nooked. 

Endented,  (fr.  endenU).  See  Iiy^ 
dented. 

Endentures,  (old  fr.):  indenta- 
tions. 

Endorsed:  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  addorsed,  q.y. 
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Royal  Arms  of 
Emolakd. 


England,  Artriorial  insignia  of.  The  Insignia  of  England 
are  said  to  bare  Jiad  originally  only  two  lions, 
but  that  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  another  lion  for  that 
duchy  was  then  added.  They  thus  appear  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Rlcbard  I. ; 
the  Seals  of  the  two  Williums,  as  well  as  of  the 
two  preceding  Henries,  shewing  only  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  shield,  and  that  of  Stephen 
being  to  all  appearance  plain.  From  this  time 
forward  they  have  been  recognized  as  the  Arms  of  England. 

Le  roy  Dbnoleteb,  de  goalee  a  treys  lepardes  de  or — [Harl.  MS.  6589, 
temp.  Hbn.IIL] 

Le  Boy  d'ANOLETBRita,  porU  gonles  trois  leopards  d*or — [MS.  L.  14, 
College  of  Arms,  temp.  Hen.  III.] 

Qnles,  three  lions  [properly  leopards]  passant  guardant  in  pale  or — 
Boyal  Arms  of  EnoIiANd. 

Engrailed,  or  Ingrailed,  (fr.  engriU)x  a  term  applied  to  the 
cutting  of  the  edge  of  a  border,  bend,  or  fesse,  &c.,  into  small 
semicircular  indents,  the  teeth  or  points  of  which  being  outward 
enter  the  field :  it  is  the  contrary  of  itivecUd,  in  which  case  the 
points  are  inwards.  Tiie  term,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ex- 
amples, is  an  (Id  one,  and  is  very  fnquently  applied  to  the 
bordure;  when  applied  to  crosses  and  saltires  heralds  con- 
tend that  they  ought  not  to  be  engrailed  at  their  ends.  The 
term  counter  engrailed  is  found,  but  it  is  seldom  employed ;  as 
when  a  lesse  chevron  or  bend  is  blazoned  engrailed,  it  impliea 
that  the  ordinary  is  to  be  so  on  both  sides.  With  French 
heralds  the  term  engrelure  signifies  a  narrow  chief,  so  to  speak, 
engrailed  on  the  lower  side. 


Englant6,  (fr.) :  of  an  oak-tree 
with  the  aooms  on  it. 

Engou\a.r\i,  or  Ingullant :  swallow- 
ing or  devoaring.     See  Vorant. 

Engr6l6,  (fr  ) :  engrailed. 

Engrossing  block.  See  Crest  of 
Wire-drawert, 


Engoui6,  (fr.):  in  French  arms 
ordinaries  are  found  terminated 
with  heads  of  animals,  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  them,  e.g.  iauton 
engouUdequatre  tetei  de  leopards. 

Enguiche,  (fr.) :  of  ends  of  horua, 
when  of  different  tincture. 
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Adam  de  Nbwmabghs  de  goalee  img  feoe  en- 
grde  or — ^Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HE. 

Sire  Johan  de  Psnbbuox  de  argent,  od  le  chef 
de  azure  e  nne  bende  engrele  de  goalee — ^Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

Monsiere  Philip  de  Dabsnbt,  port  gales  nne 
fesse  engrele  d'argent  de  qaatre  peces — Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Monsire  Botbvill,  port  d'argent  ane  tesee  en- 
grele gales  de  iiij  points,  trois  feailles  de  sable  en 
le  eheif— I&td. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable— BADOLnm.  Radouffs. 

Gales,  six  annolets  or,  three,  two,  and  one,  within  a  bordore  engrailed 
compony  argent  and  azore — Cbouiiwxll. 

Argent,  on  a  pale  voided  engrailed  ooanter  engrailed  three  crosses 
patty,  aU  within  a  bordore  sable — Cbowchk. 

De  sinople,  &  trois  fasces  d'argent  k  Tengrelare  da  mdme— Saint 
Chakans  du  Pbchsb,  Limosin. 

Ensigtlf  or  Insignia^  (fr.  enseigne) :  the  more  correct  term 
for  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  Kingdom,  of  an  Office,  or  of 
a  Community.  In  common  parlance,  however,  the  Arms  of 
England,  or  the  arms  of  this  or  that  town,  are  spoken  of. 

The  term  ensigned  has  a  different  signification,  and  is  used 
of  a  charge  having  a  cross,  or  mitre,  or  crown,  placed  above  it, 
and  the  term  supporting  such  a  charge  is  sometimes  used  also 
with  the  same  signification.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
enfiled.    A  staff  also  maj  be  ensigned  with  a  flag. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ensigned  with  a  cross  patty  argent — ^FAiBFiELn. 

Azure,  an  annolet  ensigned  with  a  cross  patty,  and  interlaced  with 
a  saltire,  conped  and  oonjoined  at  base  or— Boroagh  of  Soathwark. 

Argent,  an  oak  tree  eradicated  in  bend  sinister  vert,  sormoanted  by 
a  Bword  in  bend  dexter  azore,  hilted  or,  ensigned  on  the  front  with  a 
royal  eiown  of  the  last — M'Gbbgob. 


Enhanced,  (fr.  enhauu^  :    ap-  Enraged,  (fr.^«r):  applied  to  the 

plied  to  an  ordinary  borne  higher  horse  when  $aliant;  also  to  a 

than  its  asaal  position.  boar,  and  rarely  to  a  lion, 

Enlev^,  (fr.):  raised  or  elevated;  Ensanglant6,  (fr.):  of  the  pelican 

aynonymoas  with  en^ne^d.  and  other  ifcTiim^tiiy  represented 

Enquerre,  (fr.),  Anne$  ft,  q.v.  bleedmg,  i.q,  vtUned, 
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Enty :  a  word  adopted  but  by  few  writers  from  the  French 
enUf  a  graft,  and  applied  to  the  base  of  the  shield  when  parted 
off  by  a  line  chevrouwise :  written  by  some  heralds  ampty.  See 
Point:  also  Gusset. 

Argent,  on  a  ohief  enty  [in  more  recent  blazon  *  indented  'J  azure  five 
oroBses  croslet  or — Baphe  de  WiLBfiJSEB. 

Envetopedp  enwrapped,  entwisted,  entwined,  environed  (fr, 
environn^,  entoured  (fr.  entouri),  are  all  terms  used  in  blazon- 
ing with  much  the  same  signification.  Enveloped  and  enwrapped 
are  used  when  any  charge  is  entwisted  or  entwined  about  some- 
thing else,  e.g.  of  boys'  heads,  (q.v.)  when  enveloped  about  the 
neck  by  a  snake. 
Or,  a  pillar  sable  enwrapped  with  an  adder  argent 

— MlNTEB. 

Sable,  a  crosier  in  pale  entwined  with  a  ribbon 
between  two  coronets  .  . .  S.  Benet's  Abbey,  Hulmb. 

Azure,  three  boy's  heads  affronty  conped  at  the 
shoulders  proper,  armed  or,  each  enveloped  (or  en-  Enveloped, 

wrapped)  about  the  neck  with  a  snake  vert — Yauohan,  Wales. 

Environed  is  more  fiequently  applied  when  the  charge  is 
surrounded  by  wreaths,  and  entoured,  perhaps,  when  other 
charges  are  placed  around  in  orle :  also  used  of  a  shield  which  is 
decorated  with  branches. 


Entire,  throughout,  fixed,  or  firm : 
used  of  Crosses  (see  Cr.,  §  7),  or 
other  charges,  to  signify  that 
they  are  extended  to  the  sides  of 
the  escutcheon. 
E  nto  u  red .  See  Enveloped, 
Enioyer,  Entoire,  and iiJntier.  See 

under  Bordure. 
Ent railed  :   outlined,  with  black 
lines.  See  Cross,  §  18,  and  Adum- 
bration. 
Entrelace,  (fr.):  interlaced, 
Entrevaill6:  a  French  term  ap- 
plied to  fish  when  interlaced  in 
bars  or  bendlets. 


Entwined.    Bee  Enveloped. 
E n  u  rney.    See  Bordure. 
Enwrapped.    See  Enveloped. 
Envecked.     See  Invected. 
Environed.    See  Enveloped. 
Epanoui,  (fr.):  of  fleur-de-lis,  <&o., 

the  top  flower  being  open  witb 

buds  between. 
Eperon,  (fr.):  Spur. 
Epervier,  (fr.) :    sparrow  -  hawk, 

under  Falcon. 
Epieu,  (fr.) :  a  kind  of  halbert  used 

in  the  chase. 
Epis,  (fr.) :  used  for  ears  ol  oorn 

&o.,  with  stalks  erect. 
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Azure,  an  annulet  environing  a  barralet,  between  two  bars,  and  in  chief 
a  cross  patty  fitchy  or — Holtb. 

Sable,  an  annnlet  environing  a  crosier,  the  foot  enwrapped  by  a  snake; 
in  chief  two  coronets  argent — ^Benedictine  Abbey,  Babdnxt,  co.  Tiin^^l^i. 

Erased,  eraced,  or  eraied  (fr.  arracM) :  violently  torn  off, 
leaving  a  jagged  edge.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  headt 
and  limbs  of  animals.  When  applied  to  birds'  legs  the  ex- 
pression h-la-quue^  i.e.  a  la  euisse,  is  often 
added  to  signify  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
leg  is  shewn.  A  head  erased  close  signifies 
that  it  is  torn  off  without  any  part  of  the 
neck  remaining  attached  to  it. 

Aznre,  a  wolfs  head  erased  argent — ^Huoh  ds 
Abrincis  (or  Lupus),  Earl  of  Chester. 

Argent,    an   elephant's  head    erased  gales — 
Bbodbick. 

Ennine,  a  goat's  head  erased  gnles — Qotlbt.  Hooh  d«  Abuwcxs. 

Azore,  three  eagle's  legs  erased  a  la  quise  or — Qambon. 

Gales,  a  lion  rampant,  the  head  argent,  divided  by  a  line  of  Erasure 
from  the  body  within  an  orle  of  seven  5-foil8  or— Grace. 

Erect :  the  term  U8e4  by  heralds  for  upright,  as  of  heads  of 
animals,  fishes,  &c. ;  also  of  lions'  tails^  placed  perpendicularly ; 
and  of  the  hand  in  the  baronet's  badge.  The  word  should  not 
be  used  with  relation  to  any  charge,  the  jwtural  position  of 
which  is  upright,  as  a  flower  or  a  tree ;  it  is  very  properly 
used  for  leaves  and  fruit,  of  which  the  natural  position  is  pen- 
dent. The  word  is  also  supposed  to  be  more  properly  used  of 
Certain  animals  and  reptiles  instead  of  rampant^  and  of  crabs  and 
lobsters  instead  of  haurierU;  it  is  sometimes  applied  even  to  JUh^ 
though  perhaps  improperly.  Insects  also  are  found  blazoned  as 
erect,  e.g.  bees,  q.v. 


Episcopal  staff.    See  Crosier. 
Equartile:  Lq,  quarterly, 
Eploy6 :  the  French  term  for  diS' 
playedj  applied  to  wings  of  birds. 
It  seems  in  some  eases  to  imply 
the  double-headed  Eagle,  q.v. 


Equipped,  (fr.  equipi):  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  all  its  sails,  ropes,  an- 
chor, <fec.,  complete. 

Equipolle,  (fr.):  ehequy  of  nine 
squares,  five  of  one  tinctare,  four 
of  another.    See  Cross,  §  5. 
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Booths 


Argent,  three  boar's  heads  erased  erected 
sable — John  Boothb,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1465-78. 

Gules  on  a  sinister  band  conped  and  erect 
proper,  a  human  heart  of  the  field  charged  with 
a  cross  argent — Mulencab,  Amsterdam. 

Argent,  three  crabs  erect  sable — Alltx  or 

AUDLTM. 

Sable,  three  salmons  erect  argent,  two  and  one ; 
a  chief  or — Eidson,  Bishopwearmonth,  Durham. 

Gules,  three  fishes  erect  or,  two  and  one^- 
O'Gahanb,  Ireland. 

Ermine,  or  M'tnin^  (old  fr.  armine,  fr.  harmine)',  the  fur 
most  frequently  used  iu  heraldry.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
Ermine  or  mtu  Artnenicus  (so  called  from  being  found  in  the 
woods  of  Armenia),  a  small  white  animal  whose  fur  it  is.  The 
black  spots  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
tails  of  ermines,  sewed  to  the  white  fur  for 
its  enrichment.  When  a  bend  is  ermine, 
the  spots  (like  all  other  charges  placed  upon 
a  bend)  must  be  bend  wise,  but  on  a  ohey- 
Ton,  saltire,  &c.,  they  are  drawn  upright. 

The  term  ertnyn  is  frequently  found  in  the 
ancient  rolls  of  arms,  and  is  very  often 
applied  to  a  quarter  or  canton.  bkxttavt. 

Ermine  is  practically  used  like  any  other  tincture,  and  so  any 
animals,  e.g.  lions^  may  be  blazoned  ermine.  Also  a  creseenty 
q.y.,  aud  even  martlets  may  be  blazoned  ermine^  both  occurring 
in  the  arms  of  F^ank  bb  Bouk. 

A  coat  of  arms  of  ermine  only  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dukes 
of  BiiTTTANT,  but  morc  frequently  to  the  province. 

Bobert  de  Tatebhalx,  escheque  d*or  et  de  goules,  ung  eheif  d'ermyne — 
Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HE. 

Bobert  de  Tatishale  eschequere  d'or  e  de 
goules  al  chef  armine— Boll,  temp.  Hem.  HI. 
Harl.  MS.  6589. 

John  de  Nevillb,  Cowbrdb,  maseule  d*or  et  de 
goules  ung  quartier  de  hermyne — ^BoU,  temp. 
Hen.  m. 

Hugh  Bolxbes,  vert  ung  lion  d'erm>n  ram- 
pand — IJnd, )  TAn^BAtv. 


WU.lXl 

i.l.i 
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he  Comite  de  Bretaine  eschekere  d'or  e  daznr  a  one  lumtelle  dermlne 
a  on  bordnre  de  gonleB— Harl.  MS.  6689,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

Gele  de  Tatbshals  a  onn  De  or  e  de  rouge  eaoheqaerA 

Par  sa  valour  o  ens  tir^e  An  ohef  de  ermine  outr^ement. 

Boll  of  CarlsTerook,  a.i>.  ISOO. 

The  arms,  too,  which  in  some  rolls  are  tinctured  hlanc  are 
supposed  to  represent  this  fur,  as  they  are  in  others  tinctured 
irmine,  the  tincture  representing  rather  the  white  skin  of  the 
animal  than  the  metal.  For  instance,  at  the  siege  of  Carlave- 
rock  the  arms  of  Morioe  de  Bbbxelb  are  descrihed  as — 

Vermeil . . .  croiseilie  6  im  dheTron  blano, 

though  the  arms  of  the  Berkley  family  are  elsewhere  blazoned — 
Gales,  erosil^  argent,  a  dhevron  ermine. 

Again,  while  numerous  iostances  occur  of*'  gules  with  a  fesse 
ermine,"  it  is  doubtful  if  an  example  is  to  be  found  of  **  gules 
with  a  fesse  argent."      And  the  Carlaverock  poet  possihly  in- 
tends ermine  when  he  writes : — 
Bien  doi  mettre  en  mon  seryentoia      Baniere  ot  rouge  ou  entaillie 
Ke  Elys  de  Aunoia  li  ooortois  Ot  feese  blanohe  engreelie. 

The  same  poem  also  gives 
BinxuncKBB,  Ei  toat  le  jour  Portoit  en  blano  an  bleu  label 

Bnee  ae  oontint  bien  e  bel  Fesse  rouge  entre  deux  jnmeauz. 

Again,  the  waterbougets  in  the  arms  described  there  as 
Qmllemes  de  Bos  assemblans  I  fa  rouge  o  trois  boos  blans 

appear  afterwards,  blazoned  of  different  tinctures,  sometimes 

as  argent^  sometimes  as  ermine. 

Although  the  form  shewn  in  the  illustrations  is  used  in  all  mo- 
dem emblazoning,  there  were  ancient  forms  of  the  ermine  spot, 

as  shewn  in  the  margin.  No.  1  is  from 

the  sorcoat  of  Sir  Robert  du  Bois^ 

upon  his  tomb  in  Fersfield  Church, 

Norfolk,  — he   died   1311;    No.   2, 

from  the  stall-plates  of  Sir  Walter 

Patblbt,  one  of  the  first  knights  of 

the  Garter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bakaster, 

his  successor  in  the  stall, — ^the  first  nn  ne  fpo 

died  1376,  the  other,  1379;  and  No.  8,  from  the  stall-plate  of 

Sir  Simon  ns  Fxlbbtgo,  £.G.,  who  died  a.d.  1422. 
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An  ermine  spot,  (fr.  kermine,  or  moueheture,  w  hence  the  word 
mottchetor  in  some  heraldic  works)  is  occasionally  found  to  occur 
by  itself;  sometimes  more  than  one  are  named,  and  sometimes, 
when  there  is  only  space  for  a  few  spots,  the  term  tpotted  is 
used. 

Azure,  three  plates,  on  each  an  ermine  spot  sable — ^Newill. 

Or,  on  two  bars  azure  as  many  bamdets  danoetty  argent ;  a  chief 
indented  of  the  second  charged  with  an  ermine  spot  or — SAwsamos. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  crows  sable,  in  each  beak  an  ermine 
spot— Lloyd,  Bp.  of  S.Asaph,  1680,  Lichfield,  1692,  and  Worcester, 
1700-17. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  ermine  spots  sable — EiLvtNOTON. 

Argent,  two  bars  sable,  spotted  ermine,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  gules — 
Hill,  oo.  Wexford. 

D'argent,  &  cinq  hermines  de  sable  poshes  2, 1  et  2 — ^Brouilhao  db  la 

MOTHB  COMTAIS,  PoltOU. 

D^azure,  k  trois  besants  d*argent  charges  chacun  d'one  moncheture 
d'hennines — Vence,  Orleanais. 

A  crosi  ermifUe  or  of  four  ermine  spots. — See  Cross,  §  8. 

Ermines  (fr.  eontre  hermine),    and  counter  ermine^  as  given 
by  Nifibet:  a  fur  resembling  ermine  in  pat- 
tern, but  having  the   tinctures  reversed, 
the  field  being  sable,  and  the  spots  argent. 

Barry  of  six  ermine  and  ermines — Bbadwab- 
DINE,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1349. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  ermines;  on  a 
chief  sable  three  martlets  of  the  first — Wilde, 
00.  Leicester. 

Ermines,  simply— Miohon. 

Per  chevron  ermine  and  ermines,  a  chevron     ^■'-  B«adwarmk«. 
per  chevron  sable  and  argent ;  on  the  first  three  estoiles  or — Wiqston. 

JSrminiteSf  or  erminetes  and  erminois.  These  are  varieties  of 
ermine,  i.e.  of  the  fur  of  the  same  form  but  of  different  colours. 
The  first  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  having  a  red  hair 
on  the  side  of  each  spot,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  case  occurs  in 
true  English  heraldry;  erminois  is  used  when  the  field  is  or, 


Er:  contraction  of  the  word  «r- 

mtne,  often  used  in  tricking. 
Ermine,  (the  animal).  See  Wea$el. 


Eradicated,  {fi,  arrachi) :  used  of 
a  tree  (q.v.)  which  has  been  torn 
up  by  the  roots. 
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and  spots  sahle.  The  p&an  is  said  to  be  sabU  with  spots  or. 
This  name  was  derived  from  the  old  fr.  pannM,  or  square  pieces 
of  far  of  different  tincture  sewn  together.  The  French  call  all 
the  above  furs  hertninesy  adding  the  names  of  the  tinctures. 

Qnarterly  indented  erminois  and  gules;  in  the  first  quarter  a  lion 
passant  guardant  gules — Gboft,  oo.  York. 

Sable,  a  chevron  erminois ;  on  a  chief  indented  argent  an  estoile  be- 
tween two  mullets  gules — Ekibll,  co.  Hereford. 

Per  hend  sinister  eimine  and  erminois,  a  lion  rampant  or — Eddowes. 

Pean,  a  cross  quarter  pierced  erminois — Qaom,  Watlington,  Norfolk, 
HarL  MS.,  1177. 

Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and  pean,  a  lion  rampant  or  gorged  with  a 
wreath  of  oak  yert,  and  supporting  in  the  dexter  forepaw  a  sword  erect 
proper  pomel  and  hilt  gold — ^Llotd,  Lancing,  Sussex. 

Per  bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  a  lion  rampant  reguardaut 
erminoia ;  on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  of  six  points  argent — Dayis. 

Or,  a  cross  gules,  sem^  of  ermine  spots  argent — Dxobodt,  Ireland. 

Be  gneules,  a  six  hermines  d'argent  3,  2,  et  1 — Boux. 

D'argent,  sem6  d'  hermines  de  sable — ^Bbbbt,  Poitou,  Languedoc. 

Escaltopf  or  escallop  shelly  (fr.  eoquille).  This  is  the  badge 
of  a  pilgrim^  also  a  symbol  of  the  Apostle  S.James  the  Qreat, 
who  is  generally  drawn  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim.  As  it  is  found 
in  ancient  heraldry  as  early  as  Henry  III.'s  time,  it  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  the  eastern  pilgrimages.  It  is  borne  in  va- 
rious ways,  often  surmounting  an  ordinary  or  other  charge, 
especially  a  cross,  chief ,  or  hordure,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  the  old 
Prench  term  eoquille  (from  which  we  derive  our  modem  cockle 
sheHjf  is  the  same,  though  heralds  pretend  that  when  this  is 
used  the  shell  should  have  the  edge  up\^  ards. 

The  shell  is  always  represented  with 
the  outside  of  the  valve  towards  the  spec- 
tator; but  in  French  arms  the  interior  is 
sometimes  shewn,  and  then  the  term  vannet 
is  used.     See /an  under  basket. 

Argent,  an  escallop  gules — Pbelate,  Glouo. 

Azure,  three  escallops  or—  Abbey  of  Beibino, 
Berks.  [Under  the  patronage  of  S.  James  Abbey.] 

Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  an  escallop  or — 
Augostiman  Abbey  of  S.  James,  Northampton.  Peslats. 


Gules,  two  Uodb  paasant  gn&rdant  or.  Op- 
pressed  b;  a  bend  ozoie,  within  a  boidnn 
of  the  third  semi  of  esoallopi!  aigent — Hole  , 

Qnorterlr  argent  and  golee,  in  the  second 
and  third  a  fret  or,  over  all  a  bendlet  sable, 
oharged  with  three  escallops  ol  the  flrst — 
SrENciit,  of  Althorpe,  Northamp.  [The  mullet 
or  is  a  mark  of  cadeoi^.} 

A^ent,  a  lion  rampant  galea ;  on  a  ohief  Mble 
three  eacallopa  of  the  first— Bubesij,  Duke  of 
Bedford.  ^ 

Herbert  de  CHuosBLiTtra,  de  gonles  a  trois 
escallops  d'or — Boll,  temp.  Hbh.  DX 

Bafe  Biaoi,   d'or  tmg  crols  de  gonloi  a  les 
escalops  d'argent  en  le  croii — Ibid. 

Warin  de  MoHCHKNsr,  d'oi 
barree  de  Terre  et  de  gonial — Ibid, 

Sire  Thomaa  da  Ssin  Loi,  da  gonles  a 
e  iij  esealopa  de  argent— B<dl,  temp.  Ed.  H.  Dnk.iirB.inoiD. 

Monaire  de  St.Lob,  port  de  gules  a  une  fee  d'argent  entre  trois  ookila 
d'aigent — Boll,  temp.  En.  HI. 

Le  Sire  de  Hiltoh,  port  d'argent  dem  barrea  d'atnr  a  trois  eaoalopa 
gnles  en  la  chief— IMd. 

Monsire  Bichard  de  Hoin.iin>,  port  de  sabla  a  une  Ijon  ibmpant  d'ar- 
gent a  nne  nrle  des  eokellea  d'argent — Ibid. 

HoDsire  Bobert  Inobau,  port  d'ermin  a  una  fee  de  gales  ttoie  ooldla 
d'or  en  le  fas — Ibid. 

Barry  of  fonr  argent  and  aznre  semt  of  oooUesheUa — Siledan  family 
of  Von  Stiuchwitz. 

D'aznr,  a  ttoii  Tannets  d'or— Buobsub  db  ia.  CHinutn,  Provance. 

The  escallop,  it  will  be  noted,  is  sometimeB  used  to  denote 
a  difference,  but  it  does  not  occur  amongst  the  recognised  charges 
for  this  purpose.     Bee  Cadency. 

Pale  of  six  argent  and  vert  an  escallop  for  "  diflerenae,"  as  the  first 


Or,  an  escallop  tor  "  difierence  "  batween  three  erescents  within  a  double 
treeeore  flm?  counter  flor;  gules — Sbaion,  Fethoder,  Scotland. 

E»eaUopp»d  is  nsed  in  a  remarkable  caae,  forming  a  kind  of 
rair,  in  which  the  scallops  represent  scales. 

Barr;  of  four,  counter  esoallopped  argent  and  gules,  each  scale  nail«d 
labia — AtmoD  hbb. 
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Escarboucle:  since  the  earliest  form  which  we  find  of 
this  word  is  eharhaueUy  which  only  in  Tery  much  later  times 
was  corrnpted  into  earhuneU^  we  mnst  look  for  its  origin  in 
a  hackle  of  some  kind.  The  present  form  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  metal- work  on  the  shield,  such  as  is  exhibited 
on  the  monnmental  effigy  (commonly  ascribed  to  GeofiErey 
of  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  in 
1 144y)  now  existing  in  the  Temple  church. 
The  effigy,  howeyer,  can  scarcely  be  earlier 
than  1185,  the  date  of  the  consecration 
of  the  church.  The  device  being  so  ex- 
actly of  the  character  of  the  metal- work 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  by  the  sculptor  to  pourtray  the 
ornamental  iron-work,  which  was  added  to 
strengthen  the  shield,  the  protuberances    ^     .^  ^ .  „ 

^       ,  .  Awanbed  to  M  akdstilxa. 

representing  bosses  or  riyets.     That  they 
were  not  intended  for  the  arms  of  db  Mandetillb  is  clear,  as 
in  the  contemporary  Rolls   of  Arms  we  haye  his  shield  bla- 
zoned thus 

Le  Gomte'de  MahdxyiiiE,  quartele  d'or  et  de  goules — Boll,  temp. 
EsN.  m. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  attribute  them  especially  to  any 
knight  who  is  likely  to  haye  been  buried  there.  The  special 
figure  appears  afterwards  to  haye  been  assumed  as  a  regular 
deyice,  and  it  is  found  amongst  the  historical  arms  painted  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  it  is  of 
more  ornamental  a  character  than  tbe  one  on  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Geo£Prey  M andeyille. 

Having  become  a  regular  device,  and  borne  by  several  families, 
it  came  to  have  varied  nomenclature,  and  the  number  of  rays 
was  reduced  to  six  and  extended  to  twelve,  so  that  the  number 
came  to  be  mentioned.  Some  authors  have  called  the  rays  itaves^ 
nor  is  this  altogether  needless,  as  examples  are  to  be  found  with 
the  «^ai;M  blazoned  noery0(^,  ox  pometty^  and  others  ^or^^^y.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  however,  the  device  thus  blazoned  may  be 
intended  for  a  wheel,  but  badly  drawn. 
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The  name  eharhouele  is  the  old  forai,  as  will  be  seen,  since  it 
is  used  in  the  earliest  rolls  as  well  as  by  Chaucer. 
*'  His  sheld  was  all  of  gold  so  red,        A  cbarboucle  beside." 
And  therin  was  a  bores  hed,  Chaucer,  Blme  of  Sire  Thopas,  1S796. 

Le  Counte  de  Clsyz,  de  goules  a  on  eschochon  d'argent  a  on  charbode 
dor  fiarte— Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HI. ;  Harl.  MS.  6589. 

Gules,  a  chief  argent  over  aU  an  Escarbunde 
or — ^Arms  ascribed  to  the  Counts  of  Anjou. 
[Painted  on  Queen's  Elizabeth's  tomb.] 

Argent,  an  escarbunde  or,  over  all  an  es- 
cuoheon  sable — Clevb. 

Argent,  an  escarbunde  sable— Bothob. 

Chiles,  an  escarbunde  of  six  points  or — Natebns. 

Argent,  two  bars  azure,  over  all  an  eucax-  ^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^ 
bunde  of  eight  points  gules,  pometty  and  fioretty  Westminster, 

or — Blount.    [In  another  family  an  escarbunde  gules  nowed  or,  and  in 
another  of  eight  rays  or.] 

Argent,  on  a  bend  gules  three  escarbundes  or — Thobnxton. 

Gules,  a  cross  within  a  bordore  or,  over  aU  an  escarbunde  of  eight 
staves  sable — ^Benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  John,  Golchbstsb. 

Sable,  an  escarbunde  or,  but  with  twelve  rays — BuTurio,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  an  escarbunde  of  eight  rays  argent,  over  all  a  fesse  as  the 
second — Pheipowb,  Irdand. 

Quarterly  gules  and  argent,  over  aU  an  escarbunde  sable  oppressed 
by  a  quatrefoil  quarterly  argent  and  gules — Sir  G«o£hrey  Mandevillb, 
Earl  of  Essex.    [Only  in  a  very  late  MS.] 

Escroll,  or  Scroll:  a  long  strip  of  parchment  bearing  the 
motto.    It  is  for  the  most  part  placed  below  the  arms, 
but  sometimes,  especially  in  Scotland,  above  the  crest. 
Scrolls  are  occasionally  found  in  both  these  positions. 

Escrolls  occur  rarely  as  charges. 

Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  ostrich  feathers  argent,  the 
quills  transfixed  through  as  many  escrolls  gold — Sir  Boger 
de  Clarendon,  [natural  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince]. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  or  between  three  escrolls  argent — 
Gould. 

Gules,  a  coronet  or,  ensigned  by  a  demi  swan  without  wings  argent ; 
from  the  mouth  a  scroll  compassing  the  neck  in  form  of  a  rein  sable — 

BnOKHILL. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  chaplet  of 
laurd  vert  in  chief  a  scroll  sable,  thereon  the  word  Emmanuel  or — Em- 
manuel OoLLBOE,  Cambridge. 


E  scroll. 
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Esculapius'  Rod  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

Per  fesBe  or  and  sable,  a  lion  rampant  connterchanged,  armed  and 
langaed  gules,  on  a  eanton  of  the  last  an  Escolapins'  rod  palewise  en- 
twined with  serpents  argent — M'Whibtbb. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  between  three  spear  heads  argent,  two  staves  of 
Eseolapius,  chevron  wise,  each  entwined  by  a  serpent  proper — Johss, 
CO.  Carnarvon. 

Escutcheon,  {fr.icusson):  (1)  The  shield  itself  whereon 
arms  are  emblazoned,  (2)  more  especially  of  a  small  shield  of 
which  more  than  one  (generally  three)  are  borne  on  the  shield. 
A  single  one  so  borne  is  called  an  inMetttohean.  The  term  is 
foand  in  early  rolls  spelt  in  varioas  ways.  Where  there  is  a  single 
inescntcheon  the  arms  might  be  blazoned  as  with  a  hordure  of 
such  a  tincture  as  the  arms  of  Darcy  shew.  While  the  pierced 
or  faUe  escutcheons  of  the'  old  rolls  would  be  now  blazoned  as 
arks.  As  a  rule  the  escutcheon  is  drawn  much  smaller  than 
Use  space  enclosed  by  a  bordure. 

Argent,  three  esoatcheons  gnles — Hay, 

Warin  de  Mohchbnbt,  d'Or  ove  trois  esoooheons 
barres  de  veixe  et  de  gonles — Boll,  temp.  Hbnbt 

m. 

Le  Connie  de  Whitinowen  veire  dor  e  de  goules 
a  one  eecnchon  dazor  a  on  saatonr  dargent — Ibid. 

Sire  William  de  Yaub,  de  argent,  a  nn  es- 
enchovn  de  gonles,  od  la  bordure  de  merelos  de 
goaleB— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Sijre  Johan  Dabct,  de  argent,  a  an  escnchon  de 
sable,  od  les  rosettes  de  gooles  assis  en  la  manere  de  bordure — Ibid. 

Sire  Bobert  Daboy,  de  argent  a  iij  roses  de  gonles,  od  la  bordure  en. 
iente  de  sable — Hnd, 

Sire  Thomas  de  Batloi.f,  de  argent  a  une  es- 
*achoan  de  gonles  percee  e  un  label  de  aznre — 
IHd, 

Sire  Bertehnehn  de  a  Wyllebs,  de  argent 
a  ixj  eaconcheons  de  goulys — Ibid. 

Or,  an  inescntcheon  gales — Constable. 

Eastaee  de  Balioll,  d'azar  au  faas  escooheon 
d'or  crasole  d'or — ^BoU,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 

St  Alexandre  de  Bayloltz,  porte  d'argent  on 
nng  faai  eschne  de  golez — ^Boll,  temp.  En.  L 
[HafLMS.6o89.] 


Hat. 
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Or,  two  ban  gules ;  on  a  dhief  azore  an  inescatoheon  ermine — ^Nobton, 
London,  1611,  and  Stbblton,  co.  Salop. 

Or,  three  bends  wavy  aznre ;  on  an  inesontoheon  three  f osils — Simon 
MoNTAOUTi,  Bp.  of  Woroester,  1837-45. 

Gales,  ornsily  and  a  lion  passant  gardant  or, 
a  canton  argent,  charged  with  an  eagle  displayed 
sable,  on  the  breast  an  escncheon  gold  charged 
with  three  bars  azure— Astill,  Leicester. 

....  a  castle  with  five  towers,  over  the  port, 
an  esouoheon  argent  on  a  cross  gales  a  flear-de- 
lis  or — Seal  of  City  of  Linooln. 

Or,  on  a  lion  rampant  sable  an  antiqae  es- 
catcheon  or,  charged  with  a  cross  patty  gales-— 

POWNALL.  MOKTACOT*. 

Gales,  on  a  rock  proper  a  castle  triple-towered  argent  masoned  sable, 
snrmoanted  by  an  escacheon  gules,  three  lions  passant  goardant  in 
pale  or — Town  of  Dobchbstbb,  Dorset 

EseiUcheon  of  Pretence :  a  shield  containing  the  arms  of  an 
heiress,  placed  in  the  centre  of  her  husband's  arms  instead  of 
being  impaled  with  them,  is  so  called. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  dancetty  azore,  between  three  mallets  sable  as 
many  bezants,  orer  all  an  inescotcheon  of  pretence  or,  a  sinister  wing 
erect  sable — Divsdalb,  Herts. 

EsquirOf  equire,  esquierref  or  squire  (fr.  esquerre,  or  ^querre) : 
a  figure  similar  in  form  to  a  gyron.  The  chief  examples  are 
those  in  the  arms  of  Mobtimeb  (earls  of  March),  which  are 
variously  blazoned,  each  successive  heraldic  writer  attempting 
to  improve  upon  his  predecessor.  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Siege  of  Carlaverock,  and  it  has  been  thought  well 
to  give  the  English  in  a  parallel  column. 


And  next  Boger  de  Mortimer, 
Who,  on  both  sides  the  sea. 
Has  borne  wherever  he  went 
A  shield  harry  with  a  chief  paly 
And  the  corners  gyronny, 
Emblazoned  with  gold  and  blue, 
With  the  esoatcheon  voided  of 
ermine. 
Next  are  given  the  varieties  of  blazoning,  the  same,  or  nearly 

the  same,  arms  in  different  rolls  of  arms,  as  well  as  one  or  two 

more  recent  examples. 


Epais  Bogiers  de  Mortemer, 
Ei,  deoa  mer  e  dela  mer, 
A  port^  qael  part  ke  ait  al6 
L'esca  barr6  aa  chief  pal^ 
£  les  comieres  gyronnees, 
De  or  e  de  asor  enlamincSes, 
0  le  esouchon  vnidie  de  ermine. 
£oU  of  CarUTerook. 


xaQOiai. 
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Boger  de  Mobtdisb,  bane,  a  oheif  palee  a  oomera  gerone,  d'or  et 
d'aaur,  a  tmg  esoaohon  d'argent — Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  IIL 

Sire  Bog.  de  Mobtdcbb,  bane  de  or  e  de  azure 
od  le  ohef  palee  lee  comers  geronne,  a  on  es- 
eoohon  de  argent — ^BoU,  temp.  Eow.  II. 

Sire  Bog.  de  MoBTnaB,  le  onde,  meyme  lee 
mnnes,  od  le  esenchon  de  ermyne — Ibid. 

Boger  de  Mobttmxb,  barre  dor  et  dazor  al 
chei  pale  al  chantel  gerone  a  nn  escochon  dar- 
gent— Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III.,  Harl.  MS.  6589. 

Per  pale  aaore  and  argent,  two  bars,  and  in 
chief  a  pale  between  as  many  esquires  based 
dexter  and  sinister  all  connterohanged ;  an 
eaeatcheon  of  tbe  second — Mobttmbb  [as  bla- 
zoned by  York  Herald,  HarL  MS.  807,  from  Hagley  Gh.,  Worcester], 

Barry  of  six  or  and  azure,  on  a  chief  of  the  first,  three  palets,  between 
two  based  esquires  [some  Btkjgyratu  or  gyTOfmUi]oi  the  second ;  overall 
an  inescntcheon  argent— Mobtdcbb. 

On  a  chief  azure  between  two  cantons  per  bend  or  and  the  last,  dexter 
and  Binister,  as  many  palets  gold — ^Mobtdcbb. 

Barry  of  five  azure  and  or,  on  a  chief  as  the  first  two  palets  between 
so  many  based  esquires  like  the  second,  over  all  an 
eaeucheon  argent — ^Blancfboht. 

Bany  of  five  gules  and  or,  on  a  chief  as  the  first 
two  palets  between  so  many  based  esquires  like  the 
second,  over  all  an  escucheon  or — ^Hogblxt. 

Barry  of  five  sable  and  or,  on  a  chief  as  the  first 
two  palets  between  so  many  based  esquires  like  the 
second,  over  all  an  escnoheon  bany  of  six  gules  and 
ermine— BuRXLBB.  Hooii.«t. 

Bany  of  seven  azure  and  argent  on  a  chief  as  the  first  two  palets  be- 
tween so  many  based  esquires  like  the  second,  over  all  on  an  esouchon 
a  cross  eroslet  fitchy  argent — Benedictine  Abbey  at  Winchcombb  or 
WiKCHBLcoicBX,  Glouccster. 

Per  fesse ;  the  chief  part  quarterly  indented  per  f esse  or  and  ermine ; 
the  base  argent  charged  with  squires  [cantons  voided]  sable— BabiiIT. 

Theoretical  heralds  say  that  the  ssg^uire  may  be  drawn  across 
the  whole  shield,  but  no  examples  are  found ;  while  the  expres- 
mon  hosed  or  bast  esquire  has  probably  arisen  from  some  error, 
but  it  is  found  used  by  moro  than  one  writer.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  heralds  had  been  content  with  the  old  form,  ear- 
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Esquire,  (lat.  armiger^  fr.  escuyer):  a  title  of  a  gentle- 
man  of  the  rank  immediately  below  a  knight.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  military  office,  an  esquire  being  (as  the  name  eBCuyer, 
from  eicu^  a  shield,  implies)  a  knight's  attendant  and  shield 
bearer. 

Esquires  may  be  theoretically  divided  into  five  classes:  1. 
The  younger  sons  of  peers  and  their  eldest  sons.  2.  The  eldest 
sons  of  knights  and  their  eldest  sons.  3.  The  chiefs  of  ancient 
families  are  esquires  by  prescription.  4.  Esquires  by  creation  or 
office.  Such  are  the  heralds  and  Serjeants  at  arms  and  some 
others,  who  are  coDstituted  esquires  by  receiying  a  collar  of  SS. 
Judges  and  other  officers  of  state,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
higher  naval  and  military  officers  are  designated  esquires  in 
their  patents  or  commissions.  Doctors  in  the  several  faculties, 
and  barristers  at  law,  are  considered  as  esquires,  or  equal  to 
esquires.  None,  however,  of  these  offices  or  degrees  conve}' 
gentility  to  the  posterity  of  their  holders. 

5.  The  last  kind  of  esquires  are  those  of  knights  of  the  bath; 
each  knight  appoints  two  to  attend  upon  him  at  his  installa- 
tion and  at  coronations. 

A  special  helmet  was  appropriated  to  esquires* 

Estoile,  or  Btar^  (fr.  etoile)  :  is  as  a 
rule  represented  of  six  points  and  wavy. 
Estoiles  sometimes  occur  with  a  greater 
number  of  points,  as  eight,  or  sixteen. 
Where  the  rays  are  represented  straight 
this  has  been  probably  by  accident,  as  the 
figure  would  then  more  properly  be  described 
as  a  mullet  of  so  many  points ;  but  there 
has,  no  doubt,  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  estoile  and  mullet,  the  latter  woujit. 
with  English  heralds  being  of  five  points,  and  with  French 
heralds  of  six.     Bee  Mullet^  also  Star^  and  Rowel. 

Sable,  an  estoile  argent — ^Inoilby,  Yorkshire.     [Other  branches  of  the 
same  family  bear  the  estoile  with  eight  and  sixteen  points.] 
A^ure,  an  estoile  of  sixteen  points  or — Hintsoh,  Yorkshire. 
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Gilbert  HahbabdM,  de  gonles  a  troiB  eetoiles  d'argent— Boll,  temp. 
HxH.in. 

Monsiie  John  de  Gobham,  gales  sor  one  olieyeron  d*or,  trois  estoilles  de 
sable,  entre  trois  lis  le  asor— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  HE. 

Le  Count  d*OxpoRD,  port  quarterly,  d'or  et 
gales,  a  nn  estoiele  d'argent  en  le  quarter  gules  %      aZ  a      ^ 

(lerant — Ibid^ 

Aigent,  a   chevron   between  three   estoiles 
sable— MoBDAUKT,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  1628. 

Ermine,  on  a  canton  sable  a  five-pointed  es- 
tdle  argent — Sir  WilUam  de  Stboud,  Somerset. 

Aigent,  a  chevron  between  three  estoiles  of 
eight  points  wavy  or — ^Wisbican,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  six- 
pointed  estoiles  argent — Puison,  London. 

Azure,  a  nine-pointed  estoile  or — AtiDham. 

A  star  within  a  crescent  appears  as  the 
had^e  of  RiCHABD  I.,  John,  and  Hihrt  III., 
and  was  possibly  intended  to  signify  the  as- 
cendancy of  Christianity  oyer  Mahomedanism, 
and  80  emblematic  of  the  Crusades. 

Evangelistic  Symbols  :  These  four 
symbols,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  (ver.  10)  compared  with  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Revelation  (ver.  6,  7),  occur  on 
at  least  one  coat  of  arms. 

Azure,  on  a  cross  or  between  the  symbols  of  the 
four  evangelists  of  the  last,  five  lions  rampant  gules, 
armed  and  langued  azure — Bbtnou>b,  Bp.  of  Wore. 
1309,  afterwards  Abp.  of  Cant.  1314—1327. 


Badf  0  of  EXQKAJU)  I. 


Abp.  EVY1C0I.M. 


Espani^,  (old  fr.):   of  an  eagle, 

displayed. 
Eapaule,  (old  fr.) :  for  shoulder. 
Eaquartel6  =  quarterly. 
Esse  rant,  (fr.) :  Soaring ,  or  rising. 
Esse  re,  (fr.):  of  the  tincture  of 

roo£s  ci  houses  (?). 
Estendart}  (fr.):  standard.     See 

Flag. 


Estroict,  (old  fr.) :  used  of  a  lion's 
tail  when  straight.  See  under 
Tail. 

Etite,  (fr.) :  used  by  French  he- 
ralds when  an  animal  is  headless. 

Etinc^lant,  (fr.):  of  coals  when 
emitting  sparks. 

Etincel^,  (fr.)  :  Bem6  of  sparks. 

Etrier,  (fr.) :  stirrup. 
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Ewer,  or  la/ver-pot^  {ft.  at^ierre,  also  burette) :  this  and 
similar  charges,  such  as  jtt^,  and  beaker,  are  yarioasly  repre- 
sented. The  laver-pot  in  the  Fouhdbbs'  Company  is  repre- 
sented as  below,  but  the  more  ordinary  form  is 
that  given  in  the  margin.  The  handle  {fi,  cor- 
niere)  should  be  sinister,  and  the  lip  dexter. 
This  charge  does  not  appear  to  be  represented  in 
any  of  the  ancient  rolls  of  arms  by  name,  but  per- 
haps some  of  the  ancient  pots,  q.T.,  were  repre- 
sented like  pitchers.  The  term  y^0f»  also  occurs 
{fi.flaean  probably  answers  to  the  same). 

Azure,  on  a  chief  or  between  two  ewers  [or  beakers]  i£««r. 

in  chief,  and  a  three-legged  pot  with  two  handles  in  base,  of  the  second 
three  roses  gnles  seeded  gold,  barbed  vert — Company  of  Baaziebs,  inoor. 
porated  temp.  Hbs.  YI. 

Azore,  a  layer-pot  between  two  taper  candlesticks 
or — FouNDXBs'  Company  [arms  originally  granted, 
1590]. 

Gales,  on  a  fesse  wavy  argent,  between  three  pitchers 
double  eared  or,  as  many  bees  Tolant  proper — Cokduitt, 
Westminster  [granted  1717]. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  jugs  ar- 
gent, as  maiiy  martlets  of  the  first — ^Whits. 

Argent,  three  ewers  gules — ^Blamd. 

Argent,  three  water-pots  covered  gnles  within  a  bor- 
dure  sable  bezanty — Monbouohbb. 

Gules,  three  pitchers  argent — Conduit. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  between  six  ewers  sable — Wood. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  ewers  of  the  first^LBWEB. 

Bable,  three  ewers  argent — ^Bxjtleb  ;  also  Totbwhill,  Cornwall 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  flagons,  the  two  in  chief 
with  spouts  argent,  as  many  martlets  gules — ^Whitb,  Kent. 


Larer-pot. 


The  old  French  piehter,  the  modem  pitcher,  is  found  as  early 
as  the  roll  of  the  Siege  of  Carlaverock,  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  solitary  example,  and  the  name  of  the  bearer  seems  rather  to 
suggest  its  connection  with  the  tcater  bouget. 

Le  bon  Bertram  de  Montbouchieb,      En  son  escu  de  argent  luisant 

De  goules,  furent  trois  pichier  En  le  ourle  noire  le  besant. 

BoU  of  CtfUTCiioek,  a.d.  IMO. 
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Per  bend  gnlee  and  anixe,  a  pitcher  in  bend  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last 
a  beast's  head  erased  between  two  mnllets  sable — ^Whxblsb  [Harl.  MS., 
1404;  bnt  probably  meant  for  the  arms  of  Wheeler,  which  are  a  fish- 
wheel  in  bend  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  wolf's  head  erased  sable  between 
two  ogresses]. 

Azure,  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  pitchers  or — Pitosabd,  oo.  Breck- 
nock. 

Ewen  are  borne  hj  families  of  Todwill,  BsonrALD,  &c. 

Eye :  The  hnman  eye  is  sometimeB  represented  in  arms ;  the 
eyes  of  animals  are  rarely  referred  to,  and  only  when  they  are 

of  a  di£Eerent  tincture. 

Vert,  on  a  canton  argent,  an  eye  proper— Walsbb,  Barbadoes. 

Argent,  an  oak-tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base  vert ;  in  chief  a 
human  eye  eradiated  proper,  all  within  a  bordore  gnles — Watt,  Bdin- 
borgh. 

Banyof  six  asnre  and  argent,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  eyes  gales — 
Bblabay,  Ireland. 

Bany  of  six  or  and  sable,  on  a  pale  gnles  an  eye  argent  weeping  and 
dropping  or — ^Donox,  Suffolk. 

Aznre,  a  chcTron  or  between  three  eyes  argent — Lsgtbb. 

Argent,  three  cows  passant  sable,  eyes  gules,  collared  or— Benedictine 
Alien  Priory  at  Cowicx. 

Faces :  in  French  arms  the  human  face  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented on  charges,  such  as  roundles,  &c.,  and  in  English  arms 
the  iun  is  generaUy  represented  as  haying  such  a  face.  Leopards' 
and  bucks'  faces  also  occur,  signifying  that  the  head  is  ea- 
hoshedy  i.e.  shewing  only  the  front  portion,  and  badly  expressed. 
Baechu^  faces  is  a  term  also  found,  but  in  this  case  it  would 
haye  been  more  correct  if  they  had  been  blazoned  heads. 

Argent,  a  fesse  humetty  gules :  in  chief  three  leopard's  faces  of  the 
aeoond- Bbabaht. 

Argent,  a  fesse  dancetty  gules ;  in  chief  three  leopard's  faces  sable — Sir 
John  PouMTinBY  [Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1830,  81,  and  88-86]. 

Expanded,  or  expamedt  iq.  du-  nify  that  some  charge  generally 
plajfed.  Some  writers  would  found  curved  (as  a  serpent),  is 
confine  the   term  duplayed  to  borne  straight. 

birds  of  prey,  and  apply  that  of  Eyrant,  or  AyrarU  :    applied    to 
expanded  to  tame  fowls.  eaglee  and  other  birds,  as  if  sit 

Extendant:  also  used  in  the  sense         ting  on  their  nests. 

of  displayed,  and  likewise  to  sig-  Eyry :  the  neat  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
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Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  sable,  between  three  eetoilee  gnles 
Btreaming  on  the  dexter  side  downwards  in  bend  or,  three  book's  laees 
of  the  first — Atlivf,  oo.  Wilts. 

Argent,  three  Baoohns'  laees,  oonped  at  the  shonldeia  elothes  gcdea — 
Bboicall. 

Faggot :  This  was  borne  by  the  now  extinct  Company  of 
WooDMOVGSSSy  of  London,  as  shewn  in  the  margin, 
and  yery  similar  to  the  bundle  of  latht,  q.v.,  so  mnch 
so  that  in  a  Cottoniaa  MS.  the  arms  are  blazoned  as 
charged  with  a  handle  of  laths  yert.  In  another  coat 
of  arms  the  faggots  are  sometimes  blazoned  as  the 
military  fascines.  Faggot. 

GkUes,  a  sword  ereot  argent,  hilt  and  pommel  or,  enfiled  with  a  dnoal 
coronet  of  the  last  between  two  flannohes  of  the  second,  each  charged 
with  a  faggot  proper;  [elsewhere  bUnoned,  argent,  a  chevron  sable  be- 
tween faggots  of  the  second] — ^Woodmonobrs'  Company,  London,  1716. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  bundles  of  faggots  (or  fascines) 
sable  as  many  bezants — Stalwosth. 

Falcorif  (fr,  faitcon),  is  found  as  an  heraldic  bearing  as  early 
as  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  if  not  earlier,  and  with  it  it  will 
be  conyenient  to  associate  other  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  hawk 
and  yarrow-hawk  (fr.  epervier),  the  goshawk  (which,  has  not  been 
observed  in  French  arms),  the  kite  (fr.  milan),  of  which  the 
heads  occur  in  one  English  coat  of  arms,  and  the  merh'on,  of 
which  the  wings  are  mentioned  (the  emerilUon  being  still  a 
French  term  used  for  a  species  of  falcon).  The  French  names 
occur  of  gerfaut  in  the  arms  of  La.  Yalettb 
Guyenne  (old  fr.  girfauk\  and  the  faucannet 
in  the  arms  of  Mouchet  Franche  Comt6.  A 
eroiDned  falcon  with  a  sceptre  was  the  badge  of 
Anse  Boletn,  and  was  also  afterwards  adopted 
by  her  daughter,  Queen  ELizABxra. 

There  are  no  conyentionul  ways  of  represent- 
ing the  difference  of  the  species  of  birds  of 
prey  in    heraldic  design,   and    they  are   fro- 


Bftdgeof  Amrs 
BoLinr. 


Faiili,  (fr.):  of  a  chevron^  when      Falchion.    8ee£fa5re. 
broken  into  one  or  more  pieces.        Falotf  (ir.).    See  LanUm. 
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qncntly  blazoned  with  the  same  descriptive  tenns  as  are  applied 

to  the  eagle.     They  may  be  close,  or  preying 

(fr.  empiitant),  and  this  is  also  described  as 

loUinff,  or  trussing;   they  may  be  surgerwU, 

or  rising,  overt,  hovering,  volant,  &c.;  also  the 

wings  are  often  described.     When  the  beak 

and  talons  are  of  a  different  tincture,  they 

are  said  to  be  armed  of  that  tincture. 

A  hawk  trnsslBf . 

Sire  Thomas  de  Hanyilb,  de  azure  a  iij  girfanks  de  or  e  mie  damioe 
[Le.  fesse  dancetty]  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Bit  Johan  le  Fauconkb,  de  argent  a  iij  faucomis  de  goules Ibid. 

Argent,  three  Bi>arrow-hawk8  olose  gales— Hatdob,  Lancaster. 

Azmre,  a  goshawk  argent — ^MicmuiOsovB. 

Sable,  three  marlion's  sinister  wings  displayed  argent— Aicomb,  Devon. 

Ermine,  a  milrind  sable ;   on  a  chief  aznre,  two  marlion's  wings  or— 
Mn<L8,Eent. 

Sable,  a  marlion's  wing  in  fesse  argent,  between  [ 
four  crosses  formy  or,  two  and  two— Dtob,  Nor- 
folk. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  or  between  three  falcons 
dose  argent,  three  roses  gules— Nicolas  Closi,  Bp. 
of  Carlisle,  1450 ;  of  Lichfield,  1452. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  falcons  close 
argent— BmXiBT,  Bp.  of  Boohester ,  1547 ;  of  London, 
155&-53. 

Sable,  a  falcon  rising  overt  or — Sir  Nicolas  Fbchs.  Clobb. 

Gules,  a  falcon  rising,  wings  expanded  argent— Howsll,  Bp.  of  Bristol, 
1644-46. 

Sable,  a  falcon  hovering  with  bells  proper  over  a  castle  with  four 
towers  argent — Lanton,  Cornwall. 

Or,  a  falcon  surgerant  azure  beaked  or — CiBwan,  Llwydiarth. 

Gules,  a  hawk  reguardant,  trussing  a  bird  all  argent — Goodwin. 

Gules,  a  hare  argent  seized  by  a  goshawk  or — ^Dbnsktn. 

Sable,  a  falcon  or  preying  on  a  duck  argent ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
a  cross  botonny  gules — ^Madan,  or  Maddbn,  Wilts. 

Azure,  a  hawk  volant  argent  seizing  a  heron  also  volant  or — Foxra- 


But  more  especially  a  faleon,  as  also  a  hawk,  is  represented 
with  the  appurtenances  which  belong  to  the  art  of  falconry, 
tbat  is,  it  is  blazoned  frequently  as  belled  (fr.  griUetS)  wid  jessed 
of  such  a  tincture. 
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The  hells  (fr.  grtlUU)  are  little  hollow  circular  hella,  of  metal, 
haying  a  slit  on  one  side,  and  some  hard  substance  within,  which 
produces  a  jingling  sound  when  they  are  shaken;  this  is  at- 
tached to  the  hawk's  legs  hy  jesses  {fr,  jets),  or  thongs 
of  leather.  To  the  jesses,  it  is  said,  are  attached 
the  varvelSf  sometimes  written  vervels,  or  rings. 

Sable,  three  hawk's  bells  or — Bkllschaicbbr. 

Hawk's  BdL 

The  leash  is  the  line  by  which  a  hawk  is 
held  (an  example  is  noted  under  heron). 

The  hawVs  lure  is  a  decoy  used  in  fal- 
conry, consisting  of  two  wings  joined  with 
a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  the 
ring.     The  line  is  sometimes  nowed. 

Gtdes,  a  hawk's  lure  argent — ^Wabbb. 

The  pereh  (fr,  perehe),  to  which  a  hawk 
is  sometimes  borne  chained,  or  fastened  by 
the    leash  (fr.  Uf),   generally   consists    of 
two  cylindrical  pieces    of  wood  joined  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  J- 

The  bird  also  may  be  represented  hooded  (fr.  ehaperonnf); 
whilst  the  hood  itself  also  appears  as  a  separate  charge.  The 
hawker's  glove  is  also  found  mentioned. 

Sable,  a  goshawk  argent,  armed,  jessed  and  belled  or— Boltov. 

Sable,  two  bendlets  between  tbree  hawk's  bells  argent— Braoshaw. 

Gules,  a  lion  passant  ermine,  between  three 
hawk's  lores  argent — Chsstbb,  oo.  Gloaeester. 

Gules,  on  a  fesse  argent,  a  hawk's  lore  of  the  - 
first ;  in  chief  a  cinqnefoU,  and  in  base  a  hawk's  \ 
leg,  erased,  jessed  and  belled  of  the  second— Shanke,  V- 
00.  Fife.  \ 

Argent,  on  a  bend  wayy  sable  an  arm  issning 
from  the  sinister  of  the  last ;  perched  on  a  glove  of 
the  first  a  hawk  or — ^HAwxBBxnaB,  oo.  Devon. 

D'asnr,  an  f  auoon  d'argent  ohaperonn^  de  gaenles  Bmaitks. 

peroh£  snr  nn  trono  d'arbre  d'or  aooompagn6  en  chef  de  trois  tieroefenilles 
da  m6me — Fauoov,  Aavergne. 

D'aznr,  A  an  fanoon  d'or  grillet^  d'argent  empi^tant  one  perdrix 
aoBsi  d'or,  beoqae6  et  ongW  de  gaeoles — Yablbt,  Bresse. 
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Airgent,  a  lease  between  three  hawk's  hoods 
gnles — ^A  qaartezing  of  Eibtoh,  Northampton. 

D'argent,  k  trois  chaperons  d'oiseaox  li^  de 
gaeules — "Rafotjvl,  He  de  France. 

Bable,  a  hawk  standing  on  a  peroh  argent, 
beaked  and  legged  or — Hawkbb,  oo.  Wilts. 

Sable,  a  goshawk  perched  on  a  stock  argent, 
umed,  belled  and  jessed  or— Wkxlb,  Devon. 

The  heads  also  of  the  birds  are  some- 
times borne  alone. 

Aznre,  on  a  chevron  between  three  kite*s  heads 
erased  or,  three  roses  gnles— John  Kits,  Bp.  of  Car- 
lisle, 1521-87. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  falcon's  heads 
erased  gnlee  beaked  or — Gabskt. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  three  falcon's  heads  of 
the  field— Bazbb,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1723 ;  of  Norwich, 
1727-38. 

[Two  hawks  proper  are  the  snpporters  to  the  arms 
of  Boss  of  EUraYock.] 


Baksb. 


Fan  :  besides  the /an  or  shruttU  already  noted  under  ha9ik$t, 
there  is  the  ordinary /on,  which  occurs  in  the  insignia  ascribed 
to  the  Fajtmakebs.  The  device  also  seems  to  occur  in  the  arms 
ascribed  in  one  MS.  to  the  company  of  Habbsdajshebs. 

Or,  a  fan  displayed  with  a  moont  of  Tarions  devices  and  colours,  the 
sticks  gales;  on  a  chief  per  pale  gales  and  azore,  on  the  dexter  side 
a  shaving- iron  over  a  handle  of  fan-sticks  tied  together  or ;  on  the  sinister 
ode  a  framed  saw  in  pale  of  the  last — ^Fanmaebbs'  Company  [inc.  1709]. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  fans  (?)  gales  as  many  Catherine 
wheels  or — Company  of  Habbbdashbbs,  anciently  called  Hubbbbs  and 
HoANBBS,  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberias,  D.  10. 

Fanon,  (&•)*  ^^^  ecclesiastical  term,  i.e.  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  sleeve,  or  cufT  of  a  priest's  vestment,  is  only  found 
(like  the  eenser)  in  French  heraldry,  no  English  example  having 
been  met  with. 

D'argent,  a  trois  fanons  de  gaeoles,  doabUs  et  frang6s  de  sinople— 
CuHOKAKPS,  Normandie. 


False  heraldry,  (fr.  faux  arr^      Farriers' I  mplementa.  SeeBut- 
oiriet) :  offending  against  roles.  trice$. 
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Fasces,  (fr.  fauewux) :  the  Boman  fasces,  consisting  of  a 
bundle  of  rods  bound  round  the  helve  of  a  hatchet,  are  found  in 
some  arms,  but  more  frequently  as  a  crest. 

Azure,  a  fasoes  in  pale  or,  with  axe  argent ;  over  all  on  a  fesse  gnles 
three  estoiles  of  the  second— Cardinal  Mazarim,  1601. 

Argent,  a  Boman  fasces  and  sword  saltirewise  proper ;  in  chief  a  pair 
of  balances  held  by  an  armed  arm  azure — HossisoN,  Zetland. 

Per  pale  vert  and  azmre,  a  lion  rampant  argent  crowned  or ;  on  a  canton 
ermine  two  swords  in  saltire  surmounted  by  a  fasoes  impaled  within  a 
wreath  all  or — ^Dobedb,  oo.  Cambridge. 

Ecartel€  auz  1  and  4  d*  argent ;  auz  2  and  8  d'aznr ;  le  2  A  deux  fais- 
oeauz  d^armes  antiques,  le  8  A  un  faiscean  de  meme  A  une  bande  de 
gueules  broohante  sur  le  tout  charg6e  de  trois  ^toiles  d'aigent — Nadjlult 
DB  Button. 

Fer-de-moline,  or ferd€  moulin  (fr.),  also  inkmoltM,  miU-ink, 
miUrindj  millrine^  (fr.  anilU)^  is,  ac- 
cording to  GibboD,  ^'that  piece  of  iron 
that  beareth  and  upholdeth  the  moving 
millstone."  Perhaps  no  charge  has  a 
greater  diversity  of  forms  found  in  an- 
cient drawings ;  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  conventional 
charges  of  heraldry.  It  is,  indeed,  gene- 
rally drawn  like  one  or  other  of  the 
first  two,  but  sometimes  it  appears  like 
the  third.  The  ordinary  position  of  the 
fer-de-mouline  is  erect,  but  it  may  be 
borne  fesswi'se,  or  bendwise. 

Sire  William  Savmsum,  de  or  a  un  fer  de 
molin  de  sable^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  II. 
Sir  Bobert  de  Wylebi,  de  goules  a  un  fer  de  molin  de  argent — Ibid, 
Sire  Bauf  le  Mabxsghai.,  de  or  a  un  fer  de  molin  de  goules — Ibid, 
Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,  a  milrind  of  the  second — Pbichet,  Bp.  of 
Gloucester,  1672-81. 


FersHle-Moalfii. 


Fasce,  (fr.):  tkfene. 

Fasce  en  divise,  (fr.) :  a  fesse  of 

half  its  usual  width,  Lea  bar. 
Fasce,  (fr. ) :  is  equivalent  to  the 

English  barry, 
Fasoines.    See  Faggot, 


Faucille,  (fr.):  Sickle. 

Faux,/aZ«e,  e.g./atcx  armoirie9= 
false  heraldry ;  also  in  old  rolls 
applied  to  erosiet,  etetUeheoiUt 
roundels  t  ^,i=voided. 

Fawn.    See  Deer, 
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QoleB,  a  fer-de-mooline  argent — ^Fbbbb. 

Or,  a  fer-de-mouline  azure — ^Moltnbbs. 

Ermine,  a  fer-de-moline  aznre  pierced  of  the  field— Moldts,  London. 

Argent,  i^n  a  milrind  sable  five  estoiles  of  the  field — ^Vioobxt,  oo.  Derby. 

Asnre,  fift^Bn  fers-de-molineB  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  ram- 
pant pmrpore — Insignia  of  Lincoln's  Inn  [according  to  GuiLLnc]. 

Gules,  a  mill  ink  pierced  argent — Febe,  co.  Stafford. 

Gules,  two  bare  argent ;  oyer  all  an  inkmoline  argent — ^Paunxbton,  eo. 
Stafford. 

Gales,  a  millrind  bendways  argent  between  two  martlets  in  pale  or 
— BuBKiNOHAJf,  Hants. 

Fern,  (fr.  foughe) :  fern-leaves  are  found  on  one  ooat  of 
annSy  and  the  Adder^S'tongue  fern  in  another,  but  no  third  in- 
stance has  been  noticed. 

Aigent,  three  fem-leaves  vert— Vniinai,  Devon. 

Azure,  a  fesse  between  three  adder's-tongae  leaves  or — ^Bbounislanx. 

Ferris:   the  old-fashioned  means  employed  in  striking  a 
light  is  found  as  a  charge  on  one  coat  of  arms. 
Per  pale  argent  and  azure,  a  ferris  oonnterohanged — Boovxb. 

FessOy  sometimes  spelt  f ess,  (h.fasce) :  one  of  the  ordinaries, 
and  though  not  found  so  frequently  perhaps  as  the  bend,  it  is 
used  as  much  as  the  cherron,  and  if  its  kindred  charge  (for  this 
is  not  allowed  to  be  a  diminutive),  the  bar  is  taken  into  account 
more  so.  It  is  the  most  natural  form  to  be  produced  in  the 
construction  of  a  shield,  though  fanciful 
heralds  find  an  origin  for  it  in  the  military 
girdle.  It  should  occupy,  according  to  he- 
raldic rule,  one  third  of  the  height  of  the 
escutcheon,  but  this  proportion  is  almost 
always  considerably  diminished  in  practice. 
Its  position  is  across  the  centre  of  the  shield, 
unless  it  is  described  as  enhanced,  or  abased. 

Walter  de  Goleville,  dor  ung  fece  de  goalz — 
Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HI. 


COLKTILLS. 


Feathers.  See  Plume ;  see  also 
Oitrieh, 

Feathered,  [h,  plumeUi.:  having 
featiiers  or  plumage  [of  an  ar- 
row, fr.einpefin^l. 

Feez,/e<,  Ac.,  old  tr,  fesse. 


Feon.    See  Phecn. 

Fencock.    See  Heron, 

Far  de  chevali^ horse-shoe:  de 

^e^ie  =  arrow-head :   de  javelat 

or  de  lanee,  lance-head. 
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Le  Counte  de  Waewiok  de  gonleB  onunle  de  or,  a  nne  f esfle  de  or^ 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  XL 
Monsire  Symon  de  Coltil,  porte  d'or  a  one  fee  de  gules. 

The /mm  IB  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  variatioiis  as  to  its 
margin  as  haye  already  been  noted  under  the  hend^  &c.,  and  this 
from  earliest  times;  itie/esse  dancetty  was  called  a  dauncct^  and 
when  indented  q.y.  the  number  of  indentations  is  sometimes 
given.    It  is  also  found  humetty  (q.v.)  and  even  with  the  ends 

hotonny. 
Piers  Pbbot,  d'or  ung  feoe  engrele  d*aznr— Boll,  temp.  Hbv.  m. 
John  de  Dbtvzlui,  d'or  ung  feoe  flourey  de  Pan  en  raatre— J&ul. 
Argent,  a  fesse  botonny  gules— Abibson. 

There  cannot  properly  be  more  than  one  fesse  in  a  single  coat 
of  arms ;  if  more  they  are  hare ;  but  still,  in  rare  instances,  in 
old  blazoning  the  tenn/M««  is  used  where  har  would  be  used 
now;  the  term  a  demi^fesse  occurs  also  when  it  is  joined  with 
a  canton.     (See  under  Canton^  arms  of  Ptpakd.) 

Sir  John  de  Waxb,  port  d'or  oy  ij  fesses  de  gnlez  ov  iij  tortens  d'or  en  la 
chef.— FaUdrk  Boll,  ▲.&.  1298,  Habl.  MS.  [Bat  in  the  Boll  in  the  Cot- 
Ionian  MS.  Caligula,  A.  zviiL  ^.d.  1808-14,  these  arms  are  blazoned,  Sire 
Johan  Wakb,  de  or,  a  ij  barres  de  goales,  en  le  ohef  iij  rondels  de  goalee]. 

Sir  Baofi  Pipabt,  porte  d'argent  oy  ung  fees  et  demy  fees  et  le  cantell 
d'azure ;  et  en  le  oantell  quint  foyl  d*or— Falkirk  Boll,  Harl.  MS.  6589. 

Again,  like  the  eh$wr<m,  thefeeee  may  be  ahaeed^  enhanced^  &c. 
Argent,  a  fesse  enhanced  and  a  cbfiYron  gules — Mack. 

And  it  may  be  dehruised  or  broken,  when  it  

would  probably  be  represented  as  in  the  mar- 
gin; though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  "^^ 
practical  application  of  such  terms  as  de- 
bruised,  fracted,  &o.,  as  has  been  shewn  under  the  terms  bend^ 

chevron,  and  downeet. 

Gules,  a  fesse  remoYed  or  debruised  in  the  centre  argent — ^Bboxbosb. 

It  may  be  charged  with  various  devices,  and  very  rarely  is  it 
depressed  by  other  ordinaries,  but  such  cases  do  occur. 

Gules,  a  fesse  ermine  depressed  by  a  pale  of  the  scUne  within  a  bordore 
engrailed  azore — Sponnb.  , 

Or,  a  fesse  chequy  azure  and  argent,  over  tbll  a  bend  engrailed  gules 
within  a  bordure  of  the  third  ehaiged  with  e^ht  muUete  of  the  second — 
Stuabt,  CO.  Oxon.  / 


/ 
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Party  per  fe»9$  (fr.  coup^  is  very  rare  in  comparison  with 
party  per  pale,  While  the  division  into  three  horizontal  por- 
tions (fr.  tierd),  though  comparatiyely  common  in  French  arms, 
is  seldom  if  eyer  fonnd  in  English  examples.     See  Forty, 

Fesewise,  or  feeetaaye,  is  used  to  signify  that  a  charge,  the 
normal  position  of  which  is  npright,  is  placed  lengthways. 

Gnles,  a  sword  lying  fesswise  proper,  hilt  and 
pomel  or,  the  hilt  towards  the  sinister  between 
three  flenrs-de-Hs  of  the  last— Bbownb,  Scotland. 

Fetse-wards  signifies  that  the  charge,  or 
charges,  are  to  he  placed  with  the  hcHds  or 
points  towards  the  centre  of  the  shield,  i.e. 
ihefeese-point. 

Sable,  a  dose  helmet  between  three  spear-heads, 
pointB  fesee-wards — ^Dolbsv,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1632.  Dolsbh. 

Fetterlock:  this,  so  far  as  heraldic  drawing  is  concenied, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  elsewhere  hlazoned  as  shackle' 
Mt,  shaetbolt,  or  manacle.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  'handcuff,'  or 
prisoners'  bolt,  and  generally  represented  as  shewn  in  the 
margin,  though  sometimes  represented  of  a  square  form.  In 
the  arms  of  Shakeblt,  Worcestershire,  they  are  sometimes  re- 
piesented  more  like  oral  rings,  while  in  the 
crest  of  Wtkdhax  the  semicircular  part  is 
generally  represented  as  a  chain,  and  in  the 
badge  of  Prbct  it  is  made  to  resemhle  the  ewivel^ 
as  in  the  arms  of  the  InoirMOirexBS.  A  double 
boH  also  occurs  in  the  arms  of  AirnEBTOK. 

The  deyice  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  more  ancient  rolls, 
but  it  is  found  very  widely  spread  among 
sereral  ancient  families. 

Argent,  a  shaok-bolt  sable — ^Nvthall,  Nat- 
han, Lancashire. 

Qnles,  fiye  shackles  in  fesse  argent — Sha- 


Fettarlook. 


Argent,  a  heart  gnles,  within  a  fetterlock 
sable — ^LocKHABT,  Scotland. 

A  lion's  head  erased  or,  within  a  fetterlock  of 
the  last — Crest  o<  Wthdham,  Earl  of  Egremont 


KOTHALb 
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Amuwmtok, 


AEore,  a  fetterlock  and  key  argent — Uabbn. 

Sable,  on  a  bend  between  two  pair  of  mana- 
cles argent  three  pheons  bendwise  in  bend 
gules;  a  chief  or  charged  with  a  demi-lion 
rampant  issnant  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  lozenges 
asnre — ^Thomas  Johnson,  oo.  York. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  fetterlookB 
p  padlocks]  gules — Gbisbsom,  Dumfries. 

Sable,  two  single  shack-bolts  and  one  double 
one  argent — ^Andbbton,  Chesh.  and  Lane,  [also 
blazoned  three  double  shaok-bolts]. 

Aigent,  an  anchor  in  pale  azure,  the  ring  or ; 
the  anchor  surmounted  with  a  fetterlock  of  the 

second,  within  the  fetterlock  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  ooohor  a  sword 
erect  of  the  last,  hilt  and  pomel  or ;  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  anchor  a  rose  gules — ^Insignia  of  the  town 
of  Bbwdlbt,  Worcestershire. 

A  falcon  displayed  within  a  closed  fetter- 
lock was  a  had^e  of  King  Edward  IV.  for  the 
dukedom  of  York.  The  example  is  taken  from 
the  brazen  gates  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  at  Westminster. 

Fig^ree,  (fr.^yud):  the  tree  and  the  leaves  occur,  but  no 
instance  of  the  fruit  being  borne  in  English  arms  has  been  ob- 
served. 

Per  fesse  wavy  gules  and  argent,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant 
erminois,  in  base  on  a  mount  vert  a  fig-tree  proper — Mibtlb. 

Per  chevron  argent   and   gules,  three  fig-leaves  oounterchanged — 
Gbevbs. 


Badge  of  Sbw.  IT. 


Fermaile,  (i.e./er  de  maille).  See 
Buckle. 

Fettered :  used  in  one  case  of  a 
Uon*»  forefeet.  In  the  case  of  a 
horse  the  term  tpaneelled  is  used. 

Feuill^,  (fr.):  leaved,  ie.  of  a  tree 
or  plant  having  leaves. 

Fich6,  (fr.) :  fitehy. 

Fiddle,    ^ee  Violin, 

Field,  (fr.  champ) :  the  ground  or 
surface  of  the  shield  on  which  all 
charges  are  placed.    See  Bkucn. 


Field,  a,  is  represented  in  one 
case  with  a  river  of  water,  q.v. 

Field-pieces.    See  Guns. 

Fier,  (fr.) :  of  a  lion  enraged. 

Fierte,  (fr.) :  applied  to  the  teeth 
of  whales. 

Fifes.    See  Pipe*. 

Figured,  (fr.  figuri) :  the  son, 
moon,  and  some  other  charges 
are  so  termed  when  drawn  with 
human  countenances,  as  if  re- 
flected in  them. 
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Fimbriated  I  (fr.  hordd) :  said  by  Btrict  heralds  to  be  applied 
only  to  an  ordinary  or  other  charge  having  a  narrow  edging  of 
some  other  tincture  all  round  it,  so  that  if  any  part  touches  the 
outer  edging  of  the  shield  without  the  border  being  continued  in 
that  part  the  term  should  not  be  applied,  but  the  term  sdged 
infstead.  This  distinction,  however,  is  never  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. The  orossesy  for  instance,  in  what  is  termed  the  Union 
Jack  (see^^)  are  always  blazoned  as  fimbriated,  and  many 
other  examples  might  be  cited.  When  applied  to  the  dolphin 
it  probably  only  extends  along  the  dorsal  ridge. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  sable,  fimbriated  or,  between  two  grey- 
hounds coorant  of  the  second,  three  fiears-de-lys  of  the  third — Bakxb. 

Gales,  on  a  bend  sable  fimbriated  or,  two  pierced  mullets  and  as  many 
ducks  argent  membered  of  the  first  alternately — Sir  Bobert  Bussbll. 

Finches:  beneath  this  term  it  has  been  thought  well  to 
comprise  a  number  of  birds  of  the ^nch  tribe,  examples  of  which 
are  found  in  heraldic  blazon.  In  many  cases  only  single  in- 
stances have  been  met  with,  and  some  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  the  name.  They  are  as  follows, 
and  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  foreign  arms  the  scientific  names 
according  to  Linnaeus  have  been  added  to  each :  The  Goldfinch 
{eardttdia) 'j  the  Bulfineh  {pyrrhula);  the  Chaffinch  (Jringilla 
Calebs)  \  the  Br  ambling  {/ringilla  montifringilla)  \  the  Canary 
{fringiUa  canaria);  the  Linnet  {/ringilla  cannabina)^  and  the 
Pinxan,  This  last  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  which  occurs  in 
any  of  the  old  rolls,  and  it  has  evidently  been  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  the  name.  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  is  the  bird  meant, 
but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  chaffinch,  ie.  the  modern  £r. 
pinson.  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  possible  to  fix  upon 
the  equivalents  of  the  above  in  the  French  lists  of  arms. 


Filberts.     Bee  Hazel  Fili^re,  (fr.):  a  very  narrow  bor- 
File :   See  LdbeU  A  file  with  three         der  not  used  in  English  arms, 

labela  ia  more  properly  called  a  Fillet.    SeeC^/.    Itisalsonsed 
label  of  three  points.  as  a  band  round  the  head  of  a 

Filet,  (fr.):  a  narrow  band;  bnt         person, 

the  tenn  is  used  ixiegiilarly.  See  Finned,  of  doVpHm  or  JUh^  when 
CHef  and  Cotiee,  the  fins  are  of  another  tincture. 
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Argent,  a  oheTron  sable  between  three  goldfinches  proper—- Molkmiox, 
Cornwall.    [Borne  also  by  Gox7u>S]fiTH,  Kent,  and  Qoold,  go.  Cork.] 

Or,  a  fesse  between  three  bnlfinches  proper — ^Alpin. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  inyeeted  argent  between  three  crescents,  each  snr- 
moonted  by  a  mullet  of  eight  points  or  as  many  chaffinches  proper — 
Chawsbs,  LiyerpooL 

Argent,  three  bramblings  proper ;  a  chief  gules — ^Bramblet. 

Sable,  on  a  bend  or,  three  canary  birds  proper— EnrKBnt  of  that  Sk. 

Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  linnets  proper — Cabdalx, 
Hagley,  1590. 

Sire  .  . .  MoTTNFTNzoN,  de  argent  a  un  lioii  de  sable  a  un  pinzon  de  or 
en  le  espandle  [ie.  on  the  shoulder] — Boll,  temp.  En.  IL 

Vert,  on  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  plates,  each  charged  with 
a  pyncheon  (i.e.  goldfinch)  proper,  as  many  pansies,  stalked  proper^-* 
MoBGAN,  Bp.  of  S.  David's,  1554-69  (grant  a.i>.  1553,  College  of  Arms). 

Fire :  flames  of  fire  (fr,  flammes)  are  not  at  all  a  rare  device 
in  coats  of  arms,  though  not  observed  to  occur  in  arms  before  the 
sixteenth  century;  sometimes  by  themselves,  but 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  other  charges, 
e.g.  Altar,  Beaeoriy  Bush,  Fireball,  Firebrand,  &c., 
when  the  t&rm  flammant,  or  flaming,  is  used.  When 
emblazoned  the  flames  may  be  represented  by  gules 
and  or  altematiDg. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  dancette,  between  three  fiames  of  fire  gules,  a  lamb  oon- « 
chant,  between  two  estoiles  argent — ^Ascribed  to  Hoopeb,  Bp.  of  Glou- 
cester, 155(^-54 ;  also  of  Worcester,  1552-53. 

Azure,  a  book  open  between  three  flames  of  fire 
proper,  within  a  bordure  argent,  charged  with  four 
mullets  and  so  many  crosses  crosslets  as  the  first 
— Smith,  Edinburgh. 

Ermine,  two  fiames  in  saltire  gules — ^Leioht, 
Hants. 

Azure,  flames  of  flre  proper — ^BBAxn>EB,  Hants. 

Argent,  a  chevron  voided  azure  between  three 
(another  two)  flames  of  flre  proper— Wblls,  co. 
Monmouth. 

Aigent,  a  bend  between  three  crescents  flammant  proper — ^Padbon, 
Hants  [granted  1590]. 

Argent,  three  hearts  flammant  gules — Heabt,  Scotland. 

Argent,  two  billets  raguled  and  trunked  placed  saltirewise,  the  sinister 
Buxmonnted  of  the  dexter  azure,  their  tops  flaming  proper— >Shub8Tab2:.b. 


FUmen. 
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S.Anihonjf'i  Fire  is  named  in  the  following  singular  ooat 
of  arms: — 

Or,  on  a  fesse  ohequy  azure  and  argent,  in  chief  two  stars  of  the 
Beoond ;  quartering  argent  a  gaUey,  oars  in  action  sable  with  8.  Anthony's 
fire  on  the  topmast,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  quarters  a  eresoent  for 
diflerenoe— StswabTi  InneroTtie,  Scotland. 

Fire-ball,  (fir.  hombe)i  a  homh -shell,  or  grenade,  with  fire 
issuing  from  a  hole  in  the  top,  or  sometimes  from  two  or  more 
holes.    Por  Firebrand,  see  Torch. 

Aznre,  a  fire-ball  or  flamed  proper — Dan- 
GABTEB,  00.  Berks,  granted  1556. 

Aigent,  a  fire-ball  proper  held  in  the  dexter 
paw  of  a  lion  rampant  sable  —  Ball,  eo. 
Chester.  Flre-Uili.' 

Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  or ;  in  chief  a  naval  crown  between  two 
bombs  of  the  last  fired  proper — Graves. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  mnllets  of  the  last  a  bomb-shell 
bursting  proper — Bknslbt,  London. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  between  three  fire-balls  sable  fired  in  fonr  places— 
Ball,  Devon  [but  it  is  also  blazoned  elsewhere  as  between  three  balls 
sable  with  fonr  tassels]. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gales  between  three  grenades  sable  fired  proper  a 
plate — SiLVEBTOP,  Northumberland. 

Ennine,  a  lion  rampant  sable  between  in  chief  two  torteauz,  and  in 
base  a  hand  grenade  exploding  proper — ^Ball,  Norfolk. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  gules,  on  a  chief  engrailed  ermine  three  hand 
grenades  proper — ^Botcott,  Norfolk. 

Fire-chest:  a  figure  resembling  an  iron 
box  nsed  to  contain  fire  to  warm  a  hall  is 
drawn  as  in  the  margin  in  Berry's  Heraldry,  and 
attributed  as  a  crest  to  one  of  the  families  of 
PaTCE.  It  is  said  to  have  been  blazoned  as  a 
fire-heaeon,  but  probably  its  use  was  domestic^ 
not  military. 

Fired  :  the  term  is  especially  used  of  a  grenade,  oifire-hall, 
when  represented  bursting,  or  of  a  cannon  with  flames  of  fire 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  See  Gun.  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  flammant  or  infiamed,  e.g.  of  a  beacon. 

8 
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Fishf  {fr.  pouwn):  in  the  earlier  arms  (as  in  the  ease  of 
beasts)  very  few  yarieties  of  fish  indeed  are  found  mentioned 
in  heraldio  bearings.  In  the  four  rolls  of  arms  referred  to 
ander  the  summaries  of  heaats^  birds,  &o.,  yiz.  of  Henry  III., 
of  Edward  L,  11.,  and  III.,  the  only  fish  represented  are  the 
Lueiet  or  Pikes,  and  the  Barbel.  But  in  later  arms  we  find 
named  between  thirty  and  forty  varieties  of  fish,  as  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Synopsis.  As  in  the  case  of  the  birdfj 
a  large  proportion  are  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  as 
lueis  for  Lucy,  eeh  for  Ems,  and  ehub  for  Ghobbb;  hence, 
too,  we  find  mauy  local  names  of  fish  introduced,  some  of 
which  it  has  been  difficult  to  identify,  such  as  the  btrt  fish 
(see  under  turbot),  the  cob  and  the  iperUng  (see  AdrrMe^),  the 
Spalding  J  and  the  ivhbe  fish.  The  last,  howerer,  borne  by  the 
family  of  Titbbe,  are  usually  blazoned  gurnets,  q.y. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  term  fish  had 
a  much  wider  meaning  than  we  now  give  it.  In  unscientific 
days  not  only  the  Dolphin  was  considered  a  fish,  but,  as  already 
said  in  the  notice  of  this  mammal,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
king  of  fishes.  At  the  same  time  the  WhdU  was  classed  aa 
a  fish,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea.  Also  the  erustaesa,  such 
as  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  the  moUusea,  such  as  the  escallop  and 
whelk,  were  considered  as  fish,  or  at  least  what  were  called 
shell-fish. 

When  a  fish  is  mentioned  without  any  definite  name,  it  may 
be  drawn  perhaps  like  a  trout  or  herring. 

Per  fess  gnles  and  or,  in  base  a  wolf  passant  regoardant  vert,  holding 
in  his  moath  a  fish  of  the  third ;  in  chief  . . .  Etxhkwau). 

Azure,  three  otters  passant  in  pale  or,  each  holding  in  his  month  a  fiah 
argent — Pboudb,  Kent. 

Vert,  three  fishes  hauriant  or,  spotted  gules — Dooob. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  between  six  fishes  hanriant  argent — Coofkb. 

Argent,  on  two  bars  wavy  azxure,  three  fishes  naiant  two  and  one,  or 

in  fesse  a  mount  vert,  charged  with  a  dove  rising,  nimbed  of  the  third 

HiXiSET,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1635-1538. 


FiMree.    SeePifM.  Fish-hook.    BeeHbofc. 

Firm.    See  Thnrnghout,  Fish-weel.    See  WssU 
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As  has  been  already  pcnnted  out  under  dolphin  several  Lord 
Uayors  of  London  bore  this  supposed  fish  in  their  arms,  by 
reason  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Fishmokosbs'  Com- 
panies. The  two  Companies  of  Salt  and  Stocx-vish  kokoebs 
were  united  in  1536,  when  they  obtained  a  charter  from 
Heoiy  YIII.  Li  their  old  Hall,  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London,  there  were  arms  in  the  windows  of  twenty-two  Lord 
ICayors,  who  had 'been  ehosen  from  the  Fishmongers'  Company. 

Fish  are,  as  a  rule,  borne  upright,  when  the  old  French  term 
hauriant  is  used,  i.e.  the  heads  are  supposed  to  be  just  above 
the  water,  and  to  be  taking  in  air ;  but  they  are  also  often  borne 
extended,  when  the  old  term  naiant,  or  swimming,  is  applied : 
and  so  it  is  generally  stated  which  of  these  two  should  be  the 
position  of  the  fish,  though  if  not,  the  first  must  be  assumed. 
If  two  fish  are  *  retpeeting  one  another,^  or  mdoned^  the  upright 
or  hauriant  position  is  implied,  or  infuse  the  naiant  position. 
Two  fish  may  also  be  drawn  «n  ialttre,  &c.  The  term  emhowed 
appears  to  be  applied  only  to  the  Dolphin,  and  the  same  of 
v9ranL  The  term  urinant,  i.e.  diving,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  fish  with  the  head  downwards.  Besides  the  above,  the 
terms  aHumi  (fr.),  when  the  eyes  are  of  some  bright  tincture, 
and  pamU  (fr.),  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  fish  is  as 
it  were  gasping,  are  applied  by  French  heralds,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  by  English  writera  Dolphins  and  sometimes  other  fish 
may  hejinned  of  another  tincture  than  that  of  the  body. 

In  French  heraldry  the  following  have  been  observed :  truiie, 
Iwnng^  saumony  hroehet  (pike),  carpe,  ttMche^  eperlan  (smelt), 
kmproie^  roue  (roach),  and  rouget  (gurnet). 

Per  pale  azure  and  porpure,  a  fish  hauriant  or— Yauohan,  Wales, 
[Granted  U91]. 
Qoks,  a  fish  naiant  argent — Habbbon,  oo.  Chester. 
(joleB,  three  fish  conjoined  at  their  tails,  in  triangle  or,  heads  sable — 

BiBHBACK. 

A];gent,  three  fishes'  heads  meeting  in  the  fess  point  argent— TwnrxTir. 
Onles,  a  fish  in  bend  argent — Nstb. 
Argent,  two  fishes  in  saltire  azure— Gedmbt,  eo.  Linooln. 
Vert,  a  dol^un  nxinant  (or  in  pale,  tail  in  chief)  or— MoirmNNT, 
Kant. 
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Fitch^  (fr.  fiohi),  fitehy,  or  fiUhed,  are 
terms  signifying  pointed  at  the  lower  end, 
they  are  chiefly  applied  to  crosses,  or  crosslets. 
See  CrosSf  §  19,  where  several  examples  will 
be  found.  Crosses  may  be  simply  ^A^^  that  croHesflteby. 
is,  from  the  middle  downwards,  or  only^^A^ 
at  the  foot  CroeaenJUchie  of  all  four  are  men-  tfli 
tioned  by  theoretical  writers,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  examples  occur.  The  pale  has  some- 
times the  tower  terminated  pointed. 

Argent,  a  pale  pointed  in  base  gules  between  two 
oinquefoils  of  the  second — ^Abohdauj,  Ireland. 

The  terms  double  fitched  and  treble  fttehed 
have  been  awkwardly  applied  by  heraldic 
writers  to  crosses,  the  ends  of  which  terminate 
as  shewn  in  the  margin.     See  Cross^  §  19.  fitted. 

Flagy  (fr.  drapeau) :  the  flag,  like  the  shield,  was  ornamented 
with  heraldic  devices,  &c. ;  and  further  than  this,  it  appears 
itself  sometimes  as  a  charge :  a  few  notes  on  the  names  of  flags 
are  therefore  appended.  As  already  pointed  out,  a  distinction 
has  been  made  between  a  banner  which  is  a  sqftareflag,  and  hflag 
proper,  though  it  is  rather  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  one* 

Aznre,  a  chevron  between  three  flags  displayed  argent — ^Dbukbon. 

Argenti  a  sal  tire  between  four  laurel  leayes  vert,  on  a  chief  embattled 
aznre  two  French  flags  in  saltire,  sormounted  by  a  sword  erect  all 
proper;  oyer  the  sword  Bonrbon  in  gold  letters — Sir  Henry  ExATmo, 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  1859. 

Argent,  a  lymphad  with  sail  furled  on  a  sea  in  base  proper,  at  the  poop 
a  flag  flying  towards  the  bow  argent  fimbriated  vert,  charged  with 
a  pomme  in  fesse,  on  a  chief  gales  three  bezants  each  charged  with 
a  mullet — ^Uttsbson,  Sussex. 

The  Standard,  (fr.  estendart),  is  a  long  flag,  gradually  be- 
coming narrower  towards  the  point,  which,  unless  the  standard 
belong  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  must  be  split.     The 

Fizure:  anamegiyeninthe*Boke      Fixed.    See  ThnmghouL 
of  S.  Alban's'  to  a  baton.  Flagon.    See  Ewer, 
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following  figure  is  taken  from  a  pedigree  of  the  WiLLotJGHBX 
fanuly,  o.  temp.  Eliz.    It  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

In  the  chief,  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  renuuBder  hdng  parted  per 
fene  or  and  gules  [the  livery  coloiirs],  divided  into  three  portions  by  the 
white  scroll  containing  the  motto.  In  the  first  the  cognizance — a  griffin 
passant  argent,  armed  blue.  In  the  second  crest,  an  owl  crowned 
proper,  upon  a  wreath  of  the  family  colours.  The  fringe  green  and 
white,  the  colonrs  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor. 


Wiixovonr. 


Standards  of  different  dimensions  are  assigned  by  beraldic 
writers  to  eacb  rank,  from  an  emperor's  standard  of  eleven 
yards  long,  down  to  a  baronet's  of  four  yards. 

What  is  now  called  the  Royal  Standard^  namely  a  iquareflag 
bearing  ihe  royal  arms,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  banner , 
for  a  standard  cannot  be  square,  and  ought  only  to  contain 
crests,  badges,  mottoes,  and  ornaments,  and  not  the  arms,  but 
custom  has  sanctioned  the  name.  The  royal  standards,  how- 
ever, were  anciently  of  the  true  form,  though  the  devices  have 
varied ;  that  of  Edw.  III.  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

In  the  chief  the  cross  of  S.  George,  the  remainder  party  per  fesse  azure 
and  gules,  and  divided  into  three  portions  by  a  white  scroll,  bearing 

— ^DlEU  ET  HON  DbOIT. 

In  the  first,  a  Lion  of  England  between  in  chief  a  coronet  of  crosses 
pates  and  fleurs-de-lys  between  two  clouds  irradiated  proper;  in  base, 
a  doud  between  two  coronets.  In  the  second,  in  chief  a  coronet ;  in 
base,  an  irradiated  cloud.  The  third,  quarterly  1  and  4,  an  irradiated 
doud,  2  and  3  a  coronet. 

■ 

Standards  are  sometimes  named  in  coats  of  arms. 

Gules,  on  a  standard  argent,  fringed  or,  in  saltire,  with  a  broken  spear 
of  the  second,  a  cross  of  the  first — Smyth,  Scotland  [granted  1765.] 

Argent,  three  standards  (another  vanes)  sable  in  an  orle  gul( 
Ytbiist. 
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The   Union  Jaeh.    The  national  flag  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  is  ako,  properly  speaking,  a  banner  and  not  a  flag,  but 

as  custom  has  sancti(Tned  the  name,  it  is  given  here  instead  of 

under  banner.    It  was  the  banner  of  8.  George  (argent,  a  oroes 

gules),  to  which  the  banner  of  S.  Andrew  (arare,  a  saltire 

argent)  was  united  (instead  of  being  quartered  according  to 

ancient  custom)  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  proclamation  dated  April 

12,  1606.    It  would  then  have  been  blazoned  as  follows: — 

Azure,  a  saltire  argent,  surmoimted 
by  a  oroBS  gules,  fimbriated  {more  so- 
ourately  edged)  of  the  second. 

The  white  edging  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  prevent  one  colour 
from  being  placed  upon  another, 
but  this  precaution  washardly  neces- 
sary, for  the  mere  contact  of  the 
red  cross  and  blue  fleld  would 
have  been  authorized  by  numerous 
precedents.  This  combination  was 
constituted  the  national  flag  of  Great  Britain  by  a  royal  proda* 
mation  issued  July  28,  1707. 

No  further  change  was  made  until  the  union  with  Ireland, 

Jan.  1,  1801,  previous  to  which  in- 
structions were  given  to  combine 
the  banner  of  B.Patrick  (argent, 
a  saltire  gules)  with  the  crosses  of 
8.  George  and  8.  Andrew.  In  obe- 
dience to  these  instructions,  the 
present  national  flag  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  was  produced, 
which  may  perhaps  best  be  blazoned 
thus  (tiiough  there  is  difference  of  ^"^  '•«^'  ^*°^- 

opinion  as  to  the  correct  manner).  It  must  be  drawn  with 
upper  quarters  of  the  saltire  argent  towards  the  staff,  and  lower 
quarters  argent  away  from  it. 

Azure,  the  saltires  of  S.  Patrick  and  S.  Andrew  quarterly  per  saltire. 
eounterohanged  argent  and  gales;  the  latter  fimbriated  of  the  seoond; 
surmoonted  by  the  oroes  of  S.  Qeoige  of  the  third,  fimbriated  as  the  last. 


Argnt.    h  Asve. 
0  Onlcs. 
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The  word  Jack  is  of  doabtful  origin^  poflsibly  some  trifling 
mcident  may  baye  given  the  name.  Philologists  have  derived 
it  firom  the  surooat,  charged  with  a  red  cross  anciently  used  by 
the  English  soldiery,  which  was  once  called  a  jacque  (whence 
the  word  jacket)  :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Union 
Jack  ever  appears  before  the  name  jacque  had  quite  gone  out 
of  use.  Others  suggest  that  the  name  of  Jacques  was  given  by 
the  French  in  allusion  to  King  Jambs,  in  whose  reign  the  union 
took  place.    But  these  are  mere  guesses. 

The  Oonfanon  is  said  to  differ  from  a  banner  in  this  respect 
that  instead  of  being  square  and  fastened  to  a  transverse  bar, 
the  gonfanon,  though  of  the  same  figure,  was  fixed  in  a  frame 
made  to  turn  like  a  modem  ship's  vane,  with  two  or  three 
BtreamerSy  or  tails. 

Ouidonf  or  (fr.  Omdhomnu),  is  a  flag  resembling  the  standard 
in  form,  but  less  by  one  third,  and  generally  ending  in  a  point. 
An  tmeieni  was  a  name  given  to  the  guidon  carried  at  funerals. 

Quarterly  sable  and  argent,  the  first  quarter  occupied  hy  a  lion  ram- 
pant of  the  second,  over  all  a  representation  of  the  guidon  of  the  Thirty- 
ftnt  Begiment  (. . . .  two  laurel  leaves  saltirewise ....  below  the  Union 
Jaek)  in  bend  sinister— Btno,  Earl  and  Baron  Strafford. 

Pennon:  a  flag  resembling  the  guidon  in  shape,  but  only 
half  the  aze.  It  is  not  to  be  charged  with  arms,  but  only  with 
crests,  heraldic  and  ornamental  devices,  and  mottos. 

La  ot  meint  richa  goamement  Meint  bean  penon  en  lanoe  mis 

Brod6  snr  aendans  e  samis  Meint  banier  deploi^. 

BoU  of  CarUverook,  a.d.  1800. 

Argent,  two  lanoes  in  salUre  sable,  pennons  gales,  suzmoonted  by  an 
esquire's  helmet  azure — Cunxsgalbs. 
Or,  three  pennons  m  ehief  sable — ^Loodb,  Scotland. 

A  kind  of  pennon  seems  also  to  have  been  called  an  ancient, 
bnt  many  of  these  names  appear  to  be  loosely  used.  See  Banner, 

The  Pennant  in  ships  is  probably  the  same.  It  sometimes 
ends  in  a  point,  more  often  it  is  forked.  In  the  former  case 
it  iM  also  called  a  streamer. 

Argent,  a  saltire  wavy  sable  between  two  human  hearts  gules  in  flanks 
a  dexter  hand  gules  holding  a  oioas  crosslet  azuze  in  chief,  and  a  ship 
(egoaie  rigged)  proper  with  pennants  gules  in  base    John  Tatlob,  Orkney. 
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•  PennoneeUef  or  Penuill:   the  diminntive  of  the  pennon,  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  at  the  end  of  a  ^ 
lance.    As  nsed  at  funerals,  they  are 
very  small  .pointed  flags  charged  with 
crests  and  ornaments. 

A  demi-lion  argent  iasning  from  a  dnoal  Forked  pennoo. 

ooronet,  and  holding  a  pennoncelle  gales 
charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant  or,  the  staff  of  the  last — Ozest  of 
Bbomlvt,  Staff,  and  Warw. 

Favon:  a  triangular  flag  about  four  or  Ave  yards  long, 
tapering  from  about  half  a  yard  in  width  to  a  point,  the  lower 
side  being  at  a  right-angle  to  the  staff. 

£anderolh,  a  narrow  but  long  flag  or  streamer  sometimes 
attached  to  the  staff  beneath  the  flag  itself. 

Vane,  sometimes  written  toyn,  also  signifies  a  little  flag. 

Flagstone :  a  charge  in  the  insignia  of  the  London  Company 
of  Payioubs,   and  probably  nowhere  else.    It 

is  represented  as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  thxee  flag-stones  sable^ 
Company  of  Patioues.  FUg-stone. 

F\auncheSt  flaneheSfJianks,  orfianques^  sometimes  also  yRxWr 
tenjlasques,  are  always  borne  in  pairs,  though  by  some  writers 
the  last  are  considered  rather  as  diminutives  of  the  flanches, 
i.e.  not  projecting  so  far  into  the  shield.  Voider*  are  said 
to  be  of  similar  form,  and  with  still  less  projection,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  charged,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  cases  occur  in  any  ordinary  blazon. 
The  square  flaunehes  are  drawn  like  two 
projecting  triangles,  the  outer '  edge  of 
each  side  of  the  shield  forming  the  base 

respectively. 

Cr,  two  flaonohes  gules — ^Laneboost  Pbiobt, 
Comberland. 

Sable,  two  talhot's  heads  coaped  or,  between 
as  many  flannohes  ermine  —  H^vab,  London, 
1687,  and  Norfolk. 


Laxbhomt  Priory. 


Flambeau,  (fr.)'  torch. 

Flam  bant,  (tr.)i  flaming;  e.g.  of 


a  pale  wavy,  and  ending  in  a 
point  like  a  flame. 
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Aigent,  three  palets  azure   between  two  square  flaoziehes  gal< 

IfoSTLTOH. 

Or,  three  palete,  over  all  two  square  flanks  gules — MoBBLTOir. 

Asnre,  two  talbof  s  heads  erased  or,  between  as  many  flasqnes  ermine 
— Hkbyabb,  Marshland. 

Argent,  three  martlets  m  pale;  on  two  flaunohes  sable  three  lions 
passant  of  the  field—Thomas  Bbown,  Bishop  of  Boohester,  143^1445. 

Injlank,  or  tn  theflaunehs,  is  also  used  to  signify  at  the  side ; 
e.g.  in  a  quarterly  per  »aU%re  in  the  flanks  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  quarters  two  and  three;  the  French  t&tmflanqui 
IB  sometimes  used  instead  of  aeoompagni^  or  aecostd,  but  the  Jhno 
is  especially  used  for  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shieldy  from  which, 
when  any  charge  issues,  it  is  said  to  be  mouvanU. 

Azure,  a  saltire  between  in  chief  an  arrow  point  upwards  argent,  in  the 
flaunches  and  base  three  hunting  horns  of  the  last — Pottoox,  Scotland. 

Argent,  two  eels  paleways  waved,  between  two  stars  in  the  flanks 
azure — ^Abnexl,  Scotland. 

I^azur,  au  pal  d'argent  charge  de  trois  tours  de  gueules,  et  acoost^  (ou 
soutenu)  par  quatre  jambes  de  lion  d'or  mouyantes  des  flanos  de  I'eon — 
Bbamcas  Gomtat  Yenaissen. 

Fleam,  Fieme,  or  FlegtM:  a  form,  as  shewn  in  the  margin, 
representing  an  ancient  lancet  borne  by  the  Com- 
pany of  BABBER-SUBeXOirS. 

Quarterly  first  and  fourth  sable,  a  oheyron  between 
three  flemes  argent  [ie.  arms  granted,  1452],  second 
and  third  per  pale  argent  and  vert,  a  spatula  in  pale 
argent  surmoxmted  of  a  rose  gules  charged  with  another 
of  the  first,  the  first  rose  regally  erowned  proper; 
between  the  four  quarters  a  cross  of  S.  George  gules.  Fleam, 

charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant  or — ^Babbxbs*  Company,  London, 
[Barbers'  Company  incorporated,  1461 ;  then  Barbers  and  Surgeotu 
united,  1540;  conferred,  1630;  union  dissolved,  1745]. 

Ennine,  two  surgeon's  fleams  in  saltire  gules— Ttthbblit,  Hants. 

Sable,  three  fleams  argent— Bbnbaot. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  fleams  or— Chethax,  oo.  Derby. 

Gules,  two  dirks  in  saltire  argent,  points  downwards,  hilts  and  pomels 
or,  in  base  a  lancet  open  proper — WKaxle,  Aberdeen. 

Flames  and  JTammant.   Seei^ir^.      Fiasque.    BeeFlauneh, 

Flank.     SeeFlauneh.  Flax-breaker.    See  H«fip.6r«a*. 

Flask.    See  Fish- ITeel.  Flax-comb.    Boe  Wool-card. 
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Fleece  :  the  Goldm  Fl$eee^  (fir.  Taiion  d'or\  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  classical  fable  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis 
in  the  ship  Argo  to' obtain  it.  This  fleece  gave  name  to  the 
very  celebrated  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain 
and  Anstriai  and  was  afterwards  borne  by 
certain  feimilies. 


Azure,  a  toison  or,  within  a  double  tressore  fleuxy 
oounterfleniy  of  the  last— Sir  Bobert  Jason  (Baronet 
1661). 

Azure,  a  cbeyron  engrailed  ermine  between  three 
golden  fleeoes — JsmraMOs,  Dover.  ^^  Gold«i  Fletoe. 

Per  ehevron  eimine  and  gulee,  in  base  a  golden  fleece — ^FmrxAux. 

Fleur-de-lis,  (ir.).  Although  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy concerning  the  origin  of  this  bearing,  no  doubt 
it  represents  the  lily,  but  in  a  conventional  form, 
such  as  was  produced  by  the  workers  in  metaL 
It  is  essentially  the  Boyal  Badge  of  France,  having 
been  adopted  by  King  Louis  VII.  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, in  allusion  to  the  name  lots,  or  lys.  It  appears 
amongst  the  Boyal  Badges  in  England  in  the  time  of    3^^  ^f 

theSlUAKTS.  U-StOMt.. 

Erona  some  of  the  following  examples  it  will  be  seen  how 
variously  the  name  is  written  in  ancient  rolls  of  arms.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  fleur-de-lys  is  subject  to  certain  varia- 
tions, e.g.  ttalkedf  flipped^  leaved^  M»ded,  and  evenfitchjf. 

Bobert  Aom/>H,  de  gonles  or  nng  flenr-de-lis  d'argent— BoU,  temp. 
Hbn.  m. 

Bobert  Aobuth,  de  gonles  a  nne  florette  dor — Ibid.,  Harl.  MS.  6586. 

William  de  Gantelows,  de  gonles  a  trois  fleurs  deliceM  d*or — Ibid. 

Sire  Johan  Dbytilb,  de  or  a  iij  flnres  de  gonles  e  nne  fesse  de  gooles 
a  iij  flnres  de  or~Boll,  temp.  £d.  n. 

Sire  Henri  de  Cobham,  de  gonles  a  nn  oheveron  de  or  a  iij  fmres  {tU) 
de  Bxate—Ibid. 

Sire  Qerard  de  OusrusT,  de  argent  a  nne  fesse  de  aznre  a  iij  flues 
de  or — Ibid, 

Fleeted,  or  flex4d:  nsed  instead      Fl6che,  (fr.):  arrow, 
of  embowed,  e.g.  of  an  arm.  Flesh-pot.    See  Pol. 
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Monaize  de  Vwwun,  port  d'aigent  a  one  fen  d'asor  trois  lis  d'or  en  le 
fes—Boll,  temp.  Ed.  HL 

Monore  Bobert  Dkyyili.,  port  d'or  a  one  fee  da  gules  a  vi  Mb— Ibid, 

Per  pale,  sable  and  argent ;  a  fleur-de-lis  between  two  flannehes,  eaeh 
ohazgen  with  a  flenr-de-lys  all  oonnterchanged^  John  Bobtnb,  co.  Wore. 

Amre,  on  a  bend  between  three  flenrs-de-lys  or,  as  many  ptened 
mnUets  gnles— Lbathbs,  Herringfleet,  Soflolk. 

Azure,  two  lions  rampant  supporting  a  tower 
with  three  flenrs-de-lys  out  of  the  battiflmenl 
EnxT  Castle,  Kelly,  Ireland. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  gnles,  fifteen  fleazs^-  \     ^V  ^p^\ 
lys,  three,  three,  three,  three,  two  and  one  all 
eonnterehanged — ^Bbaivkbb. 

Gnles,  three  flenrs-de-lis  stalked  and  slipped 
argent— Wadswobth,  oo.  York. 

Ooles,  a  bar  between  two  flemrs-de-lis  stalked 
and  leaved  in  ohief  and  an  annoIeC  in  base —  Lsathis. 

KmtjiOct,  Scotland* 

Per  lease  gnles  and  aznre,  three  fleurs-de-lis  seeded  or;  a  crescent  for 
difference — ^Pauhcbvoot,  Somerset. 

Monaire  CoNSTANnNs  db  Mobtticbb  or,  floart6  de  fleure  de  Ua  sable  as 
peds  agns—Boll,  temp.  En.  IH. 


M^^ 


the  ordinary  occnrrenoei  as  above,  of  perfect  fleur-de- 
lis,  the  upper  portion  is  frequently  employed  for  the  termina- 
tion of  other  devices,  or  combined  with  them.  The  cross  ^ttry, 
or  flory  (eec  CroUf  §  20)  is  the  most  frequent.  A  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  ma»eU  so  treated  in  the  arms  of  Mak  will  be  found 
further  on,  and  the  more  singular  combination  of  a  fleur-de-lis 
with  another  charge  has  already  been  given  under  Cross,  §  6. 
The  terms  JUury  (fr.  fleuri),  flory,  fleurty,  floretty,  flourite,  or 
flurUf  and  similar  variations,  also  signify  adorned  with,  or  end- 
ing m,fiiurs-d$'lis. 

The  iermflewr  de  UsS  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
flsurs-^-lis  being  conjoined  with  the  charge.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  said  to  be  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  field  or  charge 
being  s&mi  of  fleurs^-lis,  and  bo  also  the  termB  fleury,  flory ^ 
and  floretty.  The  modern  French  fleuri  (to  be  distinguished 
from  fleuri)  is  applied  to  plants,  and  signifies  having  fiowers  of 
another  tinctare,  i.e.  flowered.     See  under  Hawthorn. 

In  Fronch  heraldry  the  fleur-de-lis  is  drawn  sometimes  with 
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a  ^  flenron,'  that  is,  it  has  bads  added  to  the  flowers ;  it  is  then 
described  as  epanout,  or flormde.  'When  it  is  coaped,  so  that 
only  the  upper  portion  is  visible,  it  is  said  to  be  nourris. 
Pleurs-de-lis  are  blazoned  naturelles^  or  au  naturel,  when  thej 
are  represented  as  natural  Ulw, 

William  Pbtybb,  d'argent  a  ang  oheyron  de  gooles  florettz  d'or  en 
le  ohoTTon — ^BoU  temp.  Hbn.  HE. 

Le  BxT  Dx  Fkaunoe,  de  asiir  poadre  a  flmette  de  or — Ibid.,  HarL  BCS. 
6589. 

Le  BoT  Ds  GxoTLB  [Sicily]  dasiir  poadre  a  florettes  de  or,  a  an  lamhea 
de  goalee — IHd, 

Bire  Mostas  de  Latxksb,  ove  la  bende  d'aszore  flooiite  d'or — Boll, 
temp.  Edw.  n. 

Bire  Bobert  de  Hotlandx,  de  azore  florette  de 
argent  a  on  lapard  rampaand  de  argent— 2%u2. 

Argent,  two  bars  azore,  over  aU  an  esoarbonole 
of  eight  rays  gales  pometty  and  floretty  or — 
Blotjnt. 

Per  fesse  dancettS  argent  and  sable,  each  point 
ending  in  a  flear-de-lis — ^Woodkebton. 

D'azor,  a  ane  flear-de-lys  d'or  aa  pied  noarri ; 
deax  lis  aa  natorel  sortant  d'entre  les  cotes — 
BoscHiBB,  Bretagne.  Woodm«rto». 

Fleury  counter  JUury,  orjlory  counter  Jhry,  signifies  adorned 
with  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  placed,  as  in 
the  tressure  of  Scotland,  and  the  annexed 
example.  In  the  case  of  a  tressure,  or  any 
other  ordinary  borne  double  or  cottiaed,  no 
part  of  the  fleurs-de-lis  is  seen  in  the  space 
between  the  pieces. 

Or,  a  bend  fleory  ooanter  fleory  azore — Gold- 

ZNOTON. 

Argent,  a  bend  fleory  oonnterfleory  gales — 
Bbomplbtt.  GoWIKOTOW. 

Or,  three  bars  wavy  gales  qoartering  or,  a  lion's  head  erased  within 
a  doable  tressore  flory  ooonter-flory  goles  as  a  coat  of  aogmentation — 
Dbxtuxond. 

Flighted :  applied  to  an  arrow,  flag,  or  more  especially  of  a  uhip 

Flint-stone.    Bee  Shot.  or  sometimes  of  a  fith^  bat  then 

Floatant,  (h.  JU)ttaiU)\   floating,  =naiantt  i.e.  sopposed  to   be 

either  in  the  air  as  a  bird,  or  swimming  in  the  water. 
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Float:  a  tool  used  by  Bowyera,  and 
borne  by  their  Company. 
Two  forms  oecnr. 


Sable,  on  a  oherron  between 
three  floats  or,  as  many  mullets  ol  the  first — 
BowTXBs'  Company  [Incorporated,  1620]. 
Sable,  three  flotes  m  pale  argent — ^Bibonb.  loftt 

Flowers,  (fr.  Jkuir%) :  flowers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
Synopsis,  find  a  yaried  expression  in  heraldry,  but  the  ro%9  and 
the  lily^  or  flewr-de-Ut^  are  the  most  frequent;  both  of  these, 
howoTer,  are  usually  represented  in  the  couTentional  form, 
though  the  natural  forms  of  eaeh  also  occur.  Of  others  the  planta 
genista  has  been  brought  into  note  fh>m  being  the  badge  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings;  the  trefoil,  or  rather  the  shamrock^  from 
being  the  badge  of  Ireland ;  and  the  thistle,  from  being  that  of 
Scotland.  The  daiey,  the  primrose,  the  nettle,  the  violet,  the 
cohunhine,  and  the  honeysuckle,  so  common  in  our  lanes,  and  the 
jpoppy  and  bluebottle  in  our  fields,  and  the  marigold  in  our 
marshes,  naturally  find  a  place.  The  tulip,  narcissus,  silphium 
(or  chrysanthemum),  sunflower,  carnation,  gilly-flower,  and  pansy 
are  the  garden-plants  which  haye  been  introduced  into  arms ; 
but  by  what  chances  the  choice  has  fallen  on  these  few  is  most 
probably  beyond  discovery.  The  most  singular  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  that  selected  by  Dr.  Cains — the  sengreen.  These  and  one  or 
two  more  will  be  found  noted  in  their  proper  places. 

In  the  French  coats  of  arms  it  is  much  the  same.  The  ro»e 
and  the  lily,  in  both  the  conventional  and  the  natural  forms 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and  we  find  rarely  the  marguerite^ 
violette,  ancolie,  gesse,  pavot,  and  eowi,  which  represent  the 
daisy,  violet,  columbine,  vetch,  poppy,  and  marigold  amongst 
wild  flowers,  while  the  cnllet  and  pensie,  or  pink  and  pansy^ 
amongst  garden-plants,  complete  a  very  short  list. 

In  some  few  cases  the  term^u^^^  occurs,  i.e.  where  a  ground 
is  to  have  flowers  scattered  over  it,  and  these  can  be  only  repre- 

Flock.    See  Twrhot,  Flory,  floretty,  florencS^  <fto.    See 

Flounder.    See  TwrboU  Fleury;  also  Grots,  §  20. 
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sented  by  dots  of  gules  and  asnire,  sprmlded  orer  what  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  green  grass.  But  suoh  deyices,  if  not 
faUe  hdraldry,  are  nearly  approaching  it. 

The  field  a  landscape,  the  base  yariegated  with  flowers ;  a  man  proper 
vested  round  the  loins  with  linen  argent,  digging  with  a  spade  all  of  the 
first — Oompanj  of  Gabdbnbbs,  London. 

Argent,  a  cedar-tree  between  two  monnts  of  flowers  proper ;  on  a  chief 
aznre  a  dagger  erect  proper,  pomel  and  hilt  cor  between  two  mnlletB  of 
six  points  gold — ^Mohtbfiobb,  Sossez. 

Flowers,  also,  are  referred  to  in  the  bearing  a  ehaplet  oj 
flower9i  but  as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  blazoned  gules,  they  are  ia« 
tended  for  roses.    In  rare  cases  the  Mtem  is  referred  to. 

Gules,  semy  of  nails,  argent,  three  stems  of  a  flower  vert — ^Ashbt. 

^^t&^-pots  are  occasionally  named.     See  also  Lily -pot. 

Or,  on  a  chevron  gules,  between  three  oolombines  argent,  as  nuinj 
flower-pots  of  the  flrst — Colmbt,  Hants. 

Fly,  (fr.  mowhe):  this  generic  name  when  standing  alone 
is  probably  intended  to  represent  the  common  home-fly.  Other 
flies  will  be  found  under  the  headings  respectively  of  gadfly^ 
nlkworm-flyf  and  butterfly.  Flies  and  beee^  however,  seem  to  be 
much  confused  in  heraldic  drawing.  See  also  Beetles, 

Azure,  three  flies  or — GeofErey  do  Musohamp,  Bishop  of  Lichfleld  and 
Coventry,  1108—1298. 

Per  chevron  sable  and  argent,  in  chief  two  flies  of  the  second — 
Lakbbbbt. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  flies  sable — Musxbham. 

Ermine,  a  leopard  rampant  regardant,  and  in  chief  three  flies  volant 
proper — Pbabcb,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1742,  afterwards  of  Bochester,  1756-74. 

The  French  coats  of  arms  add  to  the  list  the  demoiselle  and 
the  cousin^  that  is,  the  dragon-fly  and  the  gnat. 

Flying-^sh,  (lat.  eeoeetus,  a  branch  of  the  genus  esox^ 
established  by  Linnaaus,   which    includes   the  pike).      Until 


Fluke :  of  an  anchor,  q.v. 
Flute.    See  Pipe. 
Pol,  (fr.).    See  Hands  joined. 
Foile :  old  fr.  =  leaf. 
Foine.    See  Weasel. 


Force  I  a  particular  kind  of  <A«art 
used  in  French  factories. 

Forcen^,  (fr.) :  foiioos,  applied 
to  a  horse  rearing. 

Fore-staff.    See  Cross-staff. 
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a  eomparatiTely  recent  period  this  fish  was  drawn,  not  as  it 
appears  natoraUyi  but  more  like  a  herring 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Foreign  ex- 
amples are  more  frequent  than  in  England, 
only  two  families  here  haying  been  noticed 
bearing  this  device. 

Azure,  a  flying-flflh  in  bend  aigent,  on  a  ohief 
ci  the  second  a  rose  golee  between  two  torteanz — 
Henry  Bobinbon,  Bp.  of  Carliale,  1598—1616. 

Vert,  three  flying-fiahes  in  pale  argent — Gabk-  Bobwwh. 

STOH,  00.  Idneohi  [granted  1758.} 

Foil|  QaL/oUumf  fcfeuille),  but  borne  only  in  compounds. 

Uhifoil:  a  charge  which  probably  never  existed  anywhere 
but  in  the  fmcy  of  Bandle  Holme,  who  says  that  it  is  like 
a  single  leaf  of  the  trefoil.  The  twyfoil  no  doubt  derived  its 
origin  from  the  samfe  or  a  similar  source.  Under  their  heads 
are  given  Tr^fotl,  Quatrefotl,  Cinqnefoil,  Sexfoil, 

HuH-foil^  Eight-foil^  or  Double  quatrefoil:  said  to  be  used 
as  a  mark  of  cadency ^  but  no  example  has  been  met  with. 

Foot  The  human  foot  occurs  but  rarely.  In  the  case  of 
the  Tbematlb  arms  it  is  no  doubt  intended  to  be  covered  with 
a  hoot^  as  the  alternative  blason  shews. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  feet  golee — TBAMAniL,  oo.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  fesee  golee  between  three  brognes  of  the  seoond— Tbhxatlb, 
eo.  Devon. 

Ajsnre,  a  hnman  foot  in  base  argent ;  on  a  canton  gules  a  grapplmg 
Iron  or— Blaixjw. 

The  feet  of  birds  and  animals  occur,  bat  generally  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  leg^  q.v. 

Fork,  {ft.  fourehe).  Forks  of  various  shapes,  and  varying 
in  the  number  of  their  prongs,  are  borne  as  charges,  such  as 
pitch^fork,  dung-forkj  and  hay-fork.  The  ehake-fork  is  a  conven- 
tional charge,  and  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  order.  The 
forks  used  for  fishing,  &c.,  have  been  noted  already  under 
ed-epear.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  special  rules  in  de« 
picting  the  various  forks  above  named. 
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Argent,  three  dnng-forks  two  and  one,  prongs  in  chief,  sable — ^Wobtb- 
XNOTON,  Yorkshire. 

Argent,  three  dong-forks  gales — Shbblet  or  Shoblst. 

Bable,  three  pitch-forks  in  pale  argent — Pykb,  co.  Somerset. 

Argent,  three  two-pronged  forks  sable,  two  upwards  and  one  down- 
wards—Wallxt,  HarL  MS.  1396. 

Argent,  three  three-pronged  forks  gnles — Choblet. 

Argent,  three  five-pronged  forks  sable — ^Wobthxhoton. 

Forked,  (fr.  fourohi),  is  also  an  heraldic  term  applied  to  the 
cross,  §  24,  and  to  lions'  tails,  &c. 

Founders'  closing-tongs,  meltiiig-pot,  and  furnace  are  seen 

only  in  the  crest  of  the  Fotjitdebb' 

Company.     An  illustration   of  the 

lover-pot  which  occurs  in  the  coat  of        FouDders*  dodng-tongt. 

arms  has  been  given  under  ewer,  and  the  candlestick  also  in  its 

order  in  the  alphabet. 

A  fiery  famaoe  proper,  two  arms  of  the  last, 

[i.e.  or]  issoing  from  douds  on  the  sinister  side 

of  the  first,  [i.e.  azure],  vested  of  the  last, 

holding  in  both  hands  a  pair  of  closing-tongs 

sable,  taking  hold  of  the  melting-pot  in  the 

furnace  proper — Crest  of  the  Foukdbbs'  Com-      Foimdcri»  meWng-pot 

•nd  furnaoe. 
pany. 

A  laver  pot  between  two  taper  oandlestioks  or — ^The  Foundbbs*  Com« 
pany. 

Fountain :  this  conventional  device  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  well  or  spring  of  water,  and  might  generally  be  blazoned 
as  a  roundle  harry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure.  That  this  is 
so  is  evidenced  from  so  many  families  of  Wells  bearing  it. 
The  family  of  Stkss  also  bear  it  in  allusion  to  the  old  name  of 
sgkes  for  a  well.  Guillim  also  says  that  the  six  fountains 
given  to  the  family  of  Stoubtok  represent  six  springs,  whereof 
the  river  Stour  in  Wiltshire  hath  its  beginning. 

Forest.    See  Wood,  Fouine,  i.e.foine.    See  WecueL 

Forest-bill:  i.q.  Wood-btU.  Foudre,  (fr.):  in  French  arms  is 

Form6and/ormy.  See  Crosa^  §  26.  represented  by  a  thunderbolt  in 

Fort,  Fortress,  and  Fortification*  the  midst  of  lightning. 
See  Castle. 
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Axgent,  three  roondlee  barxy  myj  of  liz  ergent 
and  Tert — Thxkilton. 

Argent,  a  ehevion  sable,  between  three  fotin- 
tains— Stkbs,  Kirkella,  co.  Tork. 

Argent,  three  fountains — ^Wxllbb. 

Sable,  a  bend  or,  between  mx  fountains  proper 

— SlOUBTOK. 

Azure,  three  moor's  heads  eonped  argent  on 
a  bordure  of  the  last  three  fountains  proper — 
EnnioTOR,  Glasgow. 

Argent,  on  a  ehevron  sable  three  fountains  — 

CaSSHE.  T.EMII.WH. 

Per  fesse  goles  and  argent;  a  pale  connterohanged,  thereon  three 
foontains  proper— Latsudkb,  oo.  Herts. 

Or,  three  bars  wstj  goles;  on  a  eanton  argent  a  fonntain  asnre— 
DamaioHD,  Innermay,  Scotland. 

Vert,  a  lion  rampant  argent  within  a  bordnre  or,  eharged  with  nine 
fomitsins  or  wells  proper — ^Hohs,  Whitfield,  Scotland. 

Or,  on  a  pile  engrailed  sable,  three  crosslets  of  the  first  in  base  two 
fomitaans  barry  wa^y  of  siz  argent  and  aanre— HatiTfat,  Bp.  of  Gloa- 
eeetsr,  1781,  afterwards  a  Asaph,  1789-90. 

Practicallj  the  weU  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  fountain, 
bat  the  former  should  properly  be  nuuoned,  i.e.  should  shew 
the  stone-worky  while  the  heraldic /oun^tn  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  water  in  the  well  only.  Fontain$  with  the  French, 
however,  is  used  for  a  fountain,  i.e.  masonry,  with  a  jet  of 
water. 

Fox:  occurs  somewhat  frequently  as  an  heraldic  charge. 
The  tod  is  a  local  name ;  hence  borne  by  the  family  of  Todd. 

Argent,  two  foxes  salient  connter  salient  in  sal- 
tire,  the  sinister  snrmonnted  of  the  dexter  gales — 
WnjJAifs,  Wynnstay,  oo.  Flint. 

Ermine,  on  a  fesse  gales,  a  fox  passant  or— 
Pbobt,  Elton  HaU. 

Sable,  on  a  feese  argent,  between  three  hehneta 
dose  a  fox  oonrant  proper — KsmiaDT. 

Argent,  three  fox's  heads  ooaped  gales — ^Tonn. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argent,  on  a  bend 
goles,  three  dolphins  embowed  or,  seoond  and  third  Wiluaki. 

or,  a  dherron  between  three  fox's  heada  erased  gnles — ^Edward  Fox, 
Bp.  of  Hereford,  1535-88* 

T 
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"With  tbe/oz  may  be  olassed  the  gmtt,  an  animal  somewbat 
teaembliDg  it,  but  oonsiderubl^  smaliur,  and  nsaallj  grej  spotted 
vitb  black.  It  waa  bighly  valued  on  account  of  its  skin,  and 
ia  made  to  be  the  badge  of  an  order  of  knighthood  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  to  bare  been  inatitut^d  by  Charles  llartel, 
king  of  France,  in  the  year  726.  The  chief  instance  known  of 
its  oae  ia  in  the  Flantagenet  badft  of  a  genet  punog  between 
two  broom-treeB  (or  Plantte  gmuta),  giren  by  Edward  IV.  to 
his  illegitimate  son,  Aithni  Plautagenet,  the  baJge  thus  pro- 
riding  a  donble  pun. 

France:  Fhwi-dt  lit  have  long  been  the  diatinctiTe  bear- 
ings of  the  kingdom  of 
Frauoe,  and  it  ia  to  the 
almost  constant  wan  be- 
tween that  country  and  onr 
own  that  its  frequent  nee 
in  English  armory  ia  to  be 
attributed. 

From  the  time  of  ITing   B«lj  anu  at  Piaitoi.    LM«r  ann*  oC  Fkahci. 

Charles  T.,  1S64-80,  the  royal  insignia  of  France  had  but 
tiiree  flea»-de<lia  or.  Before  hia  time  the  escntcbeon  waa  $emi 
i*  li*,  which  bearing  waa  probably  asanmed  by  King  Looii 
(Leys)  YIL,  1137-80,  in  aUnaion  to  bis  name. 

The  IMel  of  RtuiM  is  a  frequent  expreesion  oconrring  in 
old  geneslogioal  worka;  it  may  signify  a  label  azure  semS  of 
fleur-de-lis  gold,  or  charged  with  three  fleure-de-lis,  or  again, 
with  three  fleurs-de-lia  upon  each  of  the  five  points. 

D'asKM,  aemi  le  lis  d'or — Andent  arms  of  Fauioa. 

D'asore  a  trois  fleiin.de-lis  d'oi — tister  arms  ol  PaiMca. 

De  Frauoe,  au  lambel  de  trois  pendanti  d'argant — Dura  d'Oai.auis. 

England,  a  label  of  flva  points  amre,  saoli  charged  with  threa  flean- 
de-lu  or— Edmund  PLun^aBHaT,  [sDmamed  Crooehbaok,  Earl  of  £ab- 
caater,  ifec,  aaoond  son  ol  En.  m.] 

Fret:  a  charge  connating  of  two  narrow  bendleta  placed  in 
saltdre,  and  interlaced  with  a  mascle.  It  has  been  suf^oaed 
to  represent  the  meshes  of  a  £ehing-net.    Being  borne  by  the 
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family  of  HintnreTOir  it  is  found  called  a  Rarringion^s  knot; 
and  riddle-makers  see  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Herring-town  and  the  net. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin,  the  term 
fret^  or  rather  ^0^,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  ancient  rolls,  bat  in  many  cases  pro- 
bably only  a  single ^^^  is  intended.  When 
two  or  more  frets  are  borne  in  the  same 
arms  they  must  be  conpedi  nnless  each 
occnpies  an  entire  quarter. 

Sable,  a  fret  aigent,  charged  with  nine  fieara-de-lis  gales — ^fijLaazMaTOV 
of  Honington  Sibble,  co.  Essex. 
Sable,  a  iret  or — HABBnoToif ,  Essex. 

Ezmine,  a  fret  gules  in  chief  a  lion  passant  gnardant  sable— Htn>- 
OLBSioH,  TTpwell  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Gnles,  three  lions  rampant  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
aecond  a  fiet  of  the  first— Jonbb,  co.  Eant. 

Or,  a  pale  gales,  in  chief  two  frets  and  in  base 
another  ooanteiohanged — ^Boax. 

Da  bon  Hae  le  Dxspxhsibb  . .  •  • 

Fa  la  banieze  esqaartel^ 

De  one  noir  bastoan  sar  blane  gett6 

£  de  vermeil  jaane  frett6. —  BoU  of  CftrUtTeroek. 


Dbspbho 

Aymer  de  St.Axoht,  d'argent  Irette  de  sable  ang  chef  de  sable— Boll, 
temp.  HxN.  m. 

Sire  Johan  de  Hoobnx,  de  goales  a  one  frette  de  veer— Boll,  temp. 
E0.IL 

Hoe  le  Da  Spsmsbb  qaartele  d*argent  et  de  goales,  ong  bend  de  sable ; 
les  qoartree  frette  d'or  en  le  gonles — BoU,  temp.  Hxir.  HE. 

Sire  Lanrenoe  de  Hahbldsnb  de  argent  frett6  de  goales  e  les  flares  de 
or  e  les  nowe  de  la  frette— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Monaire  Tbussbll  le  Coasin,  port  d*argent,  fret  gales,  les  joyntares 
pomelles  d'or — ^Boll,  temp.  Es.  III. 


Fourch^  ;  applied  to  a  ciro$$t 
({  24) ;  alBO  to  a  lion's  taiU 

Fourmie,  and  Fourmilitret  (fr.) : 
ant  and  ant-hiU. 

Fourrures,  (fr.):  Fun,  q.v. 

Fracted,  broken.  See  Feue,  Chev- 
ran,  snd  Sowmet  (dancetty). 


Frame.     See  KnitHng'frame. 
Framed^aw.    See  Saw. 
Franc-quartier.  See  Canton;  also 

Quarter. 
Frasier.    See  Strawberry. 
Fret :  a  name  applied  to  the  wtn^- 

^ercet* 
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I^etty^{iT,fretii)i  is  now  understood  to  mean  a  continuoas 
fr$tf  and  forms  a  pattern  for  diapering 
the  field,  or  some  ordinary.  Yery  many 
inBtances  are  found,  and  sometimes  the 
points  of  junction  are  ornamented,  at 
others  the  fret  itself  is  charged  with 
roundles,  S^,  The  fr.  tr$iUisai  is  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  fretU  &um 
the  mesh  being  smaller. 

AznzB,  fretty  aigent — Cats,  Kent. 

Azure,  iretty  of  eight  pieoes  ragoly  or — 
Bboadhttbbt. 

Argent,  a  cross  azure,  fretty  or — ^Vbbdon,  Warwick.    [See  also  under 
Cro8$t  §  8.] 

Azure,  fretty  ermine — Melbobnb. 

Sable,  fretty  or ;  floiy  argent — Stockwood. 

Argent,  fretty  gules ;  on  the  points  thereof 
flenrs-de-lis  or — Hahblden. 

Argent,  fretty  galea ;   on  each  joint  a  be- 
zant ;  all  within  a  bordore  azure  —  Tbussbll. 


Cats. 


YXBJMV. 


Fretted,  or  interlaced^  (fr.  entrelaei); 
is  also  sometimes  used  when  three  or 
more  charges  are  so  placed  that  a  portion  of  one  overlaps  and 
is  itself  overlapped  by  an  adjoining  one.  An  example  will 
be  seen  of  three  Jish  fretted  tn  triangle,  under  salmon^  and  of 
fillets  interlaced  uuder  cross  triparted,  §  8,  and  of  chevrons 
under  braced.  All  knots  are  more  or  less  interlaced,  and  on- 
nulets,  serpents,  &c.,  when  there  are  more  than  two,  are  gene- 
rally so.     Even  ordinaries  are  sometimes  so  represented. 

Azure,  eight  arrows  interlaced  in  bend  dexter  and  sinister  argent, 
headed  and  feathered  or,  fretting  a  bowstring  in  fesse  of  the  second — 
Town  of  Sheffield. 

Argent,  a  fesse  and  chevron  interlaced  sable — Ebmpsino,  Kent. 


Fringed,  (fr./raii</«):  edged  with 
fringe,  said  of  flags  and  of  other 
charges,  e.g.  the  pall  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury. 


Frighted :  applied  by  some  to  a 
horse  rearing  upon  his  hind-legs, 
the  same  as  forecni, 

Fronde,  (fr.) :  a  sling. 
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Frogs,  ioadsj  tadpoles^  and  poweti  are  all  named,  though 
rarely  in  English  heraldry.  They  have  not  heen  observed  in 
French  examples. 

Or,  a  chevron  between  three  frogs   displayed  gales — Taxvoimcz, 
Sanoreed,  Cornwall. 

Bimine,  a  fesse  between  three  toads  sable^ 
Bepuit. 

Argent,  three  toads  erect  sable — ^Botbbauz, 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

Argent,  a  cheral  gules  between  three  tad- 
poles  haurient  sable — ^Bussbll  [quartered  by 
Raxsat]. 

Argent,  a  oheveron  gules  between  three 
powets  haurient  sable — ^Bussbiji  [quartered  by 

BaiBAT].  BOT»KAtrx. 

Fruits  and^tft^-^^M  of  Tarious  kinds  are  found  as  charges, 
as  the  synopsis  shews.  The  appU,  perhaps,  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used,  but  it  will  be  seen  the  psar  and  the  plum,  the 
fy  and  the  quince,  the  strawberry  and  the  cherry,  the  pineapple, 
the  orange,  and  \hQ  pomegranate^  are  all  found ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  the  hauUnut  and  the  walnut,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
others.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  should  be  drawn  in  its  natural  po- 
sition, i.e.  pendent.  When  fruits  are  named  without  any  de- 
scription, probably  apples  are  intended.  The  term  fruited  or 
frueted  (Jr.fruiti)  is  often  used,  and  applied  not  only  to  ordinary 
fruit-trees,  but  to  the  oak,  almond,  pine,  thorn,  cotton-tree,  &c. 

Axgent,  a  tree  eradicated  vert  frueted  gules — Sir  Humfrey  Estubb 
[elsewhere  blazoned  an  apple-tree]. 
Gules,  three  fruits  in  fesse  argent,  in  chief  two  cinquefoils  or — Col- 


An  oak-branch  slipped  vert  frueted  or — ^Bobabt,  Brunswick. 
Furs,  (fr.  fourruree,  also  pannes):  there  are  several  varieties. 
Ermine,  ermines,  erminites,  and  erminais  have  already  been  noted 


Frueted,  {fr,fruite):  bearing  fruit, 
but  generally  used  when  fruit  is 
of  another  tincture. 

Fruttle.     See  Bcuket, 

Fumant :  smoking,  e.g.  of  a  brick' 
kiln. 


Fulgent :  with  shining  rays. 
Furieux,  (fr.) :    of  a  bull,  Ac, 

when  enrsged. 
Furnace.  See  Founders*  Fumaee. 
Furnished:    a  horse  completely 

caparisoned  is  so  termed. 
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with  pean  under  Erfnin$.  Vair^  and  an  irregular  fur  named  Potent 
counter  potent^  will  be  described  in  their  alphabetical  order.  All 
these  are  conyentional  representations  of  skins  of  divers  animals, 
or  portions  of  the  skins  sewn  together  in  dirers  forms.  Being 
mixed  tinctures,  that  is,  consisting  both  of  metal  (although 
not  considered  as  such)  and  colour,  they  may  be  placed  upon 
either,  and  conversely  metal  and  colour  may  equally  be  placed 
upon  them. 

The  furs  recognised  in  French  heraldry  are  hermine  proper, 
oantro  hermine  (which  is  the  reverse),  and  hermines  of  different 
tinctures  (which  are  described),  and  the  vair.  The  pannes  is 
rather  a  general  name  for  mixed  fur;  perhaps  in  its  origin 
having  a  reference  to  the  lining  of  mantles,  &o. 

Fusil,  {{r.fueeau  emdfueSe),  in  its  natural  form  and  sense, 
is  a  spindle  belonging  to  a  distaff;  but  in  its  conventional  form 
it  is  an  elongated  lozenge,  and  very  often  the  one  charge  is 
mistaken  for  the  other.  In  different  arms  they  are  differently 
drawn,  and  in  the  same  arms  at  different  dates  they  are  vari* 
ously  represented.  In  an  ordinary  way  the  conventional  fusil  is 
the  one  to  be  drawn.  In  French  armorial  blazon  the  name 
fuseau  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  true  spindle,  while  the/iM^ 
is  used  for  the  conventional  form.  In  its  primi- 
tive form,  as  in  the  arms  of  Badlakd,  afterwards 
assumed  by  Host,  it  is  represented  as  in  the  mar- 
gin (fig.  1).  The  family  of  Taefosis  bear  another 
variety  of  the  fusil  (fig.  2) ;  but  the  usual  term 
for  such  is  epindle^  q.v. ;  while  the  heraldic 
fusil  is  drawn  as  fig.  3.  The  fusil  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  rolls  of  arms,  so  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, before  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

Monsire  de  Montaoub,  Count  de  Bamm,  port  d'argent 
trois  fusilles  gnles — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  III.  FuaiU. 

Monsire  Dawtbtns,  port  de  sable  a  une  fes  fusile  de  y  points  d'argent 
— IWd. 

Argent,  three  fusils  (or  spmdles)  in  fesse  gules  threaded  or— Host, 
Bisham. 

Argent,  a  dhevron  between  three  ancient  fusils  (or  wharrow  spindles) 
sable — ^TBsrusia. 
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Compared  with  fhe  hmnge  and  the  wumiU  the  ftisil  should 
always  be  represented  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  height,  but, 
whatever  rules  may  be  laid  down,  they  are  seldom  adhered  to, 
as  the  disposition  of  the  fdsils  and  shape  of  the  shield  oblige 
modificationB. 

FnsiJs  are  most  frequently  borne  conjoined  in  the  form  of  a 
/mm,  a  hend^  a  croM,  ondu  9aUtr0* 

The  hmd/mil  should  consist  of  about  five  entire  fusils,  and 
two  halves,  each  individual  fasil  being  placed  bead-sinister- 
wise.  The  /esse  fusil  should  have  five  perfect  fusils,  and  the 
cross,  as  already  pointed  out  (see  erosSf  §  8),  should  consist  of 
nine,  five  of  which  should  be  entire.  But,  as  will  be  observed, 
an  ordinary  is  often  described  '^  of  so  many  fusils.'* 

In  the /mm  the  fusils  are  naturally  all  upright;  in  the  hmtd 

they  are  drawn  at  right   angles  to  the 

diagonal  line  passing  across  the  shield ;  in 

a  cross  of  fusils  all  the  ftiails  are  placed 

upright;  while  in  a  salitrs  they  diverge 

from  the  fesse  point. 

Or,  five  fusils  oonjoined  in  Issse  aauis — Pix- 
BSioTOir,  Mimoaster,  Cnmb. 

Further,  there  is  much  inconsistency  in 
nomenclature.  A  fease,  bend,  or  cross 
/usa,  is  used  instead  of  a  fesse,  bend,  or  ?«»»"••»». 

cross,  composed  of  so  mtmy  Junls :  fimUy  also  is  often  written 
with  the  same  meaning,  but,  as  pointed  out  under  eross^  §  8,  it  is 
incorrect. 

FimUy  {ft.fimU)  is  a  well-defined  term  applied  to  the  field, 
and  the  two  tinctures  must  be  named,  as  in  the  arms  of  PAiriar 
given  below.  The  application  of  this  term  to  a  series  of 
fusils  (with  one  tincture  only  named)  is  consequently  entirely 
wrong,  but  custom  has  so  completely  sanctioned  it  (no  doubt 
through  carelessness  in  the  first  instance)  that  the  error  has 
become  almost  the  rule. 

Fuseau,  (fr.) :  wfindle*  See  FuHL  weapon,  or  tnmk  of  a  tree,  when 
Fus^,  (ir.) :  fnaiL  of  another  tinotore. 

Fuat6,  (tr.) :  of  the  handle  of  a      Fut6  of  shafts  of  orrviot  q.v. 
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Monsire  William  dd  MoNXioiTa,  Goanie  de 
Baram,  port  d'argent  trois  fnaelles  galas— Boll, 
temp.  £d.  in. 

Monsire  Edward  de  Momtaqux,  port  d'ermine 
a  trois  fuseUes  de  gales — Ibid, 

Argent,  four  faeils  in  feese  asnre— PZiOMPtor. 

Argent,  a  fesse  fasily  galea — Nswhaboh. 

Ermine,  five  fasila  in  fesae  galea  pierced — 

HUTTOM. 

Or,  on  a  fesae  galea,  five  fasils  argent ;  in  chief 
three  masoles  azore,  in  base  a  fret  of  the  second ; 
all  within  a  bordare  of  the  fourth,  entoyre  of  he- 
sants— Thomas  Bubobss,  Bp.  of  S.  Datid's,  1803 ; 
of  Salisbuxy,  1825-37. 

Argent,  a  fease  of  two  foaila  conjoined  galea — 
Okakpbnst,  CO.  Devon. 

Argent,  within  a  bordare  sable,  three  fasils  in 
fesse  gules  ~ James  Montaqus,  Bp.  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  1608;  then  of  Winchester,  1616-18. 

Per  chevron  or  and  azure,  a  bar  fusily  of  the 
first,  each  fusil  being  charged  with  an  escallop 
gales ;  in  chief  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  last — Edoab. 

Argent,  two  bars  f usilly  galea — ^Bauf  Biuii. 

Vert,  a  bend  fusil  or — Knight. 

Argent,   three   fusils   in    bend    galea — Mal- 

MATMBS. 

Argent,  a  bend  of  four  fasils  conjoined  gules^- 
Bbadbstomb. 

Argent,  four  f uails  in  cross  aable — Sir  Thomas 
Banbbtbb,  £.G. 

Argent,  five  fusils  in  cross — Abchabd. 

Vert,  a  saltire  fusilly  or — Fbankb. 

Argent,  four  bars  gules ;  on  a  canton  ermine 
as  many  fusils  in  bend  of  the  second — Waleys, 
Dorset. 

Argent,  six  fasils  in  pale  sable— Davielb. 

Gules,  five  fusils  in  fesse  quartered  argent  and 
sable,  between  six  crosses  flowered  of  the  second 

— BOALBB. 

Fusilly,   ermine   and   sable — Pattbn,  Stoke 
Newington,  Middlesex. 
Fusilly,  gules  and  or — Cbonb. 


MONTAOUS. 


KmoHT. 


Pattiui. 


No  case  has  been  noticed  in  which  when  the  term  fusilly  is 
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applied  to  an  ordinary  two  tineiures  are  named ;  as  all  the  ex- 
amples appear  with  one  tiaetnre,  the  term  fiuiUy  must  be  read 
'  of  80  manyfu9%W 

Fylfot,  [suggested  to  be  a  oorraption  of  A.-S.  fitr-fdU 
(for  fy%er  foU)  four-footed,  in  allusion  to  the  four  limbs] : 
an  ancient  figure  to  which  different  mystic  meanings  hare 
been  applied.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the 
occurrence  in  England  is  that  it  possibly 
was  introduced  from  the  East  as  a  noTel 
doTice;  for  a  similar  form  is  said  to  have 
been  known  in  India  and  China  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  called  in  the  Sanskrit 
'swastica/  and  is  found  used  as  a  symbol  by  FyUbt. 

the  Buddhists.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  kind  of  device  ap- 
pears in  the  Catacombs,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  found  on 
a  coin  of  Ethelred,  King  of  Northumbria,  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  is  probably  similar  to  the  ornament  which  is  mentioned  by  Ana- 
stasius  as  embroidered  on  sacred  yestments  during  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  in  Bome  under  the  name  of  gammadion,  which 
was  so-called  on  account  of  the  shape  resembliug  four  Greek 
capital  Gammas  united  at  the  base.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  all  these  are  derived  from  a  common  source,  as  such  a 
device  as  this  would  readily  suggest  itself,  just  as  the  Greek  pat- 
tern is  frequent  on  work  of  all  ages.  It  was  on  account  of  its 
supposed  mystical  meaning  perhaps  introduced  into  mediaeval 
vestments,  belts,  &c. ;  and  though  several  instances  of  this  use 
are  found  on  brasses,  only  one  instance  occurs  on  coats  of  arms, 
namely,  in  those  of  Chakbeblatite. 

One  instance  only  of  the  name  also  has  been  observed  in  any 
If  8.  or  book  anterior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  namely  in  the 
directions  given  by  Francis  Frosmere,  e,  1480,  apparently  to 
designate  his  monogram  F.  F.    (See  MS.  Lansdowne,  iSo.  874.) 

Argent,  a  ohevzon  between  three  fylfots  gnles — ^Leonard  GHAJCBZBL^ma^ 
Torkehire  [so  drawn  in  MS.  Harleian,  1394,  pt.  129,  fol.  9  =^  f ol.  349  of  MS.] 

[N  JB.  In  Harl.  MS.  1415  this  coat  seems  to  be  tricked  with  what  are 
meant  distinctly  for  three  escallops.] 
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Gad :   A  plate  of  steel  for  hammering  iron  upon,  borne  by 
the  London  Company  of  iBONxovaEBS,  and  repre- 
sented as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  on  a  dhevron  gules  three  sviTels  or  (the  middle 
one  paleways,  the  othev  two  irith  the  line  of  the  oheYron) 
between  three  steel  gads  azure — Ibonvonoxbs*  Company 
[Inoorp.  1463,  but  arms  granted  1486,  and  confirmed 
1530]. 

Another  form  is  borne  by  a  Lincolnshire  family,  and  has  been 
blazoned  sometimes  as  a  demi-loaenge. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  steel-gads  sable— 
Bbluebby,  or  Billesbt,  of  Bylesby.  ^^^^^^H^ 

As  said  before  under  del/,  there  is  great  laxity  in  the  blazon 
of  charges  of  this  shape,  and  the  same  arms  are  yariously  de- 
scribed. 

Argent,  three  gads  [or  billets,  or  delves]  sable — Richard  Gaddbs. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  gules  two  gads  [or  billets]  engrailed  or — ^Wattts. 

Or,  a  fesse  wavy  between  three  gads  [or  delves]  sable— Staniosd. 

Gad-fly,  more  frequently  blazoned  Oad-hee,  is  the  Brimsey, 
or  Horse-fly. 
Sable,  three  gad-bees  volant  en  arridre  argent — 

BUNNINOHtUi. 

Bable,  three  gad-bees  volant  argent — Gablinotoh, 
00.  Hereford. 

Vert,  three  gad-bees  argent— Bodbioar. 

Argent,  two  bars  and  in  chief  three  gad-flies  sable 
— Flbmimo,  CO.  Lancaster.  Gad- fly. 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  three  gad-flies  or — ^Dobbb. 

Argent,  a  saltiie  between  four  gad-bees  sable— Tbavxbs. 

Gam  be,  or  Jamde :  the  leg  of  a  beast.  If  couped  or  erased 
at  the  middle  joint  it  is  not  a  jambe  but  a  paw,  as  in  the 
example  given  under  Seal,  q.y. 

Or,  a  lion*s  jambe  inverted  and  erased  in  bend  gules — ^Powis. 

Gules,  ihree  lion's  jambes  erased  and  inverted  argent — ^Nbwdioatb, 
Surrey. 

Azure,  a  lion's  gamb  erased  in  fesse  between  two  chains  or;  on  a 
canton  of  the  last  a  rose  gules  barbed  and  seeded  proper — Brian  Duppa, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  1638 ;  of  Salisbury,  1641 ;  of  Winchester,  1660-62. 

Q :  in  trickifig  is  the  proper  abbreviation  for  the  word  gtUes. 
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Powit. 


Argent,  a  lion's  gamb  erased  in  bend  ein- 
ister,  daw  in  base,  sable;   a  canton  gules — 

BlOAUD. 

Azure,  two  lion*8  gambs  issaing  out  of  the 
base  of  the  escutcheon,  and  forming  a  cheyron 
argent;  between  the  gambs  a  flear-de-Hs  or — 
GmpFiBiiDALS,  Leicester. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  between  six  mullets  or,  a 
bear's  gamb   oouped  at  the  knee  sable — ^Bbb- 

TOBOH. 

Galea,  on  a  bend  argent  three  lion's  paws 
•raaed  asnre — Spabkak,  Suffolk. 

Sable,  a  maunoh  argent  within  a  borduie  or,  charged  with  eight  pairs 
of  lion's  paws  saltireways  erased  gules — ^Philip  Wbabton. 

Monsire  Thomas  de  Vebdon,  port  sable,  a  une  lyon  dargent;  en  la 
paw  de  Ijon  une  rouke  de  gules—Boll,  temp.  E».  IIL 

Qarbe,  or  Garh^  (fr.  ^erhe) :  a  wheat-sheaf.  When  a  sheaf 
of  any  other  grain  is  borDe  the  name  of  the  grain  must  be  ex- 
pressed; e.g.  the  harUy-garU  in  the  Company  of  B&xwxus 
(see  TWfi,  and  examples  under  Wheat).  ' 

From  early  times  they  are  found  of  yarions  tinotnres.  When 
the  stalks  are  of  one  tincture  and  the  ears  of  another,  the  term 
H^ed  must  be  used  with  reference  to  the 
latter. 

Azure,  a  garbe  or  [sometimes  banded  gules  is 
added}—  Gbosykiyob,  Cheshire. 

Le  eonte  de  Chestkb,  d'azur  a  trois  garbes 
d'or — Boll,  temp.  Hkk.  III. 

Gilbert  de  Seobatx,  noir  trois  gerbes  d'argent 
— IWd. 

Sire  Johan  GomrN,  d'aigent  orussile  de  goulea 
a  iij  garbes  de  goulys— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  II.  Ormtw oa. 


Gai,  (fr.) :  of  a  horse  without  har- 
ness careering. 
Galley.    See  Ijymphad, 
Gallows :  Man  hanging  on. 
Galthrap,  i.q.  CaUrap, 
Gamecock.    See  Coek, 
Gammadion.    See  Fylfot, 
Qannapie.    See  CorvMrant, 


Qar-buckle.    See  Buckle, 

Qardant,(fr.  ^uardant)^  of  beasts, 
(fro.,  haying  the  face  turned  to- 
wards the  spectator.  See  under 
Lion, 

Qarde-viaur^ :  the  yisor  of  an 
hehnet. 

Gardener.    See  Man 
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Aznre,  a  chevron  between  thiee  garbes  or — Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
[Chanoellor,  temp.  Elizabeth]. 

Qarllck :  this  singular  device  is  borne  on  one  coat  of  armSy 
for  the  sake  of  the  name. 
Argent,  three  heads  of  garlick  proper — Gabijgx. 

Garter :  the  garter,  as  represented  around  the  escutcheon  of 
a  hnight  of  that  order,  but  usually  without  the  motto.  It  oc- 
curs as  a  charge  in  the  official  insignia  of  the  king  of  arms  so 
named.  An  ordinary  garter  also  occurs,  as  does  the  demi-garter, 
or  lower  half  of  the  same,  which  is  called  '  the  perdose  of  a 
demi-garter,  buckled  and  nowed.' 

Azure,  a  boar's  head  oonped,  over  which  a  knot  within  a  garter  all  or 
^NawTOH. 

Per  feese  gnlee  and  aaore,  a  man's  garter  fessewise  argent,  fimbriated 
and  backled  in  the  centre  or,  between  in  chief  a  rosary  and  in  base  three 
bells  of  the  last — ^Beadnbll. 

Sable,  a  man's  garter  bnokled  in  orle  ....  between  three  sqaare 
buckles,  tongaes  erect  or — ^Bookland. 

Argent,  three  demi-garters  azure,  bnokled  and  garnished  or — Peter 
Nabbobnb,  Granted  by  King  Henry  YH. 

OarUTf  or  Oarti&Tf  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  bendlet. 
Vairy,  a  garter  (i.e.  bendlet]  gales — ^Hsbkinbs,  France. 

Garter,  King  of  Arm%,     See  Meralds. 
GarUr,  Order  of  the.     See  Knighthood, 

Gate,  (old  pronunciation,  gate) :  a  charge  rarely  borne,  and 
then  generally  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  gates  sable  — 
Yatbs,  Lyford,  Berks. 

Per  pale  orenelly  argent  and  sable,  three  field- 
gates  ooonterohanged — Tatb,  Bnokland,  Berks. 

Per  fesse  crenelly  sable  and  argent,  three  five- 
barred  gates  ooonter-changed — Tbatbs,  Bristol  O*^- 

Gules,  a  gate  between  three  goats  passant  or — Pobtnowb. 


Garnished,    (fr.   garni) :     oma-  Garland :  See  ChapleU 

mented;  as  an  esqnire's  helmet  Garvin.    See  Herring, 

argent,  garnished  or;  or  of  a  sword  Gastelles,  (fr.^dteatix).  See  Tour- 
when  the  hilt  and  pomel  are  of         Uaux, 

another  tincture.  GaxOi  Stcig  <U,    See  under  Deer, 
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Gateway :  diatingniahed  from  the  field-gate  u  the  gattwof, 
irhioh  Bometunes  ocoors,  called  also  port  or  portal.     Bee  Ctutlt, 

Btble,  a  gUawa;  between  two  towers  argent,  itandiug  on  th«  upper 
put  of  a  baae,  barry  of  lour  ■■  the  leeoiid  and  azure — fiiohard  Biwsox 
[Alderman  o(  London,  1716]. 

Asnre,  a  donble-leared  gate,  triple  towered  on  an  asoent  of  Bia  degrees 
[atepe]  flanlced  by  two  towers,  all  argent ;  the  towera  aroh-rooted  and 
niaaoned  aable— Samqubax,  Scotland. 

Gauntlet:  a  gloTe  of  mail.  The  ancient  form  is  sbeTU  in  the 
margin,  but  it  is  more  often  repreaented  ahewing  the 
fisgera.  In  blason  it  is  neceesarj  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  dexter  and  einiater :  that  given  in-  the 
margin  being  a  nnUter  gauntUt,  Gauntlets  aome- 
timee  occur  with  separate  fingers,  and  thus  thejr  may 
perhaps  be  Tepresented  aa  in  the  arms  of  Vavk.  An 
arm  vambractd  is  not  in  general  understood  to  have  0,^0^. 
a  gauntlet  unless  it  be  specially  mentioned. 

Acnre,  three  dexter  gauntlets  or— ^Tun,  BaaeU,  T 
Kent. 

Azore,  three  einieter  gauntlets  or-^Vun,  Lord  I 

Argent,  two  bars  azore,  on  a  eanton  gales  a 
gauntlet  grasping  a  broken  sword  proper,  hilt  and 
pMuel  gold — Stuitord,  Derbj. 

Aanre,  a  lion  passant  argent  goatti  d'or  between 
three  dexter  ganntlets  of  the  seoond  - —  Cohwit, 
Callis. 

Gales,  three  dexter  gaantleta  pendent  ainn 
anre — Dihtxbs,  Norfolk. 

Sable,  three  pairs  of  gaantlett  clipping  ai^ent — PeaiPOT,  Lanoaster. 


eheqnj  or  and 


Qeai,  (fr.) :  a  ja^.    See  Magpie. 
Gad,  (a  fish).    See  J^ticy. 
Qemel,  written  also  ^mitc  and 

gntyU  =  double,  e.g.  a  bar,  (q.v.). 

A  collar  gemel  =  two  narrow  ool- 

lara. 
Gemeus,  (written  also  gymtlea) 

=  ban  genitl. 
Qemmed :  need  ol  a  ring. 
Qem-ring.    Bee  Sing. 


Qenet,  (l)Beefox;(a)SeePlanta> 
getUBta  onder  Brooia. 

Qenuant:  kneeling. 

George,  The :  a  badge  repreaent- 
ing  the  Sgore  of  S.  George  on 
boraebaok,  attaohed  to  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  See 
EnighU. 

George,  Gross  of  S.  See  Chw, 
81- 
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Gilly-flower,  OiUofer,  or  July'Jhw9r^  (fr.  Otrofre):  this 
flower,  resembling  a  pink  or  carnation  in  form,  and  of 
a  bright  crimson  colour,  ocoars  more  frequently  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  gilly-flowers  so  bla- 
zoned in  the  insignia  of  Oxte  Lady's  Ivv,  London,  were 
no  doubt  originally  lilies.     See  Lily  pot. 

Argent,  three  gilly-flowen  slipped  proper — JoiunBz.  OQly-l 

Or,  on  a  chevron  aznre,  between  three  gilly-flowers  gcdes,  slipped  vert, 
a  maiden's  head  of  the  first  ducally  crowned  of  the  third ;  on  a  chief 
sable  a  hawk's  lure  doaUe-stringed  or,  between  two  falcons  argent^ 
beaked  and  legged  of  the  last— Jbwsl,  Bp.  of  Salisbozy,  1660-71. 
Argent,  on  a  bend  argent  three  giUy-flowers  proper — ^Wads,  oo.  Yorib 
Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  gilU-fiowers  asnre— BotbuiL. 
Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  gilli-flowers  proper  [elsewhere 
pinks  J — Thos.  Page,  alias  Sebvington,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1510-33. 

Borne  also  by  the  families  of  Spubuno,  Da  Lislb,  Libton,  Livzhostoh 
andSaxPLB. 

Glaziers' Nippers:  called  also 
grasUsr,  graUr^  and  growing -iron :  a 
tool  used  by  glaziers,  and  borne  by 

their  company.     It  occurs  also  in      Qfn,....  ^^9 

other  arms,  and  is  figured  a>  in  the     ,^^  „,  ^,  q„^.  „,^^ 

margin.  **^  Oroeing-iron. 

Argent,  two  grosing-irons  in  saltire  sable,  between  four  olosing-nailB  of 
the  last;  on  a  chief  gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  or — Cjlazibbs'  Com- 
pany [incorporated  1637]. 

Argent,  two  grazier's  [elsewhere  glazier's  nippers,  grosing-irons,  and 
also  spokeshaves],  in  saltire  sable  between  four  pears  gales,  in  a  bordors 
engrailed  of  the  second — Kblloway,  co.  Wilts. 

Gales,  two  glazier's  nippers  in  saltire  between  foar  lions  rampant 
argent — Stbblxho. 

Ermine,  three  glazier's  oripping-irons  in  saltire  gnles — Tftheblt. 

Gerattie :  ancient  word  for  semi,  Qeronny.    See  Oyronny, 

Qerbe,  (fr.) :  garbe.  Q imiet.  See  Awl,  also  Winepiereer. 

Qimbal  rings,  ox  Gimmdl  ringt,  Giriauk,  i,e.  Ger-fcUcon,    BeeFal- 

may  be  doable,  triple,  or  of  a  con. 

greater  number.  A  triple  gimbal  Qiron.    See  G^ron. 

ring  consists  of  three  armulett  Qironn6,  (fr.):  gyronny, 

interlaced  in  triangle.  Qivre.    Sed  Adder, 
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Glove-:  the  glove  occurs  in  early  arms,  and  is  snpposed  to  be 
meant  for  the  Falconer's^  or  Hawhing-ghpe^  as  in 
'many  later  arms  it  is  referred  to  as  such. 

Bire  William  de  Wauhot,  de  goules  a  vi  gatinz  de  argent 
— Bdl,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Argent,  a  bend  wavy  aable,  an  arm  issuing  from  the 
sinister  of  the  last,  on  a  glove  of  the  first  a  hawk  or 
— ^Hawzebidob,  CO.  Devon. 

Sable,  three  gloves  in  pale  argent — Vanozt,  Northants. 

Sable,  three  falconer's  sinister  gloves  pendent  argent  Hswking^lov«» 
tasseJled  or — Babtlbtt,  Sussex. 

Sable,  three  dexter  hawking-gloves  (fingers  doimwards?)  tassels  pen- 
dent, ai)gent— -YAinnTB. 

Goat,  (old  fr.  eh&veTf  fr.  ehSvre),  is  not  infrequent  as  a  charge. 
It  may  be  itatanty  passant,  cfymimt  (which  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  salieni,  or  rampant),  and  where  there  are  two,  fre* 
quently  combatant.  It  may  be  deacribed  a»  boarded^  crimd,  mjh 
^tded,  attired  (as  to  its  horns),  and  even  armed  is  sometimes 
so  used.    French  heralds  also  use  the  word  bono* 

Gales,  a  goat  statani  argent,  armed  and  oiined  or, 
between  three  saltires  of  the  last  [elsewhere  attired 
or] — ^Bakbb. 

Azure,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  a  goat  statant 
argent,  armed,  hoofed,  and  bearded  or — ^Bnrgh  of 
HADonroTON,  Scotland. 

Sable,  a  goat  passant  aigent,  attired,  bearded, 
and  ungnled  or — Cabhsxw. 

Gules,  a  goat  climant  argent,  attired  or — ^Bab- 


Gtilea,  a  goat  salient  argent,  armed  or— Bbivstbd. 

Argent,  a  goat  rampant  sable,  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  first 
armed  vert — Db  Bucxtom. 

Azure,  two  goats  salient,  combatant  argent — Kmn. 

Sable,  two  goats  statant  afErontant  or — Quartering  in  the  insignia  of 
the  liBATHBBSBLiiBBs'  Company,  granted  1505. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  goats  passant  sable,  bearded,  un- 
guled,  and  armed  or — Handlbt,  Newark.. 

Gnles,  a  fesse  between  eleven  goats  argent,  four,  four,  two  and  one— 
JDbbblahd,  Kent. 


Gland,  (fr.):  aeom, 
Gletver  leaf.    See  Leaves. 


Gliding:  used  sometimes  of  Set' 
pents. 
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GoaU*  heads  are  also  freqaently  found  employed  as  chargea. 

Sire  Biohard  de  Gaisbbubx,  de  gonleB  a  une  feue 
▼eirree  de  or  e  de  aanie  a  iij  testes  de  oheTsrs  de 
argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Ermiiie,  a  goaVs  head  erased  gales  attired  or — 

Gules,  a  goat's  head  oouped  or — ^BiLLaNDBa. 

Azure,  a  chevron  or  between  three  goat*s  heads 
erased  argent,  attired  of  the  second — Oobdwaxhsbs' 
Company  [incorporated  1410]. 

Quarterly  gales  and  ermine ;  in  first  qoarter  a  H oktow. 

goat's  head  erased  armed  or— John  Mobton,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1486—1500 
(MS.  Lambeth,  555).  [Similar  arms  are  ascribed  to  Mobtoh,  Bp.  of 
Chester,  1616;  and  of  Ely,  1619.] 

The  Auyrian  or  Inditm  Ooat  is  nearly  like  the  common  goat, 
but  has  horns  more  curved,  and  ears  like  a  talbot's.  Two  such 
goats  argent f  atHrsdy  and  unguUd  or^  support  the  escntcheon  of 
the  Habsbdashbbs  of  London. 

There  are  two  monstrosities  deriyed  from  the  goat  found  in 
heraldic  bearings,  viz.  the  Uon-goai  and  the  deer-goat.  Only  the 
heads,  howerer,  appear. 

Or,  three  lion-goat^s  heads  propei^— Bloobb. 
Vert,  a  deer-goat's  head  argent — ARBTiAPAMB, 

Go  bony,  gohond,  gohonaUd,  and  eomp&ng  (fr.  eompane) :  said 
of  an  ordinary  composed  of  small  squares  of  two  tinctures  alter* 
nately  in  one  row.  If  there  be  two  rows  it  is  called  counter 
compong  (or  eompong  counter  compong),  but  if  more,  it  comes 
under  the  term  ehecqug.  A  bordure  compony  should  consist  of 
sixteen  pieces  or  gobbits  gyronwise. 

The  name  golong  is  a  corruption  of  some  word  (possibly  even 
of  eompong)^  but  Gibbon  fancifully  suggests  it  is  **  a  word  used 
in  carving,  as  to  G^bon  a  lamprey,  or  the  like,  into  seven  or 
eight  pieces."  It  is  certainly  an  ancient  term,  and  found,  as 
will  be  seen,  in  early  rolls  of  arms. 

Mi  Mib  BxLBBiLTZD  de  Trie  dor  a  one  bende  gobone  dargent  et  dacure — 
Boll,  temp.  Hen.  m.  (Harl.  MS.  6589). 


Global    See  Sphere, 


Glory.    fitM  ^ivUrtu  and  Sun. 
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Sire  Henri  de  Lrbubns,  de  azure  a  yi  lionoelfl  de  ugent  ft  mi  label 
goboone  de  or  e  de  gooles — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

•  8iie  Nicholas  de  Gsbt,  les  armes  de  Grej  a  on  baeton  goboxine  de  or 
e  de  gonles— I&ul. 

Bixe  Henri  de  Bivmoitb,  de  asnre  florette  de  or  a  on  lion  rampannd  de 
or  e  nn  baston  goboune  de  argent  e  de  gonlea — Ibid. 

Monsire  de  Bsauvomt,  port  d'aenra  a  nn  ]yon 
rampant  d*or  floret  d'or :  one  baston  goboone  d'or 
et  de  gnlee  de  six  peeoea— BoU,  temp.  En.  HI. 

Moneire  John  de  Bottor,  port  lea  armea  de 
Ptercy  [i.e.  or,  una  lyon  rampant  d'aaure]  a  nne 
baaton  gobonnie  d'argent  et  de  galea — Ihid, 

Or,  a  bend  eompony,  sable  and  ermine  [else- 
where oompony  ermines  and  ermine}— SttxiI. 

Argent,  a  fesse  oonnter  oompony,  or  and  gnlea^ 
BxutULY,  Norfolk.  Sttta. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gobonated  argent  and  gales  between  three  owls  of  the 
leoond — ^Habwobth,  Norfolk. 

Ermine,  four  bars  gemel,  oompony  or  and  sable 

— HOBWOOD. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  bara  [otherwise 
three  gobbons]  of  the  first,  eaoh  charged  with  a 
saltorel  gnles — ^Wobstckx. 

Goles,  a  saltire  argent;  a  label  gobony  ar- 
gent and  azure— Nbtillb,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
e,  1450.  Nvrzua. 

Gules,  a  saltier  argent,  and  a  label  oompony  of  the  second  and  anite — 
NByxxjiB,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1456 ;  afterwards  Abp.  of  Tork,  1465-76. 

Quarterly,  France  and  England  within  a  bordure  gobony  argent  and 
asure — 8.  Johh*s  Collbob,  Cambridge  [Founded  1508]. 

Goipe :  an  heraldio  term  used  for  the  roundle,  when  it  is  of 
the  tinctxire  oipurjMire.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Sfo^, 
an  old  Spanish  word  for  a  wound.    It  is  scarcely  ever  used* 

Or,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  golpes---GLBNKAM. 

Goos6y  (fr.  ois^  lat.  anser) :  geese  are  rarely  represented  in 
coats  of  arms,  and  beyond  the  BamaeU  goose  already  noticed,  it 
18  not  easy  to  identify  any  species  meant  by  the  terms  used. 


Gold.    See  Or, 

Golden  fleece.    See  ToUon, 


Goldfinch.    See  FineK 
Qonfanon-    See  Flag. 
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The  Gray-lag,  or  WUd-gooMy  is  considered  the  progenitor  of  onr 
farm-yard  goose.  The  Magellan  is  possibly  Mergellan,  i.e.  the 
MergsUuBf  and  if  so,  allied  to  the  Smew  rather  than  the  goose 
proper.     The  gander  {h.jare)  oocurs  in  French  arms. 

Three  geese  passant  elose— Wauion,  Bp.  of  C3hee- 
ter,  1660-61. 

Quarterly,  indented  goles  and  vert,  a  goose  rising 
argent— LoTBNHAM. 

Gnles,  a  wild-goose  dose,  argent,  a  eresoent  for 
difference — ^Lanotobd,  Alington. 

Or,  on  a  mount  yert,  a  Magellan-goose  sable,  head 
argent—AsHnsLD. 

De  sable,  k  trois  jars  d'argent  beoquAi  et  mem- 
bra de  gneules — ^Lesquin,  Bretagne.  Bp.  Waltok. 

Gore :  a  portion  of  the  shield  obliterated,  so  to  speak,  as 
represented  in  the  margin ;  it  may  be  either 
on  the  dexter  or  sinister  side.  If  the  for- 
mer, it  is  supposed  to  be  an  honourable 
charge,  but  if  the  latter,  and  when  tenn6,  it 
is  an  abatement  for  cowardice  in  battle ;  but 
though  writers  descant  upon  their  use,  they 
give  no  examples,  probably  because  there 
are  none.  Guillim  calls  it  ''one  of  the 
whymsical  abatements."     Bee  also  Ousiei,  The  Gore. 

Gourd  :  in  only  one  coat  of  arms  does  this  fruit  occur. 

Argent,  three  gourds  or,  stalks  upwards — Stenklb. 

Gouttes,  (fr.  lartnes)^  drops:   i.e.  a  figure  of  an  elongated 

pear- shape,  with  the  sides  wavy.   They  are  seldom,  if  eyer,  used 

singly,  and  generally  the  number  is  enumerated. 

Per  cherron  argent  and  sable,  three  gouttes  eounterohanged — Cbosbt. 
Argent,  a  fesse  dancetty  or  between  three  gouttys  of  the  last— In- 

OLSDSN. 

Azure,  on  a  saltire  argent  five  gouttys  gules — GoossLor  (also  Qoyob). 

Gules,  a  fesse  hetween  six  gouttys  or — ^Wtk^. 

Barry  of  six,  sable  and  ermine,  nine  gouttes  argent,  three,  three,  and 
three — BsADWABDnrs. 

Argent,  fifteen  gouttes  gules  [de  sang],  ^ve,  four,  three,  two,  one— 
LBMHiHa,  Essex. 

Argent,  a  saltire  gules  between  twelve  gouttes  sable— Ekbcet. 
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In  the  case  of  a  lion  with  a  goidtt  d«  tang,  the  blaEoii  of 
nhud  aeema  to  be  more  properly  used.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  many  caws  of  lions  represented  with  goutUt  d'or,  &c. 

Moiuiis  EiKLVN,  port  gules  one  Ijon  d'or  gonte  skbla — Boll,  temp. 
B11.IIL 

Aifient,  on  ■  lion  nmpuit  sable  a  f[ontte  d'or  itreammg  kt  ths  shooldar 

— LUDUIW, 

Azine,  on  a  lioB  nmpant  argent  goottea  da  ung — Bkheddbd. 
Aznre,  on  a  lion  mnpuit  ugent  gonttes  pnrpOTe — Fobxbk,  Bwx. 
The  more  frequent  form  is  fvtti,  or  gutty,  goatty,  gouU  (that 
is,  ttwU  of  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  drops.     They  may  be  of 
Tuiotis  tinctures,  and  in  English  heraldry  a  distinct  tfirm  is  used 
for  each,  though  this  vaa  probably  of  late  introduction. 
When  argent,  gutti  d'eau :  represeotiDg  drops  of  water, 
When  or,  gutU  d'or  or  aur^ :  representing  drops  of  gold. 
When  azure,  gtUU  4*  larmtt :  representing  tears. 
When  sable,  gutU  d»  poix :  representing  drops  of  pitch. 
When  gnlea,  gutti  de  vmg :  representing  drops  of  blood. 
When  Tert,  gutti  d'huilt,  or  d'elivi :  representing  drops  of  oil. 
Aiare,  gntU  d'eao — Wi  HTXBsoTTOH]Xiord  Hayor 
<i  London,  I75S]. 

Aigent,  k  lion  rampant  ubla  goottie  d'eau— 
MosmcnB,  Tanontli,  SooUind. 

BaCT7  of  six  erminB  and  sable,  gatty  d'ean — 
Tboinaa  BuDWiBDim,  Abp.  of  Canterbui;,  1349. 
[Bat  tiiia  la  blazoned  in  the  Lambetli  US.  as 
buij  of  sis  ermine  and  emiiiieB.] 

Koneiie  Jobn  HiLon  [HiHutv],  port  d'argent 
one  ijaa.  rampsnt  d'asnie  goutte  d'or — Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Argent,  on  a  taJbot  pawant  table  gouttes  d'or — SmBinaToii. 
Bable,  gont^  de  larmes,  a  lion  rampant  aigent — Cbintbt. 
Argent,  gontt;  de  poix  and  a  lion  rampant  sable — Jake  de  la  pLurci, 
Bon,  temp.  Ed.  L  [Had.  US.  6187]. 

Qordian  knot.    See  Cordt.  Gorg^,  (tz.) :   is  nied  when  the 

Qor^e,  (fi.):    the  neok.     Le^,  neok  is  ol  a  different  tinctnre, 

bowerer,  naes  this  term  tor  a  e.g.  of  a  Ptacock  (not  to  be  ooo- 

wftter-bongeL  tnaed  with  gorgeB), 

Qorged.    See  OoUar.  Qorgvl.    See  Btlmtt, 
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Azgtnt,  gOQtty  de  poix,  a  ehief  nebiily  gnles— Botdxmkaxa. 

GnleB,  a  bend  or  gattte  de  poiz,  between  two  mnUete  argent  pierced  of 
the  field — See  and  City  of  Bamoob. 

Sable,  gntt^  d'ean  three  roses — John  Still,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
1598— ie08. 

Argent,  gatty  de  sang,  two  darts  points  upwards  gules  feathered  of  the 
first  pieroing  a  heart  of  the  second — ^Ybouan. 

In  modem  French  blason  the  term  larmet  is  used  for  gouttet^ 
and  M0wU  d$  lanne$  for  gautiSe,  The  tincture  is  always  given, 
thongh  larmes  d^argent  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent. 

D*argent,  sem6  de  larmes  de  sable — ^Poillot,  He  de  Fiance. 

When  the  goutU  is  reversed  the  term  ieiele  is  used  by  heraldic 
writers,  that  is,  the  charge  is  of  the  same 
shape,  but  the  thicker  portion  is  upwards, 
and  the  point  downwards.  Some  heralds, 
however,  call  these  figures  Cluhs,  others 
Oouttes  reversed,  and  others  Locks  of  hair. 
The  bearing  seems  to  be  confi.ned  to  branches 
of  one  fiftmily. 

Azure,  three  icicles  bendwise  in  bend  sinister 
or — ^Habsottlb,  Brecon. 

Azure,  three  locks  of  hair  in  bend  or — ^Habbottlb. 

Grain-tree:  a  tree,  the  berries  of  which  are 
used  in  the  process  of  dying. 

Upon  a  wreath  argent  and  sable,  three  sprigs  of  grain- 
tree  erect  vert,  fmcted  gules— Crest  of  the  Dxbbs'  Gom- 


Grappling-iron,  or  Grapnel,  (fr.  grapptn):  an  instrument 
used  in  naval  or  army  engagements,  and  is  distinct         Q 
from  the  anchor.    As  the  number  of  flukes  varies  it 
should  be  noticed.   Some  grappling-irons  have  double 
rings. 


OrappUng 
Iron. 


Argent,  two  grappling-irons  in  saltire  sable,  between  four 
pears  gules — Stovobd,  Beyon. 

Azure,  a  oheyron  or  between  three  grappling-irons,  each  of  as  many 
points  and  double-ringed  argent — STBwnn  [Harl.  MS.  1S86] 
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Grass  Ib  always  represented  in  t^i^  ;  also  the  old  botanical 
terms  of  tpirei  and  j^Hm  applied  to  grass  are  employed  in  one 
example  of  blazon. 

Azure,  three  pillars  argent ;  out  of  each  a  tuft  of  grass  or— -Boscob. 
Aigent,  three  tufts  of  grass  vert — Tn«8iAZ,  oo.  York. 
Gules,  three  tufts  of  grass  or — Sykbs. 

Axgant,  a  fleur-de-lis,  on  the  top  three  grass  spires,  eaoh  eontaining 
8e?en  |ttles  gules — ^Bbbnhbzm. 

The  term  graminy  is  also  found,  which  eigniftes  made  of 
grass,  and  is  applied  to  the  ehaplet,  under  which  an  example  ia 
given. 

Grasshopper,  (fir.  sauterelle) :  is  only  occasionally  found  on 
coats  of  arms : — 

Gules,  on  a  bend  engrailed  argent  a  grasshopper  sable — Lotns,  Golyton 
House,  Devon. 

Argent,  three  ravens  sable  between  two  bars  danoetty  gules ;  in  chief 
a  griffin  segreant  between  two  grasedioppers  of  the  second — CbiiniTHs. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  three  grasshoppers  proper  [vert] — ^Woodwabd 
Kent. 

D'azur,  k  une  sauterelle  d*argent,  aooompagn^  de  trois  eoquilles  d'or 
— ICoTjiiZMS,  Normandy. 

Gridiron  :  this  device  is  represented  as  in  the  margin,  but 
is  rarely  borne.  In  the  first  of  the  three  instances 
named  below  it  has  been  chosen  for  the  device  of 
the  Company  of  Gisdlebs  (in  whose  arms  the  grid- 
iron is  figured  somewhat  differently  from  the  ordi- 
nary shape).  The  reason  of  the  Company  bearing 
this  device  was  no  doubt  that  S.  Laurence  was      oricUioii. 


Goshawk.    See  Falcon, 
Gothic  work.    See  Chureh, 
Goules.    See  Ovles, 
Gournet,  i.q.  Gurnet. 
Qousset,  (fr.) :  Outset. 
Gradient :  walking, e.g.  of  the  tor' 

toiMe. 
Grady.    See  Crou^  §  16,  Degraded 

and  Embattled, 
Graft    Bee  Ouetet. 


Graminy :  used  of  a  Chaplet  made 

of  grass. 
Granada,  Apple  ol    See  Pome* 

granate. 
Grapes.    See  Vine, 
Grappe  de  raisin,  (fr.) :  a  bunch 

of  grapes. 
Grapples.    See  Craimp, 
Grater.    See  GUuier^e  nigpen. 
Gray.    Bee  Badger. 
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their  patron  saint.   Sir  Thomas  Scott  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Company. 

Per  f esse  azure  and  or,  a  pale  ooonterohanged ; 
three  gridirons  of  the  last,  the  handles  in  ehief — 
Gibdlxbb'  Company  [arms  granted,  1454]. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  gridirons 
erect  handles  downwards  sable — ^Laubbngs. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  gridirons 
dexter  bendwise,  handles  npward  sable  —  Sir 
Thomas  Scots  [Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1458]. 


Oompaay  of  Qi&dlbbs. 


Griffin,  or  Gryphm^  (fir.  griffim) :  the  Griffin  is  the  most 
freiquently  represented  of  the  imaginary  animals  introduced  into 
coats  of  arms.  Although  variously  drawn,  the  great  principle 
is  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  Zion  and  the  HagU,  The  lower 
part  of  its  body,  with  the  tail  and  the  hind-legs,  belong  to  the 
lion ;  the  head  and  the  fore-part,  with  the  legs  and  talons,  to 
those  of  the  eagle,  but  the  head  retains  the  ears  of  the  lion. 
It  has  large  wings,  which  also  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
eagle.  Its  ordinary  positions  are  rampant  9egr$ant  (generally 
blazoned  segpreant  only),  and  passant  segreant. 

It  may  be  represented  as  without  wings,  and  then  with  rays  or 
spikes  of  gold  proceeding  from  several  parts 
of  its  body.  Sometimes  it  has  two  long 
straight  horns.  The  term  Aloe  is  given, 
as  if  used  by  writers  for  a  kind  of  griffin,  but 
no  example  can  be  quoted. 

Azure,  »  griffin  segreant  or — Bead,  Herts. 

Otdes,  a  griffin  segreant,  or — Kivebs,  Earl  of 
Devon. 

The  representation  on  the  shield  of  Read 

is,  accoidiug  to  the  mode  of  drawing  the 


BXAD. 


Qrazier.    See  Olazier*8  nippen. 
Greaves :  armour-plates  for  the 
leg ;  seldom  used  as  it  is  implied 
by  the  term  '  a  leg  in  armour.' 
Qrelier,  (£r.):  a  kind  of  hunting* 
horn. 


Q relet,  (fr.):  the  round  bell  on 
collars  of  dogs,  mules,  <fi».,  and 
sometimes  used  for  the  griUet  on 
the  feet  oifaloom,  q.v. 

Qrey.    See  Colowr, 

Greyhound.    BeeDo^. 


griiSn,  Bomstimei  mod,  but  tbe  example  taken  from  the  rap- 
porteTB  to  the  arms  of  Alexander  Ahhari* 
of  Elton  1*  tlie  more  nnial  way  of  &i»ing 

the  BpiTngl 

Orijuu'  htadt  an  also  represented  in 
Bomecoate.  They  are  i^adilydiatingaithable 
from  the  eagles'  heads  by  tlie  presence  of 
the  ears. 

Ai^ent,  a  gnS&a  Hgiaant  gnlM,  beaked  aiid 
legged  01— CxTaaiLL  and  Gbimbhiw,  Laneaahire. 

Bire  Qtlkey  Bti  Wtthi,  de  azure  a  iij  ghlonl 
de  or — Boll,  tetnp.  Ec.  H.  A«»im». 

Bire  Bobsrt  de  BaznTa,  de  goules  a  nn  griffonn  da  argaat — Ibid. 

Bii«  Ssof  de  Cobt'  de  gonles  a  on  gnfloon  da  or— lUd. 

Monsiie  John  QaimDi,  asLla  a  one  griffin  atgeni  bake  e(  pads  or — B^, 
tamp.  Es.  m. 

Argent,  a  gritOn  a^reant,  ooward  sable — GonrRil. 

Amre,  a  grifSn  s^reaut  volant  oz,  sapporting  an  oak-braneh  nrt, 
■eomed  of  ttie  aaoond— Baca. 

Tmi,  a  griffin  aegieant  or,  beaked,  legged,  and  dooall;  gorged  argent— 
OotuxB,  Kent. 

Or,  a  gcTphon  aegrcant  sable,  in  ohlat  two  mnlleta  of  six' points  galea, 
ptensed  of  the  field — Kelson  Smith  Mosoan,  Sussex. 

Or,  a  griffin  sagreant  sans  wings  st^le,  fire  Issning  from  the  month  and 
ears  proper;  on  a  chief  argent,  three  qoatrefoils  tert — BiMLnt. 

Per  ehenron  or  and  ermine,  in  chief  two  griffin's  heads  erased  proper — 
KaiD,  HottinghanL 

Argant,  three  griffin's  heads  erased  sable,  beaked  gnles — TsxarHiis, 
StaHotd. 

Sable,  a  oherron  or  between  three  griffin's  heads  erased  argent — 
fioUvt8si)nMB,Bp.ot  Bristol,  1U7;  afterwards  of  Oxford,  1611-68. 

The  Dragon  (fr.  dragon),  the  next  in  importance  to  the  griffin 
amongst  the  flctitioas  animals,  seems  perhaps  to  hare  had  its 
migiD  in  the  stories  brought  \fj  trarellers  who,  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  may  hare  seen  the  crocodiles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  suad  exaggerated  or  idealised  the  form  ;  and  probably  the 

Or«nada, »  (Trnuidcw.    Bee  fVr«-      Qrlce.    See  Boor. 
baU,    Alsofmodein  fr.  isosed      Gneces,  or  OrigcM,a.g.  DefTW«f,OI 
tpr  pomtgranatt.  steps.    See  Crou,  %  Iji. 
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word,  in  some  of  the  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Bible, 
means  the  eroeodiU, 

Bepresented  nsually  like  the  griffin,  that  is,  rampant,  its 
head  is  that  of  a  serpent,  of  which  an  essential  addition  is  the 
forked  tongue.  It  has  also,  like  the  griffiD,  ears.  The  body, 
as  to  its  proportions,  is  that  of  a  lion,t<but  it  is  represented 
scaled,  and  the  large  wings^  instead  of  being  those  of  an  eagle, 
are  webbed  and  pointed,  and  resemble  rather  those  of  the 
bat.  The  legs  are  also  scaled,  and  the  feet  are  represented 
usually  with  webbed  talons,  instead  of  those  of  the  eagle;  a 
spur,  howeyer,  is  often  added.  The  tail,  instead  of  ending  like 
that  of  a  lion,  in  a  tuft,  is  always  represented  as  harM  in  Eng- 
lish arms,  but  in  French  arms  it  is  sometimes  represented  as 
with  a  fish-tail,  and  twisted.  The  dragon  may  be  also  repre- 
sented *9aiM^  wings. 

Bragona^  heads  frequently  occur  as  charges :  the  presence  of 
the  ears  and  of  the  barbed  tongue  distinguishes  them  from  the 
heads  of  eagles  or  serpents. 

Argent,  a  dragon  rampant  sable —Daunit. 

Aigent,  a  dragon  Yolant  in  bend  sable — ^Bat- 
XON,  Kent. 

Or,  a  dragon  segreant  vert,  on  a  chief  gules 
three  epear-heads  argent — Southland,  Kent. 

Vert,  a  dragon  sejant  with  wings  expanded 
between  three  escallops  or— Gabmalt,  Comber- 
land. 

Or,  a  ohevron  between  three  dragons  sable — 
Fqiaobms.  Dawbt. 

Argent,  a  ohenon  goles  between  three  demi-dragons  ooaped,  ereet,  vert 

— ^HXTOKTS. 

Argent,  three  dragon's  heads  ereot  and  erased 
asiire  without  ears — Hobsks. 

Argent,  three  dragon's  heads  erased,  fire  issuing 
from  their  months  j>roper — ^Holsaui. 

The  Dragon,  like  the  Griffin,  ia  often  used 
as  a  crest,  or  as  one  of  the  supporters.  The 
illustration  here  giyen  is  from  one  of  the  sup- 
porters to  the  arms  of  William  HneHSs,  of 
Qweielaa.  Hvohjcs. 


oaiFrm — okose.  JS»7 

A  Saa-Dr^oH  appears  oo  the  orest  of  Sir  Jacob  Gerrud, 
,But.  1663. 

The  OpinioM  u  allied  more  nearly  to  the  dragon  in  the  fot«- 
part  and  in  the  viags ;  bat  it  has  a  beaked  head  and  ean,  som^ 
thing  between  the  dragon  and  the 
griffin.  The  bind  part  and  the  foor 
lega  are  probably  intended  to  represent 
those  of  a  lion,  bat  the  tail  ia  abort, 
and  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  cameL 

Two  opiiiiai  Tart,  beakad  ubls,  wings 
gales,  are  fiapporten  to  the  In«igiii»  of  tha 
PUBTBBXBs'  Compan;, 

An  opinuns,  with  wlngt  endoned  or,  is  OflnlMik 

the  Giest  (d  tba  Compaiif  of  Butaxa  SuaaaoHB. 

Lioti-Bragon :  the  foremost  part  of  a  lion  oonjoined  to  the 
hinder  part  of  a  dragon. 

Soug»  Dragon:  a  favonrite  badge  of  King  Henry  Til.  and 
aasnmed  as  the  dexter  aupporter  of  his  anna.  It  iras  also  the 
title  of  a  purtuivant  established  by  that  monarch.    See  S*rald. 

See  alio  8ta-Drag<m. 

Grose,  or  Drawing  hoard:  a  tool  used  by 
CoopxBs.  It  forms  part  of  the  inngnia  of  their 
eompaniee  in  London,  Chester,  aad  Exeter. 

Ojronnj  of  sight  gnlei  and  mUs  ;  on  a  aherron  be- 
tween three  anniiletfi  or,  a  grose  between  two  adzes 
aiBM;  on  a  ohief  vert  tbiee  lilies  slipped  and  leaved 
■Tgcnt— Cooraas'  Companr,  Jnoorpoiated  1601. 

Qri^tt.    B«e£(b.  somewhat   differing   from  rwK- 

Qrillet^,  (tr.):   ol  a  faiemt,  Sn.,  pant. 

hanng  bella  on  it»  teet.  QrJotte,  (far.) :  a  Cherry-tree. 

Qringol^,  (fr.).    See  CroM,  |  21,  Grittie:  atancifnlnamelorafleld 

but  with  n-enefa  heralds  taltirei  oompoeed  ot  colour  and  metal  in 

fen   d»  MouKa,  &o.,  are  some-  equal  proportions,  shonld  inoh 

limesso  named  when  terminated  exist. 

with  serpenta' heads.  Qrouae.    Bee  3foorwet. 

Qrimpant:  aPiench  term  rarelj  Qrove.    See  Wood. 

applied  to  animals,   to  ligni^  Grosingiron.    See  aitufcr'i  idp- 

Ihe  attitude  of  tUntbina,  and  so  gen. 
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Qudgeorii  {tr.^aufim,  lat.yoM?) :  belonging  to  the  order  of  fha 
cyprinida^  occurs  in  some  rare  instanceB  on  account  of  the  name. 

Qnarterlj,  first  and  fourth  or ;  third  and  f onrth  harry  argent  and  gales, 
all  within  a  bardnre  sable,  charged  with  eight  gudgeons  fesswise  argent 
— O0BT09  [from  Gloyer's  ordinary]. 

Argent,  three  gudgeons  bamiant  within  a  bordnre  ongiailed  sable — 
GoBioN,  Waresby,  Hnnts  [also  Gobton,  or  Gobtks]. 

Argent,  three  gudgeons  within  a  bordure  sable — French  family  of 
GoBAm. 

Azure,  two  gudgeons  in  saltire  argent,  in  base  water  waved  proper— 
French  family  of  Goujon. 

Gules,  {ft.  ffueulei) :  the  heraldic  name  of  the  tinctare  red. 
The  term  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Arabic  j^tde,  a  red  rose,  just  as  the  mure 
wae  deriyed  from  a  word  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, signifying  a  blue  stone.  The  word 
was,  no  doubty  introduced  by  the  Crusaders. 
Heralds  have,  however,  guessed  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  yula^  which  in  old 
French  is  found  as  guetde^  i.e.  the  ''red 
throat  of  an  animaL"  Others,  again,  have 
tried  to  find  the  origin  in  the  Hebrew  word 
pulade,  which  signifies  red  doth.  Qules  is  denoted  in  engrav- 
ings by  numerous  perpendicular  lines.  Heralds  who  blazoned 
by  planets  and  jewels  called  it  Mari^  and  Ruby. 

The  name  variously  spelt  youlei,  youlen,  yauln,  gawUfi^  oocors 
frequently  in  ancient  rolls  of  arms,  as  will  have  been  observed 
by  the  examples  given  throughout  the  Glossary. 

In  the  Siege  of  Garlaverock,  as  has  been  noticed  under 

Colour^  the  terms  both  rouge  aadvermeile  are  poetically  used,  and 

to  these  may  be  added  tougeiU, 

"  lies  Eumenions  de  la  Bbbtct  La  baner  ot  tout  rougette. " 

Siefe  of  CMrlATerook. 


Golf 


Qrue,  (fr.) :  eraiM, 
Gryphon.    See  Oriffin, 
Quardant    See  Oardant, 


Q  u  f ,  (fr . ) :  mistletoe,  only  found  in 

French  ooats  of  arms. 
Qu  don.    SwFlag, 
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Guns:  the  cannon  should  he  reprcMiited  mOTiiitod,  vnleia 
otherwise  expressed.  The  Ji»ld-pieoM,  ehamltr-pisen  (or  eham- 
btrt),  as  thej  are  aometimefl  oalled,  are  rarieties,  but  no  speoial 
Tanation  in  drawing  seems  to  be  recognized,  except  that  they 
are  represented,  as  a  role,  immonnted.  The  Mt/Mrm  is  ■  cannon 
with  a  wide  bore  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  smaller  gvnt 
will  be  foniul  referred  to  nnder  Mutktt. 

ktgeaA,  two  gons  in  saltire  proper,  in  oliief  the  kttar  O,  and  in  base 
the  latter  Y,«aeborowned  with  a  regal  orown  j  on  the  dazter  side  in  Imm 
a  barrel,  and  on  the  siiuEter  three  balle  all  ot  the  leoond — CiDimiiicBs' 
Company  [bat  donbtfnl  if  tbeae  BmiB  are  of  any  ODthority]. 

Onles,  three  aannona  barways  in  pale,  argent — Ooetnao,  Majror  of 
Bristol  [granted  1662]. 

Azure,  three  fleld-pieoes  In  pale  or,  on  a  abiel  argent  aa  many  pellets 
[or  cannon-balls] — Boibd  of  Obdh^mcb. 

Argent,  a  aherron  armine  fimbriated  sable,  between  three  ohamber- 
pieeee  ot  the  last  fired  proper— Di  li  CstxBvx, 
BadmUl,  Sossei. 

Argent,  a  oheTTon  sable  mrmoanted  ol  another 
ennina ;  three  ehamben,  plaoed  transrerse  of  the 
eieatcheon  ot  the  seoond  fired  proper — Osuubbs, 
eo.  Woraeiter. 

Argent,  a  enlTerin  diamonnted  in  tesse  sable 

Argent,  three  ban  waty  sable,  each  obarged 
with  as  many  plates ;  on  a  ohiet  gales  a  onlveiin 
brtween  two  anohois  or — Gohstoh,  Essex,  Luoa. 

Gurges,  oi  Wk^'lpool:   as  the  gnrges  (like  the /otmf m) 
repreaenra  water,  ai^nt  and  aznre  are  its 
proper  tinotnres.    Instances,  howeTer,  ooonr  ' 
in  which  other  tinotnres  are  employed. 

In  an  ancient  roll  of  arms  the  whirlpool 
is  represented  not  as  a  oontinaed  line,  but 
as  ft  number  of  rings  one  within  another,  and 
it  ia  probable  that,  by  the  term  ro«U  in  the 
anna  of  OonaEs  in  the  early  roll,  the  same 
charge  is  meant,  thongh  thetermretu' is  found 
in  other  rolls  with  a  different  eignifioation.  o™»«». 

Baul  de  Ooaoia,  roele  decent  et  dsinr — Bdl,  temp.  Han,  HI. 

Argent,  a  gurges  azure— Ooaeas,  Wilts  [Baronet,  1612], 
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Or,  a  oiOM  engrtdled  gales,  a  whirlpool  intertwined  Tert— Bobert 
Qtwwaxd, 

Gusset,  (tr.  ffotmet,  the  armpit):  this  truncation  of  the 
shield,  like  the  i^ore,  occurs  usually  on 
either  the  dexter  or  sinister  side.  In  the 
former  case  (when  sanguine)  it  is  imagined 
to  be  an  abatement  for  adultery,  in  the 
latter  for  drunkenness.  OuiseUf  howeveri 
occur  as  honourable  charges.  When  in 
base,  the  term  graft  seems  preferable. 


COMIMOBAW. 


Sable  [another  gules],  two  gaseets  argent — 

CoNIKaHAlC. 

Or,  over  a  gnsaet  inveoted  pnxpore  two  barbels  countersalient — 
ZoBMiiiH,  Clapham. 

Gales,  a  lion  rampant  or,  between  two  flaanohes  and  a  gosset  in  base 
ermine— Celt,  Havering,  Essex. 

Oales,  a  lion  rampant  or,  between  two  flannches  ermine,  and  a  graft 
in  point  of  the  last — Cxelt  [Glover's  Ordinary^ 

Gurnet,  g<mm$tf  or  gurnard  (lat.  trigla) :  this  fish,  found  on 
our  coasts,  occurs  in  the  crest  of  one  Norfolk  family  and  in  the 
arms  of  one  Cornish  family ;  in  the  latter  case  on  account  of 
the  local  name  by  which  it  is  known,  namely,  tubhe  fish. 
With  it  may  be  associated  the  mullet,  which  is  sometimes  found 
blazoned  in  the  arms  of  Wats,  and  the  French  rouget,  which 
appears  to  include  both  kinds  of  fish. 

On  a  chapean  gales  turned  down  ermine,  a  garnet  fish  in  pale  with  the 
head  downwards — Crest  of  Gubnxt,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  goomets  [or  tabbe  fish]  haoriant 
gales — TuBB,  Trengoff,  Cornwall,  granted  1571. 

Argent,  a  cross  engrailed  gules,  between  four  mallets  of  the  second 
[probably  the  fish] — Gobmxt. 

Azure,  three  mallets  haoriant  argent  [elsewhere  three  fish,  and  in  one 
case  three  lucies] — Watb,  or  Wxtb,  Dorset. 

D'or  k  trois  roagets  de  goeules  en  pals  bien  ordonn6s*-BoiroBT,  Quyenne. 


Quivre,  (fr.) :  a  viper,  or  serpent. 
Gull.    See  Sea-gtUl, 
Gum^ne :  cable  of  an  anchor. 
Gun-stone,    or    Qtm-^hot.      See 

PelUt. 
G  utt^e,  or  gutty.    See  OouUet. 


Guze,  (Turkish,  Ouz^  an  eye) :  re- 
presented by  a  roundlet  sangoine. 

Gypsy's,  or  Effyptian*9  head.  See 
aeads, 

Qym\\e= gemeL     See 
under  tor. 
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Gyronny,  (fir.  ginmni)^  (from  the  Spanish  Qyrmt  a  triangu- 
lar piece  of  cloth  sewed  into  a  gannent). 
The  Tunal  number  of  pieces  is  eight,  but 
there  may  be  six,  ten,  or  twelve.  Party 
per  saltire  has  been  erroneously  called  gy- 
ronny  of  four,  but  in  English  armoury 
one  of  the  lines  forming  the  pattern  must 
be  in  fe99e.  It  will  be  observeS  that  the 
term  is  an  ancient  one.  The  gyron  with 
which  ihe  tinctures  begin  is.  the  uppermost 
upon  the  dexter  side. 

Warin  de  Babbihobobrs,  gerony  d'or  et  d*aEnzv— Boll,  temp.  Hzh.  IIL 

Boger  de  Mobtxiixb,  barre,  a  eheif  palee,  a  oornefs  gerone  d'or  et 
d'azni,  a  img  escocheon  d' argent— /&t<2.  [See  nnder  Etquire^ 

Sire  Omfrey  de  BASsnraBOUBNx,  geronne  de  argent  e  de  gonles— Bdl, 
temp.  Ed.  IL 

Monsire  Hmnphrie  de  BAsnioBOBin,  port  gerone  de  H  peces  argent  et 
gules — ^Boll,  temp.  £i>.  IIL 

Monaire  Bbihzon,  port  gerone  d'argent  et  d'aznr  de  zij  peeoes — Ibid, 

OjToxmy  of  eight,  argent  and  gales— Acton. 

Gyronny  of  eight  engrailed,  or  and  sable  (points 
of  engrailing  towards  the  dexter)— Gampbbll. 

Gyronny  of  eight  {qtuMrUrly,  Cole's  MS.)  argent 
and  sable,  four  flenr-de-lys  counterohanged ;  on  a 
saltier  or,  five  cinqaefoils  gules — Edward  Yauohan, 
Bp.  of  8.  Davids,  1509-22. 

Gyronny  of  ten,  or  and  azure — ^Bbtaskon. 

Gyronny  of  twelve,  Tair,  or,  and  goles^BiLSsno- 

BQBHB.  Vavshah. 

The  term  (fyran  rarely  occurs  in  blazoning  English  heraldry, 
but  there  are  instances.  In  the  arms  of  Mobtucsr  the  etqutre  is 
practically  a  gyron. 

Argent,  three  oinqaefoils  gules,  and  a  gyron  issuing  from  the  dexter 
side  in  chief  azure— Chiybbs. 

Azure,  three  bars  argent,  on  a  ehief  of  the  second  a  pale  between  two 
gyrons  [elsewhere  piles]  of  the  first;  over  all  an  escutcheon  gules  charged 
with  a  cross  oroslet  fitchy  as  the  bars — ^Benedictine  Abbey  of  Wingh- 
ooKBB,  Gloucester. 

Or,  three  bars  azure,  in  chief  a  pile  between  a  gyronny  of  two  pieces 
[or  two  gyrons]  of  the  second;  over  all  an  escutcheon  ermine — ^Mobttxbb. 
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Hair:  a  look  of  hair  is  rarely  found,  but  a  head,  &c.,  is 
often  blazoned  aa  having  the  hair  of  a  particular  tincture,  and 
more  frequently  the  term  erined  (fr.  ehevslie)  is  used.  In  the 
case  of  the  arms  of  Habbottls,  however,  the  locks  should 
more  properly  be  blazoned  uncles.  See  under  gouttes.  A  head 
proper  would  naturally  have  the  hair ;  and  if  no  tincture 
is  named,  brown  may  be  used.  In  one  case  the  head  is  bla- 
zoned hold.    See  head. 

Sable,  a  oomb  argent  on  a  look  of  golden  hair — Bloud. 
Azure,  three  locks  of  hair  m  bend  or — Habbottlb.  * 

Ghilefi,  three  boy's  heads  conped  argent,  erined  or,  ^th  snakes  roond 
about  their  neoks  azure— Yauoham,  Hargest,  Wales. 
Gales,  three  maidaa*s  heads  ooaped  argent,  orined  or — ^liADSsroK. 

See  example  also  under  hoar,  colour. 

Hame,  or  JEEeame:  the  collar  by  which  a  horse  draws  a 
waggon.  A  hame  (or,  as  some  call  it,  a  pair 
of  hames)  was  the  badge  of  the  family  of  Saint 
John,  supposed,  in  consequence,  by  heraldic 
writers  to  have  held  the  office  of  master  of  the 
baggage-waggons.  It  has  not  been  observed 
actually  borne  in  any  arms. 

Two  eagles  with   wings    expanded   or,   dncally 
crowned  gules,  each  charged  in  the  breast  with  a  pair 
of  horse-hames  tied  at  the  top  and  bottom  proper, 
the  inside  per  pale  argent  and  of  the  second — Sapportera  of  the  Arms 
of  Visoonnt  Bolinobbokb  and  St.  John. 


Hame. 


Habergeon.    See  Rauherk, 

Habick.    See  Clothiers*  habiok. 

Habill6,  (fr.):  clothed;  said  of 
men  when  habited,  and  also  of 
a  ship  when  the  sails  are  of 
another  tincture. 

Habited:  clothed  or  vested. 

Hache,  (fr.) :  hatchet.    See  Axe, 

Haddock.    See  Cod. 

Hafled,  (fr.«mmafu;/t^:  with  han- 
dle (of  a  different  tincture),  e.g. 
of  an  axe,  hammer,  &o. 


Haie,  (fr.) :  in  French  arms  an  en- 
closure of  any  kind,  either  of 
brambles  and  branches,  or  of 
military  fascinet. 

Hake.    See  Cod. 

Halbert,  (fr.  haiUeharde).  Sea 
Pole-ax«. 

Hame9on.    See  Crots,  §  22. 

Hameide,  (fr.):  signifies  a  figure 
formed  by  three  bars  httmetty 
chamfered  at  the  ends  and  set 
one  above  the  other 
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Hammerp  (fr.  marUau) :  hammers  of  several  kinds  occur 
as  charges.  There  are  the  Plasterers'  and  the 
Wrights'  hammer  especially  named.  The  device 
is  usually  represented  as  if  dawed  (as  shewn 
in  the  margin),  although  it  be  not  so  specified. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  occurs  in  the  ancient 
rolls  under  the  term  marUl^  and  one  or  two 
French  families  of  the  name  of  Mabtbl  still  bear  this  charge* 

Sir  Adam  Mabtxl  de  sable  a  iij  martels  de  argent — Boll,  temp. 
£D.n. 

Azoie,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  or,  between  in 
chief  two  plasterer's  hammers  argent  handled  of 
the  second,  and  in  baae  a  treble  flat-bnuh  of  the 
third  handle  upward  like  the  third ;  a  rose  gales 
seeded  or  barbed  vert,  enolosed  by  two  fleors-de* 
lis  of  the  first ;  in  chief  a  trowel  fesswise,  handle 
to  the  sinister  as  the  third — Company  of  Plas- 
TKaaBS,  London  [Inc.  1601].  Compaay. 

Sable,  a  cheyron  or  between  three  hammers  argent  handled  of  the 
second,  ducally  crowned  of  the  last 
—  Company  of   Biacksmitbs   and 
Spubbixbs  [Ino.  1579]. 

Azure,  a  hammer  erect  in  pale 
argent  enaigned  with  a  duoal  coronet 
or — Company  of  HimntaiiEN,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Sable,  a  chevron  argent  between 
three  hammers  or  daoaUy  crowned 

of  the    last  — Skiihb'   Company,  j^^  BUcUndth.' BdliilmrghComptty. 
Exeter.  Compuiy. 

Azure,  a  oherron  between  three  lathing-hammers  argent,  handled  or 
— Sl^tebs'  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Or,  three  hammers  sable — Hamsbtoh. 

Goles,  a  fesse  between  three  hammers  or — ^Pioott. 

Gules,  three  hammers  with  claws  argent — ^MabtsUi. 

Argent,  a  bend  of  six  lozenges  conjoined  between  as  many  mattooki^ 
with  the  clawed  ends  to  the  dexter,  sable — Bolbon,  co.  Chester. 

Gules,  three  Wright's  hammers  clawed  argent — ^Pubsbb. 

Gules,  a  dexter  hand  conped  proper  holding  a  sword  paleways  argent 
between  two  broken  hammers  or — ^Nasxtth. 

D'or,  a  trois  marteauz  de  gules— Mabxxl,  Normandy. 


^^:^i 
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MaUet. 


FORTB. 


With  the  hammer  may  be  associated  the  maUet 
(fir,  maillet)j  used  by  masons  and  others.  It  is 
asually  figured  as  in  the  arms  of  Forte,  but  some- 
times with  a  square  head,  while  a  figure  like  that 
in  the  margin  aboye  is  found  in  the  insignia  of 
the  Maeblbes'  ComfMUiy.  (See  the  arms  given 
under  Ghippiag-o^). 

Azgent,  three  mallets  goles — ^Fobxb,  oo.  Somerset 
[ancient  arms  of  Db  Fobtibub]. 

Gales,  a  ehevron  between  three  mallets  or — 
SoAHB,  [Bart,  1684]. 

Sable,  three  sqnare  hammers  [i.e.  mallets]  argent 
— ^Bbownb,  00.  Bntland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  mallets  sable— 
Bbownb. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  mallets,  the  han- 
dles reversed  gnles — ^Bloodman. 

Hand,  (fr.  fnatn) :  the  human  hand  is  often  borne  in  coat 
armour,  though  only  one  instance  has  been 
observed  in  the  early  rolls,  and  that  only 
incidental.  When  no  other  position  is  men- 
tioned it  is  understood  to  be  apaumS,  as  in 
the  arms  of  Ulstbe,  which  came  to  be  the 
badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain;  it  is 
borne  either  on  an  escutcheon  or  canton.  See 
Baronet.  Otherwise  the  hand  may  be 
borne  doreed  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
aversant);  or  it  may  be  in/esse,  or  with  thefingen  daumwards^ 
or  clenched,  or  holding  some  object ;  the  hand  is  generally  couped 
at  the  wrist,  and  is  so  represented  if  no  other  description  is 
given;  sometimes,  however,  the  blazon  runs  couped  below,  or 
above  tbe  wrist ;  generally  a  dexter  hand  is  named,  and  it  is  so 
understood  unless  a  sinister  is  specified ;  bands  in  armour  should 
rather  be  blazoned  gauntlets.    Bee  also  Gloves. 


Badge  of  VusnoL, 


Hanchet.    See  Bugle-horn. 
Hand-basket.    See  Basket, 
Hand-bow.    See  Bow. . 
Hand-cufF.    See  Fetterlock. 


Hand-grenade.    See  FirehaU, 
Hand-saw.    QeeSaw. 
Hanger.    (1)  See  Sabre;  (2)  See 
Hook. 


HAND. 
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Sometimes  hands  are  represented  as  damping  or  miraeing: 
and  with  French  heralds  two  hands  joined  thus  are  simply  bla- 
soned  urn  fai.  In  connection  with  this  the  arms  of  Pusmfot 
and  PuBXEET  should  be  noted. 

Aigent,  a  dniBter  hand  ereet  oonped  goles — ^Prorince  of  Ulstxb. 

fiire  Johan  de  Cotnbbs  daznre  ot  la  maanch  dor  e  ore  la  meyn  [i.e. 
a  maimohe  or,  a  hand  proper}— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 
•Azure,  a  dexter  hand  [in  some  instanoes,  a  siniB- 
ter  hand]  apaam6,  oonped,  argent — ^Bbome. 

Golee,  a  UsiM%  between  f  onr  dexter  hands  oonped 
aigent — QvizBaiiAnr,  Oxford. 

Gules,  a  dexter  hand  eonped  barways  aigent — 


QVATBUKAUr. 


Or,  on  a  ohief  goles  a  hand  oonped  barwise 
[otherwise  extended  transverse  the  ehief]  argent — 
ICuRSTom. 

Gales,  three  hands,  Angers  downwards  azgent;  a  qoarter  eheqnj 
asnie  and  or — Button. 

Or,  on  a  bend  azure  three  dexter  hands  couped  at  the  wrist  and 
flilenehed,  argent — ^EsiMaou). 

Asure,  a  dexter  hand  oonped  at  the  wrist  and  dendhed,  in  pale  argent 
— FaisT,  Middlesex. 

Sable,  a  dose  hand  [Le.  elenohed]  argent — ^Pownsi. 

Sable,  three  sinister  hands  erased  aigent — ^MAmiBD. 

Gnles,  three  hands  holding  a  erown  a  key  and  a  purse  or — ^Arms  as- 
eribed  to  NiobuiUS,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1183-69 ;  and  to  Biohabd  db  Ely,  Bp.  of 
London,  1189-98. 

Gules,  in  a  maunoh  ermine  a  hand,  proper  holding  a  fleur-de-lis  or— 
BauToii  Priory,  Somerset,  [also  Mohum]. 

Purpnre,  a  sinister  hand  oonped  and  ereot  ar- 
gent— ^Mamlbt. 

Gules,  two  arms  and  hands  clasped  in  fesse 
proper  between  three  hearts  or — ^Wabton,  Bp.  of 
S.  Asaph,  1536,  and  of  Hereford,  1554-57. 

Gules,  three  pairs  of  hands  back  to  back  argent 
— ^PuBSFOT,  CO.  Buckingham. 

Sable,  three  pairs  of  armed  hands  embracing  ar- 
gent two  and  one — ^Pubbbot,  Caldeoot,  co.  Warwick.  Waktow. 

Sable,  three  pairs  of  dexter  hands  conjoined  or  ruffled  argent — ^Pubbfet. 

Gneoles  i  la  foi  d'argent — Gousnv  de  la  Toub  Fondue. 

D'azur,  a  une  foi  d'argent  vdtue  de  pourpre  posde  en  bande  et  mouvante 
d'nne  nn6e  d'argent — ^Abbnb,  Provence. 
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As  the  Badge  of  Ulster  has  been  referred  to  under  this  article, 
it  is  thought  well  to  give  one  or  two  examples. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  ohevron  between 
three  talbots  passant  connterchanged ;  on  a  chief 
gules  as  many  jeopards'  heads  or.  On  the  fesse- 
point  the  badge  of  Ulster — Goooh,  Benaore  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Gules,  a  fret  argent,  a  canton  of  Ulster— Sir 
George  Flxiono,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  1735-47. 

Gules,  a  fesse  between  six  mullets  argent;  a 
canton  of  Ulster— Sir  William  Ashbubnham,  Bp. 
of  Chichester,  1754-97. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  a  canton  of  Ulster —  OoecM. 

Sir  Jonathan  Tbxlawnbt,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1685 ;  afterwards  of  Exeter, 
1689 ;  and  last  of  Winchester,  1707-21. 

Hank  :  Hanks  of  ootton,  of  silk,  and  of  bowstrings  aie  found 
in  heraldry.  The  cotton-hank  is  the  moat  frequent,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  arms  of  very  many  families  of  the  name  of  Gottov. 

An  example  of  hanks  of  silk  will  be  found  under  that 
term,  and  one  of  bowstrings  is  given  below.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  hank  is  usually  upright,  as  shewn  in  the 
margin. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  hanks  of  cotton  erect  argent- 
Hugh  Cotton,  co.  Stafford.  Cotum- 

Aznre,  three  cotton-hanks  argent — Gottoh,  Combennere.  hMak, 

Argent,  three  bars  sable,  over  all  as  many  cotton-hanks  or — Gottoh. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  sable,  three  cotton-hanks  or — ^EUtwoqd. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent  between  a  bee-hive  snrrounded  by  bees  volant 
in  chief,  and  in  base  a  null-wheel  or,  a  hank  of  cotton  of  the  field  between 
two  roses  gules  barbed  and  seeded  proper — Calbon,  co.  Lancaster. 

Azure,  a  hank  or  knot  of  bowstrings  in  pale  or ;  on  a  chief  argent 
three  bows — ^Lono  BowsTBixie  Maxebs'  Company,  London. 

Hare:  the  Hare  (fr.  lihre),  as  also  the  rabbit  (fr.  lapin\ 
always  blazoned  coney  (and  in  one  case  the  leveret),  are  not  in* 
frequent  in  coats  of  arms,  but,  so  far  as  has  been  obserred,  there 
are  no  rules  followed  as  to  distinct  drawing  of  these  varieties. 

They  are  more  frequently  represented  as  s^'ant,  and  if  no  de- 
scrip  lion  is  given  they  would  be  drawn  so ;  but  they  are  found 

Hareng,  (fr.) :  herring.  Harnysed:  dad  in  armour. 
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blazoned  eaurant,  hoUant,  pauant,  salimt,  and  (though  wrongly) 
rampant;  also  feeding^  and  issuing  from  their  burrows;  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  hare  playing  upon  the  hagp%p$9 
(q.y.).     Hares'  heads  occur  in  one  case. 

Argent,  three  hares  (elsewhere  oonies)  oonrant  in  pale  azure — Abbo- 
wooD,  Lancashire. 

Azure/  a  chevron  ermine  between  two  hares  eonrant  in  chief,  and 
a  sun  in  base  [elsewhere  in  chief  three  sims  argent,  in  base  a  hare 
eonrant]— Watson,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1580-84. 

Aznre,  a  hare  salient  guardant  argent  with  a  hunting-horn  hanging 
about  the  neck  vert  garnished  gules  within  a  bordnre  ooonter-eompony 
of  the  second  and  first — Clbland,  Edinburgh. 

Aznre,  a  hare  rampant  between  three  mullets  or — ^Habcraht. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  gules  between  three  leyerets  oonrant  sable— Lbttbb, 
or  Leybb,  CO.  Lancaster. 

Azure,  three  leverets  eourant  in  pale— Lxtxb- 

mOTOH. 

Gules,  three  conies  sejant  argent  within  a  bor- 
dure  engrailed  sable — Sir  Humphry  Gonssbt,  oo* 
Hereford,  and  Coninosbt,  co.  NorfoUc. 
Argent,  [otherwise  or,]  three  conies  passant  sable 

— CONTSTOK. 

Argdkit,  on  a  oheyron  azure  ^  ooney  passant  be- 
tween two  fishes  hanriant  of  the  first ;  on  a  chief  Covsabt. 
cheeky  of  the  first  and  second  a  rose  or  on  a  pale  of  the  second— Chbt- 
BBY,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  1562-79. 

Argent,  a  saltire  gales  between  four  conies  feeding  sable — Cobt,  oo. 
Hertford. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  vert,  a  pale  connterohanged,  three  oonies  issuing 
from  their  burrows  of  the  first — ^Bbowohb. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  nebuly  sable  three  harems  heads  oouped  or — ^Habb- 
wxLL,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1366-86. 

Harp,  (fr.  harpe) :  this  charge  is  best  known  as  the  ensign 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ibsland,  but  is  borne  also 
by  one  or  two  families.  It  first  appears 
crowned  amongst  the  royal  badges  on  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts.  The  head  and 
wings  of  an  angel  have  been  added  in  late 
examples,  but  without  authority.  The  Irish 
name  dogshaekes  seems  to  be  applied  in  one  Badge. 
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toriHEi, 

□'E'EE 
n'B  HE 


MS.  to  the  harp  (see  under  Ireland).  We  also  find  the  J0w*i 
harp  mentioned,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  not  meant  (as  the 
name  of  the  bearer  implies)  for  a  Hoop. 

Azure,  a  harp  or  stringed  argent — ^Ibbland. 

Gnlee,  three  oloyshaokes  or  stringed  argent— -las- 
LJiND,  HarL  MS.  804. 

Azore,  three  harps  or — ^Dobbin,  Ireland. 

Argent,  three  harps  sable  stringed  or — Habpsthld. 

Asore,  two  lions  rampant  combatant  supporting 
a  garbe  or;  in  dexter  base  a  orescent  argent,  in    In«i8aiaofiRtt4»D. 
shiister  base  the  harp  of  Ireland — Fooabtt. 

Argent,  a  Jew's  harp  [or  a  sooop]  in  bend  sable  between  six  lauiel- 
leaves  of  the  last— Soopham,  co.  Lincoln. 

HarroWy  (fr.  h$rM) :  two  forms  of  the  harrow  occur  in  ar- 
moury, the  first  is  square,  the  other  tri- 
angular.    The  former  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  portcullis,  and  in  fact  the  French 
term  lurM  is  applied  to  both. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  harrows  or-^ 
Habbqwbb. 

Argent,  three  harrows  sable  two  and  one  [other- 
wise argent,  a  chevron  between  three  harrows 
sable] — B!abvt,  Hale,  Cornwall. 

Erminois,  an  annulet  interlacing  three  triangu- 
lar harrows  conjoined  in  the  fesse  point — ^Bed- 
KATNB,  CO.  York. 

Ermine,  three  triangular  harrows  gales,  toothed 
or,  and  conjoined  in  the  nombril  point  of  the 
escutcheon  gales  by  a  wreath  argent  and  of  the 
second  [otherwise,  Ermines,  the  harrows  or,  the 
wreath  argent  and  or]— Habbow,  or  Habwb. 

Hat|  (fr.  ehapeau)  :  one  similar  to  the 
figure  in  the  margin  is  borne  by  the  Felt- 
if AEEBs'  Company,  but  various  forms  oc- 
cur depending  on  date,  &c. 


Ha&kow. 


Hat 


Harpoon.    See  Eel-ipear, 
Harpy.    Bee  under  Sphinx. 
Harrington's  Knot.    See  CortU, 
also  Fret. 


Hart.    Sea  Deer. 
Harvest-fly.    See  Butterfly. 
Hatchet.    See  Axe, 
Hatchments.    See  AchUvementt. 
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Ennine,  on  a  ohoTron  between  three  felt  hats  with  Btringt  sable  as 
many  eeeallopfl  aigent — Company  of  Hattxb 
MsBGHAim,  London. 

Aigent,  a  chapean  or  hat  asnie,  with  a  plome 
of  ostiioh-feathers  in  front  gales — John  Kmas- 
STox,  1890  [Harl.  MS.  1178]. 

Per  the  Cardinal's  hat,  see  Cap, 

Hat 'hand.     Two  forms  of  this  bearing  occur.     The  first 
is  wreathed,  as  in  the  arms  of  BimT; 
and  the  second  that  borne  by  the  Com- 
panies   of    FxLTMAKBBfl    and    HATBAim- 


Hat-band. 


Hat-lHUid. 


SaUe,  a  oheTion  argent  between  three  hat- 
bands wreathed  of  the  seoond  and  aznre — ^Bubt. 

Argent,  a  dexter  hand  oonped  at  the  wrist 
golea  between  two  hat-bands  nowed  aznre,  in 
ehief  a  hat  sable  banded  of  the  third — ^Fxlt- 
XAXBBs*  Company  [Inc.  1604]. 

Aznre,  on  a  chevron  between  three  hat-bands  or  as  many  meiilUons 
sable — ^Hatbamdhaksbs'  Company  [Ino.  1664]. 

Gnles,  a  dheyron  between  three  hat-bands  aigent — MiTinBS. 

Hawthorn  :  this  bush  is  used  in  some  few  instances  on  ac- 
count of  its  name.  It  was  also  adopted  as  a  badge  by 
Henry  YIL,  and  described  as  a  haw  thorn -bush  re- 
gally crowned.  The  whiU'thorn  is  found  on  the 
arms  of  Bishop  Aldbich,  and  the  may-flowers  pro- 
bahly  represent  the  flowers  of  the  hush.  It  may 
'\iefrueUd,  or  flow  wed y  and  the  Uavee  also  occur. 

Aigent,  a  hawthorn-tree  eradioated  proper-r-SiLTBSTBB. 

Argent,  three  thorn-trees  vert — Thobnholkb  [granted 
1653].  ^**«*- 

Per  pale  argent  and  gnles,  a  chevron  between  three  lion's  heads  erased 
connterchanged ;  on  a  chief  or  a  thorn-tree  proper— Thobnthwaitb, 
Cumberland. 

Argent,  a  thorn-tree  fmcted  proper  on  a  chief  gnles  a  lion  passant 
goardant  or — 0*Mubchob. 

Argent,  a  hawthorn-tree  erased  vert,  floweied  gales — Bbbtland,  oo. 
Chester. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  hawthorn -leaves  vert — Thobh- 
TOH,  00.  Tork. 
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Yerte,  on  a  fesae  argent  between  three  garbs  or,  banded  gnlee,  two 
boaghfl  of  whitethorn  saltier-wise  enfiled  with  a  crown  proper,  between 
a  mound  royal  azure  and  a  robin  redbreast  proper,  aJl  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  of  the  third  [pometty  ?] — Aldbioh,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  1587-66. 

Gules,  a  oross  ingrailed  ermine  between  in  chief  two  may-flowers 
slipped  or— Matfixld,  oo.  Cambridge  [granted  1684]. 

Hauberk,  or  Maub&r^:  a  name  which  appears  to  be  given 
to  the  eutrasi,  from  the  German  4a(6«6er9,  i.e.  a  protection  for 
the  neck,  but  it  has  only  been  obserred  in  one  coat  of  arms. 

The  Hab0rge(m  is  given  in  books  as  a  diminutive  of  Hauberk, 
and  is  a  short  coat  of  mail  without  sleeves,  but  no  example  has 
been  noticed  in  blazon.  [The  word,  it  may  be  added,  is  used  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  2  Ghron.  xzvi.  14.] 

Per  pale  azure  and  gules,  a  tilting-spear  in  pale  proper  surmoonted  by 
a  hauberk  [or  coat  of  mail]  or — Aubbbt. 

Hazel :  the  trw^  the  leaves^  the  nuU,  are  all  represented  in 
different  arms;  the  JUb&rts  also.  A  ehaplet  is  sometimes  com- 
posed of  htudy  and  a  gquirrel  is  sometimes  represented  cracking 
ntUa.    A  bunch  of  filberts  is  in  French  blazon  called  ooqwrell&$. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  between  three  owls  sable  as  many  lozenges 
exmine ;  on  a  chief  azure  three  nut-trees  [or  hazel-boughs]  proper — 
Haslbwood. 

Argent,  a  hind's  head  oouped  azure  collared  or,  between  two  hazel- 
boughs  yert  fruoted  or — Alfobd,  Suffolk. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  hazel-leavee  vert — ^Hsshjuoob. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  azure  between  three  hazel-slips  proper  as  many  ores- 
cents  argent — ^Habbll,  Cumberland. 

Or,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  hazel-nuts  erect  slipped  gules — 
Tabsbll. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  hazel-nuts  or  husks  and  stalks  vert 
—Hasblbt,  Suffolk. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  filberts  sable  two  eats  combatant 
of  the  first — Gibbs. 


Haurienti  breathing,  a  term  ap-  Hautboy.    See  TrvmpeU 

plied  to  a  fish  in  an  erect  posi-  Hawk,  HawVg  Bell,  and  Hawk's 
tion.     See  under  Fish,  Lure.    See  Falean. 

Haus84,  (fr.) :  of  a  chevron  fesse,  Hawmed,  i q.  Humetty, 

Ao.f'when  enhanced.  Hay-fork.    Bee  Fork, 

Haut,  (fr.) :  sometimes  used  of  a  Hay-hook.    See  Hone-picker, 
sword  when  erect. 
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D'argent,  k  U  tom  d«  gueuleB  oantonnte  de  quatre  eoqueielles  da 
nnople — "Lk  Bobdb. 

Head,  (fr.  tiU):  as  will  have  been  noticed,  the  heads  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  yetj  frequently  represented  by 
themselves,  being  caupsd,  or  erawd;  but  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  group  under  one  article  the  yarious  forms  of  the  hunum 
head  as  they  appear  in  heraldic  design,  and  it  has  been  observed 
they  are  very  frequent  in  the  arms  of  Welsh  families.  It  may 
be  said  generally  that,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  human 
head  (as  well  as  heads  of  beasts)  should  be  drawn  in  profile. 
In  English  arms  the  heads  are  usually  blazoned  prop&r ;  in 
French  arms  the  tincture  is  usually  named,  i.e.  camaticn. 
The  following  are  the  representative  types  of  these  charges, 
of  which  it  is  thought  well  to  give  examples.  Besides  men^i 
heads  proper,  which  are  generally  represented  as  those  of  old 
men  with  hair  (fr.  ehevelde\  and  bearded  (fr.  barbie),  and  young 
men^s  heads  (see  example  under  tnascle),  we  find  various  heads 
specified,  as  of  JSngliehmen,  of  Saxaniy  of  Ftinees, 
of  Saracene  (as  in  the  crest  of  Dbattoit),  of 
Turks,  of  Moors,  or  blackamoors  and  negroes, 
of  the  gypsg  or  Egyptian,  and  finally  of  savages'  r-r 
heads.  In  one  case  a  b<M  head  is  given.  There  ^^^^  of  dkattoit. 
seem  to  be  no  very  defined  rules  for  drawing  the  respective 
heads,  much  being  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist ;  still  in 
many  of  the  arms  as  exhibited  in  sci^fjpture  or  in  glass  the 
heads  are  very  characteristic. 

Azure,  three  broad  arrows  or,  two  and  one  feathered  argent ;  on  a 
ohief  ol  the  second  as  many  men's  heads  oonped 
sidefaced  proper — ^Wattbs,  Somerset. 

Gales,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  Eng- 
lishmen's heads  in  profile  proper  —  Llots,  oo. 
Denbigh. 

[Similar  arms  seem  to  be  borne  by  Abp.  WiL- 
Z4XAM8  of  York,  and  Bp.  GsimTH  of  S.  Asaph.] 

Gales,  a  chevron  between  three  Saxon's  heads 
in  profile,  the  two  in  ohief  oonped  and  one  in  base 
erased  argent — Gbirith.  Luitd. 

Ermine,  three  prinee's  heads  crowned  and  mantled  proper  ooaped  at 
the  breast^EnrASTLXBOT. 
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Gules,  ft  bheTTon  between  three  Saraeen's  heads  oouped  at  the 
ihoaldere  argent — Sabss,  Middlesex. 

Gnles,  a  Saraoen's  head  erased  proper  hair  and  beard  or,  round  the 
temples  a  fillet  nowed  argent  and  azure ;  on  a  chief  or  three  roses  gnles 
— HuoHBS,  Bp.  of  S.  Asaph,  157S— 1600. 

Yert,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  Turk's  heads  eouped  proper  tnr- 
baned  or — Smith,  granted  1628. 

D'azur,  i  trois  tdtes  de  Turos  de  eamation,  le  turban  parti  et  tortill6 
d'or  et  de  gueules — ^Bblo,  Manche. 

Argent,  three  moor's  heads  eouped  at  the 
shoulders  proper  filleted  or  and  gules — 
Tamneb,  Bp.  of  B.  Asaph,  1782-85. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  between  three  Moor's  heads 
erased  sable  as  many  eresoents  argent— 
BiAcxiioiiE. 

Or,  a  blackamoor's  head  eouped  sable— 

BiMNS. 

Or,  a  cross  gules  between  four  blacka- 
moor's heads  affrontee,  oouped  at  the 
shoulders  proper,  wreathed  about  the  tem-  ahku. 

pies  gold — JuxoN,  Bp.  of  London,  1683 ;  Abp.  of  Cant.  1660-68. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  sable,  a  pale  oounterohanged  three  negro's  heads 
proper — Gxbabd. 

Per  fesse  gules  and  argent,  three  Egyptian's  heads  oounterchanged— 

ASHFOOLB. 

On  a  wreath  a  ouMt  arm  erect  grasping  a  dagger,  enfiled  with  a  gypsy's 
head  oouped  proper — Crest  of  Maclbllak,  Lord  Kircudbright. 

Azure,  a  bird's  leg  oouped  at  the  thigh  or,  conjoined  to  a  savage's 
head  argent,  hair  sable — Pbtbx. 

Yert,  a  lion  rampant  or ;  on  a  chief  argent  a  man's  head  oouped  at 
the  neck  and  bald  proper  between  ducal  coronets  of  the  second — Mul- 
TADT,  Ireland. 

Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  St.  Paul's  heads  proper— 
Paulswobth,  or  Pilswobth. 

AmoDgst  peculiar  examples  may  be  named  Ifoses*  head 
and  the  head  of  John  ths  Baptist  tn  a  charter.  The  former, 
howeTer,  is  borne  only  as  a  crest,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  family 
of  HiLTOVy  and  the  engraving  is  taken  from  the  carving  on  the 


Headpiece.    See  Helmet. 
Heaume,  (fr.),  HeaJme,  (old  fr.) :  helmeU 
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eatten  front  of  Hilton  Castle,  Durham.    The  latter  appeui 

u  the  erect  of  the  London  Cumpany  of  Tallow- 

CHinDLna,  adopted,  no  doubt,   in  conwquencfl 

of  8.  John  tlie   Baptist  being  ehosen  u  their 

patron  Saint ;  it  is  slso  borne  by  the  town  of 

Ayr  in  Scotland  (see  the  arms  given  nnder  Zamh). 

Again,  a  peculiar  head  appears  as  the  crest  of 

Bir  Sandich    de  Tkanx,  knight- founder  of  the 

Garter  (that  is  to  Bay  one  of  the  first  knights  of 

the  order);  it  is  blazoned  someiimes  as  a  Satyr'* 

head,  and  the  device  appears  also  in  a  coat  of 

arms.     Other  fanciful  heads  occur  as  cresls,  e.g. 

a  Fimd's  h«ad  (blazoned  also  ' Satan' »  h*ad'), 

i.e.  a  man's  head  with  ears  like  a  dragon's  wings, 

and  a  WhittaPi  head,  said  to  be  a  man's  head 

with  short  horns,  and  called  by  AnsUa  '  the  head  q,^  ^^  ^r^,  ^ 

otMidtu,  wifli  asses'  ears.'  hili™. 

The  head  ot  If  oiei  proper,  with  two  la;*  or  horns  or — Crest  borne  by 
Hilton.    [The  arms  are  argent,  two  bars  aiore.] 

On  a  vreath  a  demi  angsl  iaamng  from  etonds,  proper,  vested  anze, 
wings  expanded  or,  ctined  ot  the  last;  on 
hii  head  a  cap  ;  thereon  a  oiobi  pati^  of  the 
third,  holding  a  dish  argent,  glorified  or; 
therein  the  head  of  B.John  the  Baptist  pro- 
per— Tui/}W-CBuinLEBs'  Company ,  London. 
[Anns  and  crert  graoted,  Bept.  34, 1463.] 

Argent,  on  a  bend  uble,  three  aatyr's  heads 
oonped  at  the  shonlden  of  the  first,  homed  or 
— WaBTWSLL.  Hud  or  S.  lohii  ths  BipUit 

8able,  three  Midas's  heads  erased  argent,  orowned  or — Jat. 

Of  Womm*4  heads  there  are  also  several  varieties.  As  a  rule 
they  are  drawn  with  dishevelled  hair.  The  maOtnt'  htad*  are 
drawn  aa  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  woman  affronty,  couped 
below  the  breasts,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  usually  wreathed 
with  a  garland  of  roses ;  sometimes  also  crowned  with  an  eattem 
Mvttm.  The  term  hiat  is  also  sometimes  used  in  Eogliah,  but 
more  frequently  in  French  blazon.  The  term  lady'*  head  is  also 
found,  aa  also  nttn't  head,  the  last  being  generally  veiled. 
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Azare,  a  fesse  or,  in  chief  three  women's  headfl  eouped  at  the  breasts 
proper  and  crined  of  the  second ;  in  base  a  leopard's  face  of  the  last — 

SUODOM. 

Sable,  a  fesse  enhanced  argent ;  in  chief  three  nun's  heads  conped 
at  the  shoulders  proper,  Tested  of  the  second,  crowned  or ;  in  base  an  ox 
passing  a  ford  proper — 8.  Fbidbswidi'b  Pbiobt,  Oxford,  afterwards  the 
arms  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Oxtobd. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  midden's  heads  of  the  second, 
crined  or,  three  lilies  slipped  gules ;  on  a  chief  of  the  third  a  cross  tau 
sable  between  two  roses  of  the  fourth — Tatlob,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  1532-54. 

Azure,  three  lady's  heads  in  fesse  between  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  or — 

COLLABD. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  nun's  heads  veiled  oonped  at 
the  shoulders  proper — Davxnet,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  between  six  billets  gules  three  veiled  nxm's  heads 
eouped  bendwise  of  the  first— Wbdmisbom. 

Gules,  a  maiden's  head  proper  crined  or — ^SIatdekstttk,  Bp.  of  Wor- 
cester, 1814-17. 

Gules,  three  bars  ermine ;  on  a  canton  argent  a  maiden's  head  proper 
— ^Babxtti,  India.  * 

....  A  quadrangular  castle  surmounted  with  another,  over  the  battle- 
ments the  bust  of  a  queen,  her  hair  dishevelled  and  (ducally)  crowned 
. .  . . — Seal  of  Corporation  of  Qubbmbobouoh,  Kent. 

D'azur,  a  trois  bustes  de  reine  de  carnation  couionn^es'&i'antiqae  d'or 
— Gbandmomt,  Gomtat-Venaissin. 

Infants\  and  children's,  and  hoya^  heads  are  also  fonnd  named, 
frequently  with  a  snake  twisted  around  the  neck. 

Argent,  a  boy's  head  proper,  crined  or,  eouped  below  the  shoulders, 
vested  gules,  garnished  gold— Botman. 

Gules,  three  boy's  heads  eouped  argent  crined 
or — Infant. 

Sable,  three  infant's  heads  eouped  at  the 
shoulders  proper  crined  or — Bonttamt. 

Sable,  a  fesse  or  between  three  children's 
heads  eouped  at  the  shoulders  proper;  about 
each  neck  a  snake  vert — Apjohn,  Surrey. 

Sable,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  children's  heads  eouped  at  the 
shoulders  proper  crined  or ;  about  each  neck  a  snake  vert — Vauohah. 

The  Seraph's  head  is  said  to  be  represented  as  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant with  six  wings,  two  above  it  in  saltire,  two  below  it  in  saltire, 
and  one  on  each 'side,  but  so  far  as  has  been  observed  no  example 
occurs.    Death's  heads  are  but  rarely  borne  (see  under  Bones). 
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Heart,  (fr.  ecmr) :  the  human  heart  when  blazoned  *  proper' 
is  to  be  gules.  It  is  sometimes  borne  flammant;  also  crowned; 
but  the  latter  not  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

Axgent,  a  heart  imperially  crowned  proper  [i.e.  gules,  crowned  gold] 
on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  of  the  field— 

DoUOLAfl. 

[This  crowned  heart  is  said  to  be  an  augmenta- 
Han  in  memory  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  who 
undertook  to  carry  the  heart  of  King  Robert, 
called  the  Bruce,  to  the  Holy  Land  to  be  buried 
there  in  the  year  1828.] 

Argent,  a  chief  sable  in  fesse  a  human  heart 
gules— Edmund  Scamlbb,  Bp.  of  Peterborough, 
1561 ;  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1685-94. 

Gules,  a  body-heart,  between  two  wings  dis- 
played or— Henry  de  Wbhohah,  Bishop  of  London,  1259-62. 

Argent,  a  heart  gules  within  a  fetteriook  sable ;  on  a  chief  azure,  three 
boar*s  heads  erased  argent — ^Lockhbabt. 

Per  fesse  wavy  or  and  yert ;  in  chief  a  human  heart  emitting  flames  of 
fire  proper  between  two  crosses  crosslet  sable ;  in  base  an  anchor  erect 
of  the  last — Wadb,  co.  Durham. 

Azure,  a  fesse  or ;  over  all  on  a  pile  argent  three  hearts  gules,  two  and 
one — Kbah,  Ireland* 

Argent,  three  hearts  flammant  gules — Hbabt,  Scotland. 

Or,  three  bars  wavy  gules ;  over  all  a  human  heart  counterchanged 
-— Dbuhiiond,  CO.  Perth. 

Heath-cock,  or  Black-coeh     This  bird,  which  differs  from 
the  common  oock,  is  represented  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  moor-eoek  (q.T.). 

Argent,  a  heath-cock  proper  [i.e.  sable],  comb 
and  gill  gules — Sir  Francis  Mobb,  Seijeant-at- 
law,  1619. 

Sable,  a  buck  lodged  reguardant  argent ;  be- 
tween the  attires  a  heath-cock  volant  or — Mob- 
xorr,  Norfolk. 

Sahle,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  a  buck  salient 
or ;  a  chief  of  the  third  charged  with  a  black-cock  proper — Mabtoset. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  wavy  sable  between  five  heath-cocks  of  the  second 
■ix  plates — Sir  John  Bbbinoton  [ob.  aj>.  1477]. 

A  demi  heath-cook  with  wings  expanded  azure,  powdered  with  annulets 
or ;  in  the  beak  a  lily  argent — Crest  of  the  Coopbbs*  Company. 


MOKB. 
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Hedgehog)  (fir.  Urittoit) :  titis  animal  ib  chiefly  borne  aQu- 
BiTely  to  its  French  nune  by  fomilieB  whose  names  are  varied 
fi)ima  of  HixEn.  The  urehin,  as  well  <u  the  poreupiiu,  are  no 
doubt  sometimes  blasoned  instead  of  it,  from  the  drawing  being; 
mistaken  one  for  the  other. 

Aigmt,  three  hedgehog!  sable— Hiksih,  Bootlknd  [also  Eibh]. 

Aigent,  a  thistle  vert  flowered  gules  betireen  three  hedgehogs  labls — 
Ha"bts,  CoDsland' 

Ainie,  three  hedgehogs  argent — Haan. 

Aanre,  three  hedgehogs  or — Hxbiz,  oo.  Ldoeater. 

Or,  three  hedgdogs  asora— Huuus,  oo.  Salop. 

Or,  three  hedgehogs  pssssnt  in  pale  gules— Hxaoi. 

Asnie,  three  hedgehogs  ststant  or — Bir  Boger  SwjntTos. 

I>'aigaat,  k  tiois  herissons  de  sable — Hxaior,  Normandy  [alM  Hnais> 
SOH,  Bietagns]. 

Helmeti  (fr.  «mjw«,  old  fr.  heaumt,  but  applied  to  a  oloso 
helmet) :  the  oorering  for  protection  of  the  head  in  warfare  has 
raided  in  form  from  the  earliest  ages  onwards,  bat  an  acooimt 
of  the  varions  shapes  belong  to  the  history  of  armour. 

Is  heraldry  the  Stlmtt  assumed  an  important  place  as  an 
appendage  to  the  shield,  for  on  this  was  fixed  the  orMt  (q-T.)- 
Ori^ally  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  distinction  as 
regards  the  fbrms  of  the  helmet ;  they  simply  followed  the  ous- 
tomary  shape  of  the  period,  and  were  drawn  sideways;  bnt  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  would  appear  that  certun  kinds  of  helmeti 
were  assigned  to  different  degrees  of  nobility. 

I.  Th»  tovtrtign't  was  to  be 
of  burnished  gold,  t^ffironty,  i.e. 
full>faoed,  with  six  hart,  or 
griUet,  and  lined  with  crimson, 

II.  The  helmets  of  dvke*, 
margueuM,  tarlt,  viioounlt, 
and  baront,  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  silver  or  polished 
eteel,  with.five  gold  bars,  and 

Heights:  used  ot  rows  ol  feathers.       Helved:  with  handle  or  haft  ola 
See  under  Pltaut.  different  tinotnre,  nud  e.g.  ot  a 

Heliotrope.    Bae  Siutjli>w«r.  PoU-axt. 
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lined  with  crimBon.  According  to  lome  BUthoritieB  they  should 
be  placed  neither  affranty  nor  in  profile,  but  between  those 
pomtionB;  but  there  Mem  to  be  couflictuig  directioni,  and 
the  practice  varied. 

UI.  SarotuU'  and  tHighti 
helmets  were  to  be  affronty 
and  opM,  bnt  supplied  with 
a  n*or.  They  are  sappoaed 
to  be  formed  of  Bt«el  oina- 
meated  witli  gilding,  and 
usually  lined  with  crimson. 

IV.  The  helmets  of  ttqvirei  I 
and  prirate  gentlemen  vi 
to  be  placed  tx  profile,  with 
the  ntor  or  beaver  elotid ;  to  be  of  bteel,  but  enriched  with 
gold.  These  are  drawn  aSbet  yarious  patterns  however,  the 
only  point  being  that  the  visor  should  be  dosed,  whence  they  are 
termed  clott  helmet*. 

The  Frenoh  timhrt  includes  the  helmtt  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it.  For  the  appurtenancea  it  is  supposed  we  are  indebted 
to  the  tournaments,  and  they  consist  of  the  treit,  the  toreaik, 
the  tvpporUr*,  the  ntimtU,  ribbons  oifeathert,  and  the  *eroU. 

It  should  be  added  that  helmets  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
over  the  shields  of  bishops  (except  over  ^at  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  represent  his  temporal  dignity),  the  mitre  taking 
its  place;  or  over  that  of  women,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
sovereign.  More  than  one  helmet  may  be  placed  over  the  aame 
ahield,  but  it  is  rare. 

JffelmeU,  however,  are  also  occasionally  borne  as  charges,  and 
generally  the  nguire't  or  elote  helmet  is  Intended.  In  blazoning, 
honever,  there  is  frequently  a  reference  to  the  vitor  (fr.  eaiere, 
or  fforde  vizuri),  or  Swew  (old  fr.  iaawoir) ;  the  modern  fr,  n»e- 
si»7  is  also  used.  When  this  is  up  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  knight'* 
helmet,  when  down  an  t*qvir^*. 

The  portion  wliich  rests  upon  the  shoulders,  and  protects  the 
neck,  is  termed  the  gorget. 

The  helmet  has  sometimes  j*/tmM  of  feathers  (q-v.). 
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Sable,  a  dose  helmet  between  three  spear-heads,  points  fessways  argent 
— ^David  DoLBiN,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1632 ;  also  John  Dolbbn,  Bp.  of  Bo- 
ohester,  1666,  Abp.  of  York,  1688-86. 

Azure,  two  bars  argent  between  three  dlose  helmets  or — AuaaiB, 
Norfolk. 

Sable,  a  lion  passant  gnardant  or  between  three  helmets  argent — 
CoMPTOM,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  1674 ;  of  London,  1675 — 1718. 

Argent,  three  helmets  with  open  Tizors  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathsn 
azure — Mtntot,  Kent. 

Argent,  three  knight's  helmets  azure  lined  gules — Goodacbk,  Ireland. 

Gules,  three  helmets  argent,  vizors  and  garnishing  or — Bassst,  [Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1475]. 

Gules,  three  men's  heads  in  profile  armed  with  head  pieces  and  gorgets 
argent — 0*Ebnkbdt. 

Or,  three  front-faced  helmets  proper — ^Blliob,  Herts. 

Azure,  a  knight's  helmet  with  snske  entwined  round  it  between  three 
lion*s  heads  erased  or — ^Adolphus. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  on  his  head  a  helmet  azure— Claphah, 
Scotland. 

Hemp-break,  or  Mimp-haokU  (also  Flax-hrealw),  was  the 
device  of  Sir  Reginald  Beat,  and  is  seen 
upon  the  Taulting  of  S.  George's  chapel 
at  Windsor.  This  machine  for  pounding 
the  hemp  seems,  like  many  other  de- 
TiceSi  to  be  borne  on  account  of  the  ^  C/V\/\/\/^ 
name,  the  old  word  hra^  signifying  to  -^  p'-'-n 

bruise  or  pound   (see   Proverbs  xxvii.        J    Li  L 

22).     From  the  form  it  has  been  con-.  Hemp-break, 

fused  with  the  hr^s  or  hamadeSf  q.T. 

Argent,  three  hemp-breaks  sable— Haxpson. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  between  three  bugle-horns  stringed  and  garnished 
argent  a  hemp-break  gules — Brainb. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  between  three  bugle-horns  stringed  argent  a  hemp- 
hackle  gules — Bb^tnx,  CO.  Gloucester. 

Herald,  (fr.  Mraut,  old  fr.  herauU):  the  duties  of  heralds 
were  originally  of  a  military  and  diplomatic  character,  but  in 


Hemisphere.    Bee  Sphere,  Heraud,  and  HeravU,    See  He- 

Hen,    See  Cock.  raid. 

Heneage's  knot.    See  Cards,  H^risson,  (fr.):  Hedgehog, 
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time  were  transferred  to  granting  and  regnlating  armorial  bear- 
ingSy  inyeatigating  genealogies,  and  supexintending  public  cere- 
monies. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  there  seem  to  haye  existed  cer- 
tain officers  of  arms  known  as  Seraidi  and  PunuivafUs  ;  the 
latter  being  noviciates  and  candidates  for  the  superior  offices. 
They  were  eventually  incorporated  by  King  Richard  III.,  and 
received  fbrther  privileges  from  Edward  YI.  Queen  Mary,  on 
July  18,  1555,  gave  the  society  Derby  House,  in  the  parish  of 
8.  Benedict,  Paul's  Wharf,  now  called  Heralds'  College. 

The  College  of  Abms. — The  corporation  consists  of  thirteen 
persons,  namely, 

The  three  Kings  of  Arms, — QarUr,  Clareneeux,  and  Norroy, 

Six  Heka.li>s,  and 

Four  PuBsviTAirTS,  whose  precedence  is  regulated  by  seniority 
of  appointment. 

The  Ifuiffnia  of  the  college  are : — 

Argent,  a  oross  gales  between  fonr  doves,  their  dexter  wings  expanded 
and  inverted,  asnre.  Crest:  in  a  docal  coronet  proper,  a  dove  rising 
asare.  Supporters :  two  lions  rampant  gardant  azgent,  dnoally  gorged 
or — CoLLSos  or  Asms. 

The  Lyon  Office,  Edinburghy  and  the  Office  of  Arms,  Dublin, 
have  cognizance  of  the  heraldry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, as  the  College  of  Heralds  has  of  that  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Kings  or  Akms.  The  principal  herald  of  England  was  nf  old 
designated  JTtiny  of  the  heralds^  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  JTtn^  of  arms  about  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  The 
kings  of  arms  at  present  existing  in  England  are  three ;  Garter, 
Clarenceux,  and  Norroy,  the  two  latter  called  provtnetal  kings  of 
armsy  besides  Bath,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  college.  Scot- 
land is  placed  under  an  officer  called  Lyon  King  of  arms,  and 
Ireland  is  the  province  of  one  named  Ulster  King  of  Arms, 

Garter  King  of  arms  was  instituted  by  King  Henry  V. 
A.D.  1417,  for  the  service  of  the  most  noble  order  bearing 
that  name,  whicb  had  hitherto  been  attended  by  Windsor 
herald.     He  was  also  made  chief  of  the  heralds,   and  had 
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apartments  witlim  the  castle  of  Windsor  assigned  to  him. 
His  official  costume  as  princppal  iking  of  arwu  of  the  Engluh  is 
a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
sovereign,  a  crown,  and  a  collar  of  SS,  while  the  insignia  be- 
longing to  the  office  are, — 

Argent,  S.  George's  cross ;  on  a  chief  asnre,  a  ducal  coronet  encircled 
with  a  garter,  between  a  lion  of  England  [dncally  crowned]  on  the 
dexter  side,  and  a  flenr-de-lis  on  the  sinister,  all  or.  [Qnillim,  1682.] 
[Formerly,  1559,  a  dove  in  the  first  quarter.] 

Clareneeux  is  the  second  in  rank  of  the  kings  of  arms,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  office  has  been  traced  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  Y.  His  ancient  title  was  Roy  des  ortMi  des  Clarmeeux, 
that  is  of  the  people  of  Clarence,  a  district  which  comprehends 
the  castle  and  town  of  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  bnt  his  province  is  all 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Trent.  Clarenceuz  has  a  crown, 
collar  of  SS.,  and  snrcoat  like  those  worn  by  Garter,  and  the 
insignia  of  his  office  are, — 

Argent,  8.  (George's  cross ;  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  of  England  [ducally 
crowned]  or.   [Formerly,  1595,  a  fleur-de-lis  in  the  first  quarter.] 

Norroy  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  kings  of  arms,  bnt 
the  lowest  in  order  of  precedence.  The  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  province  assigned  to  this  officer  is 
that  part  of  England  which  lies  north  of  the  river  Trent,  whence 
his  title,  Roy  de9  armss  d&s  Norrey»,  a  word  used  by  Peter  of 
Langtoft  and  other  old  historians  in  the  sense  of  Northmen. 
His  crown,  surcoat,  and  collar,  resemble  those  of  the  other 
kings.     His  official  arms  are, — 

Argent,  S.  (George's  cross ;  on  a  chief  [per  pale  azure  and]  gules,  a  lion 
of  England  [ducally  crowned]  between  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  dexter  sidst 
and  a  key,  wards  in  chief,  on  the  sinister,  all  or. 

Bath  kitty  of  arm«,  although  not  a  member  of  the  college, 
takes  precedence  next  after  Garter.  His  office  was  created  in 
1725  for  the  service  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  he  was  con- 
stituted Gloucester  king  of  armi  (an  office  originally  instituted 
by  Richard  III.,  in  whose  reign  it  also  became  exsinct),  and 
principal  herald  of  the  parts  of  Wales,  He  was  likewise  em- 
powered to  grant  arms  (either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Gkirter)  to 
persons  residing  within  the  principality 
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Lof^  Zffon  Ung  ofarmi  is  the  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scot- 
land. The  title  is  derived  from  the  lion  in  the  insignia  of  the 
kingdom* 

UUter  king  of  ottm  has  Ireland  for  his  proTince.    A  king  of 

arms  called  Ireland  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 

Eichard  II.     There  is  reason  to  beHeve  that  the  succession 

remained  anintermpted  fur  abont  a  centnry,  after  which  it 

probably  became  extinct.    Ulster  was  created  to  supply  the 

vacancy  by  Edward  YI.  on  Candlemas  day,  1551.    His  official 

arms  are, — 

Or,  a  erofls  gales ;  upon  a  chief  of  the  last  a  lion  passant  gnardant  be- 
tween a  harp  on  the  dexter  side  and  a  portcoUis  on  the  sinister,  all  gold. 

HsHiiLDS :  there  are  at  present  six  h^rdldi^  who  rank  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority  in  office.  They  derive  their  titles  from 
certain  districts,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  official  con- 
nection.   They  are  as  follows. 

Chester  herald:  whose  office  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 

Lancaster  herald:  perhaps  instituted  by  Xing  Edward  III. 
in  the  d4th  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  created  his  son  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Richmond  herald :  probably  instituted  by  King  Edward  lY., 
in  the  12th  year  of  whose  reign  this  herald  was  made  Guienne 
king  of  Arms. 

Somereet  herald:  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King 
Henry  YII.,  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign. 

Windsor  herald:  instituted  by  King  Edward  III.  in  the  38th 
year  of  his  reign,  at  which  time  he  was  in  France. 

York  herald:  of  the  establishment  of  this  office  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  record. 

The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consists  of  an  embroidered 
satin  Burcoat  of  the  royal  arms,  and  a  collar  of  SS. 

There  have  been  at  different  periods  several  other  heralds, 
whose  titles  are  now  laid  aside.  Such  were  Falcon,  first  ap- 
pointed by  King  Edward  III.,  and  Blanch  sanglier  by  Ri- 
chard III.  Heralds  extraordinary  have  also  been  occasionally 
created,  as  Edmondson  was  by  the  title  of  Mowbray^  in  1764. 

T 
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PuBsuiTAins :  the  follower  or  messenger  attendant  upon  the 
superior  officers  at  arms  waa  regarded  as  a  noviciate,  and  candi- 
date for  the  offices  of  h&rald  and  kinff,  and  called  the  Pwrtuwani, 
There  are  at  present  four,  distinguished  by  the  names  follow- 
ing:— 

Rouge  erotx,  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient. 
The  title  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  cross  of  S.  George. 

JBhte  mantis,  instituted  by  Edward  III.  (or,  according  to 
some,  Henry  Y.)  and  named  from  the  robes  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter. 

jRouge  dragon,  founded  by  Henry  YII.,  on  the  day  before  his 
coronation,  the  name  being  derived  firom  the  supposed  ensign  of 
Cadwaladyr. 

PorteuUis,  instituted  by  the  same  monarch,  from  one  of  whose 
badges  the  title  was  derived. 

The  ancient  costume  of  the  king's  pursuivants  was  a  iureoat, 
embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  worn  sideways,  that  is. 
with  one  sleeve  hanging  down  before,  and  the  other  behind* 
Their  tahardi  are  of  damask  silk. 

There  were  also  Pursuivants  of  the  nobility  who  wore  coats 
of  their  lords'  arms,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  king's  pursui- 
vants did,  but  they  had  no  connection  with  the  College  of 
Arms. 

Heraldry  (fir.  annoiris,  or  La  setenee  des  armes  st  de  hlasan) : 
the  name  of  Heraldry  has  been  applied  to  the  Art,  or  (as  some 
with  reason  contend  that  it  should  be  called)  the  Science  which 
deals  with  observing,  deciphering,  and  recording  the  coats  of 
arms  borne  by  the  ancestors  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
present  day ;  because  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
this  became  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Heralds,  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  series  of  Visitations  (q.v.)  were  commanded 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country  for  this  purpose,  namely,  to 
collect  and  register,  as  far  as  possible,  all  armorial  and  genea- 
logical information.  These  visitations  extend  firom  1528  to 
1686,  and  then  it  is  that  we  find  the  term  Heraldry  applied  to 
the  study,  instead  of  '  Armorie*  and  the  like.  At  the  same 
timoj  too,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  wider  significationL 
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There  was,  however,  an  extensive  literature  bearing  on  the 
sabject  going  on  dmoltaneoaaly  with  these  visitations.  One  of 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  book  on  the  subjeet,  is  ^*  The  Boke 
of  8.  Alban's/'  first  printed  in  1486,  the  third  part  of  whioh  re- 
lates to  *  coot  armnris '  beginning,  **  Here  shall  shortlie  be  shewyd 
to  blase  all  armys  if  ye  entende  diligently  to  yonr  rulys." 

The  following  titles  of  books,  with  the  date  of  their  first  pnb* 
lication,  will  shew  perhaps  more  clearly  the  attention  paid  to 
the  study,  and  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed,  than  any  gene- 
ral remarks.  It  is  probable  that  the  visitations  gave  consider- 
able impetus  to  the  stndy. 

Gerard  Leigh's  "  Aoeedenoe  of  Armorie,**  London,  1562. 

John  BoBsewell's  "  Works  of  Armorie,"  London,  1672. 

Sir  John  Feme's  **  Blazon  of  Qentrie,"  London,  1686. 

Sir  William  Segar's  *'  Book  of  Honour,"  London,  1690. 

Wmiam  Wyrley's  **  The  Trae  Use  of  Armorie,"  1692. 

William  Camden's  '*  Disoonrse  of  Orders  in  Britain,"  [in  his  Britannia, 
1594 ;  also,  ^  The  Diseoverie  of  certain  Errors  in  the  *  Britannia '  ed.  of 
1594,"  by  Balph  Brooke,  4to.,  1596,  reprinted  in  1724]. 

Edmmid  Bolton's  **  Elements  of  Armories,"  London,  1610. 

JohA  Gnillim's  **  Display  of  Heraldry,"  first  pablished  1611. 

Thomas  Milles,  *'  The  Catalogue  of  Honour,  or  Treasnre  of  tme  No* 
bilitie,"  London,  1610  (chiefly  compiled  by  Robert  Glover,  his  ancle). 

Andrd  Favine's  '^  Theater  of  Honour  and  Knighthood,"  London,  1623. 

James  Torke's  *^  Union  of  Honour,"  London,  1640. 

Nicholas  Upton's  "De  Studio  liilitari  Libri  Qaotnor  ;**  com  notis  Ed. 
Bissaei,  Lond.  1664.    [Upton,  however,  wrote  e.  aj>.  1460.] 

Sylvanns  Morgan's  "  The  Sphere  of  Gentiy,"  London,  1661. 

John  Selden'B  "  Titles  of  HonoTU,"  London,  1614,  (later  ed.  1672). 

Sir  George  Mackenzie's  **•  Science  of  Heraoldry,"  Edinburgh,  1680. 

John  Gibbon's  "  Introductio  ad  Tiatinam  Blasoniam,"  Lond.  1682. 

Bandle  Holme's  "  Academic  of  Armorie,"  Chester,  1688^ 

Samuel  Kent's  **  Grammar  of  Heraldry,"  London,  1716. 

Alexander  Kisbet's  "  System  of  Heraldry,"  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1722-42. 

Joseph  Edmondson's  '*  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,"  2  vols.^  London, 
1780. 

James  Dallaway's  "Inquiries  into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  He- 
raldry," Gloooester,  1793. 

"Anecdotes  of  Heraldry,"  Worcester,  1796. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  titles  of  books  (representing 
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the  chief  works  published  at  the  time)  that,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Gaillim's  work,  the  term  S&raldry  is  not  used  till 
quite  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry;  while  in  the  next 
century  it  appears  to  be  used  exclusiTely  in  describing  the 
study  of  coat-armour  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  early  treatises,  and  much  of  the  later 
works,  is  taken  up  with  fanciful  disquisition,  based  on  the 
guesses  of  the  meaning  of  arms  adopted,  and  attempts  to  adopt 
a  scientific  method  in  blazoning ;  so  much  so,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  forms  are  described  in  yery  technical  language,  which 
were  never  borne  on  any  coat  of  arms  at  all.  A  fashion  had  arisen 
also  of  ascribing  arms  not  only  to  the  early  Saxon  kings,  and 
also  to  the  imaginary  British  kings  of  the  Arthurian  romances, 
but  also  to  the  chief  personages  of  sacred  and  classical  history. 
In  Sylvanus  Morgan's  book  we  are  gravely  told  that  ''to  Adam 
was  assigned  a  shield  gules^  and  to  Eve  another  argent,  which 
latter  Adam  bore  over  his  as  an  inescutcheon,  his  wife  being 
sole  heiress.''  Again,  ''  that  Adam  after  the  fall  bore  a  garland 
of  Jig-leaves,  which  Abel  quartered  with  *  Argent^  an  apple  vert,* 
in  right  of  his  mother.'^  From  Gerard  Legh  we  learn  that  the 
arms  of  Alexander  the  Great  were — 

Gnlee,  a  golden  lyon  sitting  on  a  chayer  and  holding  a  battayle-aze 
of  silver. 

In  some  instances  the  writers  invented  the  arms  themselves, 
in  others  they  took  idle  gossip ;  but  the  worst  part  was  that 
these  legendary  arms  were  not  confined  to  the  literature,  but 
were  carved  in  wood  and  stone,  and  such  has  been  the  extent 
that  with  respect  to  personages  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  the  fictitious  arms  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  ones ;  thus  the  science  has  been  obscured,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their  extravagancies, 
brought  into  ridicule. 

The  material,  however,  for  the  study  of  Heraldry  is  still  very 
extensive.  Apart  from  a  very  large  number  of  monuments  re- 
maining in  cathedrals  and  churches,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sculpture  on  domestic  as  well  as  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
some  stained  (^lass    in  church  windows,  and  in  those  of  old 
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manor-houses,  as  well  as  here  and  there  paintings  on  panels,  Ac., 
go  to  supply  our  store  of  documentary  evidence.  A  large  number 
of  the  Yisitations  were  taken  happily  before  the  Puritans  had 
their  way,  when,  as  William  Dowsing's  Journal  shews,  asweU  as 
other  evidence,  superstition  was  made  the  excuse  for  pure  havoo. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  monument  was  superbtitious, 
or  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  window  was  profane,  and  the  axe  and 
hammer  shattered  it.  The  work,  however,  done  during  these 
Visitations  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  complete  or  so  accu- 
rate as  it  might  have  been :  certainly  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  have  the  originals  before  us  now. 

But  the  most  important  material  we  have  are  the  rolls  of  arms, 
beginning  as  early  as  Henry  III.*s  reign.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  chief  rolls,  only  a  few  of  wliich  have  been  as  yet  printed : — 

eirea  cirea 

....  Aoreroll,MS.Harl.  61d7»and  No.  158  MS. ;  Dods worth, 

MS.  Ashmole,  1120  [dated  145,   6086  ;    MSS.    HarL 

1192,  but  probably  later].  4033,  5803,  6137,  6589. 

1S46.  Boll  MS.  in  the  Ck>]lege  of  1822.  BoronghbridgeBoll,  MS.Aflh. 

Arms,  L.  14.  mole,  881. 

1260.  Boll,  MS.  Harl.  6589.  1338.  BoU,  Grimaldi's  MS. 

1280.      „    MSS.  Harl.  6187, 6589.  1346.      „    MS.  College  of  Arms ; 

1286.      „    MS.  Harl.  6137.  MS.  Harl.  6589. 

1290.      „    MS.  Harl.  6137.  1348.  Calais  Bannerets  MS.  Ash- 

1296.      „    MS.  HarL  6137.  mole,    1120,   Cotton    MS. 

1298.  Falkirk  BoU,  MS.  Harl.  6589.  Tiberias  E.  9,  MSS.  HarL 

1299.  BoU,  MSS.  Harl.  6137, 6589.  6589,  6595. 

1300.  „  MSS.  Harl.  6137, 6589.  1348.  Calais  Knights  MS.  Harl. 
1300.  Carlaverock  Poem,  MS.  Cot-  6589. 

ton,  Caligula,  A.  18.  1395.  Boll,  Newling's  MS. 

1808.  Dunstaple  Boll,  MSS.  Harl.  1418.  Bouen  Boll,  MS.  Ashmole, 

6187,  6589.  1120;  MS.  Harl.  6137. 

1310.  Boll,  MS.  Harl.  6589.  1512.  Parliament  BoU,  MS.  Cole, 
1312.     „    MS.Qaeen'8CoU.Oxon,  80. 

A  history  of  the  origin  and  first  actual  instances  of  the  use  of 
armorial  bearings,  clearly  distinguishing  between  true  and  re- 
gular coat-armour,  and  the  classic  devices  and  badges,  sym- 
bols and  the  like,  borne  by  tribes  in  warfare,  or  carved  on 
their  shields,  and,  above  all,  clearing  it  of  the  fancies  and  fie- 
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tions  with  which  the  stad  j  has  been  surroiinded  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  oenturieSi  and  by  which  it  has  been  obscured, 
still  remains  to  be  written. 

Hercules:  this  figure  occurs  on  one  coat  of  arms,  and  one 

only,  so  far  as  has  been  observed.    He  is  repesented  as  holding 

a  quadrant. 

Azure,  the  figure  of  Heroales  [in  one  blazon  *a  savage*]  wreathed 
about  the  head  and  middle  with  laorel-leayea,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand 
a  quadrant,  and  therewith  looking  towards  a  star  in  the  dexter  chief ; 
and  in  the  sinister  hand  holding  a  dnb  all  proper^-OswALD,  Seotland. 

Heron,  (fr.  1Ur<m) :  this  and  its  allies  the  hemshaw,  hittemy 
and  feneockf  are  borne  by  several  families;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  most  cases,  allusively.  Probably  no  great  distinction  can  be 
made  in  the  several  drawings  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
the  ipooniiU;  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some  conftision  in 
blazoning  the  arms  bearing  these  devices,  and  a  farther  con- 
fusion between  such  and  those  bearing  the  erane  and  the  stork. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  Hlsron  proper  is  found  in  arms 
of  ancient  date«  It  is  generally  drawn  standing  but  rare  ex- 
amples occur  of  it  being  blazoned  volant. 

Odinel  Hxbon  d'azur  a  trois  herons  d'argent — ^BoU,  temp.  Hbn.  IIL 

Sire  Odynel  Hebon  de  argent  a  iij  herons  de 
azure — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Sire  Boger  Hsbon  de  gonles  a  iij  herons  de  ar- 
gent— Ibid. 

Sire  Johan  Hxboun  de  azure  a  iij  herouns  de 
argent — Ibid. 

Sable,  a  heron  within  a  bordure  argent — ^Mat- 

TBBWS. 

Azure,  a  bendlet  between  two  herons  [otherwise 
blazoned  cranes]  argent— Htohaii.  Matthswb. 

Gules,  three  herons  argent,  a  bend  engrailed  or — ^Hbbon  [in  Canter* 
bury  Cathedral]. 

Sable,  a  bend  argent  between  three  heron's  heads  erased  of  the  second. 

— GliOVBB. 

Gules,  three  heronshaws  [otherwise  blazoned  storks,  and  perhaps  zeally 
pewits]  or — Tybwhitt,  co.  Lincoln. 

Or,  on  a  cheyron  engrailed  sable  between  three  heronshaws  [otherwise 
blazoned  storks]  argent,  a  plain  chevron  or— LTmNOToir,  co.  Chester. 
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Argenti  ft  bittera  [othonriH  bluoned  '  a  lenooek ']  Mble,  membued 

gUka— HlTTEB*. 

Sable,  a  bittern  argent— AaBirm. 

OoIm,  thrae  btttenu  Mgent — Bmawnox,  or  Bimaia. 

Asue,  OB  a  bend  or,  wtthin  a  btndoie  argent,  three  Httania  cable, 
numbered  gnlaa — Budb. 

Onlee,  on  a  fe«M  or  between  three  maaolM  ermine,  noh  charged  irith 
three  diope  uble,  a  trrfoU  ilipped  azare  between  two  bittern's  beada 
erased  of  the  field  beaJrad  argent,  and  aboat  theli  neoke  a  leaah  ol  the 
iMt— l^ioua,  00.  Serb;,  granted  15S8. 

Or,  a  feiee  wavy  sable  between  three  fsDooaki  proper — Fuoon,  oo. 
York. 

Or,  a  haon  volant  proper ;  on  a  ehiel  sable  tluee  eeoallopi  of  the  flrgt 
— Oaiain,  Scotland. 

WiUi  these  may  be  associated  the  ipwmbUl  {plataUd),  of 
which  the  bead  occhtb  only,  and  the  French  aigratU,  vith  iiE 
remarkable  Xoit,  bat  no  example  of  an  »gr»t  haa  been  noted 
in  EnglisD  snos. 

Argent,  three  spoonbill'i  heads  erased  argent  beaked  or — Sir  J<diD 
Laot,  Cornwall. 

D'aiore,  i  tiois  aigrettca  d'argent  beegne^  et  membre^s  de  sabla— 
AUiianrr,  Champagne. 

Herring,  (fr.  hartng,  old  b.  hairaing),  is  fonnd  more  es- 
pecially foe  the  sake  of  the  play  upon  its  name,  and  this  from 
the  earliest  period.  The  eei,  which  also  supplies  a  convciiient 
pun,  is  probably  meant  for  a  young  herring,  though  the  term 
is  used  for  the  yonng  of  other  ftsb. 

Bire  Johan  HnanieiuD,  da  aim  einsiile  da  or  a  vi  harengi  de  or — Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  U. 

[On  seal  of  Jobs  HaBtnooi.,  ot  Weetwell,  Kent,  temn.  Hrn.  ITI.,  Is 
a  ibield  with  a  border  charged  with  six  berringe.]    T 

Sable,  three  herrings  haoriant  argent,  a  ohiet  I 
oi — Sir  Thomas  ETaiOH.SberillofLondoi],  15S3.   a 

Tert,  a  fasning  haoiiant  argent — BenjamiD  Hi-  T 
uao  [Sheriff  of  Kent,  1777].  \ 

Aznie,  semee  of  oroealeta,  three  herrings  hatir- 
iant  two  and  one  argent— Hibbuio,  Bp.  ot  Bangor, 
17SS ;  Abp.  ot  Tork,  1743 ;  Abp.  ot  Cant.  1747-67. 

Sable,  a  lease  between  six  heiiings  [or  sprats] 
faamiant  oi— SrunOK,  Hmnum 
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Sable,  a  ehevion  argent  between  three  oob-fiah  nidant  or ;  a  chief  of 
the  last — OoBB,  Sandringham.  [A  monument  in  Adderborj  chnroh,  Ox- 
fordshire, where  a  branob  of  the  family  resided.] 

Gules,  a  chevron  wavy  between  three  cob-fish  naiant  argent,  on  a  chief 
of  the  last  two  sea-cobs  [or  gulls]  sable  [and  in  one  case  given  as  two 
shovellers  sable  beaked  and  legged  or] — Cobb,  Shambrook,  Bedfordshire. 

Par^  per  chevron  sable  and  argent,  in  chief  two  sea-cobs  [i.e.  guUs] 
respecting  each  other,  and  in  base  a  herring  naiant  or — Cobb,  Snetisham, 
Norfolk. 

Per  chevron  gules  and  sable,  in  chief  two  swans  respeotant,  in  base 
a  herring  proper  [otherwise  blaaoned  a  herring-cob] — Cobb,  co.  Oxford, 
[Baronet,  1662]. 

Of  the  samcfamily  {elupeida)  as  the  herring  are  other  fishes 
which  are  named  in  heraldry,  viz.  the  sprat,  the  garvin,  and,  on 
account  of  the  name  of  the  bearer,  the  Redding,  which  is  per- 
haps, after  all,  but  a  local  name.  There  is  also  the  pikhard 
(Germ,  peher^  lat.  elupsa  pilchardua)  of  the  same  family. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  between  three  sprats  naiant  proper — Thomas 
Spbatt,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1684—1718. 

Azure,  three  garvin  fishes  naiant  fessways  in  pale  argent — Gabvib, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  spaldings  aaore— Spbatt  [or 
Spbott,  Harleian  MS.  14(H]. 

Oules,  a  chevron  or  between  three  pilchards  naiant  aigent — Job 
MiLiTON  [Governor  of  S.  Michael's  Mount,  temp.  Hbn.  YUI.] 

Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  two  roses  in  chief  and  a  pilchard 
naiant— BoscABBiGX,  Cornwall. 

Hinge,  (lat.  eardo):  hinges  occur  but  in  one 
coat  of  arms,  affording  a  characteristio  example  of 
the  play  upon  the  name. 

Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  door-hinges  argent — 
Gabbinall,  Hadley,  Suifolk  [in  the  arms  of  the  Essex 
branch  of  this  family  the  fesse  is  engrailed]. 


Hinge. 


H^riaaonne:  used  in  French  ex- 
amples of  a  cat  *  with  its  back  up.' 

Harm  in  ei  or  $em4d*hermine$ :  the 
French  manner  of  spelling  Er- 
mine (q.v.). 

HeronshaWi  or  Hermhaw.    See 

AtfTOfl* 


Herse,  (fr.):  a  PortctUUi,  also  a 

Harrow, 
Hers^e,  i.q.  eoulinS:  dosed  with 

a  portcullis. 
Hibou,  (fr.):  owl, 
H  eydodde.    See  BluehoUU. 
Hew  —  pick-a«e. 
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Hol ly,  (fr.  houx) :  thia  ia  found  rarely  as  a  tree  or  bush ;  but 
tbe  branches  and  sprigs  often  ocour;  still  more  so  the  leares. 

Qnles,  a  boar  argent,  armed,  bristled,  collared  and  chained  or,  tied  to 
a  hollybush  on  a  mount  in  base  both  proper— Owbh,  eo.  Pembroke. 

Argent,  a  holly-tree  eradicated  proper;  on  a  chief  engrailed  aanre 
a  lion  passant  between  two  trefoils  slipped  or— Dowlino,  Kilkenny 
[granted  1662]. 

Argent,  a  sheaf  of  arrows  gules  between  three  holly-branches  [other- 
wise blazoned  branches  of  holly,  or  sprigs  of  holly, 
and  bundles  of  holly]  each  6f  as  many  leaTes  pro- 
per banded  of  the  seoond—Inyiin,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  holly-branch  between  three  bay-leaTes 
slipped  rert— Fouus,  Edinburgh. 

Argent^  a  cheyron  pean  between  three  hollen- 
bushes  [He]  fmcted  proper— Bushnan,  oo.  Ebsibx 
[granted  1784]. 

Argent,  three  hoUy-leayes  pendent  proper^ 
Ixwms,  Cumberland. 

Argent,  a  battle-axe  between  three  hoUy-leaTM 
in  chief  and  a  bugie-hom  in  base  yert  garnished  gules — ^Bubhxt,  Scotland. 

Onles,  on  a  bend  argent  six  holly-leayes,  two,  two,  and  two  bendwise 
in  fesse  sshle— Btoh. 

Hone-stone:  this  singolar  deyice  is  fonnd  in  one  coat  of 
arms  only,  and  that  on  account  of  the  name. 

Argent,  two  bars  wayy  between  three  hone-stones  azure —  l^^^l 
HoHx,Deyon.    [Quartered  by  Bodmt.]  HonMtoM. 

Honeysuckle :  this,  or  the  woodbiM,  is  found  but  rarely  in 
coats  of  arms. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  or  between  three  honeysuckles  argent  two  lions 
passant  azure— Mastsb,  co.  Wilts. 
Azure,  three  woodbine  leayes  argent — ^Bbownx. 
Argent,  three  woodbine  leayes  bendways  yert  two  and  one — Thzmb 


InrYira. 


Hie,  (fr.) :    the  payiour's   beetle 

drawn  like  a  fusil  with  rings. 
Hill  and  Hilloeh.    Bee  Mount. 
H  lit  and  Hilted.    See  Sword. 
Hind.    Bee  Deer. 
Hi  rondel  1 6,  (fr.) ;  SwaUow. 
Hog.    See  Boar, 
Hogsheads.    See  Tun. 


Holy  Lamb.    See  Lamb,  Holy. 
Homme  d'armes:   i.q.  man  in 

armour. 
Honoured  :  occasionally  used  by 

heraldic  writers  in  the  sense  of 

crotmed. 
Honour  point.    See  Point. 
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HOOK. 


Fish-book. 


Hook :  it  will,  perliaps,  be  better  to  group  under  one  bead 
the  chief  Tarieties  of  hooks,  though  they  are  used  for  yarioas 
purposes.     They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

BoaUhooh :  this  occurs  in  but  one  ooat  of  arms. 

Or,  an  annulet  beset  with  three  boat-hooks  in  triangle  sable  — 

BaOBAOH. 

FUh'hooh:    this  occurs  in  at  least  two  coats  of  arms,  and 
the  cross  hamegon,  (see  Cros$,  §  22),  is  supposed  to 
have  its  termination  in  the  form  of  fish-hooks. 

Sable,  a  cherron  between  three  fish-hooks  argent — ^Mbd- 

▼ZLLB. 

Argent,  a  fesse  sable  between  three  fish-hooks  gale 
Pbmssbch,  CO.  Lincoln ;  also  Bosdoh. 

Flesh-hook :  a  fork  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
meat  from  the  cauldron.     The  first  figure  is  per- 
haps the  more  correct  in  form.     The  second 
figure  is  sometimes  erroneously  blaaoned  a  Fih'    i 
etaf. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  fiesh-hooks  sable — 
Pbnkebidos. 
Argent,  three  flesh-hooks  (fig.  2)  saUe,  two  and  one 

— ^Wallet. 

Pot'hooh^  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  hangers  are 
borne  only  by  German  families ;  at  least  no 
example  with  a  true  English  name  has  been 
observed.    One  of  the  forms  it  takes  is  given 
in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  hanger,  or  kettle-iron,  expanded  gales 
— Eettler. 

Argent,  a  doable -hooked  hanger  dosed  in  pale 
sable — Zebtbohsn. 

Ropo-hook:    this  occurs  in  but  one  ooat 

of  arms. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azare  between  three  rope-hooks  sable— Bora-iujCBBs* 
Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hood :    Faleont   are   sometimes      Hooped :  having  iron  hoops  or 
borne  hooded.  bands  of  another  tincture,  e.0. 

Hoofed.    See  Unguled,  BuekeU,  Water-bougeU. 
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Trntdr-hook:  two  forms  of  this  charge  occur,  88  ahewn  in 
the  margin. 

Sable,  three  tenter-hooks  aigent— Clabkx,  or 
Olsbkbs. 

Argent,  three  tenter-hooks  sable — Clabx. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  tenter-hooks  sable 
—Pbhibbchs.  Tuter-liooki. 

Aigent,  two  tenter-hooks  [elsewhere  harts'  horns]  in  saltire  sable^ 

IlAOHAUZ/r. 

I%aUh^*8'hooh :  this  appears  to  be  borne  by  two  branches  of  the 
fSBonilj  of  Chowhi,  according  to  the  blazon.  But  the  drawing  is  so 
TBgoe,  that  thej  have  been  blazoned  in  one  case  as  stag's  attires. 
Gules,  three  thatoher's  hooks  in  fesse  argent — CHowm,  Kent 
Sable,  three  thatoher's  hooks  in  pale  argent — Chowhb,  Berks. 

See  also  Sickle,  called  sometimes  a  pruning-hook ;  Sor^fpieker, 
called  erroneously  a  hay-hook.  The  shave-hook  is  given  under 
Plumh&rs'  implements. 

Hop :  this  plant  occurs  under  the  form  of  hop-vinet^  hcp^ 
lin$8,  and  hop-poles. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  gules,  between  two  hop-vines  with  poles 
paraper  growing  ont  of  mounts  vert,  three  stag's  heads  oabossed  or — 
BooBiuji,  Kent 

Argent,  on  three  mounts  vert  as  many  hop-poles  sustaining  their  fruit 
proper  [otherwise  as  many  hop- vines  with  their  poles  proper] — Dabkxb^ 
London. 

Argent,  three  hop-poles  sustaining  their  fruit  proper  [otherwise  three 
hop-bines  fruoted  on  their  poles  proper] — Hobillion,  London.  [The 
same  from  a  base  vert;  Houblon.] 

Horns  of  animals,  (fr.  comsi) :  the  horns  of  stags  {attires, 
q.T.),  though  generally  affixed  to  the  head  or  the  scalp,  are 
at  times  borne  separately,  but  such  arms  appear  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  of  foreign  origin.  Of  other  animals  only  the  cow's  horns 
have  been  noticed  as  borne  separately. 

Hopper.    SeeiftU-hopper.  Permer.    8.  Stags'  horns  under 

Hopping :   in  one  case  used  of  a  Auires  and  Deer.  4.  Of  a  muUeL 

lion.  Horned,  (fr.  aeomS)  of  the  BttUf 

Horeler,Lq.0ret7Z«r.  See  Cushion,  Uhtcom,  and   Owl,    when   the 

Horn.      1.   See  BugU-hom  and  horns  are  of  another  tinoture. 

Trumpet.      8.    Lik-hom  under  Hornet    Bee  Bee* 
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Argent,  a  stag's  horn  in  bend  gules— BsDrsniN. 

Argent,  a  hart's  attire  sable — Zazbslbt. 

Argent,  two  hart's  horns  in  saltire  sable — Laooattlt. 

Argent,  three  stag's  horns  barways  sable,  the  top  to  the  dexter 
OouNTassn. 

Azure,  two  oow*s  horns  endorsed  or  between  four  crosses  crosslet  fitohj 
argent — ^Buadon. 

Horse,  (fr.  ch&ml) :  the  horse  does  not  occur  in  ancient  rolls 
of  arms,  and  less  often  than  would  be  expected  in  modem  coats. 
It  is  represented  as  standing  (or  alight),  as  trotting^  as  eou- 
rantf  or  in  full  career  (fr.  galoppant^  or  eehappS\  and  as  ealientf 
or  rearing  (fr.  aeeuli  and  eah'i,  also  ejarf) :  it  may  be  saddled 
(fr.  selld),  and  bridled  (fr.  hrid^ ;  also  the  general  terms  for  har- 
nessed^ and  with  trappings,  are  found  in  French  hardS,  houssi^ 
and  eaparagonnS,  while  the  French  term  gai  is  used  when  the 
horse  is  at  liberty,  without  any  harness  whatever. 

In  English  arms  the  horse  is  sometimes  represented  as  spa$h 
celled,  a  term  used  when  two  of  its  legs  are  fettered  to  a  log  of 
wood.  Yery  frequently  only  horses'  heads  are  given.  The  term 
nag  is  sometimes  used  for  a  horse,  and  eolt  also  appears  as  a 
charge.  A  horse  is  borne  in  the  insignia  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, and  is  found  blazoned  as  the  Wl^ite  horse  of  Hanover. 

Argent,  a  horse  standing  sable — ^Bbohfalino. 

Sable,  a  horse  upright  argent  bridled  or — Caybll,  Devon. 

Argent,  a  horse  passant  sable  bridled  and  saddled  or — Bostlinos. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  yert  a  horse  trotting  sable  furnished  gules ; 
in  chief  a  star  of  the  third — ^Tbottbb,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  a  horse  courant  in  chief,  and  a  water  bonget 
in  base  sable — Goulthabd,  co.  Lancaster. 

Gnles,  a  horse  [argent]  in  full  career— House 
of  Hanoysb  [ancient  Saxont]. 

Sable,  a  horse  passant  argent,  spanoeUed  in 
both  legs  on  the  near  side  gules  —  PaBOiYAL, 
Hants. 

Gules,  three  horse's  heads  oouped  argent 
bridled  sable — Hobslbt,  Bp.  of  S.  David's,  1788 ; 
of  Boohester,  1792 ;  afterwards  of  S.  Asaph, 
1803-6. 

Sable,  three  nag's  heads  erased  aigent--JoHBS, 
Bp.  of  S.  Asaph,  1692—1703.  PxBoprAL. 
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Gales,  on  a  bend  engrailed  or,  between  two  nag*8  heads  erased  argent, 
three  fleors-de-lys  of  the  field ;  in  dhief  a  mallet  for  ~ 
difference — PaFTs,  Bp.  ol  Bodor  and  Man,  1840; 
of  Worcester,  1841-46. 

Argent,  a  f esse  between  three  nags  passant  saUe 
— CuujroBD,  CO.  Dorset. 

Ooles,  three  colts  ooorant  argent,  a  flenr-de-lis 
or  in  the  centre  for  difference — Fbt. 

Argent,  a  fesse  azure  between  three  colts  in  fall 
speed  sable— GoLTi,  Essex. 

Sable,  a  fesse  ermine  between  three  colts  passant 
acgeni— Stamp,  co.  Berks  and  Ozon. 

Horse-shoe,  {ft.  fer-de-chsvoT) :  the  horse-shoe  is  found  as 
a  charge  amongst  the  earliest  arms  we  hare.  There  are  usually 
six  or  eight  nail-holes,  which  should  be  of  the  tincture  of  the 
field ;  but  when  of  another  tincture  probablj  it  is  intended 
for  that  of  the  natls  (fr.  elau^). 

Argent,  a  horse-shoe  aaore— The  borgh  royal  of 
DoBNOCH,  Scotland. 

Argent,  six  horse -shoes  sable,  8,  2,  1  [also, 
Qoles,  seven  mascles  conjoined  or;  on  a  label 
score,  nine  horse  •  shoes  argent]  —  Febbsbs 
[Planbhi  writes,  **  Three  or  six  horse-shoes  are 
said  to  have  formed  the  early  coat  of  the  Fbb- 
RiBS,  Earls  of  Derby,  who  afterwards  bore 
*yairy  or  and  gales,  and  the  horse-shoes  as  a 
border.' "] 

Gilbert  de  XTicpbxtilb,  d*or  nng  qaintefoile  de  goales,  nng  bordore 
d*asnr  ferrs  de  goals — ^Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

WiUiam  de  Mostoombbt,  d'annyne  a  la  bordore  de  gooles  et  les  f  ers  en 
la  bordore — Ibid, 

Sire  Johan  de  Baxevvce,  de  gooles  a  ij  barres  de  argent  en  le  chef  iij 
fers  de  cheYal  de  or — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Argent,  three  horse-shoes  sable  pierced  of  the  field — ^Fabbixbs*  Com- 
pany [Inc.  1670]. 

Or,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable,  three  horse-shoes  argent — ^Bobbbt 
Fbbbab,  Bp.  of  S.  David's,  1548-54. 

Argent,  five  horse-shoes  in  saltire  goles,  nail-holes  or— Fxbbbbs. 

Yert,  on  a  pale  gules  between  two  horse-shoes,  each  horse-shoe  between 
three  naUs,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base,  all  meeting  with  their  points  to 
the  shoe,  argent ;  a  sword  in  a  scabbard  azore,  hilt,  pommel,  and  studding 


Borgli  of  DoBirooK. 
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of  the  scabbard  or ;  on  the  point  of  the  sword  a  cap  of  Tnaintenaaee 
gules  tnmed  np  ermine ;  on  a  chief  per  pale  of  the  fifth  and  purple,  a 
boar's  head  conped  of  the  third  between  two  demi-roses,  the  dexter  of  the 
second  barbed  of  the  first,  the  sinister  argent  barbed  vert  each  issuing 
rajs  from  its  centre  pointing  to  the  boar's  head  gold — City  of  QfU>v- 
csBTiB.  [Arms  obtained  by  Sir  Bichard  Bell,  temp.  Hbn.  VIIL,  re- 
placing the  more  simple  and  original  arms,  "  Or,  three  dhevrons  gules 
between  ten  torteauzes  three,  three,  three  and  one."] 

Argent,  six  horse-shoes  sable,  three,  two  and  one  studded  with  gilt 
nails — ^Augustinian  Piiozy  of  Littlb  Djlrlet,  Derbyshire. 

[Horse-shoes  are  borne  also  by  families  of  Endssobb  ;  Honsoir ;  Ptrr ; 
Smith,  Eastbourne ;  Soutb,  Wilts ;  Coos ;  Yttan-Gimpits  ;  Bohbm  ; 
Booth  ;  besides  the  yarious  families  of  Fbbrkbs,  Fsbbibb,  Fbb&abs,  and 
Fabbail  Borne  also  by  the  town  of  Oakham,  and  the  Cistercian  Abb^ 
of  FouNTAiNB,  Torkshire.] 

Horse-picker,  or,  as  it  is  called  also,  Bo^^hook, 
or  Hay -hook :  a  very  singular  charge,  and  probablj 
peculiar  to  the  arms  of  Mstrinqhak. 

Yert,  a  chevron  between  three  horse-pickers  argent— 
METRiNaHAM.    [From  Gloyer's  Ordinary  and  MS.  HarL 

**  Horae-piokot 

Horse-leech  :  one  coat  of  arms  only  has  this  device. 
Azure,  three  horse-leeohea— Pbbbdb,  oo.  Salop  [MS.  Harl.  7570]. 

H  ose :  these  are  apparently  borne  on  one  ancient  coat  of  arms. 
Argent,  three  hose  gules— Hbsb,  Boll,  temp.  Ed.  I.,  penes  Soo.  Anl 

Hour-glasSy  or  Sand-glass:  this  device  is  borne  only  on  two 
or  three  coats  of  arms.  In  connection  with  the  Bible,  it  has 
possibly  a  reference  to  the  preaching  by  the  hour. 


Horse-fly.    See  Qad-fly, 

Houce  des  armes,  (old  fr.) :  a 
Burooat  embroidered  with  armo- 
rial bearings. 

Houtette,  (fr.) :  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Hound.    SeeDop. 

House-fly.    See  Fly, 

House-leak.    Bee  Sengresn. 

Housing  :  the  embroidered  ca- 
parison of  a  horse.  See  Capo- 
riion. 


Houss6 :  of  a  hone  having  a  haus" 
ing,  or  horse-cloth. 

HousseaUf  OT  Housette :  described 
as  a  kind  of  medieval  boot,  and 
appears  somewhat  equivalent  to 
the  English  buskin.  Used  in 
several  oases  in  French  arms. 

Houx,  (fr.):  holly. 

Hovering.  Otahlid:  see  disclosed 

under  Wings. 
H  owdah.    See  EUphani, 
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Turtj  par  eberron  ambattled  or  and  galea,  thrae 
Kwea  mniiterohftngtd  slipped  vert ;  on  ft  chief  ol 
the  laeond  three  honT-glasBes  migent  framed  of  ths 
Bnt-John  WHirm,  Bp.  of  Unooln,  16U ;  of  Win- 
dhaater,  1567-fi9. 

Vert,  in  chief  the  I10I7  BiUe  expftDded  ]^Dper; 
in  bftM  ft  Bftnd-glftai  numiog  ftrgent — Jous,  Boot- 

T«rt,  on  a  ahevron  between  three  hoQi-glUMt 
ftrgent  u  many  treloils  ilippod  of  the  fint— 
8Hu>n»TH,  NoTthamberlftnd. 

Tot,  three  hour-glasaes  in  bend  proper  between  two  bendleta  Mgent— 
AnniKTOH,  eo.  Lftuouter. 

Humetty,  (fr.  alAi),  is  a  terra  applied  to  certain  ordinariei 
instead  of  coined,  which  is  applied  to  ohargeB,  and  eepeoially 
those  of  aoimala.  Applied  to  the  ftui  and  the  bar,  Burnett]/  dg- 
nifiea  that  both  ends  are  cut  off  so  as  not  to  reach  to  the  edge 
of  the  shield.  Applied  to  erouu  (aeo  Croit,  g  7)  and  tallirM, 
all  four  ends  are  so  treated ;  and  vhen  there  is  more  than  one 
of  either  of  tbeso  in  the  aame  shield  tbey  are  to  be  drawn 
Aum*tit/,  thoagb  it  be  not  expressed.  It  does  not  appear  that 
a  imd  is  ever  humttty,  and  the  single  handitt  eo  treated  would 
be  blazoned  a  baton,  q.v.  Nor  has  any  example  been  observed 
of  B  fole  or  fih  so  blazoned ;  the  cherroa  and  the  pallet  are 
BometiraeB  eoitpti,  but  the  term  humtCij/  seems  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Sable,  ft  fesse  hornet^  ftigent — Bmroci,  Ohe- 

Argent,  ft  feaae  engc^led  hnmet^  sable,  be- 
tween three  ahapleti  of  holl;'leaveB  proper — 
Nicholas  BoBBiwrn,  Bp.  of  London,  1406 ;  Bp. 
of  Saliabnrr,  1407  ;  afterwards  of  Bath  and 
Walls,  lWe-34. 

Ermine,  on  three  ban  humetty  gules,  nine  es- 
CftUope  or  three,  three,  and  three — John  de  Da-  Bonooi 

BKtoBXoouBT,  BoU,  temp.  Bic.  IT. 

Huchet,  (fr.):  i,1>itgh.  Hulotte,  (fr.):  ovbtt. 

Huit:  anoldtermiuedtorowl.  Humanfigure,     SeeJIfan. 

Hurtfoil.    BoeFoa.  Human  akull.     Bee  Bone*. 

HulkftDdSidl.    SeeSMp.  Hunting-horn.    Bm  BagU-hom. 
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Argent,  two  bendlets  hnmetty  parpure— Eets,  Ozon,  (gr.  1668). 

G^nles,  a  fesse  hometty  eimine ;  orer  all  a  pale  oonped  ermines « 
Sponkk. 

Per  f esse  or  and  argent ;  in  ohief  three  palets  oonped  in  base  gules — 
Ebith,  Scotland. 

Per  pale  argent  and  or,  three  palete  eoaped  gules — ^Barmabdxb. 

Gules,  five  palets  raguled,  tninked,  and  oouped  or — Soicbbtxllx. 

The  Humet  is  a  term  sometimes,  but  seldom,  used  for  a /mm, 

or  har  humetty,  i.e.  couped  at  each  of  the  extremities. 

Or^  three  humets  sable,  chaiged  with  as  many  annulets  argent — 
Ambrose,  Lancashire. 

Hurt,  (fr.  hsurU,  but  more  frequently  tourUau  d^azur): 
a  roundU  azure,  said  to  be  named  from  the  hurtle  or  whortle- 
berry. The  term  does  not  appear  to  be  used  before  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  old  arms  the  '  rondels  de  azure '  and  pellets 
de  azure  signify  the  same  thing.  See  also  under  roundle.  The 
term  hurty,  signifying  semi  of  hurts^  is  also  employed. 

Sire  Walter  Bascbsyilb,  de  argent  a  iij  rondels  de  azure  e  un  cherenm 
de  goules,  crusule  de  or—* Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Monsiie  de  Baskervile,  d*argent  a  ime  oheyeron  gules  charge  de  trois 
Us  d*or ;  entre  le  che?eron  trois  pelletts  d'asur — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  in. 

D'argent,  a  trois  tourteauz  d'azur — ^Lanoesbbub, 
Normandie. 

Argent,  a  fesse  sable  in  chief  three  hurts — Lano- 
LET,  CO.  Gloucester. 

Or,  a  hurt— Hurtle  [Bandle  Holmes'  MS.] 

Argent,  six  hurts,  two,  two,  and  two — Shisij>s. 

Argent,  two  bars  azure;  in  chief  three  hurts 
— Gabnabt. 

Argent,  three  bars  azure ;  in  chief  as  many  hurts 
— Bassett. 

Gules,  fretty  argent ;  on  each  joint  a  hurt — ^Wtvbswold. 

Azure,  a  buck  trippant  or  between  three  pheons  argent ;  within  a  bor- 
dure  engrailed  of  the  second  hurty  [or  better  *  charged  with  eight  hurts'] 
— Pabkbb,  CO.  Cambridge. 


Huppe^(fr.):  tk  Pewit.    See  under  Husked;  when  the  husk  is  of  a 

Lapwing,  different    tincture — e.g.    of   an 

Hure,  (fr.):   the  name  given  to  aeam.    Bee  under  OaA. 

the  head  of  the  wild  hoar  when  Hyacinth.    See  Tenni. 

couped  or  erased.  Hydra.    See  Cockatrice. 

Hurst.    See  Wood, 
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Impaling:  the  meaning  and  otjeot  of  the  impaling  or  tet- 
nng  nde  by  eide  twe  ooata  of  anna  or  mora  in  the  same  shield 
Till  be  fooDd  explained  snder  vurtMlmf,  aa  well  aa  Bome  of 
the  chief  nilea  laid  down  by  heralds  respect' 
ing  the  prooeoa.    An  example  ia  here  giren 
from  a  inoanment  wbiuh  once  existed  in 
Sorohester   Cliaroh,   Oxod,  whidi    is   thus 
blatoned  by  Antony  i  "Wood. 

LoseBgh  arcmt  and  nit ;  on  a  abeTTon  gnl«s 
thTM  besants;  on  a  ohisf  gnlea  a  goat's  bead 
arased  batwsan  two  ainqneloili  or;  ImpaUnff,  (1)  Tomfc 

Or,  OB  a  dMTnm  batwaen  three  ehon^  gnla*!  a  orasaent  oi ;  (3)  Aaiue, 
thraa  hataheta  iw — William  Tomrs  and  Alioia  hii  vife,  vhiBh  died, 
1CS7  U,  14B0.    [Wood  does  not  gi*a  the  name  ol  the  seeond  wife.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ordinariea,  or  ebarges,  hare  to  he 
drawn,  as  a  rule,  smaller,  or  at  least  narrower,  than  when  the 
whole  abield  is  occnpied;  and  what  is  particularly  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  s  bordmv,  or  an  oris,  or  irtnttrt  ocean,  it  is,  aa 
a  role,  not  eontinaed  ronnd  the  side  where 
the  impaling  takes  place ;  it  may  be  said  to 
be  (bat  net  blazoned  as)  amptd  by  the  line 
of  impalemeiit.    The  example  given  in  the 
margin  represents  the  arms  of  John  Exhf, 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1452. 

Aznia,  a  pastoial  staff  in  pale  or,  analgned 
with  a  eroBB  pattJe  argent,  numoontad  by  a  pall 
of  the  last,  edged  and  biaged  of  the  uoond, 
aharged  with  fou  aroBses  pattje  lltohfie  table, 
loi  CunaBBUBi ;  impaled  with  Gules,  thiee 
garbes  within  a  borduie  engrailed  or,  lor  Zxut. 

Other  iUastrations  of  Impaling  will  be    b»p,ii^Ci»iui«pat. 
found  nnder  Marthailing.      It  will,  as  a 
nile,  readily  be  distingnished  from  Partjf  p»r  pait. 

Ibex.    ^ebAnttUrpt,  Immolei  miireadiDg  ot^nuEU. 

fcicles.    S«eOouUti.  Incontrant:  of  two  aqnatia  birds, 

Imbattfed.     See  EmballUi,  In-  eg    SMpia,  Oeae,  oi  Saam, 

bmetd,  Iwibnud,  Ao.  swimming  towards  one  another. 
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I  ndentedi  (fr.  ienehi)^  sometimes  written  mdented :  signifies 
that  the  edge  of  the  ordinary,  or  the  line  of  partition,  is  notched 
after  the  manner  of  danestty,  hnt  with  smaller  teeth.  It  is  ap- 
plied most  frequently  to  the  fesse,  though  the  hend,  the  pale,  and 
the  chevron  are  sometimes  thus  treated ;  also  the  chief,  the  in* 
dentation  of  coarse  heing  in  this  case  only  on  the  under  side- 
When  the  indentations  are  so  deep  as  that  the  points  touch  the  al- 
ternate edges  of  the  ordinary,  they*  are  said 
to  he  indented  point  in  paint,  or  thnmghatsi, 

Aznre,  a  ohief  indented  or — ^Dunham,  Linooln- 
shire. 

Sire  Boger  de  Bayint,  de  argent,  od  le  ohef 
endente  de  sable — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Sire  Elys  Daxjbbkt,  de  gonles  a  one  fesse  en- 
dente de  argent—IMd. 

Aznre,  a  ohetron  indented  gales*~BBioBTELaTi 
Deyon. 

Azure,  a  bend  indented  point  in  point  or  Dohmam. 

and  gales  between  six  escallops  of  the  second— Canss,  Devon. 

Argent,  a  fesse  per  fesse  indented  throughout 
vert  and  sable,  oottised  comnterohanged  [other- 
wise, a  fesse  indented  point  in  point  vert  and 
sable] — HoDT,  Dorset. 

Argent,  a  fesse  indented  point  in  point  or  and 
gnles ;  three  trefoils  slipped  in  dhief  sable— Till, 
Devon. 

When  the  indentation  of  two  ordinaries 

intersected  one  another  the  term  *de  Vun 

en  r autre  ^  was  employed.     The  number  Hodt. 

of  the  endenturee  (or  indents)  is  also  sometimes  given,  and 


Incensed,  (fr.  ontmi) :  said  of 
panihen  and  other  wild  beasts 
borne  with  fire  issuing  from  their 
months  and  eyes. 

Increment,  or  Increscent.  See 
Moon, 

Inde.  See  Azure,  and  examples 
under  Cadency  and  Colour,    . 

Indian.    Seelfan. 

I  ndorse,  i.q.  endorse^  taidlndorud. 


See   Endorsed.      Similarly  Ja* 

grailed,  Inhaneed,  Ao. 
Inescutcheon.     See  under  Es^ 

eutchecn. 
Infant.    See  Child,  also  Head. 
Infamed,*  i.q.  Defamed, 
Inflamed,  (fr.  ardent):   burning 

with  fire.   Bee  Altar,  Beacon,  Ao. 
Infula.    See  Cop. 
Ingots  of  gold.    See  Metal. 
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it   IB  clear  fhe  old  mdenti   answers  rather  to  tlie  modem 
dane^tty. 

Sire  Walter  de  Fresnes,  de  gonles  &  ij  bendes  endentes  de  or  e  de  azure 
le  nn  en  le  autre.  Sire  Hugh  'de  Fresnee,  de  argent  e  de  aznre  les 
bendes  endente.  [The  first  might  be  blazoned  *  Gules,  a  bend  per  bend 
indented  or  and  azure ;'  the  eeoond  is  intended  to  have  the  same  field] 
—Boll,  temp.  Bn.  II. 

Sire  William  de  MoHZAiOn,  de  argent,  a  nne  lesee  endente  de  goalee 
a  iij  endentnree— /M<2. 

Interlaced,  (fr.  enirslaeS):  of  anj  three  charges  so  arranged, 

such  as  angU9^  annukti^  or  fish  (see  Salmon);  two  ordinaries 

also  may  he  so  arranged,  e.g.  two  ehevrons  or  a  /0$90  and  cheprm 

may  he  so  treated.    Bat  the  term  is  not  a  rery  definite  one, 

being  used  in  the  place  of  braced,  rnnhraeed,  freiUd,  &c. 

Gnles,  a  chevron  argent  interlacing  another  reversed  or — SHsnur, 
Scotland. 
Argent,  a  fesse  and  chevron  interlaced  sable — KsupsiNa,  oo.  Kent. 

Invectedi  inveoked^  etweckedy  or  invecqued:  the  reTerse  of  en- 
g^railed,  the  points  being  turned  inwards.  Although  engrailed 
oecurs  frequently  in  ancient  rolls  of  arms,  no  case  has  been  ob- 
serred  of  iwoeeUd,  and,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
what rare  in  modem  arms,  and  it  is  doubt- 
fnl  if  it  occurs  in  French  arms.  mvected. 

Gnles,  a  pale  invected  argent — Veok,  Scotland. 

Ermine,  a  fesse  inveoked  aznre  between  two  bees  volant  in  chief 
proper,  and  a  damask  rose  in  base  gnles  barbed  vert — Kxst,  Canterbury. 

Or,  two  bars  invected  above  and  engrailed  below  gales —Bozls. 

Argent,  a  fesse  azore  voided  inveoked  of  the  field ;  in  chief  a  martlet 
zjhble — WioooH. 


In^ulphant,  ingulXant,  or  enguU 
phant,  swallowing,  e.g.  ci%WhaU 
swallowing  a  fish.    See  Voremt, 

Ink-horn.    See  Petmer. 

I  n  k-m  o  I  i  n  6.    See  Fer-de-maulin, 

I  n  rac  ed ,  Lq.  Indented, 

Inter.  Some  heralds  have  used 
this  word  for  between. 

Interchangeably  posed:  said 
of    three   arrows,  ewords,    q.v. 


fishes,  or  other  long  charges, 
placed  over  one  another,  bnt  not 
fretted. 

Interchanged  :  erroneonsly used 
for  Counterehanged, 

I  n verted,  or  reversed ;  need  when 
the  charge  U  tnmed  npside  down. 

Involved  :  said  of  a  serpent  when 
twisted  round  in  a  oiroolar  di- 
rection (fr.  arrondi). 
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Argent,  two  benfieti  inveoked  iaUe;  a  mullet  in  tbe  dnlster  «h!ef 
point  for  difference— Badcldti,  [Somerset  Herald,  1548]. 

Or,  three  bars  aznre,  oyer  all  a  saltixe  eonnterohanged  within  a  hor- 
dnre  inTeoked  gnlee — ^Dipvok),  London. 

Interstices  :  a  Bomewhat  awkward  expression  used  in  cases 

where  awkward  arms  hare  to  be  blasoned,  similar  to  the  following. 

Argent,  semy  of  annulets,  within  each  a  lion  rampant  and  an  eagle 

displayed  alternately  sable ;  in  the  interstioes  a  lesser  annulet  ol  the  last 

— ^Ytadi. 

Ireland,  Lmgnitt  rf.  These  have  been  very  differently  de- 
scribed by  early  heraldic  writers;  indeed  so  much  doubt  has 
prevailed  concerning  them  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 
a  commission  was  issued  to  enquire  what  they  were. 

Aznre,  three  crowns  in  pale  propei^-Aeoording  to  the  commission, 
temp.  Bd.  IV. 

Gules,  three  '  old  harpes '  [doyshackes]  or,  stringed  argent,  two  and 
on&T-MS.  Harl.  604.  ^Thtru  harps  occur  as  the  arms  of  Ireland  upon 
certain  coins  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1561.] 

Gules,  a  castle  argent,  a  hart  issuing  out  of  the  gate  in  his  proper 
colour,  horned  or — Ibid, 

'*  [The  armes  of  Trland]  as  by  the  description  of  strangers  is  per  pale 
gules  and  argent,  in  the  gules  an  armed  arme  w  the  poldron  aig.  holding 
a  sword  in  the  gantlet,  garnished  gold ;  in  the  sily'r  a  demy  splayed  egle 
sable,  membred  gules." — Ihid, 

On  a  field  vert  a  harp  or  stringed  argent — The  [unauthorized]  national 
flag  of  Ireland. 

Although  our  kings  were  styled  lords  of  Ireland  from  the 
time  of  its  conquest^  and  eyen  though  Henry  VIII.  was  in  1541 
declared  king  of  that  island  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  its  armo- 
rial ensigns  were  not  quartered  with  those  of  England  until  the 
accession  of  James  I.     They  are  now  held  to  be — 

Azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent.  Oretti  upon  a  wreath  or  and  azure, 
a  tower  (sometimes  triple-towered)  gold,  from  the  port,  a  hart  springing 
argent  [also  a  harp  or  stringed  argent,  but  this  is  properly  the  badgej. 

See  also  under  BadgM, 


Iris.    SeeXi7y.  see  Glazien.    Cutting-iron  and 

Irish  brogue.    See  foot.  soldering-iron,    see    Plumben. 

I  ro  n ,  a  Basket-maker's,  see  Basket,  Also  Wiredrawer's  iron. 

Grossing-iron  and  cripping-iron.  Irradiated  :  surrounded  by  rays. 


issAirr — rassAin'. 
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Issant,  or  Ia9uant :  arising  from  the  bottom  line  of  a  field  or 
cliiefi  or  from  the  upper  line  of  a  fesse,  or  from  a  coronet* 
Namantf  a  term  i?ith  which  isnMnt  is  often  confounded,  has 
a  aomewhat  different  significationy  namely,  when  the  figure 
rises  from  the  midst  of  the  ehief,  or  fuse,  or 
other  charge.  Issuing  from  the  side  of  the 
shuld  is  also  found;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  French  mouvant.  See 
under  Arm,  Aspect,  ftc. 

ABure»  on  a  ohief  or,  a  demi-lion  rampant 
issuaat  gales — Marsham,  Notts. 

Argent,  a  lease  gales,  a  demi-lion  issuing  there- 
from sable — Chalmxbs,  SootUuuL 

Ivy  branches :  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  only  two  ex- 
amples occur,  and  then  on  account  of  the  name. 

Argent,  a  bend  sable  between  three  i^y  branches  proper — Itstt. 
Argent,  an  ivy  branch  oTerspreading  the  whole  field  vert — The  town 
of  Saimt  Itss,  GomwalL 

Jessantf  (fr.  %ssant\  shooting  or  giving  forth:  is  often  used 
for  iuuantf  and  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  for  natssant 
The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fleur-ds-lts^  and  the  phrase 
jessant-do-lis  is  used  with  respect  to  a  leopard's  head  haying 
a  fieur-de-lis  passing  through  it,  as  in  the  insignia  of  the  See 
of  Hx&BPOJiD ;  though  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
the  rw0rsing  of  the  leopard's  head  was  not  by  accident,  since 


Jacob's  staff.  See  Staff. 
Jacynthe,   or   HyacyjUhe.     Sea 

TennL 
Jamba,  (fr.) :  a  leg.    See  Oamhe, 
Jar.    See  Fish-weeZ. 
Jars,  (fr.) :  a  gander.    See  Ooose. 
Jaune.    See  Or, 
J avel  i n ,  (fr.  Javelot),    See  Spear, 
Jaw-bone.    See  Bones. 
Jay.    See  Magpie. 
Jellopped,  Jowlopped:   used  to 

desoribe  the  wattles  or  giUs  of  a 


coek  when  of  a  tincture  different 
from  his  body* 

Jersey-comb.    See  WooUeomb. 

Jesses  :  the  thongs  by  which  bells 
are  fastened  to  the  legs  of  a/aZ- 
eon,  q.T.    Kenoe  jessed. 

Jew's  harp.    See  Harp. 

John,  S.,  the  Baptist.  See  Heads, 

Joinant:  i.q.  conjoinedi  or  con- 
junct, e.g.  of  annulets,  <fec. ;  but 
seldom  nsed. 

Jowlopped,  i.q.  JeUopped. 
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in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  blazoo  makes  no  menlion 
of  the  fact. 

Sable,  a  Uopaid'a  head  [or  face]  aigent,  jesutnt 
a  fieni-de-lis  or— Mobuii,  Baats,  do. 

Argent,  a  lion  paBsant  gaardant  galea  rojallj 
orowaed  or,  betveen  two  oheBs-rookH  in  chief 
■able  and  a  cap  in  base  gold,  jeesant  a  Same 
proper;  a  bordoM  azure — Ouiltib,  BnthTen, 
Seotland. 

Sable, in  ohief  a  lion  passant  gnaidant,  in  base 
a  leopard'B  head  jeasant-de-liB  or.  [Another, 
Argent,  on  two  bare  satle  three  leopard's  heads  Hobmt. 

or  jesunt  fleuis-de-lis  of  the  first]— Moksukd. 

Sire  Johan  de  Cahhtilo,  de  aznre  a  iij  fluies  de 
or  od  testes  delaparayuaiuia — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II, 

Galea,  thiea  leopard's  faoes  reveraed  jeuatit-   I 
de-l^s  or— Walter  de  CiSTn-CM,  Bp.  oj  Wor. 
eeater,  1236-66 ;  and  Thomas  de  CucrccrE,  Bp. 
of  Hereford,  1275-83;   and  afterwards  the  In- 
■Ignia  of  the  Sea  of  HautroBD. 

Qnles,  ten  oresoents  eaoh  jessant  a  qoatreloll 
argent — BoiiaioLua. 

Or,  a  fesBs  cheqoj  argent  and  aznre  between 
three  oreaoesta  jeasant  aa  many  aroBses-aroalet  fitoh;  galea — Bowun, 
Bootland. 

Justice:  &6  figure  of  'Justice'  is  bome  on  one  ooat  of 
arma  thus, 

Azure,  a  female  figure  representing  Jostioe  habited  in  white  holding  in 
(he  deiter  hand  a  pair  of  loales  and  in  ths  ■iniito'  a  soeptre,  both  or — 
WiBaiUN,  London. 

Key,  (&.  eltf) :  ia  a  rery  common  bearing  in  the  inngoia 
of  eees  and  religions  faonses,  especially  each  as  are  under  Uie 
patronage  of  B.  Peter;  in  other  arms  they  are  supposed  to 
denote  ofQoe  in  the  state. 


Da  CuniLiira. 


Jug.    Bee  Ewer, 

JulyHlower.    Sea  QHlf-JImntr. 

Jumelle,  (tr.)  :  a  .Bar  genwlU. 
JvauUe,  (tr.),  ii  also  nsed  when 
chevrons,  bendt,  Ao.,  are  donbled. 

Jupjteri  ths  planetary  term  for 
Amut*.    Bm  alao  TMmderbolt. 


Kathertne-wheel.    See  Whetl. 
KenBt  (and  au  Eamt),  old  fr. : 

snppoeed  to  be  chint.     See  Oat 

and  Ctou,  §  34. 
Kernallated,i.q.  erentUated.   Sea 

EmbattUd. 
Keys,  A$litH.    See  Ath, 
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Keys  borne  singly  are  nsoally  in  pale,  and  as  two  keys  can  be 
placed  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  particular  way  mast  be  expressed. 
More  frequently  the  two  are  borne  in  ialtm  (fr.  patiies  en  sau- 
Unr),  but  they  may  be  addoned  (fr.  adoaaies).  Further,  it  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  state  on  which  side  the  wards  (fr.  panne- 
Una)  of  the  keys  should  be  drawn.  When  no  direction  is  given, 
the  key  is  drawn  ereet :  i.e.  with  the  how  in  base.  Keys  may 
be  interlaeed  in  the  hmoe^  ot  ringe* 

Aznre,  two  kejrs  in  saltire  or — See  of  Glou- 

CB8TKB. 

Gales,  two  keys  in  saltire  or — CRAHBSBLi'm. 

Gules,  three  pairs  of  kejs  in  saltire  or ;  on  a 
ehief  as  many  dolphins  naiant  argent — Company 
of  SALT^rxsHMOHOiBs  [in  stained  glass  at  Canter- 
bury]. 

Azure,  three  pairs  of  keys,  two  in  ohief  and 

one  in  base  or ;  each  pair  addorsed  and  conjoined 

8m  of  QXiOVonm. 
m  the  rings,  the  wards  in  ohief— Abbotsbubt 

Abb^,  Dorset. 

Gules,  two  keys  endorsed  in  saltire  between  four  oross  orosslets  fitohy 
or — ^See  (and  Deanery)  of  Pbtbbbobottoh. 

Gnlee,  on  a  cheyron  between  three  keys  argent  as  many  estoiles  of  the 
field— Matthew  Pabkbb,  Abp.  of  Cant.  158^75. 

Gules,  three  keys,  enflled  with  as  ma^y  orowns  or — ^Bobert  Obfobd* 
Bp.  of  Ely,  1803-10. 

Argent,  two  bends  nebnl6  within  a  bordore  gules  charged  with 
twelTe  pairs  of  keys  addorsed  and  interlaced  with  rings  or,  the  wards  in 
flliief — Ezbxbb  College,  Oxford  [i.e.  Arms  of  Bp.  Staplxdoic,  founder, 
AJ>.  1314], 

Argent,  a  bend  sinister  sable  in  ohief  an  annulet  gules,  in  base  a 
griffin's  head  erased  of  the  second,  holding  in  his  beak  a  key  azure  —Eat, 
CO.  Durham ;  also  Scotland. 

Gnles,  three  keys  fessways  in  pale,  wards  downwards  or — Gibson, 
Scotland. 

Per  chevron  dovetail  ermine  and  gules,  three  keys  erect  or — ^Ebt,  co. 
GloQoeater ;  also  Kbt,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1830-31. 

Per  chevron  gules  and  saUe,  three  keys  or,  the  wards  of  the  two  in 
diief  facing  each  other,  those  of  the  one  in  base  to  the  sinister — ^Boger 
ExTS,  Clericus  [granted  by  Hxn.  YI.  1449]. 

Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  two  and  one,  and  as  many  keys,  one  and 
two,  or — Shbllbtox. 
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Asnre,  three  flenra-de-lis  or,  one  and  two,  and  m  many  keys  of  the  last 
two  and  one — SHiLBOOBini,  co.  Tork. 

Azure,  flory  and  a  lion  rampant  or;  oyer  all  on  a  bend  galea  three 
keya  gold— Benedictine  Priory  at  HoLLiNn,  co.  Lancaster. 

Keye  occur  in  the  insignia  of  the  following  Sees :  Gashsl  ;  Down  Ain> 
Comvob;  Dromobb  ;  Glougsstxb  ;  Exstkb  ;  Jamaica  ;  Killalob  ;  Ossobt; 
Pbtbbbobouoh  ;  Qubbbo;  Saint  Asaph;  Winohbstbb;  Yobk. 

Of  the  following  Abbeys  and  Religions  Hoases :  Abbotsbubt,  Dorset ; 
Bath ;  Boubnb,  Lincolnshire ;  Bbomiib,  Hants ;  Chbbtsbt,  Surrey;  Ely ; 
S.  Peter's,  Glouobstib;  Htdb,  near  Winchester;  Holland,  Lincoln- 
shire; S.Mary  de  Mbndham,  Yorkshire;  Muchxlnbt,  Somerset;  Pbm- 
woBTHAM,  Lancashire ;  Pbtbbbobouoh  ;  Pltkptoh,  Deyon ;  Thuboabtbh, 
Norfolk. 

Of  the  following  Cities  and  Towns:  MoNTaoMBBT;  Pbtbbbobouoh; 
Salisbubt;  Saint  Asaph;  Bath;  Quildfobd;  Totnbs. 

The  Deaneries  of  St.  Asaph,  Wblls,  and  Yobz.  (Peterborough  Deanery 
bears  the  same  arms  as  the  See.) 

King:  the  title  and  positioii  of  the  Ein^  has  giyen  rise  to 
much  discourse  by  heraldic  writers,  but  there  is  nothing  very 
practical  to  be  derived  from  such  discourses.  The  JTingi's  arms 
have  already  been  treated  of  under  Arms  royal,  the  Kings  of 
ortM  under  Meralds,  It  should,  howeyer,  be  obseryed  that  on 
one  or  two  coats  of  arms  a  JSTing  is  borne  as  a  charge,  and  gene- 
rally a  full  description  is  giyen. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  a  bear  standing  against  a  tree  all  proper,  the  bear 
coUared  and  chained  or,  between  two  escutcheons  in  fesse,  each  charged 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly ;  on  a  chief  argent  a  king 
crowned  and  habited  proper  holding  in  his  dexter  hand  a  mound  and  in 
the  sinister  a  sceptre  both  or — Town  of  Bbbwick-upon-Twbbd. 

Sable,  a  king  enthroned  proper — Ibblani)  ;  Harl.  MS.  4089. 

Kings  of  Cologne,  2^  Three.  The  three  Magi,  or  Wise 
Men,  in  the  legendary  account,  are  changed  into  three  Kings, 
and  their  bodies  were  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
Empress  Helena  to  Constantinople,  afterwards  transferred  to 
Milan,  and  in  1164,  on  the  taking  of  Milan,  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  to  the  Abp.  of  Cologne.     No  doubt  the 

• 

Kidneys.    See  Lamhe*  kidneys.  Kite.    See  FaLean, 

Kings  of  Arms.    See  Heralde,  Knee-holly.    See  SnuK 
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offerings  giyen  at  this  shrine  which  enclosed  them  went  a  loni 
way  to  erect  Cologne  Cathedral.    The  names 
usnallj  ascribed  to  them  are  Jaspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthasar. 

Gnles,  on  three  besanis  the  Kings  of  Oologne 
[elsewhere  blasoned  as  three  besants  each  eharged 
with  a  crowned  kang,  his  robes  sable  doubled  ermine, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  coTered  cap  and  in  his 
left  a  sword  of  the  second] — ^LtldBi  Thomas  Da 
Lisu,  or  Da  Insula,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1845-61.  db  Imbvla. 

Kingfisher:  this  bird  seems  to  be  borne  by  at  least  two 
families,  and  in  one  branch  of  the  second  family  it  is,  oddly 
enongh,  blazoned  ijfuks. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  azure  a  pale  oonnterohanged  three  kingfishers  of 
the  seoond — Honttoh. 

Or,  three  kingfishers  proper — ^Fishib,  London. 

Or,  a  kingfisher  dose  gules — Ftshsb,  co.  Bedford. 

Knife  :  knives  are  not  unfreqnently  borne  in  arms,  but  they 
haye  generally  some  precise  designation,  e.g.  the  shoemaker's 
knife,  the  pruning  kni/e^  and  the  shredding  kni/s,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  good  examples  to  shew  the  correct 
drawing.  In  the  insignia  of  Csowlajtb  Abbey  they 
are  sometimes  blazoned  as  S.  Bartholomew's  kn*vs$. 

The  plumber^s  cutting-knife,  and  the  ptUUn-maker's 
cutting-knife,  and  the  currier^s  paring-knife,  will  be  pr^ag- 
found  beneath  their  respective  heads.  ^^^ 

Butchers'  knives  are  borne  by  the  foreign  families  of  Kohlsb, 
Kbosio,  and  Winckbl  in  Saxony,  but  no  English  examples 
have  been  noticed. 

Gules,  a  knife  argent,  haft  or — ^Blood. 

Azure,  three  knives  argent,  hafted  gules— 

KmVKTT. 

Gules,  three  knives  argent — ^Wobstoeb. 

Quarterly  first  and  fourth  gules,  three  knives 
erect  in  fesse  argent  handles  or,  second  and 
third  azure,  three  scourges  erect  in  fesse  or 
with  three  lasbes  to  each — Cbowlaso,  Benedic- 
tine Abbkt,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Argent,    three   shoemaker's   knives   gules — 

Bloosl 
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Aznre,  a  cutting-knife  proper  ensigned  with  a  marqneas'fl  ooronei  or— 
CoBDKBRs'  Company,  Edinbnrgh. 
Argent,  three  shredding-knives  sable — ^Abbot,  go.  Salop. 

Knights  :  Knight  is  a  title  of  honour  derived  from  the  old 
English  Cniht,  a  servant  or  attendant,  which  refers  to  those 
who  attended  kings  upon  horseback,  whence  the  name  by  which 
the  knight  is  distinguished  in  other  languages,  e.g.  chevalier, 
ritter,  &c.  In  medieval  Latin,  however,  the  term  miles  is  used 
instead  of  eques. 

There  are  many  orders  and  kinds  of  knighthood,  but  only 
those  need  here  he  noticed  which  have  been  connected  with 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  £hi^ht  Bachelor  is  the  most  ancient,  though  lowest,  rank 
of  knighthood.  Every  holder  of  a  knight's  fee,  that  is,  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  land,  varying  at  different  periods,  was, 
from  the  introduction  of  knight-service  hy  William  the  Con- 
queror to  its  abolition  in  the  1 2th  of  Charles  II.  capable  of  re- 
ceiving knighthood ;  indeed,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  usual  to  compel  every  such  holder  either  to  receive 
knighthood,  or  make  a  composition  with  the  sovereign  for  the 
loss  of  his  services ;  for  every  knight  was  bound  to  attend  the 
king  in  war  for  forty  days,  reckoned  from  the  time  of  arrival  in 
the  country  of  the  enemy.  Since  the  aholition  of  knight-service 
knighthood  has  heen  conferred  without  regard  to  property,  as 
a  mark  of  the  esteem  of  the  sovereign,  or  a  reward  for  service. 

The  arms  of  a  knight  hachelor  are  only  distinguished  from 
those  of  an  esquire  by  the  full-faced  and  open  helmet,  and  this 
distinction  is  not  ancient. 

II.  Knight  Banneret  is  not  known  to  occur  in  England  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  about  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  title  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  laid  aside:  still  occasionally,  i.ei  in  1547,  1642,  1743, 
and  1764,  and  so  late  as  1773,  instances  occur.  As  to  the  last 
creation,  however,  great  doubts  were  raised  as  to  regularity. 

III.  The  Order  of  the  Bath,  (lat.  Ordo  de  Balneo,  fr.  Ordre  du 
Bain),  The  institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Bath  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  who  at 
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hii  ooronation  g&re  Uie  tide  t«  fort^-siz  esquires.  It  was  at 
&nt  not  itrictlf  an  ordtr,  altbougb  the  dignity  was  eoorerred 
at  ooronatloaB  and  other  great  national  oeremonies,  such  as  the 
DHiriage  of  the  aorereign,  or  the  creution  of  a  prince  of  Wules. 
Forty-dx  knights  of  the  Bath  were  made  at  the  coronation  of 
ftueen  Mary,  and  sixty-eight  at  that  of  King  Charh^s  II.  They 
were  anciently  dlBtingaiahed  hy  an  mmtom*  or  escotcheon  of 
asaie  lilk  npon  the  left  shoulder  charged  with  three  crowns 
inper,  with  the  motto,  TV-om  m  va. 

From  the  ooronaiion  of  King  Charles  II.  the  dignity  was  dia- 
nsed  nntil  revived  by  letters  patent  of  Qeorge  I.  dated  May  18, 
1726.  It  was  then  directed  to  be  a  military  Oritr  consisting  of 
the  sovereign,  a  grand  maatei,  and  thirty- six  companions,  besides 
a  dean,  register,  king  of  arms,  genealogist,  secretary,  usher,  and 
messenger.  The  office  of  dean  was  ann<?xed  to  the  deanery  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Westminster,  bat  the  other 
ofBoers  were  directed  to  be  appointed  by  the  grand  master. 


In  1725  the  collar  and 
badge  are  thus  desoribed  :— 
Collar  o[  the  Order  of  the  Biia. 
Nine  imperial  orowtu  of  gold 
(five  dami  arebet  visible,  no 
caps)  and  eight  roua  and  this- 
tles [the  shamrock  has  been 
■ddad  BDbseqnenll;]  issuing 
Irom  a  soeptie,  all  eDomelled 
proper,  linked  together  with 
aereDtesn  vbite  knotg. 
Badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Bue. 
'  An  oral  plats  azure,  charged 
with  a  Boeptre  in  pale,  from 
wbioh  isaned  a  rose  and  a 
thistle,  between  three  imperial 
orowns  proper ;  the  whole  with- 
OoUsr  and  B*d(«  o/Knlgliij  o/  Um  EiUi.       ^  ^^  ^^^  j,j  y^  „tiiix. 
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A  banner  of  mrmB  wu  also  directed  to  be  nispended  orer  the 
stall  of  each  Companion  in  King  Henry  TII.'b  ohapel  at  Wert- 
minster. 

The  order  oontinned  in  this  form  until  January  2, 1815,  Then 
file  Frinoe  Regent,  in  commemoratioD  of  the  termination  of 
war,  ordained  that  the  order  should  henoefonrard  oonust  of 
the  three  following  classes. 

(a.)  SktglUt  grand  orm  (O.C.B.),  oorrespondiiig  with  the 
late  companions.  These  were  Derer  to  exceed  the  number  of 
serenty-tiro,  of  whom  twelve  mifcht 
be  nominated  for  civil  services.  The 
arms  of  knights  of  this  class  are  dis- 
tangnished  by  supporters,  and  by 
being  placed  within  the  red  circle 
of  the  order  edged  with  gold,  and 
having  the  motto  JHaj'vneta  m  uno, 
in  gold  letters.  This  is  snrrounded 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  has 
the  badge  of  the  order  pendent  by 
a  red  ribbon ;  over  ihie  badge  is  an 
esoroll  azure,  with  the  words  leh 
Dim,  or.  Knights  who  have  re- 
ceived the  order  for  civil  services 
omit  the  wreath  of  laurel  and  the  escroll. 


Clnle  ud  BadiK  it  tb.»  Order 


(i.)  Knight*  commandtrt  (E.C.B.),  who  must  be  officers  hold- 
ing commissions  in  ihe  Eiitish  army  or  navy.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  nee  supporters,  hut  may  place  their  arms  within 
the  red  circle,  with  a  similar,  but  somewhat  smaller  hadgt 
pendent.  The  number  was  originally  fixed  at  180,  exclusive  of 
ten  honorary  knightx,  who  were  to  be  foreigners  holding  com 
missions  in  the  English  service. 

(«.)  Companion*  (C.B.),  who  are  unlimited  as  to  nnmber, 
and  take  precedence  of  ell  esquires,  but  not  authorized  to  as- 
sume the  stjle  of  knighthood.    This  class  was  at  first  exclu- 
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ttToly  oompofled  of  naTal  and  military  offioeri^  but  afterwardB 
included  ciyilianB.  They  may  bear  the  hadg0  belonging  to  their 
class  pendent  by  a  red  ribbon  below  their  arms,  which  are  not 
otherwine  distinguished  from  those  of  esquires.  The  Star*, 
like  the  badges,  Tary  in  seTeral  particulars  according  to  the 
elass  by  which  they  are  to  be  worn. 

lY.  ITie  Order  of  ih$  Oarter,  (fr.  Ordre  d»  la  Jarretihe) : 
Froissart  fixes  the  date  of  the  instituticm  of  this  order  to  the  18th 
year  of  King  Edward  III.,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  actually 
bestowed  till  some  few  jears  later.  Edward  had  lately  assumed 
the  title  (tf  Eing  of  France^  and  seems  to  haye  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Oarter  to  reward  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  by  whose  assjstanee  he  accomplished  the  conquest. 
Hence  the  colour  of  the  garter  is  blne^ — the  royal  livery  of 
France,  and  the  motto,  Hoki  son  qui  kal  t  pshsb,  which 
should  be  translated,  '*  Dishonoured  he  he  who  ihinki  ill  of  ity^ 
may  be  reasonably  understood  to  refer  to  the  order  itself* 
Why  the  garter  was  chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  order  is  not 
known,  since  the  singular  story  respecting  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  does  not  deserve  consideration.  It  is  worn  by 
knights  buckled  below  the  left  knee,  and  it  encircles  the  left 
arm  of  her  Majesty.  The  order  originally  consisted  of  the 
sovereign  and  twenty-five  companioos,  of  whom  the  Prince  ei 
Wales  was  first.  The  original  statutes  of  the  order  are  lost. 
Others  were  given  by  Henry  Y.  and  Henry  YIII.,  and  a  few 
trifling  alterations  have  been  made  since. 

The  priocipal  officers  of  the  order  are, 

(a.)  The  Psblate,  who  has  always  been  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  may  encircle  his  arms  (impaled  with  the  insignia 
of  the  see)  with  the  garter.  The  badge  of  his  office  may  be 
suspended  beneath  by  a  dark  blue  ribbon. 

(&.)  The  Chakcsllob.  An  office  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  com- 
panions, until  Edward  lY.  annexed  the  chancellorship  to  the  see 
of  Salisbury.  In  Edward  YI.'s  reign  it  passed  into  lay  hands, 
but  in  1669  the  chapter  of  the  order  re-annexed  the  office  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury,  and  recent  alterations  (1836)  having  placed 
Windsor  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  now 
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Chancellor  of  the  garter.    His  arms  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  the  prelate. 

{€,)  The  EBeiSTEAB,  whose  office  was  institated  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order,  was  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  Windsor, 
8  Hen.  YIII.  His  arms  (with  the  insignia  of  the  deanery, — 
argent,  a  cross  gales)  may  be  encircled  by  the  garter,  the  badge 
being  appended  below. 

{d,)  Gaxtkb  Kiire  of  abks,  an  office  institated  by  Henry  Y., 
the  order  having  hitherto  been  attended  by  Windsor  herald. 
See  JTint^s  of  arms,  nnder  Jlisrald.  His  badge  (which  may  be 
suspended  below  his  arms)  consists  of  the  arms  of  8.  George  and 
the  royal  arms  impaled  within  the  garter,  and  ensigned  with 
the  imperial  crown. 

($,)  Thb  Gertleicait  iTSHBE  OF  THE  BLACK  BOD,  who  18  required 
to  be  a  natural-born  subject  of  England,  and  a  knight  bachelor. 
This  office  was  instituted  by  the  founder.  His  badge  is  a  knot 
(like  those  in  the  collar)  within  the  garter. 

The  Garter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  commonly  placed 
around  the  arms  either  of  the  sovereign,  companions,  or  officers, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  ear- 
lier stall  plates  in  S.  George's  chapel  at 
Windsor  being  without  it.  The  colour  of 
the  garter  is  blue,  the  motto  and  edging 
being  of  gold.  The  motto  was  anciently 
in  the  old  Englieh  character,  but  for 
some  centuries  past  it  has  usually  been 
in  Eoman. 

Or,  a  chevTon  gules — Edw.  Stavfobd,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (ob.  1521). 

The  collar  (which  may  be  placed  around 
arms,  outside  the  garter)  consists  of 
twenty-six  garters  enclosing  red  roses, 
barbed  and  seeded  proper,  upon  a  blue 
ground,  and  as  many  golden  knots,  i.e.  in  reference  to  the  sove- 
reign and  twenty- five  companions.  To  one  of  the  garters  the 
George  is  suspended.    This  is  a  figure  of  S.  George  on  horse- 
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back,  piercing  the  fallen  dragon,  which  lies  upon  a  mount. 
This  OoUar  was  ordained 
by  King  Henry  VIIL, 
whose  anna  occur  with- 
in it;  and  the  St^  was 
devised  in  1664,  i.e.  of 
eight  points  formed  by 
silver  rays  snrroundinff 

,,       ,    j*^  ...  ^  The  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Otftff. 

the  badge,  wmch  con- 
sists of  a  cross  of  8.  George,  surrounded  by  the  motto. 

Although  there  are  precedents  to  justify  suirounding  the 
impaled  arms  of  a  knight  and  his  lady  with  the  garter,  it  is  not 
usual,  and  certainly  must  be  laid  aside  by  the  lady  should  she 
survive  her  husband. 

2%s  Order  of  the  Oarter  in  Ireland  was  instituted  in  1466 
by  King  Edward  lY.,  but  was  abolished  by  parliament  in 
1494. 

Y.  Th$  Sanoverian,  or  Ouelphie  order.  This  order  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  Qeorge  lY.  when  Prince  Regent,  Aug.  12,  1816, 
but  it  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  British  empire. 

YI.  KnighU  Hoepitalleri  of  8.  John  of  Jerusalem;  often  called 
Emghts  of  KhodeBj  and  afterwards  of  Malta^  from  their  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  those  islands. 

In  the  year  1048,  almost  half  a  century  before  the  first 
Crusade,  some  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
were  permitted  by  the  infidels  to  erect  three  religious  edifices 
in  Jerusalem :  a  church,  called  8.  Mary  ad  Latinos ;  a  convent 
for  women,  dedicated  to  8.  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  an  hoftpital 
for  pilgrims,  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Bapiisfc.  From  the  latter 
sprung  the  most  celebrated  order  of  knighthood  that  ever  existed 
in  Christendom.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  8.  John,  under  Gerard,  their  first 
superior,  materially  assisted  the  crusaders  by  affording  relief 
to  their  sick  and  wounded;  and  in  gratitude  for  their  ser- 
vices many  of  the  European  princes  ga^e  them  considerable 
property  in  their  respective  states.  A  few  years  afterwards  the 
brethren  assumed  a  long  black  habit,  with  a  cross  of  white 
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doth  of  the  form  since  called  MalUn  [see  Cro99,  %  23],  upon 
the  left  breast.  The  rule  which  they  adopted  was  that  of 
S.  Angustinei  and  the  arrangements  were  ratified  in  1118  by 
Pope  Paschal  II.  The  first  body  of  statutes  were  giTen,  in 
1121,  by  Baymund  du  Puy,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtns  II. 
in  the  same  year. 

The  order,  haying  become  military  as  well  as  religious,  was 
soon  joined  by  many  persons  of  yeiy  high  rank,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  influence.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Chris- 
tian power  at  Jerusalem  (1187)  the  Hospitallers  were  forced  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  till,  in  1310,  they  besieged  and  con- 
quered Bhodes,  with  seven  smaller  islands  adjacent,  hence  they 
have  been  sometimes  called  by  this  title.  Their  newly-acquired 
territory  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  and  eyen- 
tually,  in  1523,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  islands 
to  an  immense  army  under  the  Saltan  Solyman,  called  the 
Magnificent  Upon  the  24th  of  March,  1530,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.»  to  whose  neglect  to  assist  the  knights  the  loss  of 
Khodes  was  attributed,  ceded  to  the  order  the  eoyereignty  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  whence  their  later  title. 

An  important  branch  of  the  order  was  established  in  England 
in  the  magnificent  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clerken- 
well,  founded  by  Jordan  Briset,  a  baron,  about  1110,  and  the 
prior  of  this  Hospital  had  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  commonly  styled  first  Baron  of  England. 
This  hospital,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  dissolyed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  32  Hen.  YIII.  (1540),  but  restored  by  charter 
of  Queen  Mary  in  1557.  About  a  year  afterwards  the  knights 
being  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  chose  rather  to  surrender  into  her  hands  all  their 
possessions. 

The  ensign  of  this  order  of  S.  John  is  gules,  a  ero»9  argent, 
and  while  in  official  seals,  &c.,  the  Grand  Masters  quartered  this 
cross  in  the  first  and  fourth,  the  knights  bore  it  upon  a  ehief. 
A  Maltese  cross,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with  gold,  is  worn 
by  all  the  knights  as  a  hadgsy  with  certain  yariations  denoting 
their  several  countries. 
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The  annexed  woodont  represents  the  aims  of  Sir  Thomas 
Docwiu,  the  last  prior  hnt  one  of  8.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Eng- 
land before  the  dissolution,  as  scnlptnred 
npon  the  gateway  of  8.  John's,  ClerkenweU 
(1504),  which  has  recently  been  restored. 

Sable,  a  oheyron  engrailed  argent,  between  three 
plates,  each  charged  with  a  pallet  gnlee ;  on  a  chief 
of  the  last  a  cross  argent — Sir  Thomas  Docwsa. 

YII.  The  most  disUnguuhed  Ord«r  of  88. 
Michael  and  George.  An  order  which  was 
foanded  by  King  George  IV.  when  Prince  Docwea. 

Regent,  April  27,  1818,  in  commemoration  of  the  republic  of 
the  Ionian  islands  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  The  SoYereign  of  Great  Britain  being  protector  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  islands,  was  also  Sovereign  of 
the  order  of  8S.  Michael  and  George.  The  Grand  Master  was 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
islands  for  the  time  being.  The  order  has  been  much  ihodified 
of  late,  and  is  now  used  as  a  reward  for  services  in  the  colonies. 
It  consists  of  three  classes,  Knights  Grand  Crosses,  Knights 
Commanders,  and  Knights  Companions.  The  principal  officers 
are  two  Prelates,  a  Chancellor,  a  King  of  arms,  and  a  Eegistrar. 

The  ribbon  of  the  order  is  blue,  with  a  red  stripe  of  one  third 
of  its  width  down  the  centre.  The  badge  appended  to  it  is 
a  white  star  of  seven  double  rays,  edged  with  gold  and  ensigned 
with  the  royal  crown.  Upon  its  centre  is  a  circular  plate,  upon 
which  is  a  representation  of  the  archangel  Michael  overcoming 
Satan.  In  his  right  hand  is  a  flaming  sword,  and  in  his  left  a 
chain.  This  is  suirounded  by  a  blue  fillet  edged  with  gold, 
and  inscribed  Auspicittm  hslioeis  myi  in  letters  of  the  same. 

VIII.  The  Order  of  the  Faseion  ofJesue  Christ  was  founded  by 
Richard  II.  of  England  and  Charles  VI.  of  Prance  in  1380,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  to  have  consisted  of  one 
thousand  knights,  each  attended  by  one  esquire  and  three  men-at- 
arms,  and  its  officers  were  a  Grand  Justiciary  and  a  Grand  Bailiff, 
but  the  duration  of  this  order  appears  to  have  been  very  brief. 

▲  a 
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The  la^t  of  the  order  was  u  follows : — 

A  plain  nd  otoh  flmbruited  with  gold,  npon  the  int«neatii>B  Ml  eight- 
foiled  oompartmeut  (oompoMd  ot  fom  pointed  leaTM  in  eroM,  and  fear 
lonnd  one*  is  Hitiie]  ubla,  edged  or,  and  ohaifod  with  an  ignni  Del 
proper 

IX.  ITit  Order  of  S.Fatrieh.  An  order  instituted  by  King 
Qeorge  III.  for  his  kingdom  of  Irelaad,  Feb.  5,  1783.  It  oon- 
dat*  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Grand  Uaster,  who  ie  the  Lord 
Lieatenant  of  IreUnd  for  the  time  being,  and  knights,  originally 
fifteen  in  number,  bat  at  present  more,  the  flret  of  whom  is 
always  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Each  knight  has  three 
eequires.  The  first  inveslitore  took  place  at  Dublin  Castle, 
Uarob  11, 1783,  and  tlie  first  inatallation  in  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Patrick  on  the  17tb  of  the  same  month. 

The  offlcen  np  to  1870  were  the  Prelate,  tie.  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh ;  the  Chanoellor,  vis.  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the 


inexed  to 
»r  king  of 
inealogist, 


with  aboi- 

lydiBpoaed, 

I  The  eentral 

>  whieh  the 

111  a  saltin 

I  proper,  on 

Orter  ol  S.  f™«.       ««""«"»""  >n>penw  orown  ol  tne  last.    The 

oval  plat*  has  two  bordera,  tha  iimBrmost  or. 

with  the  motto  Qnis  snuun,  HDoaLXXzin.,  ths  outer  argent,  ohaiged 

with  abont  sixteen  trefoils  proper— Badge  of  the  Order  ol  B.  Fiisica. 
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When  the  collar  is  not  plaoed  around  the  arms  of  a  knight, 
thiB  badge  may  be  siupended  below  them  by  a  light  blue  ribbon. 
The  Star  is  of  chaaed  sUver,  aimilar  to  that  of  S.  Patrick,  but 
with  the  badge  in  the  centre*  surrounded  by  a  cirole,  which 
bears  the  motto. 

X.  JEhitjfhts  of  the  Bound  Tahle:  an  imaginary  order  of  knight- 
hood, the  institution  of  which  is  attributed  by  the  legend  to 
King  Arthur,  when  he  entertained  twenty-four  of  hia  chief 
warriors  at  a  table,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  about 
precedency,  was  made  circular.  The  names  and  arms  of  these 
warriors,  supplied  of  course  by  the  fancy  of  after  ages,  are  giren 
by  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1344,  King  Edward  III.  kept  a  great 
festival  at  Windsor,  in  the  domu9  qua  *  Rotunda  tahtda^  voea- 
rstuTf  200  feet  in  diameter;  which  probably  referred  to  the 
large  Bound  Tower  at  Windsor.  It  is  considered  that  this 
was  rather  a  grand  commemoration  of  the  supposed  ord^ 
than  in  any  sense  an  actual  reyiyal  of  it.  A  painted  table 
also,  of  about  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  and  made  on  some  com- 
memoration of  the  order,  is  preserved  in  the  county  hall  at 
Winchester. 

XL  Knighti  of  the  Royal  Oak,  This  was  to  have  been  the 
designation  of  an  order  contemplated  by  King  Charles  II.  Six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
were  selected  as  its  recipients,  but  the  project  was  relinquished. 

XII.  Ehighte  Templars,  An  order  founded  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  or  about  1119,  to  guard  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  to  protect  pilgrims  who  resorted  thither.  The 
original  number  of  knights  was  only  nine.  They  rec^ved 
a  rule  firom  Pope  Honorius  II.,  who  directed  them  to  wear 
a  white  dress,  to  which  they  afterwards  (by  order  of  Pope 
Ettgenius  III.)  added  a  red  cross.  The  order  of  Templars,  like 
that  of  S.  John,  consisted  of  three  classes,  Knights,  Priests,  and 
Serving  brothers.  As  a  religious  order  they  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  rule  of  S.Augustine.  Their  first  settlement  in 
England  was  in  Holbom,  London,  which  was  soon  eclipsed  in 
splendour  by  their  house  in  Fleet-street,  still  known  as  the 
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Temple.  The  ronnd  elmrch  erected  by  tliem  here  in  imitation 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  dedi- 
cated by  HeracUus,  patriarch  of  the  Ghnrch  of  the  Besurrection 
in  that  city,  Feb.  10,  1185.  The  chancel  was  consecrated  in 
1240. 

Early  in  the  following  century,  the  Templars  were  charged 
with  many  great  crimes,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  seizing  their 
vast  possessions.  However  this  may  be,  they  were  on  the 
Wednesday  after  Epiphany  (Jan.  10),  1308,  arrested  throughout 
England  by  command  of  the  king  (Edward  II.),  and  by  autho- 
rity of  a  papal  bull;  and  a  council  held  at  London,  a.b.  1309, 
having  convicted  them  of  various  crimes,  the  king  seized  all 
their  possessions.  In  1312  a  council  held  by  Pope  Clement  Y. 
at  Yienne  in  Dauphin6,  condemned  the  order  throughout  Christ- 
endom, and  gave  their  property  to  the  knights  of  8.  Joho. 
Their  English  possessions  were  formally  transferred  to  the  said 
order,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  17  th  year  of  King 
Edward  II.,  A.n.  1823. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  a  red  patriarchal  cross  edged  with 
gold,  and  their  hanner  (called  heauseant)  per  fesse  sable  and 
argent,  signifying  terror  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
peace  to  its  friends. 

XIII.  The  Order  of  the  Thuils,  or  of  S.  Andrew,   The  charter 
of  King  James  YII.,  dated  May  29,  1687,  by  which  the  order 
was  restored,  and  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house  appointed  for  in- 
stallations, gives  a  traditional  account  of  its  origin.    It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  at  least  coeval  in  its  origin  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  inasmuch  as  certain  coins  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland 
(A.n.  1370-90)  bear  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  8.  Andrew 
supporting  his  saltire ;   but  this  is  very  weak  evidence.     No- 
thing can  be  said  of  the  order  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
until  the  time  of  King  James  Y.,  in  or  about  the  year  1540.     It 
was  again  brought  into  notice  by  Queen  Anne,  Dec.  31,  1703, 
and  has  flourished  ever  since.    8imple  knighthood  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  order  of  S.Andrew.      The 
officers  of  the  order  are  a  Dean,  a  Secretary,  Lyon  King  of  Anna, 
and  an  Usher  of  the  Green  Bod. 
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The  eoBar  uid  ha^gt  of  the  order  are  composed  u  foUowa : — 

Golden  tbiitlea  uid  Bpiigi  of  mm 
enMnelled  proper — Ibe  Collar. 

A  radiant  alar  of  aighl  points, 
shaded  with  a  flgnre  of  B.  Andrew 
pn^Mr  (his  gown  green  and  miMoat 
pniplo),  standing  npon  a  moont  Tert, 
and  mppc^ting  hie  Broea  argent — The 
Badge  of  the  Order  of  the  TsinTA 

The  jewel,  worn  attached  to 
a  green  ribbon,  conBiata  of  an 
oval  plate  argent,  charged  with 
the  aame  figure  proper,  iritbia 
a  border  rert,  fimbriated  (both 
internally  and  externallj)  or, 
and  inacribed,  ia  letters  of  the 
same,  Nbmo  he  ihpcitx  ucmsit.  (mv  or  th>  tbhtli. 

In  the  base  of  this  border  is  a  thistle  of  the  Uat.  The  ribbon 
of  the  order  may  encircle  the  arma  of  knights  instead  of  the 
collar,  the  jewel  being  appended  to  it. 

XIT.  Tht  Mott  txaittd  Ordtr  of  the  Star  of  India.  Insti- 
tnted  by  her  Majeaty,  FebraBry  23,  1862;  coiiM^ting  of  a 
Sovereign,  a  Grand  Uaster,  and  twenty-five  Knights,  with 
such  honorary  Knights  as  her  Majerty  shall  choose  to  appoint. 
The  first  class  of  twenty-fire  are  styled  Knights  Grand  Com- 
manders, and  there  are  now  a  second  and  a  tbird  daas.  The 
collar  and  badge  are  as  followa : — 

The  CoUar  Is  oomposed  of  a  LotOE-florer  of  four  oasps,  two  palm 
hiansbea  set  laitire-wise,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon ;  alternating  with  an 
hsraldie  zoM ;  all  of  gold,  enamelled  proper,  and  oomuoted  b;  a  donble 
chain,  also  of  gold.  In  the  otntre,  between  two  Lotns-flowen,  ia  plaoed 
an  impaial  oiown  wiamelled  proper,  from  whioh  bj  a  imaU  ring  de- 
pends the  badge. 

The  Badge  ii  a  ohamfsred  mnllet  set  with  brilUanta,  below  which  is 
an  oral  medallion  of  onyx  oameo,  having  a  profile  boat  of  ber  Majes^ ; 
the  whole  eninreled  b;  a  band  enamelled  aznre  fimbriated  with  brillianti, 
bearing  the  motto  of  the  order,  '  HeaTen'i  light,  onr  Gnide.* 

XT.  With  the  above  should  perhaps  be  classed  Tht  Royal 
Order  of  Victoria  and  Alitrt.    This  illastiioiu  order  also  waa 
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inetitated  by  her  Majesty  on  Feb.  10,  1862,  in  commemoTalion 
of  her  marriage  with  the  late  Prince  Consort,  but  it  is  conferred 
iolelff  npon  Ladies.  The  institution  was  primarily  for  confer- 
ring an  order  upon  her  Majesty's  female  descendants,  and  the 
wives  of  her  male  descendants,  as  well  as  upon  queens  and 
princesses  of  foreign  houses  connected  by  blood  or  amity,  but 
consists  now  of  three  classes. 

XVI.  Various  Orders.,  The  above,  perhaps,  complete  the 
list  for  Great  Britain,  but  there  are,  besides,  certain  Orders  of 
Knights  which  appear  to  have  held  but  a  brief  existence ;  and 
others  of  a  mythical  character,  though  they  are  found  referred 
to  in  books  of  reputation.  The  Knights  of  8.  Antony ^  supposed 
to  have  been  established  in  Ethiopia  by  the  famous  Prester 
John,  e.  A.D.  370 :  an  order  called  the  Knights  of  the  Swan,  said 
to  have  been  instituted  in  Flanders,  e,  a.d.  500 :  an  order  called 
the  Knights  of  the  Dog^  said  to  have  been  established  by  King 
dovis  in  France  about  the  same  time :  and  an  Order  of  8.  Lana- 
rtu,  said  to  have  had  its  existence  at  Jerusalem  long  before  the 
Crusades,  and  to  have  had  a  hospital  there  for  lepers,  and  the 
Knights  of  8.  Oeorge  in  Italy,  said  to  have  been  incorporated  by 
Constantino,  rest  upon  little  or  no  foundation  whatever. 

The  Knights  of  8,  James  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Bamira,  the  Christian  King  of  Leon,  in  a.d.  837 ;  but  according 
to  others  by  Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  Castile,  to  expel  the 
Moors  from  Spain. 

The  Knights  of  8.  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai,  instituted  to  pro- 
tect and  guard  the  sepulchre  of  that  virgin  in  a.d.  1063,  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Also  at  this  time  the  KnighU 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  said  to  have  been  established,  but  very 
soon  to  have  merged  into  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers. 

The  Teutonich  Knights  are  said  to  have  been  established  also 
in  Jerusalem  by  wealthy  travellers  from  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and 
other  German  cities.  The  Knights  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine 
are  also  found  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Knights  of  8.  Blaise^ 
and  of  Jean  d'Are.  The  subject,  however,  of  Knights  errant 
requires  a  book  to  itself. 
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Knittfng-frame:  this  is  borne  only  by  the  Fbamxwobk 
Eirrrnui3  of  London,  a  compimy  incorporated  1663.  The 
hnMing^needU  is  borne  only  by  one  of  the  supporters. 

Aigeni,  a  knitting-fnxne  sable  garnished  or,  with  work  pendent  in  base 
gales,  ftipporters:  the  dexter  a  stadent  of  the  UniTereity  of  Oxford 
vested  pr^er;  the  sinister  a  woman  proper  vested  asnre,  handkerchief, 
iq^nron,  ami  eiifls  to  the  gown  argent ;  in  her  dexter  hand  a  knitting- 
needle,  and  in  her  sinister  a  piece  of  worsted  knit  gules — Company  of 
Fbimbwobk  EjnrrxBs. 

Label,  (fir.  lamhel^  in  old  fr.  lambsU,  lahell,  and  laheu): 
a  charge  generally  considered  to  be  a  tempoiury  mark  of  ea- 
dency,  q.y.  In  the  ordinary  system  of  differences  a  label  of 
tbree  points  (which  has  also  been  termed  a  file  with  three 
hbeU)  is  the  distinction  of  the  eldest  son 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  In  the 
oldest  rolls  of  arms  the  labels  are  all  of 
five  points ;  but  labels  of  three  points  were 
at  an  early  period  used  interchangeably. 
The  theories  respecting  two  extra  points 
being  borne  to  mark  the  surviving  genera- 
tions will  not  hold. 

Labels  have  been  supposed  by  some  to 
represent  the  collar  and  cape  of  a  garment,  Cowtmr. 

with  several  pendent  labels  or  tongues,  which  were  worn 
hanging  from  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  over  the  surcoat  or 
tabard. 

King  Edwakd  I.  before  his  accession  differenced  his  arms 
with  a  label  azure,  some- 
times of  five  points,  and 
sometimes  (even    on   the 
same  seal)  of  three  points. 

EDKiTirD  Plantagenet, 
called  Crouchback,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  bore  Eng- 
land with  a  label,  some- 
times (as  his  seal  testifies)  of  three  points,  and  at  other  times  of 


Edwako  L 


EoMxrKD,  Earl  of 
LsnoMtar. 
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five  points,  as  upon  Ids  monament  at  Westminster,  t  In  both 
instances  each  point  is  charged  with  three  fieurs-de-lis. 

The  earliest  instances  on  record  of  the  nse  of  the  label  in 
England  appear  to  be  the  following: — 

England,  with  a  label  of  five  pomts  azure— Geoffery  PLAfriosinrr, 
earl  of  Anjoa,  Poietiers,  Britsnny,  and  Biohmond,  fourth  soa  of  King 
Henry  n.,  bom  1159,  and  died  1186. 

After  this  date  the  label  is  frequently  noticed. 

Le  Hot  d'Aholbtebbi,  porte  gooles  trois  Inpards  d'or. 

Bon  fitz,  telle,  oveoqae  nng  labell  d'aznr — Boll,  temp.  Hsn.  m. 

Le  Goonte  de  Lahoabtbb,  les  armes  de  Engletetre  od  le  label  de  Franoe 
—Boll,  temp.  En.  H 

Quarterly  Franoe  and  England,  a  label  of  three 
points  ermine  —  Johk  or  Gaunt,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  created  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  1340.  [In  the  roll  of  arms,  however 
temp.  Ed.  m.,  in  the  College  of  Arms  the  arms 
are  thus  given : — Le  Count  de  Darby,  port  les  armes 
d*£ngleterre  a  une  baston  d'asure.] 

Monsire  Biohard  de  Gkst,  de  Sandiacre  port 
les  armes  de  Grey  [i.e.  barre  de  vj  peoes  d*azur  et 
argent]  a  une  labell  gules  besante— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  Hi. 

Besides  being  used  as  mere  temporary  marks  of  cadency, 
labels  are  also  employed  as  permanent  distinctions,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  borne  by  every  member  of  some  particular  branches 
of  certain  families,  jnst  as  any  other  charge  is  borne. 

Sire  Hue  de  CouBTRirr,  de  or  a  iij  rondeus  de 
goules  e  un  label  de  azure— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Or,  three  torteaux;  on  a  label  azure,  three 
mitres  of  the  field — William  Coubtbnat,  Bp.  of 
Hereford,  1874 ;  of  London,  1375 ;  Abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, 1381-96. 

Or,  three  torteaux;  with  a  label  of  three 
points ;  azure,  on  each  point  a  bezant — Coubtb- 
NAT,  Deron. 

Gules,  a  saltire  argent  a  label  of  three  points 
azure — ^NsviLii. 

[Bichard  Nbtillb,  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  Henxy 
Vlth's  reign,  as  weU  as  his  son,  Biohard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  bore  a  label 
of  three  points,  compony,  argent  and  azure.] 


JoKM  or  Gavjit, 
Duke  of  LanoMtir 


Minu. 


LABEL.  3C1 

Axge&t,  three  oherronfl  gales;  &  label  of  three  points  asnre— Shvts 
Babbihotoh,  Bp.  of  Llandalf,  1769;  of  Salisbury,  1783;  of  Durhain. 
1791—1826.  ^^ 

[Bereral  other  families  appear  also  to  bear  a  saltire,  with  a  label,  e.g. 
Baitobd  ;  Babkswobth  ;  Bblbsbt  [or  Helesby,  spelt  Halusby] ;  Bbbouh  ; 
Botbtobt;  Bouncbtbb;  Chabnblls;  Cltdbbow;  Gocbfibld;  Gubnbt  ; 
Fiizobbald;  Ebbdbstonb;  ICizwxLL;  Sbouldhax;  TrpTon.^to. 

The  points  were  first  straight,  then  patt6e,  and  at  last  labels 

were  formed  as  they  generally  are  at  the y 

present  day,  without  any  connection  /     X^       V7     \ 
with  the  sides  of  the  shield,  the  points  ^  i^^eL 

dovetailed. 

In  later  times  the  shape  of  the  label  was  sometimes  varied, 
nor  was  it  confined  to  three  or  five  points  (or  drops,  as  they  are 
sometimes  irregularly  called).  The  labels  were  terminated  also 
in  other  charges,  e.g.  belli.  And  one  of  three  points,  each 
formed  as  a  plain  cross  and  charged  with  five  escallops  argent, 
was  home  hy  John  de  Foix,  Earl  of  Kendal,  1449.  The  label 
also  was  borne  at  times  on  an  ordinary,  or  in  different  positions. 

Or,  a  fesse  gnles  and  label  of  eleven  points  aanre — Saher  de  Quimot, 
Earl  of  Winchester  [e.  1210]. 

Sable,  three  oreBcents ;  in  chief  a  label  of  two  drops,  and  in  fesse 
another  of  one  drop  argent— -Fitzsixon,  Harl.  MS.  1441. 

Or,  three  files  borne  barways  gnles,  the  first 
having  five  points,  the  second  four,  and  the  last 
three— LisxBBKB,  Holland  [Gwillim]. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable;  on  a  chief  gnles  a 
label  of  five  points  argent— Thomas  Daicpibb,  Bp. 
of  Boohester,  1802;  of  Ely,  1808-12. 

Argent,  a  file  of  three  points  in  bend  sable — 
GoiTB,  Ireland. 

Argent,  a  label  of  five  points  in  bend  gales — 
MoBTBM   [ascribed   in   Gnillim,    1682,   to   'one  DAVPzsm. 

MoBiEM,  an  alien']. 

Or,  a  file  gnles  with  three  beUs  pendent  aznre  dappers  sable — Bblitlb* 

Labels^  (fr.  lamheaux\  is  a  term  also  applied  to  the  pendent 
ribbons  at  the  side  of  the  mitre  (q.v.). 


Knowed.    See^ow«dk  Knotted.  B&bBaguly;t!iaoNowed. 

Knots.    See  CM'df.  Lacsd'amoun  atruelover'sknot 
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Ladder,  Scaling,  (fir.  iehtilU) :  the  military  ladder,  with  the 
curyed  top,  is  what  is  intended.     The  charge 
is  perhaps  more  frequent  in  Welsh  arms.    In 
French  arms  the  numher  of  rounds  (fr.  ieheloru) 
are  occasionally  named. 

Argent,  three  Bealing-lodders  bendvise,  two  and 
one,  gules — ^Eillinowobth. 

Argent,  a  tower  sable,  having   a   scaling-ladder 
raised  against  it  in  bend  sinister  or — ^Maunsbll. 

Or,  three  doable  soaling-Iadders  sable^AsHLiN.  Ltdder. 

Azure,  three  beacons  with  ladders  or,  fired  gules — Gibtats. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  between  in  chief  two  castles  triple  towered,  and 
in  base  a  scaling-ladder  argent,  fk  bordure  or  charged  with  four  roses 
gules,  and  as  many  spear-heads  sable  alternately — Jaxss. 

Sable,  a  spear-head  between  three  scaling-ladders  erect  argent — Sir 

Bobert  db  la  Yaui. 
D'or  k  I'aigle  ^ploy^  de  sable  portant  en  see  aerres  nne  6chslle  do  cinq 

Echelons  d*argent — ^L'Esghblle, 

Lamb,  (fr.  agneau):  when  represented  ^(»«an^,  the  face  is 
shewn  in  profile ;  but  when  the  J3b/y  or 
Paschal  Lamb  is  intended  then  the  face 
should  be  guardant  or  reguardani. 

This  bearing  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent examples,  particularly  in  the  shape 
of  the  flag,  but  the  annexed  figure  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  type.  The  nimbus 
should  be  gold,  with  a  red  cross :  the  flag 
argent,  cross  and  ends  gules.  The  Holy 
Lamb  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  borne  all  of  one  colour. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three  lambs  passant  sable — 
Lamb. 

Azure,  three  paschal-lambs  or — ^Laxb. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  gules  a  paschal-lamb  or  carrying  a  banner  argent, 
charged  with  a  cross  of  the  second— The  Honourable  Society  of  the 
MiDDLB  Tbxplb. 


The  Holy  Lamb. 


Ladies'  heads.    See  Heads, 
Lam  beaux:  doyetails;  used  also 

of  the  files  of  the  labeL 
Lambelf  (fr.):  ^,g.LaheU 


Lambrequin  I  the  MamtU  placed 
upon  a  helmet :  also  the  point  o£ 
a  LaheL  The  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  wreath* 


LAMB — LAMP. 
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GnleB,  three  holy  lambs  argent  [elsewhere,  or]  —Bows,  DeTon. 

Argent,  on  a  base  wavy  asore,  a  lamb  triumphant  [Le.  with  the 
banner]  sable — John  de  Oxfobd,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1175-1200. 

Argrait,  a  paschal-lamb  conchant,  with  banner  argent,  staff  and  nimbns 
or,  in  base  the  letters  P  P  of  the  last — Town  of  P&sston,  oo.  Lancaster. 

Aznre,  a  chevron  argent,  over  all  a  bend  or,  on  a  canton  of  the  last  a 
holy  lamb  gnles — 'Etcvvll. 

Gnles,  a  castle  triple  towered  argent,  between  a  holy  lamb  passant 
with  cross-staff  and  banner  of  8.  Andrew  on  the  dexter,  and  the  head 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger  on  the  sinister,  both  proper ;  in  base 
the  sea  of  the  last — ^Bnrgh  of  Atb,  Scotland. 

Argent,  on  a  saltire  gnles  two  keys  in  saltire  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  a  holy  lamb  proper — See  of  Bipok. 

Two  families  in  France,  and  one  or  two  in  England,  of  the 
name  of  Pascal,  or  Paschal,  bear  the  Holy  Lamb. 

Amongst  the  examples  of  the  worst  style  of  English  heraldry 
occur  the  two  charges,  a  lamb  with  three  heads,  and  a  Iambus 
kidneys. 

Vert,  a  lamb  passant,  with  three  heads  gnardant  and  regnardant 
argent —  Tbzppbt. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  or  between  in  chief  two  lambs,  and  in  base  a  ram 
argent,  three  lamb's  kidneys  gules— Kidmbt,  London ;  and  Market  Har- 
bonragh,  co.  Iieicester,  granted  1765. 

Lamp,  (fr.  lampe):  several  forms  of  this  charge  are  fonnd 
in  arms;  one  drawn  after  the  Boman  model 
occnrs  in  the  insignia  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
auASisa.  Some  are  borne  as  in  fig.  1,  e.g.  by 
the  &mily  of  Faricsr,  while  the  Company  of 
Tin-plate- workers  bear  their  lamps  like  urns 

witli  covers,     (fig.  2.) 

Sable,  a  eherron  argent,  between  three  lamps  of  the 
same,  inflamed  proper — ^FABmB,Leio.  (granted  1663). 

An  antique  Boman  lamp  or,  over  it  *Non  ez- 
tjngnetor ' — Crest  of  Socisty  of  Antiquabxks. 

Sable,  a  chevron  or  between  three  lamps  (the  two 
in  chief  one  light  each,  facing  each  other,  the  lamp 
in  base  with  two  lights)  argent  garnished  or,  illn- 
minated  proper — Company  of  Tin-platb  wobkxbs 
Pno.  1670]. 

Axgent,  on  a  fesse  sable  three  lamps  or — Pxbxond. 

Argent,  three  lamps  sable— Lamplow. 


Lamp,  flf .  1. 


Lamp,  ilg.2. 
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Lampreyi  (fr.  lamj^roi) :  this  fish  occurs  but  rarely  in  coats 

of  arms. 

Bable,  three  lampreyB  hi  pale  argent — Badvobd,  Devonshire. 
Azure,  on  a  hend  or  three  lampreys  of  the  first — Castlbton,  Saffolk. 
Or,  three  lampreys  proper — ^Lampssll,  Flanders. 
D'aznr,  a  trois  lamproies  d'argent  moaohet^  da  sable,  poete  en 
fasoe — HsLYB,  Langoedoo. 

Landscapes :  aeveral  viewB  and  landscapes!  with  sides  and 
sea,  have  been  gradually  introdnoed  into  modem  heraldry,  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  their  introduction  is  an  absolute  de- 
parture from  the  principles  by  which  the  choice  of  ancient  de- 
vices was  guided.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  inno- 
vation was  the  Trinity  House ;  but  other  companies  did  the  same, 
and  then  Indian  and  naval  officers  followed  suit,  with  scenes 
in  India  or  sea  pieces.    See  also  under  FlotowB. 

Aznre,  a  cross  gales,  between  four  ships  of  three  masts  each  under 
full  sail  all  proper ;  on  each  sail,  pennant,  and  ensign,  a  cross  gales,  and 
each  quarter  painted  as  a  sea-piece  with  sky,  sea,  ^.,  all  proper — 
Tbinitt  Houss  Guild  or  Confraternity  [Inc.  1515]. 

Asore,  a  globe  whereon  are  represented  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
Cape  Horn,  all  proper ;  in  the  sinister  chief  point  two  herrings  haoxiaat 
in  saltire  argent,  crowned  or;  on  a  eanton  the  united  arms  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  second^SouTH  SaA  Company,  established  by  Act  of  Bur- 
liament,  1712. 

Lantern,  Shipj  or  Globular  lamp.    Such  a  lantern,  ensigned 
with  a  royal  crown,  all  proper,  is  the  crest  of 
the  Company  of  Tin-plat£-workxb8  of  London. 
The  £r.  Falot  is  somewhat  similar,  being  a  sort 
of  lantern  borne  on  a  pole  or  handle. 

De  gueules,  au  falot  d'or— Dubamt,  Burgundy. 
D'azur,  a  trois  falots  d'argent,  emmanchte  d'or,  et     ship's  Laaten. 
gamis  de  sable — ^LANXsairiKB,  Normandy. 


Lamp,  Globular.    See  Lantent.  Lance,  (fr.  2aiic«).    See£fpear. 

Lampago.    See  under  ffatyr.  Lancet.    See  Fleam. 

Lampass6,  (fr.)  Zan^u€ii,  is  used  Langue,  (fr.)  langued:  but  nitod 

by  French  heralds  with  reference  especially   of    the  tongnea    of 

to  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  or  other  eagles,   dragons,  &q»^   and   all 

quadruped,  when  of  a  different  winged  animals, 

tincture.  Langued.    See  Irfui^MUfl. 
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Lapwing  (or  pemf)  :  this  bixd  is  frequently  fonnd  blazoned 
by  name;  also  the  I^frwhitt^  which  appears  to  be  anothor 
name  for  it. 

The  French  huppe  (signifying  crested)  is 
the  same  as  the  pewit. 

Azure,  a  bend  between  three  lapwings  urgent — 


Azure,  a  fesse  engrailed  ermine  between  six  lap- 
wmg's  heads  erased  argent — Sfbncib. 

Gules,  three  lapwings  close  or — Ttbwhitt,  Lin- 
eolnshire.  Tt»wbij». 

Gnles,  three  lapwings  or— Tibbiok,  Bp.  of  Peterborongh,  1757 ;  Bp.  of 
London,  1764-77.    [The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  TrBwrnnr.] 

D*aziir,  a  nne  hnppe  d*or ;  au  chef  d'argent  charg^  de  trais  hermines  de 
sable — ^PUiXssua,  Bourgoyne. 

The  tea-pffe  seems  also  to  be  associated  with  it^  which  is  a 
maritime  bird  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  a 
white  breast. 

Oules,  a  cross  patonce  or,  between  four  sea-pyes 
proper  (Le.  sable  winged  argent)— 8.  Edmund  de  Ab- 
Bsanov,  Abp.  of  Cant.  1388-40. 

Argent,  three  sea-pyes  proper — ^Walden. 

Argent,  two  sea-pyes  inoontrant  sable — Tbslawkbt, 
GomwalL 

Lapwings  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Ispebd,  Crule, 
HiBBEST,  Hewitt,  &o,,  while  Sea-pyes  are  borne  by  families 
of  Sawtxb,  Tkeyxkom,  TrawHrn,  Wilkihb,  &c. 

Larks :  very  few  coats  of  arms  appear  with  this  bird  named. 
Argent,  three  larks  proper — ^Babkbb. 

Laths :  a  bundle  of  laths  is  borne  by  the  Brigklatxes'  Ck)m- 
pany,  and  also  by  the  Woodmovgers'  Com- 
pany, but  not  by  any  family. 

Azure,  a  chevron  or;  in  chief  a  fleur-de-lis 
argent,  between  two  brick  axes  paleways  of  the 
second,  in  base  a  bnnch  of  laths  of  the  last — 
BucsLATZBS'  and  Tilkbs*  Company,  incorporated  1508. 


8M-p7e. 


Bundle  of  latbt. 


Larmes,  or  Larmettea,  Qutt4  de.    See  Oouta, 
La p i  n.    See  Babbit  under  Hare. 
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Aigent,  a  ehevron  sable  between  three  bandies  of  laths  yert  [as  the 
second,  in  1716] — ^Gompany  of  Woodhonobbs,  London,  V.  Cotton  MS. 
Tiberias,  D.  10,  lo.  885. 

Latticed,  {tr.  treHlui^  or  treiUi,  also  fancifully  called  part- 
euUised) :  a  pattern  said  to  resemble  fretty,  but  placed  oro6»- 
ways,  and  closer;  also  that  it  may  be  interlaced  or  not,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  eloui  or  nailed  at  each  intersection,  but  the 
term  is  seldom,  if  oyer,  used  by  English  heralds. 
D'argent,  treillis^  de  gaeales,  eloa6  d'or — BABPONMawoHa. 

Laurel,  (fr.  laurier):  branches  of  tbis  plant  have  been 
granted  for  military  services,  and  tpri^i  of  laurel  are  also  found 
named.  The  wreaths  of  laurel^  or  hay,  hare  already  been  noted 
as  '  crowns  triumphal'  under  ChapUt.  But  the  leaves  only  (q.v.) 
occur  most  frequently,  and  these  often  blazoned  as  hay-Uavee. 

Gales,  the  stomp  of  a  aorel-tree  eradicated  proper  on  a  chief  or  an 

Eastern  crown  of  the  field  between  two  annulets  azare— Bubboughs, 
Castle  Bagshaw,  co.  Cayan,  Baronetcy. 

Gales,  a  fesse  between  in  chief  a  mallet  and  in  base  a  doye  or  holding 
in  the  beak  a  sprig  of  laorel  vert — ^Walxbb. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  bay-leaves  vert — ^Bottobd,  or 
Bttobd. 

Gales,  three  dacal  coronets  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  as  many  bay- 
leaves  vert— BlBEBMHBAn. 

Laurel  branches  have  been  granted  to  the  families  of  Gjlitskilii,  Btsq 
(Earl  and  Baron  Stafford),  <bc. 

Leaves,  (fr.  femllee) :  such  as  oak,  holly ^  laurel,  or  hay,  and 
more  especially  the  last,  are  the  more  usual ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  other  leaves  are  borne,  and  besides  those  which  are 
mentioned  by  name,  sometimes  leasee  simply,  when  probably 
laurel-leaves  are  meant.  The  leaves  on  the  arms  of  Ltkdb- 
woBE  are  blazoned  linden-leaves,  and  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  lime-tree.  What  leaf  is  meant  by  the  gletver  named  in  the 
Boll  of  Arms  as  borne  by  Sn  Johk  de  Lisle  is  very  doubtful: 

Laurier,  (fr.)  laureL  Leash,  the  thongs  of  leather.   See 

Laver  t  (1.)  See  Plough.  (2.)  See         under  FaUon,    Also  a  line  fixed 

Seaweed,  to  the  collar  of  a  greyhoand. 
Laver-pot.    Bee  Ewer. 
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possibly  the  cleaver-leaf  (a  name  given  to  the  gdlium  ap^rinum) 
may  be  intended.  Care  Bhonld  be  taken  accurately  to  describe 
the  position  of  the  leaf,  which  is  generally  erect.  In  French 
aims  leayes  are  sometimes  veined  (n&rvdi)  of  another  liDcture. 

Azure,  a  fesse  nebnly  argent  between  three  leaves  or— Lxvbson, Warwick. 

Sr  Walter  de  Ltui,  port  d*or  on  ong  chevron  de  gnles,  iij  fonles  de 
gnlez  on  nng  label  d'azor— Harl.  MS.  No.  6689. 

Azure,  a  water-leaf  argent — MoaiBif  s,  Suffolk. 

....  a  chevron  ....  between  three  linden-leaves — John  LTNnxwons 
(on  a  braes  1421  at  Linwood,  oo.  Lincoln). 

Argent,  ionr  leaves  in  pairs  pendent  stUe ;  on  a  canton  acnre  three 
ereaeentB  or — Gbovs. 

Sire  Johan  nn.  Ilk,  de  or  a  nn  chevron  e  iij  foiUeB  de  gletvers  de  gonles 
— BoU,  temp.  Ed.H. 

Leg,  (fr.  jamhe) :    The  legs  of  men  are  not  unfrequently 
borne,  but  generally  in  armour.    The  knee 
is  always  embowed. 

Three  legs  conjoined  in  the  fesse  point  in  ar- 
mour proper,  garnished  and  sparred  or— Insignia 
oi  the  IsziB  ov  Man. 

[The  motto  belonging  to  these  insignia  is  quo- 

OUNQUB  JXCSBIB  STABIT.] 

Le  BoT  ]>B  Man  de  gonles  a  treys  gambes 
annes  o  tntte  le  qnisses  et  oheknn  comere  seyt 
mi  pee— From  Harl.  MS.  6589,  temp.  Hbn.  IIL  l"l«  o'  ^^»^ 

Ghilas,  a  leg  in  pale,  armed  and  couped  at  the  thigh  between  two 
spears  proper— Gilbbbt,  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  1740; 
afterwards  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  1748 ;  Abp.  of  York, 
1757-61 ;  also  Gn.BiBT,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1842. 

Gnles,  a  fesse  argent  between  a  bow  and  arrow 
in  full  draught  in  chief,  and  three  men's  legs 
eonped  at  the  thighs  in  fesse  paleways  of  the 
second — ^Bibnbt,  Broomhill,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  legs  couped  at  the 
ankle  of  the  first  fretty  gules,  the  toes  to  the  sin- 
iBter  side— Tbbmatll.  OxLBxaT. 

Legs  of  beasts  and  birds  with  the  paw,  foot,  &c.,  are  also 


Legged :  when  the  legs  of  a  bird      Leopard.    See  under  Lion, 
are  of  a  different  tincture.    The      Leopard^.  For pai$ant,  see  Lion. 
more  nsnal  tezm  is  membered. 
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borne  as  charges  apart  from  the  animal  or  bird  itself:  but  tbe 
term  most  used  is  gamhe^  q.r.  The  fr.  term  d  la  quiu^  i.e.  at  the 
thigh,  is  also  frequently  found  in  connection  with  erased. 

Argent,  a  black  bear's  dexter  hind-leg  ereet  oonped  at  the  thigh,  shew- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  foot  all  proper — Plavta,  Sussez. 

Argent,  two  lion's  gambes  in  saltire  asure — Nsbt,  oo.  Worcester. 

Gules,  two  lion's  gambes  oonped  under  the  knees,  the  daws  endorsed 
or — ^Babsfoot. 

Sable,  two  lion's  gambes  bended  issuing  from  the  dexter  and  sinister 
sides  meeting  foot  to  foot  in  the  chief  point  [or  simply  *  issuing  from  the 
sides  of  the  escutcheon  and  meeting  eheirronwise ']  argent  between  three 
annolets  or — Mabkxbt. 

Gules,  three  eagle's  legs  a  la  quise  or — Baxd,  go.  Worcester. 

Argent,  three  raven's  legs  erased  sable  meeting  in  the  feese  point, 
talons  gulee,  extended  in  the  three  acute  comers  of  the  escutcheon — 
OwBN  AP  Madoc,  Wales. 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet  (fr.  Uttres)  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  charges.  The  following  instances  will  suffice  to  shew 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  have  been  used.  The  letters 
may  be  old  Text,  or  Greek,  or  Boman,  and  hence  the  type 
should  be  slated. 

The  signification  of  the  letters  of  the  charge  is  not  always 
apparent.  When  an  fti  occurs  it  is  no  doubt  as  a  rule  intended 
for  Mabia  or  Mast. 

Sable,  on  a  fosse  between  two  einqnefoils  in  chief  argent,  and  on  a 
mount  in  base  three  sprigs  of  oak  proper,  aoomed  or,  the  text  letters 
9 18  CI9  ®  J  of  the  field— Lako. 

Gales,  three  text  j^'s  or — Eekxtmori. 

Argent,  a  chevron  (another  two  chevronels)  between  three  text  Cs 
sable — Tofts. 

Azure,  a  cross  argent  charged  with  the  letter  X,  in  the  fesse  point, 
and  the  letter  i,  in  the  honour  point,  both  sable — Chbibt  Chubgh  Pbxoby, 
Canterbory.  [These  letters  were  evidently  intended  as  a  contraction  of 
the  word  ChrUti.  Since  the  Beformation  the  above  ins  gnia  have  been 
used  for  the  Deanery,  the  ancient  letters  having  generally  been  changed 
to  X  and  i.] 

Argent,  a  cross  gales  with  a  letter  t  in  the  centre — City  of  Bogrbstsb. 

Party  per  chevron  argent  and  sable,  in  chief  the  Ghreek  letters  A  and  O 
of  the  second,  in  base  a  grasshopper  of  the  first;  on  a  chief  galea  a* 
lion  passant  guardant  or — ^Greek  Professorship  at  Caubbidob,  granted 
1690. 
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SftUe,  on  a  pale  axgent »  Greek  vpnlon  golea — OiiiBZ,  London,  sraaled 
n  Jan.  1604. 

Argent,  on  a  croBa  anure  tka  letter  Jl  crowned  or— Anna  aaoiibed  to 
William  de  St.  ICabt'b  Ghubob,  Biehop  of  London,  1199-~1281 ;  Simon 
HsPBAK,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuy,  1828-88;  Simon  SunsimT,  aliaa 
Ttbold,  Bishop  ol  London,  1868;  Arohbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  1875-^1. 

Per  ahernm  er  and  Tert,  in  chief  the  letter  M  sable,  in  base  a  faloon 
of  the  first— John  Haxseall,  Bishop  of  Llandafl,  147^96. 

Gules,  on  a  lesse  argent  a  Boman  A— ALraomi. 

Per  pale,  saUe  and  argent,  three  Boman  B*a  eoonterohanfed— Bbxd- 
UNOTOH  PuoBT,  Yorkshire. 

Or,  a  capital  Z  gnles — Da  ZxDDsa. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  S's  sable — ShttoziBt,  co.  Chester. 

AsoTC,  a  lion  rampant  argent  reeling  his  dexter  hind-foot  on  the  letter 
H— Town  ol  HoBSHAM,  Snssez* 

Sometimes  figures  and  astronomieal  signs  are  used* 
Amre,  three  figures  of  7  two  and  one — ^Bsknabd. 

Per  fosse  argent  and  or,  a  f^ese  wavy  asnre  between  a  sword  and  a 
brandi  of  anrel  in  saltire  proper  passing  a  ring  of  the  astronomical 
eharaeter  of  Mars  [(^]  sable  in  chief,  and  the  stmnp  of  a  tree,  one 
branch  sprouting  from  the  dexter  side  thereof  issning  from  water  in 
base  proper — Sxoczshstobm,  liaasatrom.  Cape  ei  Good  Hope,  Baronet, 
1840. 

Aznre,  on  a  fesse  between  three  mullets  of  six  points  or  two  cha- 
zaeters  of  the  planet  Venna  sable — Thotts,  Sulhamstead,  co.  Berks,  and 
London ;  granted  1788. 

Bometimes  a  combination  of  letters  are  used,  and  this  espe- 
cially in  canting  arms  and  in  RebuBei.  Names  of  various  kinds, 
both  of  places  and  persons,  are  found  inscribed  sometimes  with, 
at  others  without,  terolli.  See  e.g.  Ac&s,  under  Sphinx: 
KaJcsiTiii,  under  Ararat;  Ehhakuel,  under  JEseroU,  &c. 

Argent,  on  a  oheyron  between  three  oook's  heads  erased,  the  two  in 
oihief  xespectant  sable,  an  escallop-shell  or,  in  chief  the  letters  A  L  azure 

AXCOGK. 

Azure,  a  paschal  Iamb  eouchant  with  the  banner  all  argent ;  round 
the  head  a  nimbus  or,  in  base  the  letters  P  P  of  the  last — Town  of 
Pbbstox,  CO.  Lancaster. 

Asare,  in  chief  a  scroll  argent  inscribed  B  B  E,  in  fesse  a  tun  of  the 
jjcif^onil — BasTOX. 

B  b 
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Gules,  *  bogle-hom  stringed  and  garnished  within  the  wozd  BivtoH 
in  orle  [i.e.  in  pale  the  letters  z  and  m,  in  chief  the  letters  n  and  f,  and 
in  fesse  those  of  p  and  o] — ^Town  of  BrPOMV 

The  word  ige  under  an  antique  dacal  coronet— Town  of  Etb,  Soilolk. 

Per  chief  embattled  azure  and  gales ;  in  chief  the  letters  johxs  or ;  in 
base  a  tun  of  the  last  thereon  the  letters  bbit  saUe — The  late  John 
Button,  P.S^ 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent  holding  between  the  paws  a  moral 
crown  or,  a  canton  ermine  thereon  pendent  by  a  riband  gales  fimbriated 
aanre  a  representation  of  the  medal  presented  for  services  sabinaoribed 
WatbbiiOo  in  letters  sable— Ohttbchill. 

Levels  and  Plummets  are  borne  by  some  few  families,  but 
the  most  notable  instance  occurs  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Pluxbebs'  Company,  London^  where  the 
level  is  reyersed,  and  figured  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. [See*  the  blazon  given  under  Plumh&r^ 
Imphmenti.'] 

Argent,  three  levels  with  their  plammets  or — Col- 
BRAUD,  Chichester,  Lewes,  and  Bnrnham,  Sussex. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  plummets 
sable — Sir  Stephen  Jxminos,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1508. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  plammets  sable — Jsnnings,  Old- 
castle,  CO.  Chester ;  and  oo.  Salop.  ' 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  dancettj  gales  a  plummet  of  the 
first  between  two  anchors  or — Stanmabohb. 

Quarterly  ermine  and  gules,  tn  the  dexter  chief  a  cross 
croslet  of  the  second,  in  the  sinister  base  a  plummet 
sable — Cboss,  quartered  by  Starkey,  Cboss,  Wrembuiy 
Hall,  CO.  Chester. 

A  Level  staff  occurs  in  one  coat  of  arms  already 
referred  to  under  Axe^  where  it  is  associated  with  a  oompaas- 
dial  and  two  CoaUpieJu  in  the  arms  of  Flbtchbb. 


LeveU 


H 


^ 


j 


I«ota1  nTcneda 


Lev^,  (fr.) :  ased  of  a  hear  when 

erect. 
Lever.    See  Cormorant. 
Leveret.    See  Hare. 
Levrier,     (fr.):  Qreyhowid^  also 

Levron,    See  Boa. 


Lezard.    See  Cot,  also  Lizards 
LIbarde,  or  Lybharde :  an  ancient 

form  of  the  word  leopard. 
Licorne,  (fr.).    See  Unicom, 
Lt6,  (fr.) :  joined  or  tied  togeth^ 
Li^re,  (fr.).    See  Hare, 
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Lighthouse:  m  reprasenUdon  of  th«  Bell  Sock  Ligbthoue 
ai^Man  in  the  anna  of  Stbtotsov. 

Argent,  on  &  olisvroii  between  thrae  flann-de-Ui  asiiM  u  manjiniiUata 
of  the  Ant;  a  chief  lilver,  on  thabsae  thereol  the  wkuidroekB,  thereon 
the  BeH  Book  Lighthome  with  temporarj  ligbthonN,  Dun  Mt  vock  aad 
■hipe  in  ofBng  proper — SiiTHrsoN,  Edinburgh. 

Lily:    next  to  th«  rote  the  lily  Ib  perfaaps  the  most  fre- 
quently borne  of  all  the  flowers,  and  there  is  pro- 
hably  little  question  that  this  6 
of  the  JUur-it-lit,  wbi<^  took  a 
By  some  the  figare  so  frequently  f( 
to  represent  the  Iri«  and  not  t 

Argent,  on  ■  feese  ubie  between  three  roeei  galea 
of  the  flrA— Bichud  Milo,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  1601-16.  ^'' 

Sable,  three  liliea  ilipped  argent,  a  ohiel  per  pale  aanre  and  galea,  on 
the  dexter  aide  a  fleorde-lis  oi.on  the  siniBter  a  lion  ol  England— Btox 


Foeill;  ennine  and  eable  a  chief  of  the  leoond,  <diatged  with  three 
lilies  slipped  argent — Uianusn  Collzoi,  Oxford.  ■ 
[William  PiiTax,  oommonl;  eaUed  "VlLTsnxn,  I 
Biohop  of  Windietter,  the  lonndsr,  adfted  the  ohief  I 
to  hil  f  amil;  arms.]  I 

Argent,  in  base  a  rook  with  nine  points  iesnant,  ' 
from  each  a  Ul;  all  proper,  on  a  ohief  azure  a  cres- 
cent between  two  mnlleta  of  the  first — Bomiu.*, 
Baron  BomiUjr,  1965. 

Ooles,  a  lion  ranipant  between  eight  lilies  argmt 
—  DaatiLB  or  Ditilb. 

Onles,  on  a  fesse  or,  between  three  wolfs  beads     "*•»*'■"  CoLLMa. 
araaed  pean  Atb  liliee  slipped  and  tuverted — Lidubo,  Cirencester. 

Aame,  three  rosea  two  and  one  in  baas  or ;  in  chief  as  many  lilies 
argent  atalked  and  leaTod  vertj  aU  within  a  bordoie 
gules  charged  with  eight  plates— Biaanto  Abbe;,  Essex. 
Tbe  three  lilie»  represeoted  on  the  ohief  in  the 
arniB  of  the  Coopbiu'  Company  (see  nnder  Oroit)  , 
ore  figared  naually  as  in  the  msrgia.  The  French 
heralds  nae  the  term  LU  dt  j'ardin,  or  au  natttrel, 
to  distingniah  itie  natural  lily  from  the  conven- 
tioosljbw-*-**. 
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Nxw  Ivif . 


Lily-pot,  OT  Jlow&r-pot.  Although  the  example  figured  in 
the  margin  is  blaxuned  as  if  holding  gMy-iow^;  they  were, 
no  doubt,  meant  for  lilies. 

Vert,  a  flower-pot  argent,  with  gflly  flowers 
gales,  leaved  of  the  ftrst— Kaw  laxt  or  Oua 
Lady's  lira,  London. 

Goles,  three  lily-pots  [?  coTored  eups]  argent 
— ^AaoiMTtHa. 

Azure,  a  pe*  ol  lilies  argent— The  Boyal 
Burgh  of  Dimnaa. 

Limbs :  the  Seal  of  the  eity  of  Lich- 
field (=  held  of  the  Lich,  or  dead  body) 
has  a  curious  representation ,  in  which  the  disjointed  limbs  of 
three  men  are  scattered  over  the  field. 

A  landscape,  on  the  dexter  side  seTeral  trees  on  a  hill,  on  the  sinister 
a  Tiew  of  the  eathedral,  on  the  ground  the  bodies,  heads,  and  limbs  of 
three  men  all  proper  [no  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  Lichfield  martyrs], 
with  crowns,  swords,  and  banners  dispersed  all  over  the  field — City  of 
LicBTiEiiD,  CO.  Stafford. 

Limbeck^  or  Almbiot :  the  eharge  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed cut  is  so  termed  by  numerous  heraldic 
writers,  but  the  connection  between  the  name 
and  the  figure  is  not  Tery  apparent.  The  word 
seems  to  be  an  old  name  for  a  kind  of  distilling 
Tessel,  and  occurs  only  in  the  arms  of  the  Fsw- 
lEBBBs'  Company.  In  one  instance  they  are  bla- 
zoned '  cross-bars.'  Limbcek. 

Azure,  on  a  cbeyron  or,  between  three  antique  limbecks  srgent,  as 
many  roses  gules,  seeded  of  the  second,  barbed,  slipped,  and  leaved 
proper— The  PswrBBSBs'  (Jompany,  London,  granted  1479.  [Elsewhore 
the  arms  of  the  Pswtsbbbs  appear  to  be  thus  blazoned : — Qnles,  oa 
a  chevron  argent  between  three  sUver  single-handled  cups  each  contain, 
ing  so  many  sprigs  of  Ulies  proper,  the  Virgin  aooompanied  by  iour 
cherubs  or  enclosed  by  two  pair  of  limbecks  as  the  second.] 


Limacon.    See  SnaiU 
Limb.    Bee  also  Tree. 
Linden  leaves.    See  Leave$» 
Lined :  this  word  is  used  in  two 
senses,  as  (1)  a  mantle  gules, 


lined  ermine^  and  (2)  a  bear  or 
greyhound  gorged  and  lined,  tbat 
is,  with  a  line  affixed  to  his  collar. 

Lines  of  Partition,  BeePar^per^ 

Ling.    See  Cod. 
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Lion,  (fr.  lion) :  this  beast  is  perbaps  tbe  most  frequent  of 
all  bearings.  In  early  heraldry  it  is  generally  represented  ram" 
pant,  wbile  leopards  are  represented  passant  guardant,  and  bence 
tbe  arms  of  England,  no  doubt,  are  more  correctly  blazoned  Leo- 
pards. Practically,  bowever,  tbe  same  animal  was  intended,  but 
diffvrent  names  given  according  to  tbe  position ;  in  latet  times 
tbe  name  lion  was  giren  to  botb.  The  chief  evidence  is  that  tbe 
first  entry  In  one  of  our  earliest  rolls  of  arms  runs : — 

Le  Boy  d'Angletezre  porte  gooles,  troifl  lapards  d*or-— Boll,  temp. 
Hnr.  ni. 
Son  Alz  telle,  oveoqae  nng  labell  d*aziir— Kid, 

And  in  tbe  early  roll  of  Edward  II.  tbe  royal  arms  are  thus 
blazoned: — 

Le  Boy  de  iSngleteze  porte  de  goales,  a  iij  lapars  passaons  de  or. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  in  tbe  former  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  term  '  lupar '  involves  passant. 

Again,  as  a  general  rule  more  than  two  lions  are  seldom  re* 
presented  in  tbe  same  shield,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom 
less  than  two  leopards.  The  commonest  bearings  are  one  lion 
or  three  leopards.  The  lions  are  drawn  conventionally,  and  the 
design  is  suited  to  tbe  material  or  character  of  the  work  into 
which  they  are  introduced. 

As  already  said,  the  position  of  rampant  is  tbe  one  most 
common,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
natural  for  the  lion.  It  signifies  rearing, 
but  with  the  sinister  hinder  leg  and  the 
sinister  fore  leg  lower  than  the  two  dexter 
legs  respectively.  The  lion  is  rarely  repre- 
sented rearing  v^ith  both  its  hind  legs  touch- 
ing the  ground  and  its  fore  legs  even ;  when 
it  is  80  it  is  blazoned  salient.  A  lion  ram«  .  ^"  Alak, 
pant,  like  all  other  animals,  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  facing  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

Le  Conte  de  Anmdell  de  gonles,  ung  lion  rampand  d*or— -Boll,  temp. 
Hkm.HI. 


Linnet.    B^FiwK  Uohcel.    Ba^Lion, 
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Le  Gonte  d>l  Ils,  d'or,  img  lion  d' Aim  rampant— Boll,  temp.  Hn.HL 
Sire  Roger  Filbsioob»  de  or,  a  mi  lion  salient  de 
goalee — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 
Or,  eiz  lione  [or  lionoels]  salient  sable— Date- 

UNO. 

Azure,  a  lion  salient  or— Bobert  Svowdbn,  Bp. 
of  Carlisle,  1616-21. 
Argent,  a  lion  salient  gules — ^Lzobtoh,  Sootland. 
Argent,  a  lion  salient  guardant  gules — Jubxt. 

The  head  may  be,   howeyer,  turned  to 
face  the  spectator,  when  it  is  said  to  be  BiroiroBir. 

rampant  guardant^  or  it  may  be  turned  completely  round,  when 
it  is  said  to  be  rampimt  reguardani.  Two  Uons  rampant  fiuiing 
each  other  are  blazoned  eombatani. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  or— Frzba- 
MON,  Gloucester. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  gules— Cat- 
TisBT,  Suffolk. 

Azure,  semy  de  lis  a  lion  rampant  guardant  or 
— ^Holland,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant  sable — Jbhuh 8, 
GomwalL 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant  argent — 
Moboak,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1666-73. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant  gulea — 
AaxHAL,  Cresseley. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  faeing  the  sinister  side — ^Vitian,  Cornwall 

Ermine,  two  lions  rampant  oombatant  gules— Luoas,  Cornwall. 

The  lion  pauant  is  more  frequently  represented  guardant  than 
not,  but  it  ought  rightly  to  be  expressed : 
rarely  is  it  represented  passant  reguardant, 
Ab  already  said,  the  term  leopard  was  the 
ancient  term  used,  and  this  in  some  oases 
evidently  implied  a  lion  paaeant  guardant ; 
so.  much  so  that  with  the  French  heralds 
the  expression  lion  Uopardi  signifies  a  lion 
pa»»ant  guardant,  and  conversely  a  leopard 
honnd  a  lion  rampant  guardant.  When  bla- 
soned  spotted  the  leopard  itself  is  meant. 

Azure,  a  lion  passant  aigent—LTBAHD ;  Palobatb  Ae. 


uonr. 
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Db  la  MAmv. 


Gift  ABB. 


^m 


Qnles,  two  lions  paMant  gnardant  in  pale  or— Anns  ascribed  to 
WiLLUM  I.,  William  ILt  and 
Hbnbt  I«    [Bat  on  no  early  au- 
thority.] 

Sire  Bobert  nn  la  Habb,  de 
goules,  a  ij  Inpars  passanz  de 
aigent — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n.  [En- 
graving from  arms  in  March 
Baldon  Chorch,  and  blazoned 
Gnlee,  two  lions  passant  goard- 
ant  in  pale  argent.] 

Sire  Johan  Giffabd,  de  gonles,  a  iij  lyonns 
pasaanns  d'argent— IMd. 

Honsire  de  Littlebebt,  d*argent,  snr  one 
bend  vert  trois  egles  d*or  entre  deox  leopards 
gules  passants — ^Boll,  temp.  En.  III. 

Barry  nebnly  of  six  argent  and  acure;  on  a 
ehief  gales  a  lion  passant  goardant  or— Com- 
pany of  Staplb  MiBOHAim  [Inc.  temp.  En.  III.] 

D^Azure,  a  deaz  lions  leopard^s  or — ^Puibayb, 
Konnandie.  MmraAxn  ov  tbb  Vtaplb. 

Ooles,  two  leopards  passant  in  pale  argent  spotted  sable— Habb,  Chester. 

liaM  may  also  be  blazoned  as  eauehant  (fr.  couehi) ;  they 
then  should  be  represented  with  their  heads  erect,  to  distinguish 
them  i^m  dormant  (of  which  no  actual  example  occurs; 
though  GuiUim  ascribes  to  the  Tribe  of  Judah, '  Azuroi  a  lion 
dormant  or ').  The  term  lodged  is  equivalent  to  eouehani^  but 
ahould  only  be  applied  to  deer,  ftc.,  not  to  beasts  of  prey.  The 
term  •Mant  (fr.  po$i)  is  also  found  ooeasionally  applied  to  the 
lioui  that  is  standing  with  both  the  fore  legs  touching  the 
ground,  and  thus  distinguished  from  passant,  in  which  case 
tiie  fight  gamb  is  raised.    It  may  also  be  s^'ant. 

Chiles,  a  Hon  eonehant  between  six  cross  crosslets,  three  in  ohief  and 
tm  many  in  base  argent— Tnm,  Somerset. 
Onlee,  a  lion  eonehant  or — Bilbwobth. 
Srmine,  a  lion  statant  gaardant  gales — Simon  de  Sbobb.    . 
Per  pale  sable  and  gales,  a  lion  statant  aigent— Nbalb,  oo.  Bedford. 
Aigenty  a  lion  sejant  sable— Mbooisob. 

laona  are  yery  frequently  eroum^d;  they  are  subject  also  to 
Tazious  treatments,  sometimes  being  charged  with  some  device 
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on  the  shoulder^  sometimes  oollared^  A  lion  may  also  be  re- 
presented as  supporting  some  other  charge,  that  is,  holding  it 
between  its  paws,  but  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  ih  crests 
than  in  coats  of  arms.  Lions  may  also  be  of  any  tincture,  and 
eyen  party-coloured,  in  fact  they  are  in  this  respect  treated  just 
as  any  ordinary, 

Bire  Johan  de  Siosiyif  de  sable,  a  nn  lioim  rampaant  de  azgent 
couione  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Bd.  II.    [The  engraT- 
ing  is  from  arms  in  Bordheeter  Chnroh,  Oxen.] 

Bire  Johan  de  Biauohaicp  de  Fifelde,  de  or,  a  an 
lion  de  eable  oorone  de  gooleB — Ibid, 

Gales,  a  lion  passant  guardant  argent  erowned 
with  an  antique  orown  or,  and  girt  round  the  waist 
with  an  annulet  of  the  laet — OazLYia. 

Sire  Nioholas  de  Estubb,  de  argent,  a  un  lion  de 
goules;  en  le  espaudle  del  lion  un  quintefoil  de 
argent— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  IL  toa«AT«. 

Monsire  Jerves  de  Cuftok,  port  d*asure,  a  une  lyon  rampant  d'argeni 
en  lespau  une  fleur-de-ljB  de  gulee — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Argent,  three  bars  gemel  sable,  and  over  all  a  lion  rampant  gules 
isharged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  orosslet  fitohy  or—Boger  de  Moh^ut,  oo. 
Laacaater. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  irert  vulned  proper  at  the  mouth— l^yrwhitt- 
Joxms,  eo.  Balop. 

Gales,  on  a  leopard  passant  guardant  or  spots  sable— Ablott. 

Argent,  five  barrulets  gules,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  crowned  and  sus- 
taining a  battle-axe  or — Alexandsb. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  pen  argent — Gasr. 

Argent,  a  lion  passant  sable,  the  fore-leet  lettered  or—Madoc  ap  Aj>nA 
MoxL. 

Or,  a  lion  hopping  in  a  tun  gules  [otherwise,  Gules,  a  demi-lion  erect 
issuing  from  a  tmi  argent] — Hopton  [a  Bebos]. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  vairy  argent  and  gules — Hultoit. 

Gules,  a  lion  passant  ermine— Hkbbpobd,  Norfolk. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant,  per  bend  ermine  and  ermines— TniBBRUBT. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  per  fesse  or  and  argent — ^Priozy 
HouNSLOw,  Middlesex. 

Sir  Thomas  de  WouNODom,  de  gooles,  a  un  lion  baire  de  argent  et 
de  azure — Boll,  temp.  Eo.  n.  . 

A  linn  maybe  armed^  or  ttrmed  and  Umguedy  of  a  different  tinc- 
ture (i.e.  wilh  its  tongue,  daws,  or  teeth,  ftc,  of  such  tincture) ; 
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or  iUmmsi^  that  u  deprived  of  olaws  and  teeth ;  also  enraged  or 
ineemied,  that  is  with  fire  issuing  from  the  mouth  and  ears. 

Enmne,  a  lion  rampant  asnre,  crowned  and  langned  or — Pioksbino. 

Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  gnles,  crowned  or,  armed  and  langned  asnr^-* 
TuBBEBYXLLB,  Bp.  of  EzetcT,  1655-9. 

Argent,  three  ban  gemel  gales,  a  lion  rampant  sable  anned  and  mem« 
bered  asnre — ^Fairfax. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gnles  enraged  asore — Ethbxcx. 

Aznre,  a  Hon  rampant  argent,  maned  or,  collared  sable— Loktsb. 

Aznre,  a  lion  rampant  gnardaat  argent  the  feet  gnles— Huic 

Argent,  a  lion  passant  disarmed  sable — Sxith. 

Argent,  a  lion  onarmed  gales — ^Albohb. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gales  incensed  aBOxa — ^Morgan  ap  Hebbozth, 
Lord  of  Tredegar,  eo.  Monmonth. 

But  beyond  this  heralds  frequently  describe  the  tail  of  tha 
lion  in  the  blason ;  for  instance,  the  animal  may  be  represented 
as  coward^  that  is,  with  its  tail  hanging  down  between  the  hind 
legs  (whence  the  English  word) ;  it  may  also  be  represented 
with  the  tail  erect,  but  this  is  rare,  the  ordi- 
nary position  for  the  tail  being  as  if  curred 
oyer  the  back ;.  it  is  yery  often  forked  (queue 
f<mrehk\  that  is  a  double  tail,  and  this  ia 
sometimes  represented  nowed  or  knotted* 
An  illustration  of  fourehi  is  seen  in  Wood* 
f<Htl  Church,  Northants,  on  the  brass  of 
Symon  MiiLonr,  who  died  in  1580.  With- 
out a  tail  a  lion  is  said  to  be  defamed. 

Argent,  a  lion  passant  coward  sable — ^Hbbwbu*. 

Le  Gonte  Ijbicbstbb,  gooles  ong  leon  rampand 
d'argent,  le  eowe  f  oorchee— BolL  temp.  Hbb.  IU. 
(le.  Simon  db  Montfobt,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
temp.  King  John.  The  annexed  engraving  repre- 
sents a  common  form  foond  hot  early  drawing.] 

Sire  Adam  de  Wbi*lbs,  de  or,  a  on  lion  ram- 
pand de  saUa  od  la  ooawe  lorehee — ^Boll,  temp. 
Ed.il 

In  the  same  Boll  of  Arms,  Sire  Jchaa  de 
Ktmbstomb;  Sire  Johan  de  Ktbobbtonb;  Sire 
Walter  de  Ekiobstoxb  ;  Sixe  Nicolas  de  Eikob-  ^*  MonTFomT. 

btobb;  Sixe  William  de  Gbbsgi;  Sixe  Roger  de  Cbbsci;  Sire  Johan  da 
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Hitsbinob;  Sue  BertOmen  de  Bobotabh;  Sire  Johan  de  Ssmocsm; 
Sire  Robert  ie  Yexoub  ;  Sire  Feiip  de  Wxllbb  ;  Sire  Felip  de  Babik o- 
TONS ;  Sire  Boger  de  Chaundob  ;  Sire  Robert  de  Habtjlno  ;  Sire  Robert 
de  Stapbltons;  Sire  Edmon  Wastbkbtb;  Sire  .  .  .  de  Moblbb;  alec 
bear  lions  *  rampacmd,  od  la  conwe  fourohie.' 

Sire  Richard  de  Bbboubb,  de  ermyne  a  on  lion  rampaand  de  gonles,  od 
la  oouwe  forchie  e  renouve — Roll,  temp  Ed.  n.  [Sire  QUes  de  Bbbovbb 
and  Sire  Fere  de  Bbboubb  bear  Hone  similarly  forked  and  nowed.] 

Qnles,  a  demi-lion  rampant  argent  tail  forked—  Stokbb. 

Argent,  two  bars  gnles,  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  doable  queued  or 
pelletty — ^BBA2n>ov,  Chamberlain  of  London. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  forked  gules — ^Malobt. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  forked  and  double  nowed  purpure — Sir 
William  Stobbt. 

Furpure,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  forked  and  nowed  or,  crowned  argent — 
Sir  Richard  Fabhlbt. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  the  tail  introverted,  the  head,  paws,  and 
brush  of  the  tail  of  the  field— Llotp,  oo.  Carmarthen. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  the  tail  elevated  and  turned  over  the  heal 
sable— Buxton,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  reguardant  purpure,  the  tail  flexed  from 
between  his  legs  over  the  back— Sir  Amand  de  Rough. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  nowed  purpure — Stobbt. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant,  tail  ereot  argent— Randolph  de  Obbhobiib. 
fourth  Earl  of  Chester. 

Lions  also  may  be  represented  oouped,  when  they  are  called 
d&mi-Uoni  (q.T.)*  ^^^  there  are  besides 
this  some  singular  oombinations  of  two 
or  several  lions'  bodies,  but  with  only 
one  head. 

Qules,  a  bicorporate  lion  guardant  rampant 
eounter-rampant  coward  or,  ducally  orowned 
i^oxe— John  Nobthampton,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1881  and  1882. 

Gules,  three  demi-lions  rampant  argent — 
Bbnnbtt. 

Gules,  two  lions  sejant  conjoined  under  one 
head  guardant  or,  crowned  azure-CoMBBBioN.  WomxHMiPTow. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  with  two  heads  aaure — Simon  Masoh,  eo.  Hant- 
ingdon,  1780. 

Gules,  two  lions  rampant  oonjoined  with  one  head  or,  orowned  aiore 
ivithin  a  bordure  argent— Exllhaii. 
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Qules,  *  trioDipOMted  lion 
eMDoheon,  all  meetiiig  nndar  one  hutd  in  the     , 
fesH    point    or,   Mined    and    langnad    ainre —     | 
Edmosd    PuXTioBHCT    (Cronohbaok},    Eul    of 
Luiewter,  temp.  Ed.  I. 

Aigint,  alioDgnftrdantvithtirobodieiiwiititer 
nmpant  per  pale  gnlai  aiid  lable — Davy  Howbliu 
[The  (Kme  oharge,  aaim  in  a  Seld  at,  ia  the  Mat 
efNuaa.] 

ZwM**  jUodlt  Mmetimea  oeonr  in  blason, 
but   more  freqnraitly  let^uda'  heads.     A       EBiorLuoum. 
Itopm-tTt  htttd  ^onld  shew  part  of  the  oeck,  but  the  phrase  ii 
•emetiniei  saed  for  That  should  be  termed    , 
a  Uepani'i  fast.     See  C»boih*d. 

Uondrs  William  de  BasmsBi,  lafale  one  oher 
enm  entie  troii  teetes  dn  leopard  uraaht  d'argent 
—  Boll,  temp.  Ed.  SI. 

ICoiuiie  LcoHTBinMH,  da  gnlM  a  una  ebareioD 
d'ugsnt  antrs  tioii  teitos  de  leopaidec  d'oi — 
Ibid. 

Anre,  a  loopaid'i  head  afironti  ersasd  or — 


Aiore,  three  leoparda'  laoea  argent— Bimu,  Idno.,and  Bimm,  Kent, 

ianie,  a  lease  between  three  le<9aTd'a  taoea  a 
Ds  u  PoLB,  Sari  of  BnffoU. 

Sable,  a  feass  between  three  leopard's  faces  argent 
— OiaaoHB,  Ireland. 

Oi,  a  fesae  between  three  leopard's  head*  table — 
Fianranoa,  m 

Argent,  a  bend  between  two  Uon'i  heads  eiased 
■able — Hbli.  [or  Mili.b.] 

Aznre,  a  tease  ennine  between  three  lion'a  beads 
erased  or — Haiuond,  Sent. 


Asnre,  two  bars  argent,  in  oblel  a  leopard's  fa«e  or — WniOHi,  Cran- 
bam  Hall,  Essex. 

Argent,  a  fssse  hmnetty  gnlea,  in  ehlef  three  Isopaid'a  tsees  of  the 
■eoond — BuAurr. 

Argent,  a  {esse  danoettjr  galea,  in  ohief  three  leopard's  heads  oabosssd 
uore — John  de  PotrLTHai. 

Sable,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  goardant,  in  base  a  leopard's  head  jea> 
lant-da-lis  n — Mobuxd. 
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See  also  examples  under  jMiont-de-Ui,  Lions*  gamhM  (q.T.) 
and  patwi  are  also  often  borne  as  separate  eharges,  as  likewise, 
but  rarely,  the  taiL 

Ztoneela^  (fr.  lumeeaux).  When  two  or  more  lions  occur  in 
the  same  coat  not  separated  by  an  ordinary,  they  are  more  pro- 
perly blazoned  (except  in  a  royal  coat,  or  except  in  the  case  of 
two  lions  combatant  or  addorsed)  as  lumeels,  the  dignity  of  a 
lion  being  supposed  not  to  aUow  a  competitor  in  the  same  field. 
Practically,  however,  in  modem  blazon  the  term  lioncel  is  only 
used  when  there  are  five  or  six.  The  arms  of  Loitosspbb,  Bail  of 
fiaram  (natural  soa  of  Henry  II.),  and  of  Humphrey  de  Bohuv, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  are  found  very  i^quently  in  old  glass,  &o^ 
and  present  good  examples  of  lioncels. 
The  first  engraving  here  given  is  from 
the  seal  attached  to  the  will  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  (the  son),  who  died  1319. 

Le  CSonie  de  Hbbbfobd,  asure  six  lionoeiiz 
d'or,  ov  ong  bende  d*aig6nt  a  deux  ootiBes  d*or 
— ^Boll,  temp.  HxNBT  HI. 

Humphry  de  Boun,  d'azur  ung  bend  d'argoit 
entre  six  leonoeux  d*or  ootisee  d*or,  ova  ong  la- 
bell  de  goules — IhicL 

Le  Coonte  de  Hxsbvobd,  de  azure,  a  Ti  lionoelB  de  or  a  one  bende  de 
argent  e  ij  oottes  de  or—-Boll, 
temp.  £d«  U. 

Azure,  six  lionoelfi  rampant  I 
three,  two,  one,  or — William 
LoNoxspxx,  Earl  of  Sarum, 
ob.  1226.  [The  anna  are 
varied  Irom  those  of  Ajxjoxj, 
the  andent  inheritance  of  hia 
father's  family,  which  were 
azure,  eight  lionoels  (or  per-  lonokiiprs, 

haps  lioncelBsanB  nombre)  or.]      *«l  <»'  Salisbury,  Akjov. 

Sire  Edmon  Talsbot,  de  argent  a  iij  lionoels  de  ponrpre— Boll,  temp. 
Ed.il 


SealOfHuxramsr 
»■  Bohun. 


Lion  poisson.    See  Sect-lion. 
Liaiere.    See  Aehlevements, 
Lia,  Lyi :  for  Flear-de-lis. 


Lisle,  old  fr.  for  Cottice. 
Liston :    a  French  term  for  the 
ribbon  containing  the  motto. 
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Bftble,  six  lionoalt  •ondhant  oovsrd  mgeiit  thxM,  two,  and  on»— Bjlxb- 
MAW,  Essex. 

Argent,  on  »  bead  eDgrailed  beiwesn  six  Monoels  galea,  a  rose  ol  the 
first  between  two  anows  proper — Sawbxt,  oo.  Lanoaster. 

jljrgent,  on  a  erosa  gules  fl?e  Uoneela  rampant  or— Ai^th,  Dovehestar. 

Liveries  of  servants  and  retainers  should  in  general  be  of 
the  principal  coloar  and  metal  of  their  lords'  arms.  The  liTeries 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  England  have  been  as  follows : — 

The  later  Plantagenets,  white  asd  red.  The  House  of  York, 
murrey  and  blue.  The  House  of  Lancaster,  white  and  blue. 
The  House  of  Tudor,  white  and  green*  The  House  of  Stuart, 
yellow  and  red.  William  III.  the  same;  but  before  his  acces- 
sion blue  and  orange. 

The  House  of  Hanover,  searlet  and  blue.  Before  their  sue* 
cession  to  the  English  throne  they  used  yellow  and  red. 

Lizard,  (fir.  lautrd):  the  reptile  so  called  is  used  but 
rarely  on  English  coats  of  arms.    Its  proper  tincture  is  vert. 

Two  sealy  Uzards  ereet  on  their  hind  feet  combatant  proper  [ia.  veort], 
each  gorged  with  a  plain  collar  or,  the  collars  chained  together ;  a  chain 
with  a  ring  at  the  end  pendent  between  the  two  lizards  ol  the  last — 
Crest  of  the  Ixoniionobbs'  Company. 

Argent,  three  lizards  in  pale  vert — ^Lovrs  or  Luvrs,  Cornwall* 

Azore,  three  lizards  or — Cottbb,  Ireland. 

Lobster :  this  crustacean  seems  not  to  occur  entire  in 
any  known  examples  of 
English  heraldry;  but 
the  clawi  occur  in  more 
than  one  coat  of  arms, 
and  these  are  repre- 
sented as  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  allied  to  it  is  the 
cr&viee  (fr.  iereviise),  or 
crayfish. 

Argent,  two  lobster's  daws 
in  saltire  gnles,  the  dexter  sonnonnting  the  sinister — Tbegibthick. 

LHvit's  skin :   a  pnre  white  fur      Loach.    See  Gudgeon, 
used  for  lining  mantles.     See      Loaves   of  bread.     See  under 
undsr  Argenlm  Boiket  and  baker's  PesL 
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Argent,  a  ohevron  between  three  lobster's  daws  gules — ExBm. 
Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  gales,  six  orevioes  or  two  and  one — Atwaxmb* 
Gales,  on  a  bend  or,  a  lobster  sable — Gbilli,  Spain. 

Lock :  the  form  of  this  charge  varies ;  it  is  generally  blazoned 
aa  9L  padlock  (fr.  eadmas),  sometimes  a  quadrangular 
look.    The  more  freqnent  form,  howerer,  is  ihefei- 
terloek,  of  which  drawings  have  already  been  given. 

Per  f esse  or  and  sable,  a  bend  wavy  between  two  pad- 
locks coanterohanged — ^Whztlook,  go.  Devon. 

Per  fesse  azare  and  or,  a  pale  and  three  falcons  two       Padloek. 
and  one  with  wings  addorsed  and  belled,  each  holding  in  the  beak 
a  padlock  all  coanterohanged — ^Loox,  Norbory  Park,  Saney,  Y. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  azare  placed  in  a  lock  proper  and  in  chief  two 
mallets  of  the  second. — ^Millbb,  Gourlebank,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  engrailed  voided  gales  between  three  sqaare  padlocks 
of  the  second — Gaxivx. 

Gales,  a  fesse  or  between  three  qaadrangalar  locks  (or  fetterlocks) 
argent — Gbiebson,  Lagg,  co.  Damfries ;  baronetcy,  1685. 

Sable,  three  sqaare  padlocks  argent—LovxLL,  or  Lovxtt,  Backs. 

With  this  may  be  associated  the  single  example  of  the  dooT' 
holt  (fr,  v&rrou). 
Argent,  three  door-bolts  gales— Bolton,  Yorkshire. 

Lozenge,  (fr.  loiango) :  this  charge  is  of  a  diamond  shape, 
the  diameter  being  about  equal  to  each 
of  the  sides;  in  the/tMt7,  wliich  is  similar 
in  shape,  the  diameter  is  less  than  each  of 
the  four  sides,  thus  giving  it  a  narrower 
appearance.  When  a  lozenge  is  voided,  or 
peredof  it  is  always  in  modem  heraldry 
blazoned  as  a  mascle,  q  v. 

Sire  Gerard  de  Bbatbrok,  de  argent  a  vij 
lozenges  de  goules — Roll,  temp.  Ed.  II.  FasratAir. 

Monsire  Heniy  de  Fsbrxbs,  port  de  gales  a  vj  lozenges  peroes  d'or 
[i.q.  mascles] — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  in. 


Loch.    See  Water. 
Lock  of  haiPi      See  Hair,  also 
Oouttee* 


Lochabar-axe.    See  Axe, 
Lodged:    said  of  a  stag  when 
coaohant.    See  Deer. 
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Argent,  three  loiengee  oonjolned  In  fesee  golei,  between  three  ogreeeee, 
in  chief  a  mnllet— Bichftrd  Mouktagub,  Bp.  of  Chiehceter,  1628 ;  ftfter- 
warde  of  Norwich,  1688--1641. 

Aznre,  three  losengee  oi^~Pbsiicah,  Hereford. 

AEore,  three  losengee  in  lease  argent— Fbxucam,  eo.  Yoik. 

Aznre,  three  lozenges  in  triangle  ermine — ^Haltorb. 

Azure,  three  lozengee  in  bend  argent— Mabttn. 

Aznre,  three  lozenges  in  pale  argent— Gbatille,  Snflolk. 

Argent,  three  lozenges  lying  fees-ways  sable— Lm. 

Paly  of  six  sable  and  or,  two  lozenges  in  pale  oonnterchanged— Hilunos, 

Lozenges  are  frequently  coigoined  in  the  form  of  ordinaries, 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  number  of  the 
lozenges  should  be  given,  and  care  taken 
that  each  lozenge  be  drawn  entire;  other- 
wise the  blazon  should  be  hungy.  When  \ 
more  than  three  are  named  they  should  be 
drawn  with  the  points  touching.  The  lo* 
zenges  also  are  themselves  frequently  charged 
with  some  other  device. 

Ooles,  seven  lozenges  conjoined  vaire,  three,  ^'  Bumo. 

three,  and  one — Ds  Buboo,  Bp.  of  Llandail,  1244-53. 

Gales,  fonr  lozenges  conjoined  in  fesse  ermine — Olivsb  Dznamt. 

Onles,  four  lozenges  in  fesse  ermine — Dxnham. 

Argent,  five  lozenges  conjoined  in  bend  sinister  gnles;  on  a  canton 
of  the  last  a  crosier  in  pale  or— Bozliy  Abbey,  Kent. 

Aigent,  five  lozenges  in  saltire,  between  foor  others  gales— AcmunT. 

Gales,  ten  lozenges  argent,  conjoined,  three,  three,  three,  and  one-» 
LAI.AIN,  1433. 

Gales,  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fesse  argent,  each  charged  with 
a  rose  of  the  first— Wklbzok  Abbey,  Notts. 

Ermine,  three-lozenges  meeting  in  the  fesse  point — ^Haltoft. 


Lolling:  a  name  rarely  used  for 
Preying,    See  under  Falcon, 

Long,  Per,  Indented  per  long  is 
a  phrase  implying  that  the  in- 
dents are  deeper  than  osoaL 

Lopped,  or  Snagged.  Said  of  a 
limb  of  a  tree,  coaped  in  each  a 
manner  that  the  transverse  sec- 
tion is  exposed  to  view. 


Loopholes.    See  under  Caetle, 

Lorraine,  Crosi  of,  §  28. 

Lou,  (old  fr.)  Loup :  the  wolt 

Lowered :  a  term  signifying  an 
ordinaiy  is  placed  below  its  nsual 
position,  same  as  Abaied. 

Loup  cervler,  (fr.) :  lynx. 

Lorr^,  (fr.) :  of  fishes,  finned ; 
used  when  of  diflerent  tinctore. 


884  LOZENGE — tOZBNGT. 

Argent,  on  s  losenge  ssble  a  lion  rampftnt  of  the  fiitrt— Pot. 

Oules,  on  a  lozenge  or  a  ehevron  anurfr—BBOon. 

Goles,  a  lozenge  florj  at  the  points  or — Ca88TIi»  or  CiLaHiLii. 

Sable,  a  eword  in  bend  sinieter  aigent,  hilted  or,  snrmoiinted  of  a 
toral  staff  in  bend  dexter  of  the  last,  between  two  lozenges  of  the  seoond* 
one  in  chief,  the  other  in  base,  eaoh  eharged  with  a  pall  enaigDed  of 
a  eioes  pat6e  gnles— Boger  Le  Noir  de  Bslbtb,  Bp.  of  London,  1329-41. 

Lozengy,  (fr.  lowngf) :  entirely  coTeied  with  lozenges  of  al- 
ternate tinctures.  The  lines  are  yariously  drawn,  but  as  a  rale 
they  should  produce  losenges  narrower  in  breadth  in  proportion 
to  their  length  than  in  the  example  drawn  to  illustrate  what 
l$ndy^  dexUr  and  $in%$Ur  would  produce,  yet 
not  so  narrow  Bsfiuilly. 

Lozengy,   argent   and   gnles  —  Fitz-Wxlluk, 
00.  Northampton. 
Lozengy,  gules  and  or— Cboms,  London. 

The  term  lanengp,  however,  has  come  to 
haye  the  meaning  of  *  composed  of  lozenges,* 
that  is  when  only  one  tincture  is  given  (see 
what  has  been  said  under  Oron,  §  8).     It  is  Lostngy. 

contended  that  this  is  legitimate,  and  thus  some  writers  use  the 
term  h%eng$  instead  of  h%€n$y^  e.g.  a  f$u0  hung$:  further  it  is 
laid  down  that  in  this  case  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lozenges 
at  the  termination  are  not  drawn  entire  so  as  to  distingoiah  the 
bearing  from  a  fesse  of  so  many  lozenges.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  these  distinctions  have  been  much  regarded  in  practice. 

Gules,  a  bend  lozengy  argent— William  de  BiiiUaB,  Bp.  of  Norwioht 
1289—1242 ;  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1244— 126a 

Argent,  a  pale  lozengy  sable— Sataoi,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1493 ;  of  Lon- 
don, 1496—1601. 

Lowngy  may  also  be  combined  with  other  lines  of  diversity^ 
e.g.  hmdy  Unengy  (q.v.  under  Bendy);  harry  bendy  Untmgy  also 
occurs  (see  under  Bar\  but  the  word  is  redundant  since  lorry 
bendy  produces  the  lozenge  form.  So  ulso  paly  lozengy  is  not 
needed  since  bendy  paly  produces  the  lozenge  form.  At  the 
same  time  the  diagonal  lines  may  be  drawn  less  acutely,  and  the 
result  may  give  more  the  idea  of  paly  lozengy,  [[See  figure  under 
paly  bendy, '\ 
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Lucy,  or  Lue$^  (old  fr.  lue  and  Iw) :  the  fish  now  commonlj 

called  a  pike.     The  merluciui^  or  pike  of  the  sea,  is  the  hahe. 

See  under  Cod, 

"  And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  Inoe  in  stew." 

Chauoer,  Prologue,  S5S. 

It  is,  as  will  he  seen,  found  frequently  in  ancient  arms,  where 
it  plays  upon  the  names.  The  large  head  and  long  mouth  dis> 
tinguish  it  in  the  drawing  from  other  fishes.  In  early  arms 
hieiei  seem  to  have  heen  always  hauri&nt;  as  they  are  not  so 
now  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  position. 

Geffrey  de  Luot,  de  gonles  a  trois  Inoie  d*or— Boll,  Usop,  Han.  m. 

Sire  Ammori  de  Luot,  de  aznre  emsale  de  or  a 
iij  luys  de  or — Boil,  temp.  Ed.U. 

Size  Thomas  de  Lvor,  de  aiiire  omsiile  de  aigent 
a  iij  lays  de  argent — IHd, 

Monsire  Lucr,  seignenr  de  Dalington,  gules  a 
iroifl  Inoiee  d'or  omsele — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  m. 

Monsire  de  FitzAosx,  port  d'aenre  a  y}  laces  d*or 
—IWd. 

Azure,  two  Indes  in  ealtire  argent,  with  coronets 
ower  their  months  or — STOCK-nsHKONoaBS  [nnited 
with  the  SAiiT-nsHMONoiBs,  1536.  Note  also  Fish- 
MOvozBs'  Company  under  Dolphin,] 

Ooles,  a  chevron  between  three  luoies  haurient  argent— -BBonoHAM, 
Brougham,  Westmoreland. 

Ermine,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable,  three  luoy's  heads  erect  erased  or, 
collared  with  bars  gemels  gules—GiiiiiEX  or  Gzllot,  Broadfield,  Norfolk. 
GiLLKT,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Azure,  three  Inciee  hanrient  argent — ^Wat,  Essex;  also  Dorset. 

Gules,  a  luce  naiant  between  three  annulets  argent — ^Pickering,  Alcon- 
bury,  Hunts. 

Argent,  on  a  pale  sable  a  demi  luce  or  [though  probably  intended  for 
a  demi-oonger-eel] — Gascoigkx,  Gawthorp. 

The  Ged  is  but  another  name  for  the  /iiry,  and  is  equally 

used  as  a  canting  charge. 

Azure,  three  geds  haurient  argent — Gin  of  that  Hk. 
Azure,  two  geds  in  saltlre  argent — Giumxt,  Hudderley,  Line.    [Greet, 
two  geds  as  in  the  arms.] 


LVOT. 


Luna.    See  Argent.  Lupar   (old  fr.) :  Leopard, 

L'un  sur  Tautre  =  surmounted.  under  Xtan. 

C  C 


See 
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Argent,  two  geds  in  saltire  azure— Gsdnbt  of  Enderby. 

GnloBy  an  eaoutoheon  between  three  laee*8  heads  coaped  argent— 
GsnnaB,  Tweeddale.  [Elsewhere,  between  three  ged's  or  pike's  heads 
oonped  or.] 

The  name  Fike  (fr.  hrochet),  though  not  properly  nsed  by 
heralds,  is  obviously  intended  by  the  following  canting  coats 
of  arms. 

Ckdes,  three  luoes  [or  pijces]  naiant  within  a  bordnre  engrailed  argent 
—Pus,  London. 

Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  on  a  cheyron  between  three  trefoils  slipped 
a  laoe  naiant  all  oounterchanged — ^Pyxb,  Deyonshire. 

Per  chevron  wayy,  argent  and  vert;  in  ohief  two  luoes  cheTron-wise 
respeoting  each  other  proper ;  in  base  a  hind  statant  of  the  first — ^Picn. 

Argent,  three  luees  naiant  in  pale  gnles — Pikbton. 

Azure,  three  luces  naiant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent — Pikewobtb. 

D*azur,  au  broehet  d*argent  surmont^  d'une  6toile  d'or— Lvo-Fohtkhat. 

Possibly  the  Sea-pike  or  ^or-fish  may  be  intended  in  the 
crest  of  the  GABLme  family.  The  two  Sea-lucies  borne  on 
arms  of  the  Btock-fishmougers'  Company  are  probably  meant 
for  Hakes  (q.v.  under  Cod). 

Lymphad,  or  OdlUy:  an  ancient  ship  with  one  mast,  not 
unfrequent  in  the  heraldry  of  Scotland. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  copied  from 
a  Scottish  MS.,  circ.  1580,  in  which  it 
is  giFen  (sable,  in  a  field  or)  as  quartered 
by  the  Earl  4»f  Argyll.  It  is  the  feudal 
ensign  of  the  lordship  of  Lobkb  ;  but  it  is 
usually  drawn  in  a  different  form,  and  in 
a  field  argent.    See  also  under  Ship, 

Or,  an  eagle  displayed  gnles  surmounted  by  rour. 

a  lymphad  sable;  in  the  dexter  chief  a  right 
hand  oouped  gules — ^Macdomau>. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  sable  three  idnqnef oils  of  the  first  on  a  canton  azure 
a  lymphad  within  a  tressure  flory  counterfiory  or — Bobwell,  Auchinleek, 
CO.  Ayr,  baronetcy ;. (descended  from  Th<»Das  Boswell,  who  fell  at  Flod- 
den}^BoswaiJ^  Crawley  Grange,  co.  Bucks. 

Lure,  (1)  HawVs  hire.    Bee  on-     Lybbarde  i     found   written    for 
der  Falcon.    (2)  In  lure.     Bee        JJeopard. 
Wing$.  Lynx.    Bee  Pamihcr. 
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Yert,  a  lymphad,  hear  oars  in  action,  laila  ixuM  argent,  flags  goles — 
Macdndeb,  or  M'Ejndxb,  England. 
Argent,  a  stag  passant  gales,  on  a  canton  azure  a  galley  or — Pabkbb. 

Lyre :  this  device  haa  been  observed  but  upon  one  ooat  of 
arniSy  and  it  would  be  drawn  in  the  nsnal  classical  waj. 

Argent,  a  saltire  between  fonr  holly  leaves  vert  within  a  bordnre  of 
the  last,  on  a  chief  asnre  a  lyre  between  two  talbot's  heads  «rased  or — 
Bbaham,  Finohley. 

Mace,  (Civic) :  this  device,  derived  from  the  insignia  of  the 
office  of  the  Mayor,  is  borne  occasionally  in 
coats  of  arms. 

Per  chevron  ermine  and  azure ;  in  chief  a  plume 
of  three  ostrich  feathers  argent  between  two  chap 


lets  vert  with  roses  gules;  in  base  a  dyio  mace, 
enclosed  by  the  collar  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, or — Sir  James  Duxb,  Lord  liayor  of  London, 
1848. 

A  [?  verger's]  mace  in  bend  dexter  sur- 

moonted  of  a  pastoral  staff  in  bend  sinister Btui, 

Bnma,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  1539 ;  afterwards  of  Chester,  1542->54. 

The  fr.  Masse  d^artMS  is  a  weapon,  and  somew^t  similar  to 

the  elttb  called  Massue,  the  latter  term  being  in  French  armory 

more  frequently  employed.    See  under  Staff. 

B'or  A  deux  masses  d'armes  en  sautoir  de  sable  li^s  de  gueules— 
Goxnz. 

Mackerel,  (fr.  maekereau:  the  seomher  of  LinneuB):  this 
fish  is  borne  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 

Onles,  three  mackerel,  hanrient  argeni— Macksbsl,  Bomersetshire. 
[Also  by  a  family  at  Norwich.] 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  mackerel  [haurient]  gules,  a  rose 
of  the  field ;  a  chief  cheqny  of  the  first  and  second — VLacbbxdk, 


Made,  Lq.  Matcle,  Maison,  (fr.) :  a  house,  occurs  only 
Madder^Bag.  Bee  Bag  of  Madder,        in  French  arms. 

xmdet  Bale,  Majesty,  In  hit:  said  of  an  eagle 
Ma£^ellan  Qoose.    See  Ooose,  crowned  and  holding  a  sceptre. 

Maiden's  head.    See  Heads.  Mallard.    See  Duek. 

Maintenance,  Cap  oft  q.T.  Mallet.    See  Hammer. 
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Magnet,  or  rather  Magnetic  needls,  is  represented  in  one 
instance,  and  a  Compois^Dtal  in  another. 
A  compass  also  occurs  in  the  hands  of  the 
demi'miner,  which  serves  as  the  crest  of  the 
Company  of  Mnrnts  Eot^l  [Inst.  1568]. 

Ermine,  on  a  bend  azme,  a  magnetic  needle 
pointing  to  the  pole-star  or — ^Pittt,  Ireland. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  engrailed  sable  a  oompass- 
dial  between  four  pheons  or;  a  chief  gales 
charged  with  a  level  staff  enclosed  by  two  doable 
ooal-pioks  of  the  third — ^Flbtchbb,  Derby. 

Magpie,  (fir.  agaoe  or  pie)  :  the  Magpie  and  the  Jag  (fr.  geai) 
are  blazoned  in  several  coats  of  arms,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
proper. 

Argent,  a  eheTton  asare  between  three  magpies  proper— Hobubt. 

Argent,  a  fesse  wa?y  gales  between  three  magpies  proper — 0?bbtov, 
00.  Tork. 

Blagpies  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Plvmbsdon;  OTHBWsiiL; 
Cabiob  ;  Cauhxts  ;  Pstton,  oo.  Lancaster ;  Watebs,  Ireland ;  Kingdom, 
Cornwall ;  Pipja,  Ibid, ;  Jaoxsoit,  oo.  York ;  Hbwbtt,  London  and  York. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  sable  three  jays  or — TssaBAM,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  a  fssse  between  three  jays  sable— Craik. 

Argent,  a  chevron  asore  between  three  jays  proper— Jat,  Devon. 

D'or,  a  trois  agaces,  on  pies  an  natarel,  an  soleil  de  goeoles  pos<  en 
abtme — Dubsui,  Normandiea 

Mallow:  this  plant  occurs  in  one  coat  of  arms,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  name:  sometimes,  however,  they  are  blazoned 
nettle  leaves. 

GKiles,  a  chevron  between  three  sprigs  of  maUow-leaves  argent — 
Malhxrbb. 

Man  :  although  not  found  in  early  arms,  in  later  arms  the 
human  figure  is  found  represented  in  all  varieties.  The  man  in 
armour  has  already  heen  noted  as  frequent,  especially  as  a  sup- 
porter :  no  less  frequent  is  the  Savage,  or,  as  he  is  indifferently 
termed,  the  Wild-man^  or  Wood-man,  a  man  wreathed  about  the 
head  and  loins  with  leaves,  and  generally  carrying  a  duh. 

The  man  is  frequently  represented  naked,  or  sometimes  only 
vested  round  the  loins,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Savage,    The 
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Wakhman,  in  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Wakwick,  would  be 
represented  as  a  soldier.  In  the  armv  of  the  Mivebs'  Goxpaht 
the  miner  is  described  (see  Itine),  but  more  minutely  in  the 
deaoription  of  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  that  Company  (see 
below).  Men  are  also  frequently  referred  to  by  their  nation- 
^ityf  o-g'  <^n  African,  a  Negro  (see  under  Cinnamon),  a  Moor, 
a  Blackamoor,  an  Indian,  a  Belooehee  Soldier,  a  Danish  Warrior, 
ftc.y  &o.  A  man  may  also  be  represented  in  various  positions, 
e.g.  in  one  coat  hanging  on  a  gallows,  8ee  under  Armour,  also 
under  Mead. 

Aznre,  three  woodmen  [sometimM  blazoned  men  of  Kent]  in  feese 
proper  holding  in  their  right  hands  dabs  argent»  in  their  left  esentoheons 
of  the  second  each  charged  with  a  arose  goles — Wood. 

Sable,  three  bars  or ;  on  a  canton  gules  a  demi  woodman  holding  a  olnb 
over  the  dexter  shoalder  gold — Wood,  Devon. 

Sable,  a  wild  man  holding  a  dab  argent— Emlat,  co.  Tork ;  HarL 
MS.  1404,  fo.  154. 

Argent,  a  savage  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow  gnles — BommfAH. 

Per  faaae  azure  and  argent ;  on  the  first  a  demi-sayage  isening  wield- 
mg  a  wooden  mallet  proper ;  on  the  second  three  branches  of  oak  vert 
--SiBxwooD,  Scotland. 

The  field  a  landscape,  the  base  yariegated  with  flowers,  a  man  proper 
vested  roond  his  loins  with  linen  argent,  digging  with  a  spade  all  of  the 
first — Gabbbubbs'  Company  [Inc.  1616]. 

A  castle  triple  towered,  on  the  dexter  side  the  snn  in  its  gloiy,  on  the 
sinister  a  crescent,  on  the  top  of  the  two  front  towers  a  watchman— A 
Seal  of  the  Town  of  Wabwicx. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  yert  an  African  proper  wreathed  ronnd  the  middle 
with  feathers,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a  bow,  and  in  the  sinister  three 
arrows  both  of  the  third— Boupbll,  Ghartham  Park,  East  Qrinstead, 
Snssex. 

A  man  habited  as  an  Indian,  on  his  head  a  cap,  in  the  dexter  hand 
a  long  bow,  in  the  sinister  an  arrow— Ancient  Seal  of  Town  of  Pobt- 
PioHAM  or  Wbst  Looe,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  goatty  de  sang,  a  Danish  warrior  armed  with  a  battle-axe 
in  the  dexter  and  a  sword  in  the  sinister  hand  all  proper — Blackxb, 
Carzickblacker,  co.  Armagh. 

Per  cheyron  aznre  and  argent,  six  crosses  patty  four  and  two  or ;  in 
base  a  Belooehee  soldier  habited  and  armed,  brandishing  a  sword  proper, 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse  caparisoned ;  on  a  chief  silver  the  fortress  of 
Khelat ;  a  canton  charged  with  a  Dooranee  badge — Wiltshibb,  1840. 
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Sable,  a  naked  man  with  amu  extended  proper— Dilsxll,  Earl  of 
Gamwath. 
Sable,  a  naked  man  hanging  on  a  gallows  proper— Dalzisl. 

As  already  said,  the  different  yarieties  of  men  are  more  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  tupporUrs  of  coats  of  arms,  a  few 
examples,  therefore,  are  here  g:iven,  which  speak  for  themselree : 
a  remarkable  one,  yis.  a  stndent  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will 
have  been  noticed  under  Knitting-fram$, 

An  armed  man  with  a  drawn  sword— Balsior. 

Two  men  in  armour — ^Etbb. 

A  European  soldier  of  the  40th  Bengal  native  infantry  and  a  Bengal 
natiye  artilleiy-man— Major-General  Knott. 

A  Chinese  Mandarin,  and  a  Soinde  soldier — ^Pottimobb. 

Two  Highlanders— BfACxxNZin  of  Eilcoy,  co.  Boss. 

Two  Indians  wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle  Tert — Jobhston, 
Aberdeen. 

'^  <^  savages  wreathed  about  the  loins  and  resting  their  exterior  hands 
00.  Yorik.  SpomswooD,  co.  Berwick. 

^*^*^  ^  '**  '^»  ^*fi^»  *"*^  *™^  ^'  *  brownish  colour,  vested  in  a  frock 
Cabigs  ;  CiJiHBTS  \    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^p  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^  holdmg 

oa  cInbs:>S^Oomwall;  l>i^KK,Ihi£     ^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

A  miner.hSW;;^^*'  ^J  *  ^^^  "'^^r  proper,  the  cap,  frock,  and  shoes  argent,  the 

wg«it  tied  above  hi?»*'  *  '•"  ^^^"^  Vankles ;  in  the  sinister  hand  a  fork  aznre 

«  the  dexter  hand  ei^k^  ^*^"  ""*"*  ^  M>rter)- Company  of  Minbes. 

rafter).    Another  miST  T^*  ""V^  "  -^^  the  country  (for  dexter  supporter). 

^di!r^  «d  down  to  ^S^  Normandie.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

a^oled  proper  (for  sinister  snpjt^  P^"^*  occurs  in  ny. 

An  In^^^  ^^*^  ^  *^®  dressW"® '  •ometimes,  )rirme8,  i.e.  M"«n  in  Armour, 
«•«;-*._  .^  ''^^  «>nnd  the  waist  il\  not  seem  to  be  bo  large, 

reen  three  sprigs 

>  occurs  on  one  Eng- 
found  in  early  ar. 


MandralTA  ft  >>*8ented  in  all  va^esMgent  [another  or] 

^  coat  of  ai™.       "''«*'«y«-») :  this  onW  as  frequent, 

O/wnny  of  eiirht  »i         ,  \'**  *''**^''  *"'  ""^  «*«»"•«•  5  •« 

»'Miire  «  dn,  pj^^^  j  Vd  generally  carry.^^  „„,uy  m- 

«»<>  q«iarti«r  d'heni,fae_c„  ""^^  d*««eiitW'n<*d  «<»*«'.  or  8u  «,  „«,  *,. 

•  ""««»«••  Vi  the  case  of  the  bMLy  by  the 

"wwArf  hafted  ■ 
Manchoron ;  qm  * 
'-«*)/or«.rkC^ 


Manacles.    B^  Fettertcck. 
wanchetsi  anainefor«malll<,a«, 

«<«ke8.    See  under  ^«/. 
»»anche,(frO.    SeeJfa««A. 


• 
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Mantle,  (Vmiling,  or  Cappeliiu,  tr.  Zamhregvik) :  tbiadeTiw 
of  the  painter  to  give  prominenoe  to  the  cu&t  of  arms  and  orest 
is  conaidered  in  theoretical 
hereldrr   to   represent   the 
lamirtquin,   or    covering    of 

the    helmet,   to    protect    it  i 

from  the  sua  or  rain.     Some 

antboritiea  contend  it  should  ' 

be  of  the  principal  colour  and 
metal  of  the  bearer's  arms, 
bnt  red  and  white  have  most 
freqoently  been  n^ed  in  Eng- 
land. The  Royal  mantling 
ifaonld  he  of  giild  and  ermine ;  itutit. 

Uiat  of  peers  is  often  of  crimson  (representing  crimson  reWet), 
lined  vith  ermine.     This  kind  of 
mantle  cannot  be  nsed  bj  ladies, 
being  insepariible  from  the  helmet.  ** 

The  Soht  cfettatt,  however,  rosy 
be  used  as  a  mantle  (fr.  mmt^u), 
in  which  sense  it  may  be  borne 
by  all  ranks  or  gentlemen,  and  by 
peeresses,  and  it  is  represented  as 
encircling  the  crest,  if  any,  andUie 
whole  of  the  shield  or  lozenge  with  HuU*. 

its  external  appendages.    The  mantle  may  he^embroidered  on 
the  ontside  with  the  arms,  or  be  powdered  with  heraldic  objects. 

No  man  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight  (or  perhaps  than  a  peer) 
shonld  double  his  manile  vith  ermine. 

Manod,  ol   a   Sont:   larely   ol  aomantelf  iiiappoiadtoobaeaie 

other  aninula,  e.g.  ol  an  Ante-  the  ume  with  a  mantle,  i.e.  a 

lopt,  Ao. ,  a«  the  term  Crined  U  greater  part  ia  ao  obaonred :  (ao- 

more  treqaentlj  naed.  eocding    to    aome  —  part;   per 

Mangonel.    See  Sling.  chetrOD  eitending  to  the  top  of 

Mantel^,   {b-) :   while  tha  Chapi  the  eacntcheon).     Not,  howerer, 

(q.T.)  ia  aappoaad  to  obaonre,  aa  uaed  in  an;  Engliab  aima. 

«ritha)iood,apartof  theabield,  Man-tiger.    B««  Satyr. 
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Maple^ree :  tliii  has  been  observed  but  in  one  coat  of 
arms. 
Argent,  three  maplee  sable— Bat. 

Marigold,  (fr.  fimr  de  iouei):  this  is  more  frequent  than 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  equally  common  in  French  arms. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  coat  of  arms  a  Fi'Meh  marigold 
is  specified. 

Pean,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  or,  between  three  sqmrrels  sejant  argent, 
each  holding  a  marigold  slipped  proper,  a  stag's  head  erased  aanxe 
between  two  f onntainB  also  proper—  Smith,  Lydiate,  oo.  Lancaster. 

Azure,  a  horse  passant  argent  bridled  gules  between  three  marigolds  or 
— MoBBCBorr,  Churchill,  co.  Oxford. 

Gules,  a  cherron  or  between  three  marigolds  of  the  last  stalked  and 
leaved  vert — GoiJ)if4N,  Sandford. 

Or,  on  a  ohevron  azure  between  three  French  marigolds  slipped  proper 
two  lions  respectant  of  the  first — TrssBit,  London,  1687. 

D'aznr,  a  trois  souds  d*or — Hbbxss,  Pioardie. 

D'argent,  an  chevron  de  gnenles  acoompagn^  de  trois  soods  de  mSma 
fenill^s  et  sontenos  de  sinople— Robin. 

Marquess:  the  second  order  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
being  below  a  duke,  but  above  an  earl.  The  title  seems  to 
have  been  originally  given  to  certain  officers  to  whom  was 
committed  the  government  of  the  Marches,  or  borders  of  Wales. 
We  find  the  word  Marehio  used  in  this  sense  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  first  Marquess  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word  was  Robert  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  elevation 
for  life  to  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  by  King  Richard  II.  (in 
the  year  1386)  gave  no  small  o£fence  to  the  earls,  who  were 
obliged  to  yield  him  precedence.  In  Sept.  1397,  the  same  king 
made  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Marquess  of  Dorset, 
which  title  was  taken  from  him  in  the  next  reign.  The  oldest 
existing  marquisate  is  that  of  Winchester,  created  by  Eing 
Edw.  YI.  in  1551.    A  special  eoronet  belongs  to  the  Marquess. 


Marcassin.    See  Boar.  having  the  lower  parts  of  a  fish, 

March^,  (old  fr.) :  for  the  cow*s  e.g.  a   Lion  marined    for  Sea 

hoof.  Lion,  q.v. 

Marined,    (fr.   marini):   a  term  Marlet,  Marlion,  Merlicn.      See 

fandfolly  applied  to  any  beast  MartUL 
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Marshalling  ia  the  art  of  arranging  Kveral  coats  of  ama  ia 
one  ahieldi,  fur  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  alliance!  of  a  family. 

Before  marshalling  was  introdnced  rare  instances  occor  of 
arou  em^oted,  i.e.  when  an  addition  of  a  portion  of  the  arms  of 
a  wife  has  been  made  to  those  of  the  husband.  The  instance 
usnally  quoted  (though  of  most  donbtM  aathority)  is  that  of 
Henry  II.  taking  an  additional  lion  upon  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Quienne. 

tt.  Impaling.  The  simplest  and  earliest  way  of  placing  the 
arms  of  a  husband  and  wife  was  side  by  ' 
side.  Shields  thus  placed  are  said  to  be  \ 
aeeoUei,  or  in  eoUaUrtU  poiitioH.  Con- 
temporary with  this  practice,  but  oon- 
tinuing  much  longer,  was  the  custom  of 
impaling  anna  by  dimidiation,  the  dexter 
.  half  of  the  hnsband's  onus  being  joined  to  the  sinister  half  of 
the  wife's. 

This  was  much  pmctiBed  about  the  time  of  King  Edward  I. 
The  arms  of  Ajlmer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  -and  Montgomery,  and  Mary 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Gay  de  Chastillon, 
may  be  taken  aa  an  example.  They 
are  home  by  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
founded  by  the  latter  in  1343. 

Bairy  ol  ten  ai^mt  and  sEnre,  ovsr  all  tan 
maillatf  in  oile  galea,  lor  YiLaiicB. 

Tair,  three  pallets  gules,  on  a  ehief  or,  a 
label  of  three  pmnta  aznre,  tor  arma  borne        Vxuiioi— Cvutiluoi. 
bjCEunuiOH. 

In  some  cases  the  husband's  arms  only  were  dimidiated,  the 
wife's  being  borne  entire.  The  impalement,  whether  of  whole 
or  dimidiated  anna,  was  referred  to  by  Heralds  as  Baron  *iFtmm«. 

Marquet^,  (b.):  spotted,  need  of  b;  the  Sovereign  at  will.  William 

aUvNt.     Sea  nndei.  Salmon.  the    ConqQeror    appointed    the 

Mara.  (1.)  Theplanetarynametor  Earle  ol  Hereford  and  Arimdel 

QuUt.   (S.)  AstroQomioalsignaL  Marshals  of  England,  bat  in  1873 

See  Lttten,  theofSoeotEarlUanbalwaian- 

Marahali  a  title  formerly  granted  neied  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk. 
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An  eaily  iDBtetice  of  dimMiation,  tboagh  rudely  represented, 
occurs  on  a  brass  in  Stanton  Harconrt  Charch, 
Oxfordshire,  which  commemorates  Sir  Richard 
Harconrt  (ob.  1330),  who  married  Uargaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bbkb  of  Eresby. 

OnleB,  two  bars  or  {for  Hiboovbt)  Impaled  with 
gniss,  m  oroas  molins  [or  saiosU;]  argent  (Iot  Bbu).      lUungM— Bna. 

DimidJstion  in  many  cases,  howerer,  was  found  incoDvenient, 
and  was  exchanged  for  impaltnff  the  coats  entire,  thongh  bor- 
dnres,  trestnres,  and  orles  were  usnaliy  omitted  (as  tbey  an 
still}  on  the  side  neztthe  line  of  impalement. 

As  an  instances  of  impaling  an  example 
from  the  arms  in  Donshester  Ohnrch,  Ox- 
fordshire, is  given. 

Ssble,  a  Han  rampaut  argent  oiowned  or,  tor 

Or,  a  soltire  engrailed  sable,  for  BuirsroukT. 

In  a  few  early  instances,  in  which  the  bkiati— BornnoraT. 
wife  was  of  much  higher  rank  than  the  hnsbaad,  her  anna 
were  placed  upon  the  dexter  side ;  a  seal  of  John  of  Ghent,  as 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  is  an  example. 

"When  the  wife  is  an  heiress  (even  in  expectation]  it  is  now 
cnstemary  for  the  husband  to  bear  her  arms  upon  an  McutthMit 
of  pretetiM;  but  it  is  evident  that  nntil  the  husband  has  isane 
by  the  heiress,  and  until  the  death  of  her  fiither,  he  should 
merely  impale  her  arms;  because  until  then  he  cannot  transmit 
her  inheritance  to  bis  posterity.  Instances  might  be  cited  of 
husbands  bearing  their  wives'  arms  both  upon  an  escntchetm 
of  pretence  over  their  own,  and  also  as  an  impalement. 

Hany  modern  heralds  condemn  the  practice  of  a  knight  im- 
paling the  arms  of  bis  wife  wilbiu  the  garter  or  collar  of  hit 
order,  but  there  are  many  precedents  for  so  doing.  The  widow 
of  a  knight,  though  she  continues  to  impale  the  arms  of  her 
deceased  husband  in  a  lozenge,  must  of  course  relinquish  hia 
insignia  of  knighthood. 

When  a  man  marries  a  second  wife,  he  should  certainly  cease 
to  impale  the  arms  of  the  first.     Some,  however,  hare  thoaght 
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prt^erto  impnlebotb,  which  majrhedoneintwo  wayi,  HSahevii 
io  th«  annexed  cats  (figa.  1, 3),  thebendahewing  the  positioiiof 


7uloiu  nodM  orimpallnt  mra 

the  moD'a  uns,  and  the  nnmerala  those  of  his  wivee.  The 
other  fignies  shew  how  the  aims  of  three,  Ave,  and  seven  wivea 
might  hare  been  borne,  or  at  least  represented.  When  a  widow 
of  a  peer  marries  a  second  time,  her  second  husband  impales 
her  paternal  arms  only. 

Bishops,  deana,  heads  of  colleges,  and  kings  of  anns,  impale 
the  insignia  of  their  offices  with  their  own  arms,  giving  the 
dtxUr,  as  the  place  of  honour,  to  the  former. 

i.  Quartering.  Arms  may  be  juarttrtd  for  several  reasons. 
First,  a  sovereign  quarters  the  enaigns  of  hie  several  states, 
generally  giving  the  precedence  to  the  most  ancient,  nnlesa  it 
be  inferior  to  some  other.  The  first  English  monaroh  who 
bore  qoartered  arms  was  Edward  III.,  who  assumed, — 

Azure,  letaSa  of  fletu-dc-lTi  or  (for  Fkuob) 
in  1340,  three  years  after  his  taking  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
his  mother,  in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  crown  of  France, 
being  danghter  and  heiress  of  Philip  the  Fair.    He  is  said  to 
have  set  the  example  to  others. 

The  arms,  however,  of  Castiie  and  Leon  are  quarterly  (see 
aitU,  onder  CaitU),  and  are  sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Edward  I.,  who  died  1296,  and  thus  afford  an  earlier 
example.  Again,  in  the  Inrentory  of  the  goods  of  Humphrey 
de  Bobnn,  Earl  of  Hereford,  taken  in  1322,  we  find— 

IB  DeDgleteire  et 


Alt  early  instance  of  qnartering  anns  ia  that  of  John  Hastings, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  mairied  Eing  Edwud's  youngest  dangh* 
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ter  Margaret,  and  died  1375.    Their  anna  are  emblaaooed  upon 

the  north  side  of  the  king's  tomb  at  Westminster : — 

Qnarterly,  1  and  4,  or,  a  mannoh  gales,  Habtinob.  2  and  8,  barzy  of 
twelve,  argent  and  azure,  oyer  all  eight  martlets  in  orle  gules — ^VaiiBROI, 
hnpaUng  1  and  4  France  ancient,  2  and  8  England,  being  the  arms  of 
bis  wife. 

Feudal  Arms  are  sometimes  quartered  bj  subjectsi  as  arms  of 
dominion  are  by  princes ;  and  an  augmentation  is  sometimes  so 
borne.  But  the  most  common  reason  for  quartering  is  to  shew 
what  heiresses  have  married  into  the  family. 

An  elected  king,  or  one  succeeding  under  any  special  arrange- 
ment,  generally  places  his  hereditary  arms  upon  an  inesoutcheon 
over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions,  as  did  theEmperorsof  Germany, 
and  as  William  of  Orange  did,  when  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.    This  has  been  the  usage  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  YIII.  for  the  husband,  if  he  acquired  any  great 
possession  throngh  his  wife,  to  quarter  her  arms  with  hia 
own,  and  even  to  place  them  in  the  first  quarter ;  or  sometimes 
to  give  her  arms  alone ;  or,  reversing  modem  usage,  to  give  her 
arms  and  others,  bearing  his  own  in  an  escutcheon  surtout. 

The  rules  attending  the  Quartering  of  arms  are  somewhat 
complicated,  and  vary  according  to  the  attendant  circumstances. 
The  general  principle  is  that  when  a  man  marries  an  heiress, 
all  the  issue  of  that  marriage  are  entitled  to  bear  both  the 
maternal  and  paternal  coat  quartered;  also  the  quarteringa  to 
which  the  mother  may  be  entitled,  so  that  an  escutcheon  may 
be  charged  with  the  arms  of  any  number  of  fiftmilies.  Indeed 
in  an  achievement  of  the  Kviohtlst  family,  in  the  hall  at 
Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  there  are  834  quarterings. 

The  manner  in  which  quarterings  are  acquired  will  be  best 
shewn  by  an  example.  One  is  therefore  given  in  the  three 
plates  annexed,  and  the  frontispiece,  which  are  derived  from 
a  pedigree  of  the  Willoughbt  family  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  attention  to  the  following  examples 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  system  will  be  obtained  than  by  printing 
any  code  of  regulations. 
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I. 

Sir  Philip  M&bmion,  Ent.,  nst.  dxea  temp.  B.  Jo. 
«B  Joan,  daughter  and  coheireBB  of  Sir  Hugh,  Baron  of  Eilpbok. 
Sir  P.  M.  bore  the  paternal  arms  alone,  yia.  Vair,  a  fesee  gnlee,  iretty 
argent.  The  anna  of  his  wife  (whioh,  aooording  to  modem  praetioe, 
wonid  be  borne  upon  an  eaeatoheon  of  pretence)  were  Sable,  a  sword  in 
pale,  point  downward,  argent,  hilt  and  pomel  or.  The  ladj  being  an 
heiress,  this  ooat  descended  to  her  children. 

n. 

JoAX,  danghter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Philip  HiASiaoir 
B  Sir  Alex.  Fsinui,  Ent. 
The  arms  of  Sir  A.  F.  were  Or,  a  cross  patonce  gales.    His  wife  being 
a  eoheirefls  of  the  families  of  Marmion  and  Kilpeck,  bore,  or  by  later 
usage  might  have  borne,  their  arms  quarterly. 

m. 

Sir  Baldwin  Fbetilb,  Ent.  son  and  heir 

«  Maude,  danghter  of  ...  .  BBynsBVz. 

He  inherited  the  arms  of  Freoile  from  his  father,  and  those  of  Marmiott 

end  Kilpeck  from  his  mother.    As  his  wife  was  not  an  heiress,  the  ooat 

of  Devereux  (Argent,  a  fesse  gnles,  in  chief  three  torteanz)  was  impaled 

by  him  daring  her  lifetime  only,  after  whioh  the  family  of  Frevile  had 

nothing  farther  to  do  with  it. 

IV. 

Sir  Baldwin  Fbitile,  Ent.,  Baron  of  Henley  in  Arden,  son  and  heir 
»  EuzABSTH,  d.  and  coh.  of  John  de  Moumtfobtb,  Baron  of  Beandeaert. 

The  quarters  belonging  to  this  Sir  B.  F.  were  the  same  as  those  of  his 

father,  without  any  addition.    His  wife  inherited  the  arms  of  MountforU 

(Bendy  of  ten,  or  and  azure),  De  la  Plaunehe  (Argent,  billett6  sable,  a  lion 

rampant  of  the  last,  crowned  or),  and  Haversham  (Azure,  a  fesse  between 

six  cross  crosslets  argent). 

V. 

Sir  Baldwin  Fbeyili,  Ent.,  Lord  of  Henley  in  Arden,  son  and  heir 

»  . . .  daughter  of  . . .  Lord  Stiunos. 
This  Sir  B.  F.  was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  the  following  quarters — 
Frevile,  Marmion,  Kilpeck,  Mountfarte,  De  la  Plaunehe,  and  Havereham, 
His  wife's  arms  (Argent,  two  lions  passant  gules,  armed  and  langued 
azure)  were  borne  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Devereux. 

Marteau,  (fr.):  a  large  hanmier     Martin.    B^SwaVUno. 

used  by  smiths.  Mart  re,  (fr.):   the  marten.    See 

M artel.    See  Hammer,  WeaeeU 

Marten.    See  WeaeeL  Martyr.    See  SairU. 
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VI. 

Sir  Baldwin  Frstils,  Ent.,  Lord  of  Henley  in  Arden,  Bon  and  beir. 
■i  Joios,  d.  and  cdh.  of  John,  Lord  Buttstoubt,  of  Welley  CaBtle. 

His  mother  not  being  an  heiress,  he  bore  his  father's  qnsrtets  withont 
any  addition.  His  lady  inherited  the  arms  of  BtUtetovrt  (Or,  a  saltire 
engrailed  sable),  Dudley  (alias  Somerie,  or,  two  lions  passant  aanre,  armed 
and  langaed  gales),  and  De  la  Z<mehe  (Gules,  ten  bezants,  4,  3, 2, 1), 
which  desoended  to  her  posterity. 

vn. 

Maboabbt,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fbxtilub,  Ent. 
-1  Sir  Hugh  Willouohbt,  of  Willoaghby  on  the  Wold,  Ent. 

Sir  H.  W.  bore  the  paternal  arms  (Or,  on  two  ban  gules,  three  water- 
bongets  argent)  alone.  His  lady  inherited  FreviUt  jtfarmiofi,  Ki^^k, 
MowUforte,  De  la  Platmehe,  Eavenhamt  ButteUmrt^  Dudley,  and  De  la 
Zouehe, 

vm. 

Biohard  Wxllouohbt,  Esq.,  son  and  heir,  ob.  s.  p.  1471. 

He  bore  the  aims  of  Willoughbyj  followed  by  the  qoarters  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother.  His  arms,  as  represented  in  the  plate  (see 
frontispiece),  afford  an  example  of  the  achievement  of  an  esqnire  com- 
plete, viz.  shield,  helmet,  mantle,  crest,  and  motto. 

Stained  glass  in  the  windows  and  brasses  on  the  floora  of 
churches  often  afford  much  assistance  in  determining  family 
connectionB  through  the  marshalling  of  the 
arms.  Annexed  are  the  arms  as  emblazoned 
upon  the  brass  at  Winwick,  Lancashire,  of 
Sir  Peter  Legh,  who  died  1527;  but  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  relinquished 
his  secular  position  for  the  priestly  office,  so 
that  he  is  represented  wearing  a  chasuble 
over  his  armour,  but  over  the  former  a  shield 
is    represented   bearing   seven  quarterings.  imk. 

They  are  respectively : — 

1.  Argent,  a  cross  sable,  in  the  dexter  chief  quarter  a  fleor-de-lis  of 
the  second — H^idock. 

2.  Gnles,  a  cross  engrailed  argent— Noblbt  [afterwards  taken  by  Leqh.] 
8.  [7  Aznre]  a  chevron  between  three  cross  crosslets  [7  or] — Unknown. 
4.  Argent,  a  mallet  sable,  charged  on  one  point  (?)  with  a  bezant^ 

ASHTOV. 
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5.  Vert,  a  orou  floiy  or — Botdbui. 

6.  Lozengy  argent  and  sable— Caorr  of  Dalton. 

7.  Azure,  a  cheYron  argent  between  three  ooyered  enps  or— Fascx- 

ILTOH. 

I. 

Bobert  LnoB  of  Adlington,  eo.  Chester. 

>-  Maud  (second  wife)  daughter  and  eoheiress  of  Sir  Thurston  Noblbt, 

Lord  of  Norley,  dtc,,  and  heiress  to  Botdbll. 

The  anna  of  this  Bobert  Iieigh  were  Azure,  two  bars  argent,  ow  all 
a  bend  oompony  or  and  gules.  His  marriage  was  so  great  a  matoh  that 
the  family,  now  or  later,  relinquished  their  own  arms,  and  took  those 
of  (2)  Norley  instead.  It  seems  that  by  this  marriage  were  brought  in 
the  arms  of (8),  AihUm  (4),  and  BaydeU  (5). 

n. 

Piers  LnoB  of  Hanley,  beheaded  1899 
K  Margaret  (first  wife),  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Daniers, 
Lord  of  Grappenhall  and  Brone,  widow  of  Sir  John  Sayage. 

The  Leighs  did  not  quarter  the  arms  of  Daniers.  Probably  they 
neyer  got  the  lands. 

ni 

Bir  Piers  LsroH,  dain  at  Aginoourt,  1415. 

s  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Gilbert  Haydock,  Lord  of 

Haydoek  and  of  many  other  manors. 

This  match  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Leighs  gaye 
the  arms  of  Haydock  the  first  place  in  their  shield. 

IV. 

Sir  Piers  LnoB,  knighted  by  Biohard  Duke  of  Tork,  at  Wakefield,  1460, 
-i  Margaret,  daughter  (not  heiress)  of  Sir  Biohaid  Molineuz. 

V. 

Piers  LsiOH,  ob.  1468,  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

-i  Mabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Croft,  Lord  of  Dalton  and 
Claghtop,  and  heiress  to  her  mother,  who  was  heiress  of  . . .  Freckelton. 

By  this  match  came  in  the  arms  of  Croft  (6),  and  Freckelton  (7). 
Their  arrangement  in  the  shield  upon  the  brass  is  anomalous ;  but  such 
anomalies  are  not  unfrequent. 

''Ladies often,"  says  Haines  (p.  cxiii.),  "bore  arms  on  their 
dressesy  usually  those  of  their  husbands  on  their  mantles  .or 
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cloaks,  and  their  own  on  their  kirtles  or  gowns,  as  at  Card- 

ington,  Beds,  e.  1530;   hut  after  the  fifteenth  century  their 

own  are  more  fiequently  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  mantle, 

their  hushands'  bearings  occnpying  the 

dexter.    The  brass  of  Elizabeth  Efetet, 

1618,  at  Eastington,  Gloucestershire,  is 

a  good  example  of  a  lady  in  an  heraldic 

mantle."  The  six  quarters  represent  the 

families  of  1.  Enbybt,  2.  Gsoicwell,  8. 

Tatebshall,  4.  Gatlhy,  5.Ba8sxt,  and  6. 

BisHOPsnoir. 

When- the  number  of  coats  to  which 
a  person  is  entitled  is  an  odd  one  he 
usually  fills  up  the  last  quarter  by  re- 
peating the  first.  The  royal  arms  brought 
into  any  family  by  an  heiress  (and  there 
are  more  such  cases  than  might  be  sup- 
posed) are  sometimes  placed  in  the  first 
quarter,  so  e.g.  they  were  borne  by  Car- 
dinal Pole. 

If  a  man  marries  two  or  more  heiresses 
successively,  the  arms  of  each  will  descend  only  to  her  own 
children. 

When  a  man  bears  a  double  surname  (e.g.  DTXE-AcLAjm) 
it  is  the  practice  for  his  first  quarter  to  contain  the  arms  per* 
taining  to  those  names  quarterly,  and  for  the  second  to  contain 
his  own  paternal  coat.  This,  however,  is  a  modem  usage,  and, 
as  it  seems,  not  a  very  good  one. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  to  avoid  confusion  by  marshalling  too 
great  a  number  of  coats  in  one  escutcheon,  to  select  a  few  of 
the  principal,  leaving  out,  for  example,  the  secondary  quarters 
brought  in  by  heiresses.  Many  families  entitled  to  a  hundred 
or  more  quarters  nse  but  four,  e.g.  Howard,  Duke  of  I^orfolk, 
has  done  so  for  many  generations. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  quartered  arms  may 
be  borne  on  banners,  surcoats,  and  official  seals,  just  as  single 
coats  are. 
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Martlet,  (ft.  M*rUU»,  pouibly^  the  diminutirs  of  (lie  nurula, 
wurtt,  or  blukbird] :  ■  bird  resembling 
s  nrsUow,  with  thighi  but  no  risible 
legs.  The;  form  a  very  common  bearing, 
being  foTind  in  early  Bolls,  and  are  aa  com- 
mon in  French  arms  u  in  English.  They 
may  be  of  any  tincture,  even  of  trmint  (sec 
example  nndei  Crtteent),  and  are  very  fre- 
quently represented  in  orlt  (q.T.),  It  is 
naed  also  aa  the  difftrtnu  ot  the  fourth 


Qolea,  •  tesM  between  ni  ntutleta  or— Bbutceud,  Foviek,  to.  Woro. 

Sable,  a  martlet  ai^ent — Adihb,  oo.  Fembioke. 

Boger  ie  Uiblbi,  barrfe  d'argent  et  de  goals,  a  la  boidnrs  d'ainre  et 
merlota  d'or  en  la  bordor— Boll,  temp.  Hn.  in. 

Sire  Boeer  de  Watxtii,i.,  d«  argent  a  iij  cherronl    j 
de  gonlea,  a  on  merelot   da    table — Boll,   tamp. 
Sii.Il. 

Sire  Henri  de  ArnLBi  de  ainre  a  vj  mereloi  da 

Honaire  TxKPin  d'argent  Hue  ehareron  de  galea 
oiiH  troii  merletta  dn  sable— Boll,  temp.  &».  m. 

Aigent,  fire  toEilB  oonjoiDed  io  tsaee  gnlea,  in  dhial 
two  maitletta  reepeeting  caA  other — Diuaxm. 

Honmre  de  Fbmwuu,  port  d'aigent,  oMet  gnlei,  a  t]  meiletti 
•t  I'antre  [te.  oonnterebaDgedl— iMd. 

Msscle,  (fr.  maeh):  a  lozenge  voided : 
temp.  Henry  III.  tbey  are  blazoned  aa  faux 
lotntgM,  Uasclea  are  sapposed  to  represent 
the  links  which  composed  cbain  armour. 
When  the  mascles  touch  each  other,  as 
ahewn  in  the  engraving  annexed,  they 
should  (now)  be  blazoned  as  conjoined. 
Hascles  ao  arranged  generally  extend  to 
the  edges  of  the  escutcheon,  or  nearly  so. 
The  first  three  examples  shew  the  variation 
of  blazon  for  the  same  arms. 

Le  Conte  de  Wmcaasna,  de  goules  a  six  masoles  d* 
oban^ — Boll,  temp.  Haa.  HL 
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Le  Comte  do  Wixchbstbb,  de  goules  poudre  a  Umx  loaenges  d'or— 
Another  Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  III. 

Le  Goante  de  WnroxsTBB,  de  gonles  a  Tii  lozenges 
d'or — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Gnles,  seven  nuiBoles  conjoined,  8,  8,  1,  or — 
Boger  Db  Quikot,  Earl  of  Winton. 

Sir  Johan  de  Gtsb,  de  gonles  a  vi  maaolea  de 
veer  e  nn  quarter  de  or — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent,  between  three  masoles 
or,  as  many  oinquefoilfl  of  the  first — Pubtzb,  Suf- 
folk [Comptroller  of  the  Kayy,  1785].  puKTie. 

Masculy  would  appear  in  some  few  cases  to  haye  been  used 
as  synonymous  with  hsmgy ;  since  the  form  '  o  mascles  voidies' 
occurs,  and  a  comparison  of  the  different  blazoning  of  the  same 
arms  in  one  case  points  in  this  direction;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  charges  in  the  arms  of  the  *  Earl  of  Exht  '  were  drawn 
as  tnatclei.  Still  in  many  cases  the  term  probably  had  its  pre* 
sent  meaning. 

Guillemea  de  Fbbibbbs.  . .  de  annes  yermeiUes  ben  armis,  0  maaoles 
de  or  del  champ  yoidies — Boll  of  CabbiiAYBbock. 

Sire  Allisandre  de  Fbbwt£Lb,  d'or,  a  nne  eroys  masde  de  tot  e  de 
gonlys — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  XL 

Sire  Bandewyne  de  Frbwtllb,  d'or,  a  one  eroys  de  gonlis  a  lea 
mascles  de  ver — Ihid, 

Monsire  Baldwin  de  Fbbyill,  port  les  armes  de  Latymer  [i.e.  gules  a 
one  crois  patey  or]  a  dnq  loisanes  de  yerre  en  la  crols — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 

William  le  Blond,  mascnle  d'or  et  de  noir — ^BoU,  temp.  Hbh.  IIL 

Le  Conte  de  Kairt,  ma80Ql6e  de  yerr^e  ei  de  gonles—IMd. 

Sir  Toham  de  Bbzox,  masde  d*argent  e  de  sable-^BoU,  temp.  Ed.IL 
Le  bon  Bidhart  de  la  Bokblb  .  .  .  Masde  de  gonles  et  de  ermine. 
Cil  ot  son  esou  fait  portraire  ^U  of  CarlaTerok. 

Grosses  and  other  ordinaries  may  be  formed  of  mascles  as  of 
fusils  and  lozenges,  and  although  some  contend  that  a  fuse 
tnasele  or  maseuly  should  begin  and  end  with  a  half,  and  that 
otherwise  it  will  be  so  many  mascles  eonjoined  in  fesse^  the 
distinction  can  scarcely  be  sustained  by  facts. 

Sire  Geffrey  de  Aubemablb,  de  gonles  orosule  de  or  a  one  bende  mas- 
dee  de  ermyne — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 
Sire  Henri  Fauoonbbboe,  de  argent  a  ij  barres  mascle  de  sable — Ibid, 
Ermine,  a  fesse  masonly  gules  [elsewhere  fiye  masdes  in  fesse  gnles; 
and  fiye  fusils  in  fesse  gules  pierced] — ^Huttor. 
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Masculyn :  thera  is  a  carioas  figure  compoBed  of  a  dngle 
roaeole  with  the  ends  temuoatiQg  in  fieurs- 
de-lis,  to  which  the  name  seema  to  have 
been  gi-rea  in  one  inrtanoe  of  a  mateiUj/it 
JUut-dt-Hti  (i.q.  ,^niry). 

Asue,  a  masanlTn  fl«Di-de-lyBJ  or,  wlthla  aid 
withont  llTe  joimg  m«n'B  heads  oonped  aigBot 
nined  oi— Heiuy  Uah,  Bp.  of  Sodor  and  llan, 
IHB-Se  [Harl.  MS.  6846]. 

Masoned,  (Fr.moponn^:  atermnwdtode-  Hut. 

tcribe  the  linea  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  stones  in  a  building, 
ItiBSometimeiappliedto  the  field,  bat  more    i 
freqaently  to  a  eattU,  iouvr,  or  wali,  q.T.        I 

Argent,  masoned  sable,  a  ehiet  embattled  of 
the  last,  [otherwise  sable,  an  embattled  wall 
throughout  argent,  masoned  of  the  lint] — Bbi- 
■BLL,  Devon. 

Ai^ent,  masonnf  and  on  a  eblef  ainre,  a  deml- 
Uon  issoant  oi— Baiw,  Bp.ol  Uandaff,  1S79-170S. 

Ooles,  a  Iret  sable  masoned  argent — Bvbxksim. 

Matches,  roll  of ;    the  match   formerly 
naed  for  the  dieoharge  of  fize-amu  waa  kept  ii 
a  roU,  aa  exhibited  is  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  feose  gales  between  two  rolla  ol  matobMi 
aable,  kindled  proper — Lsxt,  oo.  Cambridge. 

Argent,  on  a  fesae  gnlss  between  two  roUa  of  matohea  / 
aable  fired  proper  a  martlet  of  the  Deld-^Lin,  Hnnta. 

Matchlock:  a doabtful  fignre  which  hai been 
blazoned  matehloek,  hill-head,  pUvghihart,   and    BoUonuteiMSk 
ereutnt.     Probably  what   waa    intended   by  the 
fignre  is  a  rest  far  the  gnn  when  firing  it,  and  not 
the  gnn  itself,  to  which  that  name  is  given. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  between  three  matchlocks  sable t 

IlVTKRSBO^ 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  and  in  chief  a  matchlock 
aable — Cosinoe,  TTighiLm  Barrow. 

Sable,  on  a  oheTron  argent,  between  three  matchlocln 
[piolola]  or,  as  manj  roses  gnlea  barbed  vert  seeded  at—B-onxst. 
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Maunch,  (fr.  tnanchs) :  an  ancient  ilewe  found  as  a  freqnent 
device  in  the  earliest  rolls  of  arms.  Sometimes  in  Prenoh 
arms  it  is  called  manche  mal  taillde,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  an  ordinary  sleeve.  Generally 
but  one  mauncke  is  borne.  No  doubt  the 
three  little  manehes  [manehelles']  are  allusiye 
to  the  name  of  Mansel. 

Beinauld  de  Moun,  de  gonles  oy  img  manohe 
d*argent — Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  in. 

Sire  Bobert  Thont,  de  argent  a  one  maimoh  de         B.  m  Monr. 
gooles — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Monsire  de  Hastings  port  d'or  a  uie  manche 
de  gales — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

Monsire  de  Moun,  gules  a  one  manche  d'ermin 
—Ibid. 

Gales,  a  maanch  ermine,  with  a  hand  proper, 
holding  a  flear-de-lis  or — MoHUM,Earl  of  Somerset. 

Or,  a  maonoh  gules— Hastinqs,  Oxfordshire, 

Argent,  a  maanch  sable — Hastikos,  Leicester. 

Argent,  three  sleeyes  erect  sable — Blaxm, 

Sable,  a  hand  proper  holding  a  flear-de-lis  and 
vested  in  a  maanch  issoing  from  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  or — Cbxeb. 

Argent,  an  anchor  azare  surmoanted  by  a  maanch  sable  charged  with 
three  crosses  patty  of  the  field — Golpotb. 

Argent,  three  maanches  sable;  [another  Argent,  a  chevron  between 
three  maanches  sable] — Manssl. 

D*or  Ik  one  manohe  mal  taill^  de  gaeales — ^Dasting,  Normandie. 

D*or  Ik  trois  manehes  mal  taiU^  de  gaeales — Cohd<  db  Cosvt, 
Champagne. 

Medal :  in  later  coats  of  arms  of  very  debased  heraldry 
special  medals  or  medallions^  claspB,  &c.y  granted  for  services  in 
war  have  been  frequently  adopted.  Sometimes  a  coin  is  in- 
troduced, e.g.  a  pagoda  (i.e.  a  Madras  coin),  and  in  one  old 


MoHinr. 


Massacre,  (fr.) :  a  stag's  head  and 
horns  affronty.     See  Deer. 

Masse,  (fr.) :  Maee, 

Massue,  (fr.) :  a  large  dab  or 
Mace.  See  also  Club  under  Staff. 

Mastiff.    See  Dogm 

Mast.    See  Ship. 


Masur^,  fr.  «»  in  ndnt. 
Mattock;  Iq.  Hammer. 
May-flowers.    See  Hawthorn, 
Medallion.    See  MedaL 
Meir^,  or  MeirSe.    See  PoteiU. 
Melting  Pot    Bee  Founder's  fur^ 
naee. 


MBDAL — merchant's  MARE, 
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instance  what  is  called  a  penny-^ard  pmny.  This  is  a  coin 
which  is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Penyard  Castle,  near  Boss, 
Herefordshire. 

Qr,  a  lion  rampant  gnles,  a  canton  of  the  last,  thez^on  pendant  from 
a  mural  crown  of  the  first  a  riband  of  the  second  fimbriated  azure, 
a  representation  of  the  gold  medal  and  dasp  presented  for  services  in 
the  Peninsnlar  War — ^Magdohau),  Perth. 

Erminois,  on  an  eagle  displayed  doable  headed  gales  an  eastern 
erovn  or;  a  chief  yert  charged  with  pendant  from  a  chain  two 
oyal  medallions  in  pale,  the  one  bearing  Arabic  characters  and  the  other 
a  dagger  in  fesse,  blade  wavy,  point  downwards,  the  dexter  in  relief  gold 
—Sir  Thomas  S.  BArrLss,  Lieatenant-Qo?emor  of  Java,  Ac. 

Gales,  two  estoiles,  in  chief  argent  a  lion  passant;  in  base  or  on 
a  chief  of  the  second  a  wreath  of  laorel  vert,  enclosing  two  swords  in 
saltire  proper,  pomels  and  hilts  or ;  in  chief  the  medal  for  Waterloo^ 
McIhhss,  Charlton  Kings,  co.  Gloaoester. 

Argent,  three  palets  gales  on  a  chief  asore  as  many  martlets  of  the 
first  with  a  canton  of  the  second  charged  with  the  medal  presented  to 
him  by  the  East  India  Company  proper-**MABTnf , 
Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

Azore,  two  swords  in  saltire  argent  ....  on 
a  chief  ermine  a  hee  volant  between  two  star  pa- 
godas proper — Blades,  Bheriff  of  London,  1812. 

Azare,  three  penny-yard  pence  proper  [i.e. 
argent] — Spkhom.  Penny-yard  penny. 

Merchant's  Mark:  since  those  engaged  in  trade  were  not 
formerly  allowed  to  bear  arms,  the  merchants  adopted  '  marks,' 
often  composed  of  their  initials  or  other  special  letters  inter- 
twined, and  sometimes  other  deyices  intermingled ;  and,  though 
contrary  to  mle,  they  placed  them  in  shields  and  sometimes 
marshalled  them  with  arms.    The  subject  of  merchants'  marks, 


Membered,  (fr.  mcmbri):  refers 
to  the  legs  of  birds  argent,  and 
to  the  talons  and  tongaes  of  beasts 
of  prey. 

Mdme,  De,(fr.):  of  the  same  tino- 
tore.  In  English  blazon,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  repetition,  osoally 
the  expression  *of  the  first'  or 
'  of  the  second '  is  employed. 


Menu,  fr.  «  small  and  fibae,  e.g. 
meitu-vair,  the  old  form  of  mini- 
ver applied  to  a  far.  See  Vaire  ; 
also  a  menue  hurlure  is  foond  ■» 
harrulet  (qv.)  as  distingoished 
from  gro9€  burlure,  used  in  the 
same  roU  and  «  bar. 

Mercury.  The  planetary  name 
for  Purpure, 
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A  Mtnhuirt  Mmrk. 


3^ 


found  88  they  are  frequently  in  stained  glass,  on  brasses  and 

carved  in  wood  and  stone,  is  too  wide  a 

subject  to  treat  in  a  short  article ;  besides 

which  they  scarcely  come  under  the  head 

of  heraldry.    One  example  is  given,  which 

is  characteristic  of  yery  many  others.   It  is 

from  stained  glass  in  S.  Michael's  Church, 

Oxford.     The  letters  may  possibly  signify 

Thomas  R  .  .  .  Merchant  of  Oxford.   From 

the  white  roses  (barbed  and  seeded  or)  we 

may  infer  that  he  was  attached  to  the 

Hoase  of  York. 

Merillion:  an  instrument  used  by  Hat-  vTr 
band-makers,  and  borne  by  their  Company,  ui 
It  is  figured  as  in  the  margin.  Bftmuon. 

Mermaid,  (fr.  iir^):  composed  of  the  upper  half  of 
a  woman  (with  disherelled  hair)  joined  to 
the  lower  half  of  a  fish.  It  occurs  but  very 
seldom  as  a  charge  upon  true  English  arms. 
The  Siren  seems  to  be  only  another  name  for 
the  mermaid^^^.^- — 

Aigent,  a  mennaid  gnles,  oriiMd  or,  holding  a 
mirror  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  comb  in  her  left 
both  gold— EUiis,  Lanoashire. 

Vert,  three  mermaids  two  and  one,  eaeh  holding  Eiin. 

oomb  and  mirror  ot—Wollstohecrakp,  Beiez  and  London,  granted  17«5. 

Aame,  a  siren  with  comb  and  glass  argent  within  a  bordora  indanted 
gales— French  family  of  Poissomkibbb. 

A  mermaid  is  found  on  the  Seal  of  Sir  lUfilliam  Bruvire,  or 
Bruere,  temp.  Richard  I.,  and  probably  hadviu  origin  in  the 
tales  told  by  travellers  who  joined  in  the  crusa^s. 

Mermaids  occur  frequently  as  supporters;  e.^iio  the  arms  ^ 
the  Burgh  of  Moktbose,  as  also  as  crests,  e.g.  orWd  Btb.on; 
and  Sir  John  Wallop,  temp.  Henry  VIU.,  who  bSSNilaok 
mermaid  with  golden  hair. 


Merlette,  (fr.),  or  mertUt^ 
Martlet. 


See     Merle,  (£r.),  hlaeklrird. 

Merlion,  or  marlion*    Se^  Falcon, 
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The  German  family  of  Da  UssturBiHszB  bear  u  their  crest 
a  mermaid,  but  witli  wings  instead  of  armi. 

Metal :  (1.)  The  metals  employed  as  tinctuiei  in  hernldry 
are  tro  in  nnmber,  that  is  to  say  or  and  argmi.  See  Tineturu. 
(2.)  Blocks  of  metal  are  frequently  introduced  into  heraldry, 
and  are  called  by  different  names,  and  are  generally  otmTention- 
ally  represented.  We  And  ingot*  of  gold,  taiM  of  copper, 
itoeki  of  tin,  and  p^t  of  lead.  We  also  find  a 
mineral  named,  ris.  the  calamine  ttow. 

Argent,  on  a  eharron  between  three  mullets  gales  a 
eresoeat  or ;  on  a  oIubI  azuie  three  ingots  ol  gold  pallet- 
wise,  fretted  with  another  in  bend  proper — Wiuok,  Sneo- 
ton  Caatle,  Torkshire. 

Aanre,  on  a  oherron  engrailed  three  bloeln  [of  metal]  Ii>t«*i  of  t^l- 
or,  each  charged  with  a  crosa  of  the  second-  Edbion. 

Ermine,  three  oakes  of  ooppei  proper ;  on  a  chief  gnlea  a  dambet 
^.e.  a  ehamber-pleoe]  or — pBaiiaaas,  London,  granted   i 
17SS. 

Or,  on  a  eroas  gnlee  betmtn  fonr  Cornish  Choughs   ' 
proper  five  blocks  of  tin  marked  with  the  letter  W. —  cwuofc^pa. 
KainuK,  CO.  Devon, 

Tert,  on  a  tesse  or  between  three  dovee  olosa  argent  beaked  and  legged 
gnke,  eaeh  with  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the  bill  of  the  seoond,  aa  many  pi^ 
of  lead  amre — OaamsiaTH,  Steeple  Grange,  co. 
Derbj,  granted  1714. 

Two  arma  embowed  proper,  bath  hands  bdcHng 
a  eelamine  stone  argent  spotted  with  red,  yellow, 
sad  Une — Crest  of  the  Bodety  ol  Ifonau.  and 
BannaT  Works,  ineorpdrated  150S.  «»— m-.  .™™. 

Mill)  (fr.  moulin):  portions  of  the  mill  macbinery  are  re- 
presented on  coats  of  arms.     Wo  find  first  of      ^^'^^s"^ 
sll  the  Mill-iUme,  and  this  is  generally  home   0  ■_  y  ^^W 
witii  the  mill-rind  mfir  df  molint  npon  it.  I  t  ^M  v..  vl 

Ainre,  three  mill.stonea  argent,  on  eaoh  a  mill-   V -'    *  C  ,if 
rind  sable — Miltstok,  Cheshire.  \^  ..-^^ 

IText  the  MiU-uhteU  are  somelimes  found,  as        Hm-tumaL 
also  the  wgi  of  the  same,  and  mill-claci.     Bee  under  Tremoilt. 

Ilaal6;  mingled.    Deed  by  a  lew         of  metal    and  oolonr  in  eqaal 
old  writers  in  describing  a  field         praportioni,  a*  gjronn;,  paly. 
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Azoroi  on  a  fesse  argent,  between  a  beehive  snrronnded  by  bees 
▼olant  in  chief,  and  a  mill-wheel  in  base  or ;  two  roses  gnles  barbed  and 
seeded  proper — Calbow,  oo.  Cheshire. 

Gnles,  three  mill-wheels  or — Chawcebs.   . 

Sable,  on  a  bend  between  three  cogs  of  a  mill-wheel  or  as  many  elm 
leaves  vert — Cooos,  London. 

Aznre,  a  mill-clack  in  fesse  or— liiLLs,  London;  (descended  from 
Miz«LB  of  Cornwall). 

The  Mill-rind,  or  Jfi7^rine,  has  already  been  noticed  under 

Fer-de-Moline.     See  also   Wind -mill,   and  Water-mill  under 

Wheel,  Silh-throwere-miUy  &c. 

Mill-pick  :  a  tool  used  by  millwrights.     It  is  drawn  di£Per- 
ently  from  the  pickaxe,  paviour^e  pick,  &c.  (q.v. 
under  Axe). 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  mill-picks  argent — 
MossLET,  Moseley,  Staffordshire. 

Gnles,  a  fesse  oheqny  argent,  and  of  the  first  between 
three  mill-picks  (or  pickaxes)  or — ^Pigotts. 

Argent,  three  mill-picks  gnles — ^Pickwobth.  Ulll-piek. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  mill-picks  sable—MxLLBBs'  Company, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mine:  this  is  shewn  but  in  one  coat  of  arms,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  extraordinary  details  which  were  intro- 
duced into  coats  of  arms  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Argent,  a  mine  open  of  earth  oolonr,  the  upper  part  variegated  with 
varioas  shrubs  vert ;  within  the  mine  a  miner  proper  vested  sable,  on  his 
head  a  cap  argent,  round  his  body  a  belt  of  the  last,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  working  the  dexter  side  of  the  mine  with  two  hammers ;  on  the  sinister 
side  a  candle  of  the  first  lighted  proper  in  a  candlestick  aznre  fixed  in 
the  mine :  on  a  chief  brown  a  square  plate  or,  between  a  bezant  on  the 
dexter  and  a  plate  on  the  sinister — Boyal  Miubbs*  Company  [Inc.  1568]. 


Meubles  or  meublet  d'armoiret:  Miniver,  i.q.  Menu  Vair.  See  Fair, 

charges  generally  of   whatever  Mi-parti,  (fr.).    See  DimidiaUd, 

kind.  Miraill^:  a  French  term  signify. 
Mew.    BeeSea-OuU,  ing  variegated  of  several  tine- 

Michael,  (S.)  and  S.  George,  Or-         tures,  applied  e.g.  to  butterflies, 

der  ol     See  KnighU,  Mitry :  this  awkward  word  is  sug- 
Midas.    See  Hea4t.  gested  to  a  bordure  charged  with 

Miner.    See  If  an.  eight  mitres. 

Mineral.    BeeJfeCaZ.  Mitus.    See  under  PA«a<an<. 
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Mirror,  (fr.  Mirair) :  is  represented  as  a  small  circular 
looking-glass  with  a  handle  when  borne  by  a  Mermaid  (q.T.). 
In  French  arms  it  is  more  frequent,  and  is  described  as  de  toilette^ 
wale,  arrondi,  and  pommetS,  i.e.  the  frame  adorned  with  knobs. 

Argent,  a  tiger  statant  regnardant,  looking  down  into  a  minor  in  base, 
handle  to  the  dexter  all  proper— [From  old  glass  in  Thame  Chnreh,  im* 
paled  alter  the  arms  of  Hadrian  de  Babdis,  Prebendaiy  of  Thame.] 
Argent,  a  tiger  regnardant  at  a  mirror  aanre — Sxbblls.    [Bat  Qy.] 
D'Aanr,  4  troiB  miroirs  azrondis  d'argent — MnuMBaTi,  Limosin. 

M  itre,  (fr.  Mitre) :  one  of  the  principal  insignia  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  although  not  belonging  to  it  ezdusiyely.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  Mitres  recognised  by  old  writers — ^the 
precious,  the  '  aurifrvged,'  and  the  simple. 

The  privilege  of  wearing  a  mitre  was  first  conceded  to  abbots 
and  priors  about  the  eleyenth  century.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
decreed  that  mitred  abbots  exempt  fri>m  episcopal  jurisdiction 
should  wear  the  second  mitre  mentioned  aboTe,  the  third  being 
assigned  to  non-exempt  abbots  and  priors.  These  rules  do  not 
appear  to  haye  ever  been  yery  strictly  obseryed  or  enforced.  It 
is  the  first  which  is  always  represented  in  heraldic  drawing. 

Though  the  use  of  the  mitre  as  a  part 
of  the  episcopal  costume  had,  until  quite 
recently  \  become  obsolete  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  its  prelates  haye  continued  to  bear 
it  aboye  their  arms.  The  mitres  of  the  two 
archbishops,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
are  sometimes  encircled  with  ducal  coro- 
nets, which,  howeyer,  is,  at  least  in  the 
two  former  cases,  a  practice  of  late  origin, 
and  without  authority.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  might  (until  lately)  with  propriety 
enjoy  this  mark  of  temporal  dignity,  as  he  ^"-  ^^' 

was  Count  Palatine  of  Durham.  His  mitre  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  represented  with  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers 
issuing  from  the  sinister  side  and  with  the  coronet. 


•  In  reeent  dAji  a  mitre  itm  won  bj  aa  AnfHcm  Biahop  for  tht  flzit  time  on 
Juno  S8, 188ft,  tX  8.  Andrew*!,  Linoohu 
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The  annexed  figure  of  a  mitre  is  taken  from  a  rdl  of  the 
peers  of  England,  dated  1515.  The  ab- 
bots' mitres  drawn  in  that  document  are 
preciselj  similar  in  form,  but  differ  in  the 
colour  of  the  enclosed  triangular  spaces. 
Earlier  mitres  were  generally  lower:  in 
later  times  they  have  usually  been  repre- 
sented much  higher  and  more  acutely 
pointed.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  re- 
presented with  the  lahskf  or  pendent  rib- 
bons at  the  Bides  of  the  mitre.  Sometimes  the  term  9tring€d 
is  applied  to  these  when  denoting  their  tinotuie. 

As  ehargeif  mitres  occur  in  the  insignia  of  seTeral  English  sees 
and  abbeys,  and  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia  of  their  sees,  they  often  differ- 
enced their  paternal  arms  by  the  addition  of  mitres,  keys,  or 
other  official  insignia  within  the  shield* 

6KileB,  three  mitres  or— See  of  Gbistsb. 

Azure,  three  mltves  or — See  of  Noswxch. 

Azure,  a  saltize  aigent ;  in  ohief  a  mitre  of  the  last  garnished  or — See 
of  EDiHBuaaH. 

Or,  three  torteaoz,  with  a  label  of  three  points  azure,  charged  with 
a  like  number  of  mitres  gold  [for  difference] — ^William  Goubtbmat, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1381. 

Cheeky  or  and  azure,  on  a  fease  gules,  a  mitre  stringed  argent ;  all 
within  a  bordore  of  the  second  -Cuivobd,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1401 ; 
Worcester,  1401 ;  afterwards  of  London,  1407-21. 

Argent,  on  a  fesae  azure,  a  mitre  or;  in  chief  three  buck's  heads 
eaboflhed  gules ;  in  base  as  many  pheons  sable— Thomas  de  Bbcxzmoton, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1443. 

Sable,  three  mitres  or — Bobert  B£asoall,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1404-16. 

Very  few  families  bear  mitres,  but  the  family  of  Bicbxblst 
bears  for  a  crest  (without  any  wreath)  a  mitre  gules,  labelled 
and  garnished  or,  charged  with  a  chevron  between  ten  crosses 
patee  six  in  chief  and  four*  in  base — ^the  family  arms.  Similar 
crests  are  used  by  some  families  of  Habdikg. 

Azure,  three  mitres  or — Mttbbton,  Newcastle. 
Or,  on  a  bend  between  two  cotises  and  as  many  garbs  azure  a  mitre 
of  the  first — Tnsov. 
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TVIMLBTOV. 


MoiSi  (fr.  iaitpe):  this  occurs  more  frequently  than  might 
have  been  expected.  With  it  may  be  dasBed  the  moU-hiU^ 
though  this  is  perhaps  used  to  signify  any  small  hill  or  hiUoekn 
See  also  under  Mimnd. 

Aime,  on  a  erosa  patonoe  or  fretty  gules  in  the  deiter  chief  a  plate 
bbaiged  with  a  mole  sable— -Molls. 

Argent,  three  moles  sable — NANcoraiLV,  Ck>rnwall. 

Argent,  three  moles  sable,  snouts  and  feet  gules 
— ^Namootham,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  eherron  between  three  moles  saUe 

•— TWISTLSTOH. 

Argent,  a  mole-hill  in  base  sable-*AsoHiw. 

Argent,  three  mole-hills  proper — Ilslit. 

Moles  are  slso  borne  by  the  families  of  Nbtilb, 
MxDPATH,  Quid,  CO.  Devon,  and  Metvobd,  Earl  of 
BfHJWKlale. 

Mogul,  Fish  of,  (lat.  Cyprintu  Bohita) :  this  fish,  which  is 
idlied  to  the  Carp  (of  which  there  is  no  English  representation 
as  an  armorial  bearing,  though  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  on  the  Continent)  is  used  as  a  badge 
of  dignity  called  the  xahi  maeatib,  which 
dignity  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Mogul  dynasty  founded  in  1206.  General 
(created  in  1807  Lord)  Lakb  had  this  dignity 
or  order  conferred  upon  him,  and  bore  it  on 
his  arms. 

SaUe,  a  bend  between  six  cross  crosslets  fitchy        Khof  MognL 
srgent ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  the  fish  of  Mogul  per  pale  or  and  vert, 
banded  vert  and  gales  surmounting  the  Gk>og  and  Ullum  honourable 
Insignia  in  saltize— Viscount  Lun  of  Delhi,  1807. . 

Monastery:  a  curious  deyice,  the  following  being  a  unique 

example,  and  eyidently  chosen  on  account  of  the  name. 

Pex  fesse  purple  and  vert;  on  a  fesse  sable  a  monastery  with  two 
wings  argent ;  in  base  three  monks,  the  centre  one  affronty  the  other 
two  confronting  him  habited,  all  proper — Monsnousa,  Newoastle-on- 

Moile.    Bee  BM.  Molette  d*^peron,  (fr.) :  MvlUi. 

Mole  or  Moket :  old  form  of  Mvl^     Moline.    See  Cron  MoUne^  §  24 
let.  Also  MUk 
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Monsters,  (fir.  mansimsua) :  beating  in  mind  how  mndi, 
in  the  way  of  deyices,  heraldry  derived  from  the  crusades  and 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  what  a  taste  seems  to  have 
been  created  for  romance  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  twelfth 
century,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  stories 
surrounding  the  exploits  and  death  of  King  Arthur,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  t4des  of  ti^vellers  suggested  remarkable  animals 
for  the  varieties  of  distinguishing  charges.  The  Griffin,  and 
with  it  the  Dragon,  the  one  a  compound  of  the  Lion  and  Eagle, 
the  king  of  beasts  and  of  birds,  the  other  an  imaginary  Crocodile, 
with  the  head  of  a  serpent  and  the  wings  of  a  bat,  were  the  two 
favourites.  From  the  latter  the  forked  tongue,  painted  of  a 
different  tincture  (generally  gules),  added  to  the  terrible  ap- 
pearance of  the  monster. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  was  the  Coehairiee,  and  with  it 
the  Wyvem ;  these  animals  having  but  two  legs  instead  of  four, 
and  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  reptile  than  of  the 
beast.  Examples  of  each  will  be  found  under  the  respective 
heads  of  Gfriffin  and  Cockatrice  ;  beneath  the  first  of  these  heads 
are  grouped  the  Dragon,  Alee,  and  Opinicue  ;  beneath  the  other 
the  Wyvem,  Basilisk,  Amphistera,  and  Sydra, 

Another  class  of  monsters  arose  from  adding  wings  to  beasts, 
i.e.  to  the  Sorse,  Sta^,  and  Bull,  and  the  python  or  winged 
serpent  may  be  classed  with  them  ;  these  will  be  found  noticed 
under  the  heading  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse.  In  the  same 
way  the  Zion  and  the  Ox,  amongst  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, are  always  represented  winged. 

After  adding  birds'  and  bats'  wings  to  some  animals  it  was 
only  a  step  to  add  fishes'  tails  to  others,  and  such  appears  to 
be  simply  the  origin  of  such  monsters  as  those  to  which  the 
name  of  sea-horse,  sea-lion,  sea-dragon,  and  sea-dog  have  been 
applied. 


Montant,  (fr.) :  used  when  a  charge  the  like :  nearest  English  eqoi- 

(which  has  of  itself  no  definite  valent  perhaps  erecU 

direction)  is  directed  towards  the  Montjoie,  a  hill  composed  of  biz 

chief,  e.g.  insects  cnistaoea  and  lullooks.    See  MowU. 
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But  next  we  find  a  gronp  in  whicb  men  appear  combined 
with  portions  of  animals;  the  old  Satyr  from  Roman  story, 
with  the  Satyral  and  Centaur  (or  Sagittarius),  which  last  was 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  King  Stephen's  badge ;  also 
the  LampagOy  and  man-tiger,  the  last  two  being  probably  but 
one  figure.  All  these  appear  on  shields.  Nor  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  mythical  forms  of  women  overlooked.  The  Sphinx 
with  the  woman's  head  standing  at  the  head  of  them,  and  the 
classical  Harpy,  follows  on  one  side,  the  Mermaid  and  Siren 
on  the  other.  The  mystery  of  fire  was  associated  with  the 
Phcenix  and  the  Salamander,  These  latter  will  be  found  noted 
under  the  respective  headings  of  Satyr,  Sphinx,  Mermaid,  and 
J^hcwix, 

Lastly*  combinations  of  animals  will  be  found  in  the  examples 
of  the  Uhieam  and  Apre,  the  one  a  horse  with  the  tail  of  a  Hon, 
the  other  a  bull  with  the  tail  of  a  bear :  the  Allocamelus,  partly 
an  ass  and  partly  a  camel ;  the  head  of  the  Ooat,  which  has 
been  varied  according  to  fancy,  forming  the  lion-goat,  and  the 
deer-goat ;  and  even  the  Eagle  is  in  one  case  represented  with 
hound's  ears. 

Moon,  (fr.  lune,  lat.  luna) :  the  moon  is  a  common  device. 
It  is  occasionally  borne  full,  when  it  is  termed  in  her  com- 
plement,  and  it  is  then  figured  with  a  human  face.  It  may 
also  be  illuminated,  that  is,  surrounded  with  very  short  rays. 
It  proper  tincture  is  argent.  When  sable  it  is  supposed  to 
be  eclipsed. 

When  a  half  moon  is  represented  with  the  horns  towards  the 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  it  is  supposed  to  be  increscent,  and  is 
described  as  in  her  increment ;  when  the  horns  are  turned  to  the 
sinister  side  it  is  supposed  to  be  decrescent,  and  is  described  as 
til  her  decrement  (or,  as  some  blunderingly  write  it,  in  her  detri- 
ment).  But  these  terms  are  chiefly  found  in  theoretical  works, 
and  not  often  in  practical  blazon.     When  the  horns  are  repre- 

Montegre  -*  Man-tiger,  Mooted  (or  Moulted)  up  by  the 

Moor  hen.    See  Coot.  roots :  used  by  an  old  writer  for 

Moor's  head.    See  Bead,  eradicated. 
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(Itoontaent) 


oented  uppermost  the  charge  is  simply  a  Creiceni,  and  tills  from 
the  earliest  times  was  the  speeiai  ensign  of  the  Turks. 

Azure,  the  son,  moon,  and  Heven  stars  or,  the 
two  fizst  in  chief,  the  last  in  base;  [otherwise 
Azure,  seyen  estoUes  iu  orbiciilar  lonn,  in  chief 
the  sun  and  full  moon  or}— John  de  Fontibub, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  1220-25. 

Gules,  two  flamiches  ermine  on  a  chief  azure 
a  sun  between  two  moons  or — ^Dat,  oo.  Derby. 

Aznre,  a  cross  calrary  on  a  grieoe  of  three  steps 
argent  between  a  son  in  splendour  and  a  moon 
in  her  detriment  proper — ^BiianN,  Ireland. 

Azure,  a  moon  desoresoent  or — Dslalunb  [or 

DELlLrNS]. 

Azure,  an  inoresoent  [i.e.  a  moon  increscent] 
or — ^Balbwxll. 
Gules,  a  moon  increscent   ox^-Dabtubbs  [or 

DaSTUBBS]. 

Azure,  three  increscents  or,  each  enclosing  a 
mullet — GasooBa,  oo.  Devon. 

Ermine,  three  increscents  gules — SnacsSy  co. 
Northampton. 

Increscents  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of 
BuNBXLL ;  Baibi),  CO.  Haddington ;  Fullon,  Ac. 

The  term  luna  is   nsed  to  signify  ar^erU  in  the  fancifol 
system  of  planetary  tinctores. 

Moor-cock,  {Utrao  seoiious)  or  Groute  is  home  by  seyeFsl 
families  in  allusion  to  their  names. 

Argent,  a  moor-oock  proper — Moobb,  Fawley, 
Berks,  Bart.  1627. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  three  moor-cocks 
sable  as  many  mullets  or — Moobb,  Pendridge,  oo. 
Dorset ;  Mobb,  co.  Hants. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  hnmetty  between  three  moor- 
cocks proper,  a  garb  of  the  field— Mobbib  or 
MoBES,  Coxwell,  CO.  Berks. 

Sable,  on  a  mount  proper  a  stag  lodged  or, 
a  chief  of  the  third  charged  with  a  moor-cook  of 
the  second — ^Mobtott,  co.  Norfolk ;  confirmed  October,  1606. 

Or,  a  falcon  sable  preying  on  a  moor-cook  proper,  on  a  ohief  of  the 
second  three  birdbolts  argent— Knollbs,  co.  Deyon. 


(InereaotDt) 
Balswxll. 


Moou. 


J 
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Aigent,  a  ohoTron  asnre  between  thiee  moor-oo^s  pzoper--J6fan 
LuzMOBB,  Bishop  of  Bzistol,  1807 ;  Hereford,  1808 ;  St.  Asaph,  1816-80. 

Azure,  on  a  fease  danoetty  between  eight  garbs  or  banded  gules  three 
grouse  of  the  field  beaked  and  membered  of  the  third — ^Dowmam,  oo.  York. 

Borne  also  by  families  of  Hiohmobx,  Middlbmobb,  Moob  and  Mobb, 
and  Frrz-MooBi,  and  many  families  of  Moaswxv,  Mobbtov,  Hxatb, 
Koiewoon,  ^. 

The  bird  oocurs  also  frequently  as  a  erest.  For  Moorhen 
see  under  Coot. 

Mortar :  the  guns  bo  called  do  not  seem  to  be  blazoned  by 
this  name  in  any  arms,  unless  those  borne  by  the  family  of 
GoTEB  are  meant  to  represent  them :  but  the  ordinary  peitle 
and  moriar  for  some  reason  has  been  chosen  as  an  armorial 
bearing  by  two  families,  of  one  of  which  there  appear  to  be 
several  branches  which  bear  the  pestle  and  mortar  differently. 

Aznre,  three  mortars  and  pestles  or — ^Bbokx,  co.  Warwick. 
Sable,  three  pestles  in  mortars  argent— Waklst  ;  Harl.  MS.  1404* 
Sable,  three  mortors  argent,  in  each  a  pestle  or — ^Waxeblbt. 
Azure,  a  fesse  between  three  mortars  or — ^Wakxblxt. 
Gules,  billetty  and  three  ringed  mortars  argent — Gotxb. 

Mortcour  (so  spelt,  but  qy.  an  error  for  Ifortarttim,  or 
fr.  Mortier):  a  candlestick  used  at  funerals.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  insignia  of  the  Company  of  Wax 
Chahdlbbs.  In  some  drawings  the  orna- 
mental foliage  accidentally  resembles  small 
snakes. 


Aznre,  on  a  chevron  between  three  mortconrs 
argent  as  many  roses  gnles  (but  another  Azure 
on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  mortconrs  or 
as  many  roses  gnles  seeded  of  the  third  barbed 
vert)  —  Ck>mpany  of  Wax-Chamdlbbs,  London ; 
Incorporated  1484.  Arms  granted  by  Holmes, 
Clarenoeuz,  1487.  Mortoour. 

Morailles,  (fr.).    BeeBamaeUt.  Mortier,  (fr.):  a  round  cap  worn 

Morion.    See  Capof  SteeL  by  chancellors,  <fi^,  and  placed 

Morne,  (fr.) :    of  a  lion  without  above  the  crett  in  some  French 

teeth,  tongue  or  dlaws.  arms ;  somewhat  similar  to  the 

Morse.    See  SeaL  Lord  Mayor's  Cop, 
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Motto ;  K  word  or  tentenoQ  upon  a  scroll,  geneFally  placed 
below  the  ehield,  but  tometimei,  especially  in  Scotland,  aboxe  the 
crest.    The  family  motto  ebould  never  be  inscribed  [as  it  too  often 
is)  upon  a  garter  or  circle,  nor  should  it  accompany  the  anna  of 
any  woman  except  the  sovereign.     In  the  case  of  William  of 
'Wikkhax'b  arms  here  giTen  it 
will  be  seen  the  garter  is  reserv- 
ed for  the  motto  of  the  '  order.' 
His  personal    motto,   adopted 
by  his  two  colleges,  is  manntr* 
makythmtm;  and  that  is  always 
found  beneath.     Bishops,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  use  mottoea. 

Uany  ancient  mottoea  were 
war-cries.  Snch  it  is  probable 
were  the  following : — 

Fomari.  DocoLU,  Dnk*  of 
Qneensbnry.    Crom  a  600.    [I  will  _  „  ~ 

bora).    FiTSOUULD,  Duke  of  Leiit. 
Bter.     Courage  taiu  pew.  Oiaa,  Tisooont  (Hgs. 

Uany  mottoes  refer  obvionsly  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  as — 

Cannula  tWtu—CiTBHDiEE.  Perievalent — Faitomvii..  PieTeparute — 
PuBanoim,  Earl  Hanven,  Baito  amoru  dtftni— Soucahoki.  Tim* 
i>«Hn,  eoU  regem — CouaiDaB, 

Borne  have  reference  to  a  charge  in  the  arms  to  which  they 
ere  annexed,  or  to  the  crest  above  it,  e.g. — 

Soyiu  tagt  et  rimpZe— Sfbi;  the  crMt  being:  on  avreath  a  serpent 
nowed,  thereon  a  dove. 

But  the  generality  of  mottoes  express  a  sentiment,  hope,  or 
determination.     Such  are  the  following : — 

I>um  (piro  ipm>— Doum.  Garde  la  foy—Cai,  Pocuc,  Rich,  ibe. 
Spero  nu  Itora— Gobi.    TtmjouTt  preit — CuancBou 

Mottoes  are  often  borne  by  several  aucceasiTe  generations, 
but  may  be  changed  at  pleaanre.  The  languages  moat  in  use 
are  Latin,  French,  and  English  ;  bnt  in  Scotland  they  are  often 
in  the  old  Lowland  dialect,  and  in  Wales,  in  the  language  of 
the  principality.  A.  few  peers  use  Italian  mottoes,  and  nme 
recent  ones  are  even  in  Oriental  languages. 
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The  present  royal  motto,  Dieu  st  man  Drott,  was  certainly 
ased  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  It  was  probably 
a  fpor-ery  long  before,  as  Kiog  Bichard  I.  is  recorded  to  have 
said,  "Not  we,  but  Qod  and  our  right  have  vanquished  France 
at  Gisors."  The  CW  de  ga^rre  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
-K^n  jitye  Saint  Denis,  8cotti«>h  heralds  term  such  war-cries 
Slogans  or  badly  spelt  Sloghorns. 

Mount,  (fr.  montagns);  in  later  heraldry  it  is  not  unusual 
to  separate  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield  by  a  curved  line, 
and  by  tincturing  the  same  vsrt  to  represent  therein  a  mount 
supposed  to  be  covered  with  grass.  The  French  heralds  use 
a  specific  term  for  this  device,  viz.  t&rrassd.  On  this  some 
other  device  is  placed,  most  frequently  a  tree,  but  often  an 
animal  grazing,  e.g.  a  stag  (see  one  or  two  examples  under  Deer). 
It  may  be  covered  with  JhwerSy  or  be  huming,  &c.  The  mount 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  mound^  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent device.  [See  under  Orb,  and  note  arms  of  Bbrwick  below.] 
It  is  sometimes  blazoned  as  a  hill,  or  hillock^  (fr.  tertre), 
or  even  mole-hill  where  there  is  more 
than  one  mount  represented.  A  mount 
mounted  is  said  to  mean  a  large  mount 
with  a  smaller  one  upon  it.  The  French 
use  the  term  coupeaux  for  a  series  of  hills.  Hiuoek. 

The  mountain  also  occurs,  and  perhaps  may  be  distinguished 
somewhat  in  the  drawing  from  a  mount. 

Argent*  in  chief  a  gem-ring  gales ;  out  of  a  mount  in  base  three  tre- 
foilB  vert — Dobbzbn,  eo.  Herts. 
Argent,  a  mountain  vert — ^Douoal,  Scotland. 


Moulin,  (fr.),ifiU.  See  also  >Find-  one  case   used  of  black  spots 

tniU.  on  the  lamprey. 
WiouUn,Ferde,  BeeFerdeMoline,  Mouchetor,    (fr.),    moucheture: 
Moussu     or    mossu,    old    fr.  —  said  to  be  an  Ermine  spot  with- 
emousti  or  blunted,  said  to  be  out   the   three   speeks   usually 
applied  by  French  heralds  to  a  placed  at  its  upper  end. 
Cro8$  with  ends  rounded.    See  Mound.    See  Orb,  also  MotaU, 
§  29*  Mounting :  a  term  used  for  ram- 
Mo  uch6t^,(£r.):  spotted  with  small  jpant,  applied  to  beasts  of  chase 
leaf  pattern  like  on  lace,  and  in  and  sometimes  to  reptiles. 

F  e 
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Argent,  on  a  mount  inclining  to  the  sinister  an  oak-tree  proper, 
acomed  or,  debroised  of  a  fesse  asnre — ^Biohard 
Watson,  Bp.  of  Llandaff ,  1782  —1816. 

Or,  a  mountain  [cooped  in  base]  azure  inflamed 
in  several  places  proper — Maclxod,  Lord  of  Lewis. 

Gnles,  a  oheyron  ermine  between  in  chief  two 
monnds  and  in  base  a  talbot  passant  or — Datis, 
Bristol. 

Argent,  three  hills  in  base  asnro— BanroncAH, 
Baronetcy,  1831. 

Vert,  three  hillocks  argent — Hills,  Ifiddlesez. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  chequy  argent  and  gales, 
a  hill  of  three  mounds  azure — Hohebubo. 

Argent,  three  mountains  issuing  from  the  base,  one  in  front  and  two 
behind  vert ;  on  the  top  of  each  a  cross  Calvary  gules — Hill,  Ireland. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  mole-hills  with  grass  proper, 
each  charged  with  an  annulet  of  the  first  [otherwise  three  hillocks  of 
rushes  vert,  on  each  an  annulet]— Tyldxslbt. 

D'or,  k  Parbre  arrachd  de  sinople  postf  sur  un  tertre  de  m§ni6  parti 
dor,  au  rooher  de  sinople — ^Momtolibu,  Languedoo. 

De  sable,  i  une  montagne  d'argent  sem6e  de  flammes  de  guenlea — 
MotJSTOULAT,  Ouyenne. 

D' Argent,  k  I'arbre  terrass^  de  sinople,  au  oerf  de  gueules  passant  an 
pied  de  I'arbre — ^Loubmomt,  Normandie. 

D'or,  4  une  montagne  de  trois  ooupeaux  d*azure — Gaudboostb, 
Dauphin^. 

The  French  have  also  a  mount  of  six  hillocks  (d  iix  eoupMus), 

which  ifi  called  a  Montjoie, 

De  gueules,  4  deux  bourdons  d'or  pos^s  en  chevron  aooompagnto  de  trois 
montjoies  d'argent  [1st  and  8rd  Quarf .] — Quillabt  nx  FaxsNAT,  Poitoo. 

M ouvant :  a  term  peculiar  to  French  heraldry,  and  signifying 
that  a  portion  of  a  charge  only  is  Tisible,  as  if  issuing  from 
one  of  the  sides  or  comers  of  the  shield.  (See  e.g.  under 
Cloud.)    The  following  examples  explain  the  use  of  the  term. 

D'azur,  4  un  lion  d'argent  regardant  un  soleU  d'oif^nouvant  de  I'an^e 
dextre  de  Pteu — Du  Gabdcbb,  Danphin6.  \^ 

De  gueules,  4  lavant  bras  gantel^  d'argent  mouvant  dl  flano  senestre 
de  r^u  et  tenant  une  bride  de  sable— Db  l'Escaillx,  Bryant. 


16  od%J 


Mourned  I  used  for  blunted^  but     Mouse.    Bere-mouse  on^^loond. 
(f r.)  momi  -  disarmed.  See  under  Bat 
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Mulberry,   (Jtr.  M4r#,  old  fr.  maure):  the  leayes  of  this 
plant  occur  on  arms  as  early  as  temp.  Henry  III.  as  well  as  in . 
recent  arms.     One  example  only  of  a  branch  has  been  noticed 
on  arms,  yiz.  on  those  of  Bassavo  (see  under  Silkworm),  but 
it  was  used  as  a  deyice  or  cognizance  by  Mowbbat. 

Sire  Huge  de  Mobzbnb,  de  azure  a  iij  foiles  de  monres  de  or — Boll> 
temp.  Ed.  IL 

Vert,  three  mulberry  leaves  or — ^Woodwabd,  so.  Norfolk,  1806. 

Vert,  a  wolf  salient  argent ;  impaling  argent  three  mulberry  leaves  vert 
two  and  one — Gambow. 

Asore,  three  mulberry  leaves  or — Mobstnb,  Suffolk. 

Asore,  a  Spanish  merohant-brig  under  sail  proper ;  on  a  chief  invected 
aigent  two  mulberry  leaves,  the  points  opposed  to  each  other;  on  each 
leaf  two  silkworms  also  proper — ^FAvmo,  London. 

Mullet,  (fr.  molette) :  this  bearing  is  generally  taken  to  re- 
present the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and  in  modern  French  heraldry  is 
called  molette  tTiperon,  In  old  French  blazon  it  is  sometimes 
termed  routoeH,  q.v.  It  might,  however,  when  not  pierced  be 
taken  to  represent  a  star,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  exam- 
ples, it  appears  originally  to  have  been  interchangeable  with 
the  eitoile.  It  usually  has  five  points,  and  this  number  is 
always  to  be  understood  when  no  other  is  mentioned.  In 
French  heraldry  the  normal  number  ol  points  is  six. 

Le  Conte  de  Oxpobd,  quartele  d'or  et  de  goalee  [tic},  ung  molet  d*ar- 
gent  ent  le  quarter  devant — ^Boll,  temp.  H>n.  IIL 

Le  Ck>unte  de  Oxuitobd,  quartile  de  or  e  de 
gonles;  a  on  molet  de  argent — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  IL 

Le  Ck)unte  d'OxroBD,  port  quarterly  d'or  et  gules ; 
a  une  estoiele  d'argent  en  la  quarter  gules  devant — 
BoU,  temp.  En.  III. 

Quarterly  gules  and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a 
mullet  argent — ^Vaan,  Barl  of  Oiford. 

William  de  OnmosiLBS,  d'argent  a  la  feoe  de 
goals  a  deux  molets  en  le  cheif  goula — ^Boll,  temp.  Hxk.  in. 

William  DoDnreosiAs,  dargent  a  une  lesse  de  goules  a  deus  ronelss 
de  gules — Awn^hy  Roll,  temp.  Hon.  IIL 

Sire  Johaa  DonmesiLn,  de  argent  a  one  f^sse  de  goules ;  en  k  chef 
nn  molet  de  goules— Boll,  temp.  Bn.  II.  [Similar  in  Boll,  temp.  Bn.  III.] 


Db  Yna. 


Mule.    See^tf. 


Mullet,  (a  fish).   See  Chtmet:  also  Sea  UreMn. 
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inbholas  de  MosxiBs,  dargent  %  deux  banrea  de  govlet  a  troia  molets ; 
en  le  cheil  gonles — ^Boll,  temp.  Hm.  IIL 

Baof  Dbz4H^tb,  dargent,  a  raell  de  goalee — Another  Boll,  temp. 
Hen.  in. 

Robert  de  Hamsabt,  tout  apreste'  ....  Bonge  o  trois  estoilea  de 
argent— Roll  of  Carlaverock,  a.d.  1800.    [Cf.  Gil- 
bert Hahsabdb  under  EiUfile.] 

Sire  Robert  Hambabdb  de,  goulee  a  iij  moles  de 
argent — Roll,  temp.  Eb.  II. 

Monaire  Hanstbd,  galea  a  trois  molletts  argent 
—Roll,  temp.  Ed.  HI. 

Sir  Renand  de  Gobham  [de  gooles  a  on  cheyeron 
de  or] ;  en  le  oheveron  iij  moles  de  azore — ^Roll, 
temp.  En.  n.  [Cf.  John  de  Gobham  onder  EttoileJ] 

Sire  Johan  de  Wiokbtonb,  de  sable,  a  8  moles  de  or,  od  la  bordore 
endente  de  or — ^RoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Le  bon  Baron  de  Wigmztomb  .  .  .  portoit  bordore  endentee  0  trois 
estoiles  de  or  ensable— Roll  of  Carlaverook. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  ootised  sable,  three  mallets  or — ^Lbhthall,  Haseley, 
00.  Ozon. 

Argent,  on  a  mallet  sable  an  annalet  or — ^Ashton,  oo.  Lancaster. 

Mollete  besideB  having  for  the  sake  of  Tariety  more  than  five 
pointi  (or,  as  they  are  termed  in  one  instance,  hom$),  may  be 
pi&reed  of  the  field,  or  voided  of  some  other  tincture,  and  this  is 
found  to  he  the  case  with  very  early  examples.  SometimeB. 
though  pierced  ia  not  mentioned,  it  may 
be  understood. 

Sire  William  de  Habpbdbnb  de  argent  a  on 
molet  de  goalee  peroee — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Argent,  a  mallet  of  six  points  pleroed  aable 
«~Habpdbn,  Gloacestershire. 

Monsire  de  BaADBotrBMB,  port  d*argent  a  ane 
bend  gales  trois  molletts  d*or  pero^s— Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  m. 

Monsire  John  de  Hotram,  d'or,  ear  one  bend 
sable  trois  molletts  d'argent  voyde  gales — Ibid. 

Monsire  de  Embtillb,  gales  a  trois  molletts  d*or  voyde  Tert— IMd. 


M  u  rai  1 1^,  (fr.),  also  ffitM-eld,  walled ; 

i.e.  masoned  and  embattled. 
Mural,  applied  to  a  Crown. 


Murr.    See  Auk. 

M  u  rrey .    See  Sanguine, 

Muscovy  Dock.    See  Duei. 
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MonoM  iM  Bomnuui,  d'or,  tor  one  b«iid  lable,  trms  motets  d'argent 
voyde  du  ohamp^-BoU,  temp.  Kd.  HL  i — -—jri      ^JTCT 

Siie  Miles  de  Habttnobb,  de  or  one,  feaae  de  1    ^^       /j^ 

gonles  ;  en  le  chef  ij  motes  de  gontes — Roll,  temp.    » ^ 

Ed.  n. 

Or,  a  fesse,  and  in  chief  two  mullets  of  aiz  points 
pierced  gules — Hasttnobs,  Oxfordshire. 

Argent,  on  two  bars  sable  six  maUets  of  as  many 
points  or,  three  and  three— Hoptoh,  eo.  York. 

Azure,  three  crescents   each   enclosing  a  six-  HAflrmow. 

pointed  mullet  [or  rather  estoile]  argent — Hobhousb,  oo.  Somerset. 

Argent,  three  bars  sabte;  in  chief  two  mnllets  pierced  of  the  last, 
the  horns  barry  of  the  first  and  second — Houohtom,  London. 

EdmoncUon  has  blazoned  these  as  Mtar-JUhMf  for  which 
GuUlim  pretends  that  muUet  was  the  ancient  name. 

A  mullet  is  used  for  a  d%Jf$rmo0  of  the  third  hoiue.  (See 
GadeneyJ) 

Mushroom,  (fr.  ehan^»%gntm)i  not  obserred  in  English 
armsy  bat  found  in  French  arms. 

D'asnr,  i  nn  chevron  d*argent  acoompagn6  de  trois  champignons  d'or 
— GuTOT  n'AHVBBYiiiLB,  Normandic. 

M  usket  The  Musket  is  found  amongst  bearings  as  well  as 
the  Fotgun^  and  the  PuioL  They  appear  to  hnye  been  drawn 
from  the  objects  themselves.  The  Fetronel,  a  kind  of  pistol 
used  by  the  French,  is  given  in  heraldie  books,  bat  no  case 
has  been  observed. 

Gates,  two  muskets  in  saltke  within  a  bordore  argent ;  a  duef  or 
charged  with  a  lion  passant  gnardsnt  of  the  field — Ounn. 

Per  fesse  wavy  gales  and  azore ;  [in  chief]  a  lion  passant  gardant  or, 
beneath  the  feet  a  musket  lying  horisontally  proper ;  [the  base]  semy  of 
fleurs-de-lis  confusedly  dispersed  of  the  third — Hookin,  co.  Devon,  1764. 

Sabte,  on  a  chevron  erminois  between  three  pistote  or,  as  many  roses 
gates  barbed  and  seeded  proper — Hopkins,  1778. 

Or,  on  a  cross  azure  five  pairs  ol  pistote  saltirewise  of  the  first — Toul- 
80V,  eo.  Lancaster. 

Per  saltire  azure  and  or  a  lion  rampant  guazdant  of  the  first  on  a  can- 
ton  argent  two  pot-guns  azure  (another  sable)— Qold. 

Muaimon:  described  by  Ouiliim      Musio.    See  under  i^ooA. 
as  resembling  a  ram  with  goat*s     Muzzled,  (fr.  emmu$4U).  Of  bears 
horns  as  well  as  its  own.  and  other  animate  so  provided. 
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Nails  are  of  yariouB  kinds;  the  ordinary  nail  has  a  aqnaro 
head ;  those  in  the  insignia  of  the  Glazhsbs'  Company  are  called 
closing  nailsy  and  are  drawn  as  in  the  margin ;  ttlert^  nails 
hare  larger  heads  than  ordinary  nails.  Korse-naiU  are 
also  found  named.  The  term  ^%h$  is  sometimes  used  for 
nail,  and  the  drawing  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
wedge,     (See  also  Pauum-natU.)  ciorfng 

NilL 

Ermine,  three  nails  meeting  in  point  sable — Cadi. 

Argent,  a  bend  gales  between  six  tiler*8  nails  sable — John  Ttlsb, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  1706-24. 

Argent,  on  two  oheTrons  sable  ten  horse-naili  or — ^CLovrTLB,  Essex. 

Argent,  three  spikes  gules,  dosing  towards  the  points  in  base — ^Bal- 
XAKiH,  Scotland. 

Onles,  semy  of  nails  or,  a  lion  rampant  argent — ^Bbth. 

Naissant  (fr.)«  sometimes  written  nascent:  issuing  from 
the  middle  of  an  ordinary,  as  shewn  in  the 
illuRtration.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with 
iseuant,  which  should  he  restricted  to 
charges  which  rise  from  the  upper  line  of 
a  fesse  or  har,  or  the  lower  line  of  a  chief. 

Or,  a  demi-lion  rampant  gales,  naissant  from 
a  fesse  sable.  Sir  Henry  Eamb,  or  Esm,  E.G., 
temp.  Ed.  HI. 

Argent,  a  demi-stag  gales  naissant  ont  of  a 
fesse  tortilly  of  the  second  and  first— MoCobquo- 
DBLL,  Scotland. 

Narcissus  :   the  heraldic  form  of  this  flower  is  practically 
a  eexfail. 

Gales,  three  narcissuses  argent  pierced  of  the  field — ^Lambabt,  BotI 
Cavan, 

Yert,  a  fesse  Tsfry  argent  and  erminois  between  three  naroissas  flowers 
of  the  second — Whitb,  Hursley,  co.  Northampton,  1750. 


Eaxb. 


Nag.    See  Hone, 

Naiant :   written  sometimes  Na- 

tont,  swimming:    applied  to  a 

fi$h  borne  f  esswise. 
Nailed.    See  under  Latticed, 
Nasoent.    See  NaiuofU. 


Natte,  (fr.  for  mat) :  used  for  the 

sake  of  the  name  in  two  coats  of 

arms  of  French  families 
Natural,  (fr.):  an  natiir«I  is  equi* 

Talent  to  the  English  heraldio 

term  proper,  q.v. 
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Nebulyp  (fr.  nehuM) :  an  undulating  line  of  division,  which 
being  intended  to  represent  clouds  is  drawn  horizontally ;  when 
applied  to  the  field,  however,  it  is  usually  described  as  harry 
nebulyy  q.v.  But  it  may  also  be  applied  to  ordinaries  such 
as  the  fesse  and  chevron ;  but  not  to  an  or- 
dinary so  as  to  interfere  with  its  horizontal 
position.  It  is  liable  to  be  confused  from 
careless  drawing  with  undy  or  wa/oy,  and  in 
ancient  armoury  with  vair;  but  though  the 
term  does  not  occur  in  early  blazon,  it  was 
in  later  blazon  no  doubt  intended  to  denote 
a  different  form  from  either. 

Argent,  four  bars  nebolj  [otherwise  bany  neboly  OorAijiF. 

of  six  argent  and]  gnles ;  a  bend  sable  charged  with  three  bezants — 
GoLiFBE,  Fyfield,  Berks. 

Gales,  a  fesse  neboly  argent — ^Applboobb. 

Argent,  two  bars  neboly  gales — Jobn  Champion,  Kent 

Ermine,  on  a  obief  nebaly  azure  three  escalops  or— Nxous,  Norfolk. 

Par  bend  nebaly  argent  and  gales — ^Folkstatnb. 

Or,  a  chevron  barry  nebaly  argent  and  azore  [now  vair]  between  three 
roebucks  coorant  proper — Swrrr. 

Needle:  needles  are  named  only  in  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
pany of  needle-makers.    Tailors'  bodkins  are  also  borne. 

Yert,  three  needles  in  fesse  argent,  each  dacally  orowned  or  [other- 
wise, Vert,  from  three  crowns  in  fesse  or  as  many  needles  pendent 
argent] — Company  of  Nbbdlbmakbbs  [Est.  1656]. 

Azure,  three  tailor's  bodkine  argent  handles  or — ^BoDzniBS. 

Neptune.     One   coat  of  arms  has  the  figure  of  Neptune 

thus  minutely  described,  believed  to  have  reference  to  an  escape 

from  shipwreck. 

Argent,  a  Neptune  crowned  with  an  Eastern  crown  of  gold,  his  Trident 
sable  headed  or,  issuing  from  a  stormy  ocean,  the  sinister  hand  grasping 
the  head  of  a  ship's  mast  appearing  above  the  waves  as  part  of  the 
wreck,  all  proper ;  on  a  chief  azore,  the  arctic  polar  star  of  the  first 
between  two  water  boagets  of  the  second — Hbabd,  co.  Somerset  [Lancas- 
ter Herald,  afterwards  Garter  King  of  Arms,  granted  1762]. 

Navette,  (fr.) :  $?mUle.   See  under      Navire,  (fr.) :  Ship. 

Weaver*$.  Navel,  i.q.  nombril.    See  Pointf. 
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Nest :  birds*  nests  are  introduoed  into  some  ooats  of  arms, 
and  birds  are  frequently  represented  as  on  their  nests,  especially 
the  Peltean,  In  the  arms  of  Bislxt  a  child  (q.y.)  is  represented 
lying  in  a  nest 

ArgeDt,  on  a  monnt  Tert  a  tree  of  the  last  with  two  bird's  nests 
pendent  by  strings  goles — Aubzol,  London. 

Argent,  three  Pelicans  in  piety  or,  nests  Tert;  on  a  chief  asnre 
a  mitre  of  the  second  between  two  mullets  of  the  first — ^Patbbbos, 
Scotland. 

Net,  (fr.  rMMtf,  old  fr.  rets)  :  in  one  Scotch  coat  a  fisherman's 
net  occurs,  but  it  is  suggested  by  heralds  that  the  term  fret,  or 
rather  frettyy  should  be  used  to  represent  the  nets. 

The  field  a  sea  proper,  a  net  argent  suspended  from  the  dexter  chief 
point  and  the  sinister  f esse  point  to  the  base ;  in  chief  two  and  in  base 
three  herrings  entangled  in  the  net— Burgh  of  Intebeba,  Scotland. 

Sable,  fretty  [otherwise  a  fret]  argent — HAsnaTON. 

Nettle :  in  one  or  two  coats  of  arms  the  leayes  of  the  nettle 
occur,  and  in  one  a  bunch  of  nettles. 

Or,  a  chevron  gnles  between  three  nettle  leaves  proper— Nbttlbs,  eo. 
Cork,  also  Malhxbbb,  co.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  saltire  goles  between  four  nettle  leaves  vert — KsAnNO  or 
KBOHnro,  London. 

Gules,  on  a  saltire  argent  five  nettle  leaves  vert — Esatino,  Ireland. 

Or,  [otherwise  argent]  a  bunch  of  nettles  vert — ^1£a£Lebbt,  co.  Devon. 

Nimbus,  or  Cirele  of  Glory y  represents  the  ring  of  light 
placed  around  the  heads  of  Saints,  the  Holy  Lamh  (q.T.)  and 
other  sacred  subjects.  Modern  painters  often  represent  it  as 
a  circle  of  sun-rays,  as  around  the  head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
(q.v.). 

Azure,  a  book  gules  with  gilt  edged  leaves  supporting  a  Lamb  couohant 
argent  with  nimbus  and  staff  or  and  banner  argent,  a  cross  gulc 


Negro.    See  Jif an;  9^ao  Head.  and  birdbolts  when  notched  ot 

Nerved,  (fr.  nervi) :  when  a  leaf  a  different  tincture. 

is  veined  of  a  different  tincture.  Norroy   king    of    arms.      Sea 

Nippers.    See  QUuief's,  Herald, 

Noded:  knotted,  used  of  a  eahle.  Noueux,  (fr.):  with  knots;  ap- 

See  example  under  Ring.  plied  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  (to 

Nombril  point.    See  Points.  be  distinguished  from  noui  «» 

Nooked,  (fr.  encoehSji  of  arrows  nowed). 
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AiroB  atiiilmtad  to  tbe  Gompftay  of  Staxioiibbs,  London.  [Sm  the 
Anns  of  the  Company  giyen  under  Book,"} 

Gules,  two  lions  passant  garjdant  or ;  on  a  ohief  azure  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  a  oircle  of  glory  over  her  head,  sitting  on  a  tombstone  issoant 
from  the  ohief ;  in  the  dexter  arm  the  Infant  Savionr,  Head  radiant ;  in 
her  Binister  hand  a  soeptre  all  as  the  second--The  Bee  of  Lihooui. 

Argent,  upon  a  moont  vert  a  dove  rising ....  nimbed  golcU  aU  between 
two  bars  wavy  azure  oharged  with  three  fishes  naiant  two  and  one  or — 
John  HiLSXT,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  1536-8. 

Noah's  Ark,  (fr.  Arehe  d$  No4) :  this  device  is  singularly 
choten  for  more  than  one  coat  of  arms,  both  of  English  and 
f  rench  families.  It  is  generally  represented  floating  on  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  in  chief  a  dove  flying,  beaiing  in 
its  beak  the  olive-branoh. 

Argent,  an  ark  in  the  water  proper  surmounted  by  a  dove  azure 
standing  thereon  and  holding  in  the  beak  an  olive-branch  vert,  all 
between  three  gilly-flowers  gules  stalked  and  leaved  of  the  fourth — Jollt, 
Seothmd. 

Azgent,  in  a  sea  in  base  the  Ark  of  Noah,  and  in  chief  a  dove  volant 
with  an  olive-branch  in  the  beak  all  proper — Gallibz,  Scotland. 

Azure,  an  antique  hulk,  the  stem  terminating  with  the  head  of  a 
dragon ;  in  the  hulk  the  ark  with  three  doors  in  the  side ;  from  the  ark 
against  the  side  a  stepladder  all  or ;  on  a  chief  argent  the  Cross  of 
S.  George  gules ;  ohaiged  in  the  centre  with  a  lion  passant  gardant 
of  the  second — Shxpwbiohts'  Company  [Inc.  1605]. 

Nowed,  (fr.  noui^  old  fr.  ronow^x  twisted  so  as  to  fonn 
a  knot;  applied  chiefly  to  wrpmU^  q.y.,  and  the  taiU  of  lions. 
A  garUr  also  is  sometimes  said  to  be  nowed  and  buckled.  (See 
under  hwUe^  adder,  &c.) 

Gules,  a  serpent  nowed  or — Manthblbt  [iq.  Natbblbt]. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  tail  forked  and  nowed  gules  collared  of  the 
first— Havbbimo,  co.  Dorset 


Nourri,  (fr.):   of  a  plant  when  Numerals.    Bee  Letters, 

no  root  appears.  Nun :  a  white  nun  or  smew.    See 

Nowy,  applied  by  certain  heralds         under  Duck. 

to  a  CTroM.  q.v.,  §  26.  Nun's  head.    Bee  Heads. 

N  uag^e,  (fr.) :  nebuly.  N  ut.    See  Hazel. 

Nu^,  (fr.) :  with  a  cloud  passmg  Nylle  or  Nisle.  See  Cross  Moline 
over  it,  e.g.  of  a  mountain.  S  3^* 
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Oaky  (fr.  ehine)i  this  tree  rerj  frequently  finds  a  place 
in  arms,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  hearer's  name  admits 
of  a  meaning  connected  with  it.  Sometimes  the  whole  iree  is 
home,  sometimes  the  hraneheSf  sometimes  sprtffs,  slips,  haves, 
Ac.y  sometimes  the  aooms,  q.v.,  and  more  frequently  the  tree  is 
finteted,  i.e.  with  the  acorns  of  a  di£ferent  tincture. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  rolls  of  arms  the  term 
hene  occurs,  which  has  heen  thought  to  h( 
ohSn$,  £rom  the  name  of  the  hearer  heing  0£ 
sTXDi.  In  the  same  Eoll  faurehi  au  kanu, 
in  the  arms  home  hy  Lexingtok,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  forked  like  an  oak  branch. 
See  Cross,  §  24. 

Argent,   on   a  mount   an  oak-tree  all  proper 

— ^POHBST.  Fo»«»r. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  an  oak-tree  firuoted  all  proper— Wood, 
Devon. 

Bouland  de  Okbtxdb,  or  ung  Eene  de  goules 
— ^Boll,  temp.  Hen.  IIL 

Argent,  a  three  masted  ship  under  sail  in 
sea  proper  between  three  oak-trees  eradicated 
and  fruoted  of  the  last — Daboch. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  conrant  gules  in  front 
of  an  oak-tree  on  a  mount  vert — ^Lambert, 
Norfolk. 

Argent,  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree  sprouting 
afresh  sable — Hebe.  Wood. 

Argent,  out  of  a  well  gules  an  oak-tree  growing  vert— Wellwood,  eo. 
Fife. 

Argent,  a  horse  passant  gules  holding  in  the 
mouth  an  oak  sprig  vert,  aooms  or — Asbton. 

Azure,  on  a  cross  or  an  oaken  slip  vert — Bbatke. 

Argent,  a  lion  passant  gules;  on  a  chief  thre» 
oak  sprigs  bearing  aooms  proper— Johnson. 

Argent,  a  ehevron  engrailed  saUe  between  three 
oak  leaves  vert — Suithson. 

Argent,  three  oak  leaves  in  pale  all  proper — 
MOiTOBD,  CO.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  bend,  and  in  the  sinister  chief  an  oak 
leaf  aaure— Coz,  co.  Salop. 


SmTRMN. 
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Or,  flemy  of  oak  leayes  vert  %  lion  rsmpftnt  unre ;  on  a  oanton  gales 
a  bu^riiMB  Atringed  of  the  first — Patch,  Tiverton,  eo.  Devon. 

Argent,  an  oak  branch  with  three  loak]  apples  proper— Apflook. 

Argent,  a  sinister  hand  in  base  issuing  ont  of  a  olondfessways,  holding 
an  oaken  baton  paleways  proper,  with  a  branch  sprouting  out  at  the  top 
thereof  surmounted  of  a  bend  engrailed  gules — Aouas,  Camia 

The  holly-oak  (fr.  ehSne  rouvre)  does  not  appear  in  English 
annSy  hut  is  sculptured  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church 
at  fiouTSAT,  Burgundy,  in  the  arms  of  th»t  town.  The  oak 
often  occurs  as  a  wreath,     (See  under  Chaplet,  the  eivie  Crown.') 

Ocean  :  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  sea,  are  occasionally 
painted  on  the  base  of  the^  shield  in  modem  heraldry,  but  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  an  heraldic  charge. 

Azure,  the  sun  in  splendour  or ;  in  base  the  ooean  proper ;  on  a  eanton 
argent  an  eseucheon  gules  charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant  of  the 
second — Botal  Instittjtion  of  Grxat  Bjutaim,  established  1800. 

Sable,  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  proper  a  lion  passant  or ;  in  chief  three 
besants — Hawkins,  co.  Dor  rot. 

Azure,  a  bend  sinister  or ;  in  base  the  end  and  stock  of  an  anchor 
gold  issuant  from  waves  of  .the  sea  proper ;  in  chief  two  estoiles  in  like 
bend  as  the  second — SmrmsB,  co.  Sussex,  1818. 

Olive^ree,  (fr.  olivier).  The  tree  is  occasionally  borne,  but 
more  frequently  dipt  and  Iranehes  of  it,  the  latter  especially 
in  the  dave^i  mouth  (q.v).  Tlie  fruit  seems  only  to  occur  in 
Frencli  arms. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  an  olive-tree  proper— Olivibb,  co.  Beds. 

Or,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  olive  branches  proper — ^Boundill,  co. 
Tork. 

Or,  two  olive  branches  in  saltlre  vert — ^Yanhattor,  London. 

Argent,  a  fesse  azure,  two  eagles  displayed  in  chief  and  in  base  through 
an  annulet  gules  a  slip  of  olive  and  another  of  palm  in  saltire  proper 
— Kbmmawat,  CO.  Devon :  Baronetcy,  1791. 

O  in  tricking  stands  for  Or.    Some-  Oeil,  (fr.) :  eye. 

times  in  old  blazon  o«ov«,  or  Oge:  one  of  the  numerous  terms 

fr.  avee,  eng.  i9i<&.  tot  water  hougtt. 

Oar.    See  Boat.  Ogles:  the  eyes. 

Oats.    See  fFAfot.  Ogress.    See  PW:«t,  also  Aoufuile. 
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Atsent,  OB  m  fUt  klnre,  ft  dore  oloas  bearing  In  hsr  beak  an  db« 
branoh  proper ;  on  •  ohief  lable  a  oniH  potent  between  two  ewallapi  ot 
the  first— Qbuum,  Bp.  ot  Cheater,  1848. 

Argent,  on  a  beod  aEors  three  dovea  of  the  first  with  olive  bniubai 
in  their  moathi  proper — Thoiubom,  eo.  Cheetei. 

D'argent,  a  troia  oliTss  de  sinople— r«  Bbchieb,  Bretagne. 

Or,  (fr,  firom  Latin  mrum] ;  the  chief  of  the  tiDotum,  i.e 
gold.  It  u  called  Solby  those  who  blaEqn 
by  the  sun  and  planets,  Topm  (or  Car- 
hmelt)  by  those  who  have  rancifully  taken 
the  names  of  precious  stones.  Bngrorers 
represent  it  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
amall  points.  The  term  Oold  is  nut  un- 
frequently  used  by  heralds  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, and  the  French  word  Jautu,  i.e. 
yellow,  is  met  with  in  old  heraldto 
pMtry.     For  inslance,    at   the   Siege  of  ^' 

Carlarerock  instead  of  Or,  a  lion  azure,  we  find : — 

HsNU  Di  Puai,  son  iiB*on  ...  Fa  aa  banet  bien  rnabla 

Jaime  o  un  bleu  Ijon  rampant  Itnll  uT  Culoraro^ 

Janne,  o  orois  rouge  engreelie — BtrtTACB  db  Hioei — Ibid. 

Orange:  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  are  found  amongst 
heraldic  bearings,  bnt  when  by  thonaelTes  tiiey  may  be  meant 
for  rotmditU  Uttni,  q.r. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  Uou  rampant  looking  to  the  siniatar  gole« 
■npporting  an  orange  tree  leaved  and  Iraoted  proper— Da  Ii*  Horn. 

Afloie,  three  oranges  slipped  proper  within  an  «rle  ol  thistles  oi — 
LiTiHasioin,  Visoonnt  Xiviot. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  Tart  an  orange tres  frooted  proper;  on  a  ohist 
embattled  gnlea  three  rosea  of  the  field  barbed  and  seeded  alio  proper^ 

SWIBTLUTD,  M.  DbTOU. 

Ombre,  (fr.)-.  in  Frenoh  arms  a  Ond6,<tr.).    Bee  V»dy. 

shadowy  ontUne  of  the  ohargs  Ongl6,   (fr.):  tmgvUd,  or  baring 

with  the  tinotore  named ;  bat  olaws. 

where  omtri  la  osed  it  seems  to  Opinicus.    Bee  Qriffln. 

signify  that  the  oharge  is  shaded  Oppressed,  Lq.  itprattd.     8e« 

with  a  blaak  line.    Bee  Aeha»-  dtbruitedwa^tiununmitdbf. 

hTotion.  Orange  colour.    See  Tami, 
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Orb,  on  as  it  is  alw>  called  from  the  Frenoh  Mands 
a  Mound  royal,  is  snpposed  to  represent  the  Universe,  and 
then  it  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cross.  This  device  is 
said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  by  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, upon  whose  seal  it  appears  as  a  plain  orb;  but  it  is 
surmounted  by  the  cross  on  the  seal  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  cross  signifies  the  asoendancy  of  Christianity  over  the  whole 
earthy  and  is  referred  to  in  our  Coronation  Service  thus:— 

'*  And  when  yon  see  this  orb  set  mider  the 
cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world  is  sub- 
jeot  to  the  power  and  empiie  of  Ghrist  onr 
Bedeemer." 

Or,  a  mound  sable,  enebnoled  gules,  en- 
signed  with  a  eross  avellane  of  the  last — 
Cbawlas. 

Aiure,  a  monnd  or — ^Lamont. 

Quarterly  gules  and  aznxe,  a  royal  orb 
argent  banded  and  crossed  or — Arms  assigned 
to  QiLBBBT  UNiyBBsxL,  Bp.  of  Loudou,  1138-84. 

Or,  on  an  orb  [qy.  a  torteau]  gales  a  raven  proper— Bayxh,  Biohmond 
Herald,  temp.  Jambs  I.  d.  1616. 

Ordinaries  are  certain  charges  in  common  use  in  arms, 
and  in  their  simple  forms  are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  so 
that  they  may  well  be  snpposed  to  have  bad  their  origin  in  the 
bars  of  wood  or  iron  of  di£ferent  shapes  used  for  fastening 
together  or  strengthening  the  portions  of  which  the  Shield 
might  be  composed.  Their  number  has  never  been  precisely 
agreed  upon,  but  most  heralds  reckon  nine  principal  once  which 
they  call  honourable,  namely,  the  eroMj  the  chief,  the  pale,  the 
hend,  the  lend  sinister,  the  /esse,  the  bar,  the  saltire,  and  the 
chevnm.  The  following  charges  are  generally  reckoned  as 
9uhor dinar ies,  namely,  the  hordure,  the  canton,  flanches,  the 
gyron^  the  inescutcheon,  the  orle,  the  quarter,  the  pile,  and  the 


Orbiculari  said  to  be  used  of  a  Orders  of  Knighthood,  (fr. 
number  of  stars  arranged  in  a  Ordres  de  Chevalerie).  See 
eirele.  Knights. 
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tre99ur0f  all  of  which  appear  to  enoroach,  as  it  were,  on  the  field. 
To  these  are  added  the  frsi,  the  Mel,  the  pall,  and  others, 
hat  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  separate  them  from  several 
other  rectilinear  charges.  The  dtmintUives  of  the  ordinaries 
(which  are  never  charged)  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : — FUUU 
and  BarrtdeU,  Pallets,  BendleU,  Scarpee,  Closets,  Cotises,  Chevro- 
nels,  Crosslets,  and  Saltorels,  But  there  is  much  diyersity; 
some  consider  the  bar  to  be  but  a  diminutiye  of  the  ftssse.  [See 
Synoptical  Table.'] 

An  Ordinary  of  arms  is  sometimes  nsed  in  the  sense  of  a  col- 
lection of  coats  of  arms,  arranged  under  the  various  bearings. 

Orle,  (fr.  orle) :  an  ordinary  in  the  form  of  a  bordure,  but 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  shield,  or,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
more  ancient  heralds,  an  eseuteheon  voided.  Cold  fr.  faux  esottehan). 
Double  and  triple  orles  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  when  one 
within  the  other  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  concentric,  but 
this  term  seems  out  of  place  in  armoury ;  they  should  rather  be 
blazoned  tressures  (q.v.).  The  orle  like  the  bordure  is  usually 
dimidiated  when  impaled. 

John  de  Ballioui,  de  gonles,  ove  ong  lanz 
esooohon  d'argent — ^Roll,  temp.  Hbm .  in.  [Founder 
of  Balliol  Oollbob,  Oxford,  which  has  adopted 
the  same  arms.] 

Boger  BxBTBAM,  de  gonles  et  ong  faux  esenoion 
et  oroisele  d*or — ^BoU,  temp.  Hxn.  m. 

Sire  Gilberd  de  Ltmdbsbtx,  de  gonles,  omsnles 
[orosslets]  de  or  a  nn  escnohon  de  veer  peroee —  _ 

Boll,  temp.  En.  n. 

Sire  Wanter  de  Molbswobteb,  meisme  les  armes,  les  erosnles  de  argent 
—Ibid. 

Gules,  an  orle  argent ;  over  all  a  bend  ermine—Town  of  Bzobmobd, 
00.  York. 

Gules,  two  oonoentrio  orles  in  a  bordnre  argent — ^Bubdon. 

Axgent,  two  concentrio  orles  gules  [elsewhere  two  orles  in  fesse  gnles] 
Baowat. 

Asore,  three  oonoentrio  orles  or— Landlbs. 


Oreille,  (fr.) ;  of  the  ears  of  dol-      Oreiller,  (old  fr.  for  piUow), 
phins,  shells,  cfto.  OusMon. 
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An  arU  ofmartUU  should  rather  be  blasoned  iigkt  mariUU  m 
arU,  although,  as  seen  below,  the  term  is  quite  legitimate,  and  has 
ancient  authority.  The  number  of  charges  placed  in  orle  ia 
geoerally  in  later  heraldry  understood  to  be  eight,  unless  some 
other  number  is  mentioned.     (See  also  under  Bordure,) 

Though  some  few  other  charges  are  borne 
f»  arU,  the  martUts  are  the  most  frequent 
in  the  ancient  coats  of  arms. 


Tl^lliam  de  Valbnb,  harelee  d'argent  et  d'azur^ 
mig  arle  des  merlotts  de  gonles— Boll,  temp. 
Hnr.UI. 

Le  Conte  de  Valimcx,  borle  d'argente  et  d'azur 
a  merloz  de  gooles  bordears  [i.e.  inbordore] — ^Another  AruiBft  m  Taluccx, 

De  Walenoe  Ajmars  li  TaiUaqs       O  la  bordore  poralde 

Bele  baniere  i  fa  baillans  Toat  entoar  de  rouges  merles. 

De  argent  e  de  asor  bnrelde  BoU  ot  Carlaveroek. 

Le  Croonte  de  Pknbboo,  borele  de  argant  e  de  aam«  od  les  merelos  de 
gooles— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Walter  de  Fauoombb,  noir  ung  quinte-faeile  d'aigent  et  les  merlotts 
d*argent  entomr— Boll,  temp.  Hsn.  in. 

Monsire  de  Habdbshzll,  port  d*argent  a  uie  oheyeron  sable,  et  one 
nrle  dee  merletts  gales — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  HI. 

Monsire  de  Vauz,  port  argent,  a  mie  orle  de  merletts  gales  a  one 
eeehoehion  goles— IMd. 

Monsire  de  Pibbpoint,  port  d*argent  a  one  lyon  de  sable  rampant,  et 
one  orle  de  dnqf  oiles  gales — Ibid, 

Argent,  two  annolets  oonjonct  sable  within  an  orle  of  trefoils  slipped 
Tsrt — John  Etoh. 

An  arle,  like  the  ordinaries,  may  be  indented,  engrailed,  &c., 
but  does  not  seem  to  occur  charged,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hordvre. 

Or,  an  orle  indented  on  the  inner  edge  azure— Lbbd,  Scotland. 

Gales,  an  orle  engrailed  on  the  inner  side  or,  within  a  bordore  also 
engrailed  of  the  last — Butlabd,  oo.  Sorxey. 

Argent,  an  orle  gales,  flory  and  ooonter  floxy  on  the  ooter  edge  vert, 
in  the  oentre  a  dagger  in  pale  azore,  hilt  and  pomel  or — CoNsmnn. 


Organ  pipe.    See  Pipe.  Organ  reat.    See  Bea^ 

Oriflamme.    See  Jtomwr. 
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Ostrich,  (fr.  auktiche)  :  this  bird  oecun  but  in  one  or  two 
coats  of  arms. 

Sable,  an  ostrioh  argent — Mattidbws,  Cornwall. 

Sable,  a  feise   between  three  ostriohes   argent  membered   gales — 

BOTTON. 

Argent,  an  ostrich  sable  holding  in  the  beak  a  horseshoe  or  (othenrise 
gnles) — MaoMahon,  Ireland. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  gules,  three  ostrich's  heads  erased,  each  holding 
in  the  beak  a  horseshoe,  all  connterohanged— Btxd. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  ostrich  fsathsrs  are  named, 
&  plume  of  which  (q.v.)  is  now  the  eo^nitance  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales.    (See  also  EncroU.) 

Aznre,  semy  of  flenr>de-]is  a  lion  rampant  gnardant  argent ;  on  a  bend 
gnles  an  ostrioh  feather  of  the  second  between  two  bezants — ^Hoiaani), 
London. 

Azure,  two  ostrich  feathers  in  saltire  between  three  boar's  heads,  oooped 
at  the  neck,  argent,  bristled  and  tusked  or — ^Newton,  co.  Kent. 

Otelles,  (fr.)  :  a  term  ased  by  some  French  heralds  for  fonr 
fignres  described  as  resembling  four  peeled  almonds,  the  thickened 
portion  meeting  in  the  centre,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  filberts  in  the  Orou  avellan$f  §  12,  bnt  in  saltire  instead 
of  in  cross,  and  the  ends  pointed  instead  oifleury. 

De  gueules,  a  quatre  otelles  d'argent  adoss^s  en  sautoir — GoioaNoia, 
Guienne  and  Gasooigne. 

Otter,  (fr.  hutre) :  this  animal  was  more  frequent  in  streams 
than  now,  and  otter-hnnting  was  once  a  favourite  pastime. 
The  stream  near  Hexham  was  called  the  OtterhoumSf  from 
which  the  family  mentioned  below  derive  their  name.  Otters 
are  borne  in  the  arms  of  several  families.  The  two  otters 
borne  as  supporters  to  the  arms  of  Norbets  are  represented 
collared  and  chHined,  each  devouring  a  fish,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  stained  glass  at  Ock wells  in  Berkshire.  As  supporters 
to  the  arms  of  the  8 alters'  Company  they  are  represented  sable 
hamnty,  dueaUy  collared  and  chained,  each  devouring  a  fish. 
Two  otters  rampant  proper  are  the  supporters  to  the  arms 


Osier.    Bee  Willow,  Ounde  de  long.    See  under  Pa^. 

Ounoe.    See  Panther.  Oundy,  or  Onde.    See  Wavy. 


OTTSB — OVER  ALL. 
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of  Balfottb  of  Orkney,  and  of  Xinloch.  The  fSamily  of  Luttbell 
bear  otters  in  allusion  to  the  Erenoh  name ;  possibly  by  the 
tea  doge  (q.v.)  otters  are  intended. 

Azure,  three  otters  passant  in  pale  or,  eaob  holding  in  the  mouth 
a  fish  argent — Pboudb,  Kent.     [The  arms  are 
sculptured  in  the  oloistera  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.] 

Argent,   a   fesse   between   three  otters  sable,  \ 
[Crest :  an  otter  sable,  in  his  mouth  a  fish  proper] 
— ^LxrrTBSLL,  oo.  Warwiok. 

Argent,  a  fesse  sable  between  three  otters  of  the 
last;  in  each  mouth  a  fish  proper — ^LuTTBXLti, 
Lnttrelstown,  Ireland. 

Argent,  three  otters  passant  sable— Woasxix. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  otters  passant 
ermine — ^Habtopp,  oo.  Leioester  [Granted,  1596]. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  in  base  an  otter  proper ;  a  chief  gules  charged 
with  a  dove  of  the  field  between  two  crosBea  patty  fitohj  or — Colsbidox. 

Argent,  a  demi-otter  sable  issuing  out  of  a  loch  in  base  proper — 
LrrHoow,  Scotland. 

Argent,  three  otters  issuant  out  of  a  fesse  wavy  sable— ])ixLi>BUU, 
Tyvie,  Scotland.  [Another  branch  of  the  family  bears  one  otter.  See 
also  under  Crovm  antique.] 

Ermine,  a  chevron  between  three  otter's  heads  couped  sable ;  a  chief 
vert— Ottkbboubnx. 

Oules,  an  otter*s  head  erased  argent  between  two  crosses  crosslet 
fitchy  in  fesse  or;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  as  many  mullets  azure— 
BowAND,  Ireland. 

Argent,  an  open  boat  proper  between  three  otter's  heads  erased  sable ; 
on  a  chief  vert  as  many  crescents  of  the  field — M'Nabb. 

Over  all,  eurtout^  (fr.  eurM-tout)-,  said  of  a  charge  placed 
over  several  other  charges  or  over  a  particoloured  field,  as  also  of 
an  escutcheon  pluced  oTer  four  or  more  quarters.  French  heralds 
also  employ  the  term  broehant  sur  le  totU  (see  example  under 
fasces).    In  the  first  example  given  below,  i.e.  in  the  anns  of 


Ours,  (fr.):  Bear. 

Ousel,  or  Oysel  (f) :  supposed  to  be 

intended  for  the  black  bird. 
Ouistickers, Basket-maker's.  See 

BaskeU 


Ov  and  Ove,  old  fr.  =  avee. 
Overt,  (fr.),  or  ouvert:  open,  of 
gates,  doorways,  &o, :  it  is  also 
applied  to  birds,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  disclosed.  See  Wings. 
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Gut,  and  in  limOar  instances  of  partioolonred  fields,  the  words 
over  all  are  itnderstood,  and  therefore  may  be 
omitted,  but  in  the  other  examples  they  are 
almost  indispensable. 

Barry  of  dz  argent  and  aanxe,  [o^er  all]  a  bend 
gules  (as  a  mark  of  oadenoy) — Loid  OaaT,  ol 
Botherfield  Greys,  Ozon,  (o.  1800). 

Argent,  three  bars  gemelles  gules,  oTer  all  a 
lion  rampant  sable,  crowned  or— f  izaviz,  Y<Nrk* 
shire. 

Sable,  a  ehief  gvles,  oyer  all  a  lion  rampant  or-*Wooo,  Bp.  of  lieh- 
fleld  and  Goventiy,  1671-92. 

Or,  a  bnU  passant  gales ; 
OTer  all  a  pale  ermine — Sir 
Thomas  Bboks,  Temp.  Hmi. 

vm. 

Aznre,  a  pale  sable,  OTer  all 
a  fesse  gules  Yoided  of  the 
first,  ootised  of  the  second — 
Akhzjlnd,  00.  Devon. 

Or,  two  pallets  azure ;  sor* 
tout  on  a  fesse  oheoky  asore 
and  sable  three  martletts  or  — Biohard  Ctjbtbts,  Bp.  of  Ohiohester,  1570-8S. 
'  Ooup^  d*argent  et  d'azur,  a  la  eroiz  aner6e  de  Tun  en  Tautre ;  i  la 
bande  de  gueules  broohante  sur  le  tout— Bu  Pur  or  Da  Ponm. 

Owl,  (fr.  hihou) :  this  bird  is  frequently  found  in  armorial 
beariogs,  and  it  is  always  depicted  fall-faced.  It  is  found 
in  an  old  roll  of  arms  (as  is  supposed)  under  the  name  of  JmU. 
In  one  coat  the  homed  owl  is  named.  An  owlet,  fr.  hulotte,  is 
only  borne  in  French  arms :  the  French  also  haye  the  ehoueite^ 
which  is  the  screech-owL  The  ehat-huani^ 
slso  a  kind  of  owl,  is  borne  by  the  family  of 
D'HiJC  ni  MovsBGouT. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  owls  argent 
— Pbisoott,  CO.  Hertford. 

Argent,  three  owls  sable,  beaked  and  legged  or — 
BaiooB,  Norfolk. 

Or,  three  owls  in  fesse  sable — Oulbt. 

Gules,  three  huits  [owls  in  margin]  argent — Sir 
Richard  BumroRix,  Boll,  temp.  1808. 


Wood. 


CuftTSTB. 


PuMcorr. 
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SaUe,  k  eb«mMi  between  three  owla  migent ;  on  • 
galea  -Oldum,  Bp.  ol  Sodor  uid  Mm,  1461-66. 
Ermine,  on  a  MUiton  gnle*  an  o«l  oi — Fovuu. 
Tert,  >  lion  runpuit  between  three  owla  ugent 

Asnte,  ■  bend  eDgrailed  oi  between  thme  owli 
krgent,  esoh  on  a  tnn  lying  leBBwise  of  the  eaiKind 
— Caaoti,  00.  Cambridge,  ICST. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  a  tree,  on  the  top  tn  owl 
propel,  in  ohiel  two  mullets  gulee  —  BouoHiaa, 
London. 

Sable,  three  homed  owli  argent — Pamno. 

Owli  are  borne  also  by  the  [amiliea  of  Affuyuui,  oo.  Norfolk ; 
Atlow;  Bitbton,  oo.  Buckingham  ;  Banxiia,  (Bp.  ol  Oxford,  1604-16); 
Bbohobxoh. 00. Salop;  Fdch, Ireland ;  Fobh, oo. Devon ;  Fobbiib;  Ooa- 
aaiii  Ebbwuit,  1730;  Hiwctt;  Hoocks,  oo.  Denbigh;  LuuBOHurr, 
Onenuej;  OurOBiTa,  «o.  Oheeter;  Bowtdh;  BKBTPaa,  oo.  Unooln; 
Thubcutoh  ;  TaawD!.!,  oo.  Cornwall ;  WAzaniLD,  oo.  Torit ;  WassM* 


Paie,  {tr. pal,  pi.  patkr,  oldfr.jw/):  conradered  aaoneofthe 
honomable  ordinariea,  and  may  occupy  one  tiari  of  the  width 
of  the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutiveB,  the  paltt,  which  is  one 
half,  and  the  mdortt  (q.T,),  which  is  by  some  Mtid  to  be  one 
eighth  of  its  breadth,  by  others  one  fourth. 

The  term  vtrgttU  is  said  by  French  i 
writers  to  be  one  thinl  the  width  of  their  I 
pal.      The  term  oconrs  in  one  or  two   ' 
ancient  coats  of  arms,  but  it  is  compani' 
tiTety  raie. 

Gales,  a  pale  or — Arms  ascribed  to  Huoh  db 
Qvusmaesn,,  Lord  High  Steward  ol  England, 
temp.  HsH.  L 

Sire  BoBBBi  ni  Fobsbos,  de  argent  a  nn 
pel  engtele,  de  Mble — BoU,  temp.  En.  XL 

Oysier-dredge  la  e^tbq  as  the     Pack-saddle.    Bee  SaidU. 

badge  of  the  tunilj  ol  GoLciHa-      Packs.    See  ITocIpaeki. 

UM[Harl.HS.  4633],  Padlock.    See  Lock. 

Ox.    Bee  Bull.  Pagoda.    See  Jf (do:. 

P.  In  tricldng  is  sometimes  used      Pails.    Bee  Bucket. 

Pallid,  (fr.).i  nsedtordfi^rj. 
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Sire  Bichard  de  Wslleb,  de  or,  a  iij  pans  [i.e.  pales]  de  gotiles ;  a  nn 
quarter  de  argent,  et  an  molet  de  sable — ^BoU,  temp.  £d.  IL 

Argent,  three  pallets  azure — Thornton. 

Or,  two  bars  sable ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
a  palet  between  as  many  base  esquires  of  the 
first ;  an  inesouoheon  charged  with  a  f  esse  and 
chief  ermine — ^Butlxb. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  or  two  palets  argent — Sir 
Bichard  Malins,  Yioe-Chancellor,  1866. 

D'azur,  i  qaatre  vergettes  d'ermine — Biohxb, 
Orleanais. 

De  sinople,  au  pal  d*or  charg6,  d*une  yer- 
gette  de  gueules ;  an  chef  d*argent  charg6  d'une  THomKToir. 

6p^  contreposee  de  sable — Julianis  du  Boubxt,  Prorenoe. 

Pales  and  palets  are  subjeot  to  the  same  kind  of  variations 
as  the  other  ordinaries,  such  as  the  bend,  fesse^  &c.,  bnt  not  to  so 
many,  being  far  less  frequently  employed. 

Argent,  a  pale  ohequy  azure  and  or — ^Bbiokwooo. 

Asure,  a  pale  or  gontty  de  sang — ^Pijltzb,  BCiddlesez. 

Argent,  a  pale  fusilly  sable — Danixl,  co.  Chester. 

Gules,  a  pale  lozengj  [elsewhere  of  fiye  lozenges]  \>t — Nigel,  oo. 
Chester. 

Gules,  a  fesse  depressed  by  a  pale— Dtbbths. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  surmounted  by  a  pale  ermine— Endxbbt. 

Gules,  three  palets  yair;  on  a  chief  or  a  lion 
passant  azure— Simon  Patbiok,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
1689 ;  of  Ely,  1691-1707. 

Argent,  a  pale  dance Lty  gules — Steanham,  Kent* 

Azure,  a  pale  engrailed  sable— Daniel,  ca  York. 

Gules,  a  pale  invecked  argent — Ybck. 

Argent,  a  pale  nebuly  sable — Eatnton. 

....  On  a  chief  argent  a  pale  quarterly  azure 
and  gules ;  on  the  first  and  fourth  a  fleur-de-lis ; 
on  the  second  and  third  a  lion  passant  gardant 
all  of  the  second  between  two  roses  gules,  seeded 
or,  barbed  vert — ^East  India  Company,  1600. 

Argent,  a  pale  bretessed  sable  ootised ;  three  torteauz  in  pale  on  each 
Bide — Cbomie,  Ireland. 


PAtmiGK. 


Pairle,  (fr.).     See  Pall 
Pairs,  (fr.)  i  =-  Peers  [of  France]. 
Pair  of,  sometimes  used  e.g.  of 
wings,  keys,  crescents,  Ac. 


Paissant,  or  Patcuant,  e  grazing. 
Pales,  or  Paling$,    See  Park, 
Palisade.    Bee  Crown  palUado, 
Pallet,  or  Palet.    Bae  under  Pale. 


PALB— PALY. 
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Argent,  a  pale  pointed  In  base  gales — ^Ditbt. 

Azgent,  a  pale  fnrohe,  between  two  ootices  sable— Oi7innvoKAiii» 
BootlancL 

The  pale  fitrehS  in  the  last  example  is  probably  intended 
for  the  Shake/ork,  q.T. 

In  pale,  (fr.  Vun  eur  Vautre\  is  nsed  when  charges  are  ar- 
ranged beneath  one  another,  as  in  a  pale.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently used,  and  often  when  not  so  it  is  implied,  e.g.  in  the 
case  of  the  three  lions  of  England. 

Azure,  three  eeoallope  in  pale  or — Stmhbs,  Somerset. 
Argent,  three  anohors  sable  in  pale  between  two  palets  yeri;  a  chief 
gales — Dabwxll. 

Palewiee,  (fr.  en  pal),  is  more  accurately  nsed  of  some  one 

charge  of  which  the  position  is  not  determined,  such  as  of  a  Jby, 

which  may  be  upright  or  lengthways,  and  would  be  described 

aBpalewtee  oifesewise  accordingly. 

Argent,  a  spaniel  dog  passant  proper ;  on  a  chief  embattled  azore  a  key 
paleways,  the  wards  upward  between  two  crosses  oroslet  or — BfAiaa. 

Argent,  a  bend  gales ;  in  chief  two  broad  arrows,  shods  conjoined  b^ 
an  annulet,  palewise  azore — Gokbixs,  Scotland. 

Per  pale  or  Party  per  pale  is  yery  frequent.    See  under  Party. 

Paly,  (fr.  pale) :  when  the  field  is  divided  by  perpendicular 
lines  into  an  even  number  of  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
generally  of  a  metal,  and  the  last  of  a  colour.  An  uneven 
number  (see  harry)  would  be  blazoned  as  of  bo  many  palee. 
The  French  term  vergetU  is  used  when 
the  pales,  or  rather  pulets,  are  aboye  ten 
in  number. 

Paly  of  six,  or  and  azure — Goubnat,  or  Gun- 
HST,  Devon. 

Paly  of  four  pieces  argent  and  vair — ^William 
de  LoxooHAMP,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1189-97. 

Le  Gomte  de  Huntimodon,  pale  d'or  et  de 
goalee,  nng  bende  noir — ^BoU,  temp.  Hbn.  m. 

Monsire  Fitznzlb,  pale  argent  et  gales  de  vi 
peeoes — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 


GOVSMAT. 


Palmer's  Staff,  Scrip,  &q.    See      Paly.    See  under  Pa2«. 
PUgrim'e  Staffs  &o.  Pampre,  (fr.) :  a  vine'9hooU 
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Monsixe  de  Stsklls,  pftle  de  vj  d'argent  et  d'Miire--BoIL  temp^ 

bd.  m. 

Monaire  Hagh  Mxnill,  per  pale  de  xij  peoes  argent  et  gnlM  a  one 
be&d  d'aenre  a  troia  fera  de  ohevall  d'or  en  la  bend — IHd, 

Monsire  William  de  MiniiiL,  port  pale  de  viij  peeoes  argent  et  gules 
a  one  bend  d'asnr  a  trois  fere  de  obeyall  d*or  en  la  hend-^  Ibid. 

Le  Sire  de  GousHiiiL,  port  d'argent  et  galea  pales,  an  oheif  da  asor 
en  le  eheif  tme  damez  (?  dannoe)  or — Pnd, 

Again,  in  the  same  way  as  harrff  so  may  paly  be  divenifted, 
e.g.  the  lines  may  be  undy,  and  in 
respect  of  ihis  a  curions  expression 
occurs  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  arms,  viz, 
aundde  de  hng^  which  means  paly  wavy^ 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  ancient  arms  both 
of  the  GxBNON  and  Yalotitx  family. 

William  Gebnon,  onndee  de  long  d'argent 
et  de  gonlea— Boll,  temp.  Hbr.  IIL 

Sire  William  Qsbnoxtm,  d'argent  a  iij  pens 
[•spalea]  nndea  de  galja — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Paly  wayy  of  aiz,  galea  and  argent — Gbbnon.  Guiroir. 

Sire  William  de  Yalotmbs,  onndee  de  long  de  argent  e  de  goulea—  Ibid* 

Monsire  Warren  de  ViLoiNxa,  port  pale  de  yi  peeoes  onde  d*or  et  galea 
—Boll,  temp.  Sd.  m. 

Paly  danoetty  of  aiz  or  and  galea,  all  per  aaltire  oonnterohanged — 

POUOBB. 

Paly  embattled  of  eight  argent  and  galea— Wiaunr,  oo.  Derby. 
Paly  neboly  of  aiz  galea  and  or — MoLSTira. 

But  further,  in  the  combination  with  the  hmd,  &c.,  a  diyersity 
is  produced,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  under  bendy  paly  ^ 
more  frequently  called  paly  bendy.  One 
coat  of  arms  is  blazoned  paly  bendy  lozenyy. 
And  though  the  term  lozengy  may  seem 
redundant  it  appears  drawn  as  in  the 
margin  in  the  note-book  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  and  varpng  somewhat 
from  the  figure  of  paly  bendy.  Paly  pily 
is  only  another  name  for  pUy,  but  not 
necessary  since  the  piles  are  drawn  pale- 
wise,  unless  otherwise  expressed.     Paly 


Paly  beady  loacngy. 
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t^tiery  U  only  a  fonoifol  and  Tagae  way  of  blazoning  the  arms 
of  PoufiBS,  given  abore. 

Faly  ben^F  loiengf,  or  and  labls — Oiltut,  Lord  Uayor  of  London, 
1749. 
Fair  b«ndj  oi  and  gnles — Cboohi,  London. 

Pall,  (It.  pairh,  wbioh  is  also  occaaionallj  nsed  b^  English 
beralds] : 

1.  Aa  a  eharg»  it  representa  an  eocleaiactical  Tertment  known 
as  tiiepaUivm,  and  lymbolioal  of  ArobiepiKopal  authority,  e.g. 
the  Fall  waa  sent  by  Pope  Qregory  to  Angtutine  in  601 ;  see 
Beda,  Bk.  I.  cap.  29.  Also  to  Abp.  Justus  in  634  ;  Ibid.,  Bk.  IL 
cap.  8.   In  the  East,  however,  it  occurs  as  an  episcopal  ornament. 

When  borne  as  a  eharga,  e.g.  in  the  arms  of  arohbishopa, 
the  lower  end  is  always  eouped  a.ud/ring»d. 

Aanre,  a  pastoral  stail  in  pals  or,  endgned  with  a  etoM  pattCs  arttsnt 
tnrmoanted  b;  a  pall  of  the  last,  edged  and  fringed 
ol  the  eeoond,  eh»rg«d  with  tour  oro«ses  pattCe  StobSe  j 
■able — The  Axehi^eoopal  Bee  ol  OumBBoai. 

Impaled  with  ai^ent,  a  oherron  between  thiee 
dnqneloils  gulee — Eenij  CBioHBi.ar,  Anhbiihop  of 
Cantabniy,  U14-4S. 

Sable,  a  aroes  argent  in  the  dexter  chief  the  arohi- 
■piKopal  pall  piopei^— Benedlotine  Abbe;  o[  St.  An- 
goetin  at  OAMTBum.  0»)™tmio»i— 

Argent,  a  biehop'i  pall  lable;   in  ohiet  a  atag'a  Cmicbilb. 

bead  anead  gnlea-^CuindintBun,  Scotland. 

Bimilar  insigaia  to  those  borne  fay  the  See  of  CuTTKBKuaT 
were  formerly  borne  by  the  See  of  Yose,  but  with  the  £eld 
galea.  Those  of  ARHAea  are  the  same  as  Canterbury,  end 
those  of  DvBLiii  have  one  more  cross. 

2.  As  a  tu6-ordijuiry  the  pall  may  be  dosoribed  as  a  figure  of 
the  shape  of  the  letter  Y- 

All  three  arms  are  to  be  drawn  throughout.  The  figure  with 
the  three  arms  eouped  and  poinUd  would  be  blazoned  aa  the 
Shaktfork,   q.T. 

Argent,  a  paU  eable ;  on  a  ohlef  or,  a  dre^on  passant  galea,  between 
two  ehaplets  ol  the  last  leaved  vart— SHaum,  London,  1761. 
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A  paH  is  but  rarely  subject  to  modification  like  the  ordinaries. 
In  one  case  it  is  rwerted  in  another 
patonee.  The  term  cro88  pall  also  occurs 
which  cannot  be  a  cross  at  all,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  merely  the  pall  used  as 
a  subordinary,  that  is  with  the  members 
drawn  throughout. 

Gules,  a  pall  reyersed  ermine — ^Eelybbdoh, 
or  Eeldom,  Essex. 

Gales,  a  pall  [ending  if  points]  patonoe  be- 
tween three  estoiles  argent— Habrold.  KKi.vBM>ojf. 

Goles,  a  cross  pall,  argent—DKYCHSTKB,  Germany. 

The  terms  per  pall  and  tn  pall  also  occur,  but  tbey  are 
written  with  the  French  form  per  patrU  and  in  pairle. 

Per  pairle  reversed  or  gules  and  ermine  over  all  a  tan  azure— Lylset, 
HarL  HS.  1386,  fo.  66. 

Gales,  three  swords  in  pairle  hilts  meeting  in  the  centre  argent— Baiaic. 

Palm,  (fr.  palme),  and  Palm-tree,  (fr.  palmier) :  the  branches 
are  symbols  of  victory,  though  not  frequently  used  in  English 
heraldry:  in  French  heraldry  they  are  common.  "With  this 
may  be  associated  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  the  China  Cokar, 

In  a  landscape  field  a  foantain,  thereoat  issoing  a  palm-tiee  all 
proper— Franco,  St.  Catharine  Coleman,  London:  granted  1760. 

Argent,  an  ape  sejant  on  a  heart  holding  a  palm  branch  proper — Y^ult. 

Argent,  a  maral  [i.e.  embattled]  fesse  gales,  charged  with  three  palm 
branches  of  the  field  between  six  Cornish  choughs  proper — ^Mobbalii. 
00.  Salop. 

De  gueoles,  &  six  pahnes  d'or,  lea  tiges  ajout^es  en  oosor — MiBSsxH^, 
Poitoa. 

Argent,  a  cocoa-nut  tree  fraoted  proper  growing  oat  of  a  mount,  in  base 
vert  on  a  chief  azare  a  shakefork  between  a  martlet  in  the  dexter  and 
a  salmon  naiant  in  the  sinister  holding  in  the  mouth  an  annulet  or — 
GiiABGOW,  Mount  Grenon,  recorded  1807. 

Quarterly,  azure  and  ermine,  on  a  bend  or,  three  cocoa-nut  trees 
eradicated  proper — ^B&as,  Bengal 

Aigent,  a  China  cokar-tree  vert — ^Abanx. 

A  pahn-tree  is  borne  in  the  arms  granted  to  Earl  Nblson,  also  in  thoae 
of  the  family  of  Cobnfoot,  and  palm  branches  in  families  of  Moktoomxbt, 
Ebhn^wax,  ^to. 
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Panes  :  pieces  or  rather  squares  [as  we  say  a  pane  of  glass]. 
Some  heralds  haye  hlazoned  a  cross  quarterly  pierced,  (q.v.) 
§  5,  as  '  checqny  of  nine  panes.'  But  the  word  is  an  old  word, 
occurring  as  it  does  in  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  signifying  the 
large  square  of  the  banner.  Cf.  also  pannes^  i.q.  pieces  of  fur. 
See  under  .Ermine. 

Gnillemes  de  Lstboubotb  anssi         Baniere  i  ot  o  larges  pans 
Vaillans  horns,  sanz  mez  et  sans  d,   De  inde,  o  bib  blans  lyonns  rampans. 

BoU  of  CarUTerook,  ▲.]>.  ISOO. 

Pansy,  (fr.  pmsie) :  occurs  in  both  English  and  French  arms. 

Yert,  on  a  eheYron  argent  between  three  plates  each  eharged  with 
a  pynoheon  (or  goldfinch)  as  many  pansies  slipped  proper — ^Henry 
MoBOAM,  Bishop  of  Bt.  David's,  1564-59 ;  granted  1558. 

Argent,  three  ilenrs-de-lis  vert  on  a  ohief  azure  a  pansy  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  or — ^Woolbux,  London. 

Ghiles,  on  a  bend  or  three  pansy-flowers  proper,  stalked  and  leaved 
vert — ^Pasxir. 

D*argent,  A  trois  fleors  de  pensto  d*aznr— Babitt,  Boorbonnais  et 
Kivemais. 

Panther,  (fr.  panthhe) :  this  beast  is  always  borne  gardant, 
and  generally  incensed^  that  is  to  say,  with  flames  issuing  from 
its  mouth  and  ears,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dexter  supporter  of  the 
Eurl  of  Pomfret.  With  the  panther  may  be  grouped  the  lynx 
(fr.  hup  eervier)  and  the  ounce,  both  of  which  occur  in  several 
arms,  the  latter  being  found  at  an  early  date. 

Or,  on  a  f esse  azure  between  three  panthers  passant  proper  a  pansey 
of  the  first  between  two  lilies  argent — ^Nobthet,  Booking,  Essex. 

Per  fesse  ermine  and  sable,  in  base  a  panther  passant  of  the  first, 
in  dhief  two  mascles  of  the  second — ^Danuill,  Truro,  GomwalL 

Azure,  three  panther's  heads  erased  proper — Sihth. 

Sire  Johan  de  HAiaaB,  de  azur,  a  un  cheveron  de  or  e  iij  demy  lyns  de 
or— BoU,  temp.  En.  II. 

Pam6,  (fr.) :  of  a  fish  with  a  gap-  Papal  Crown.    See  Tiara. 

ing  month,  and  as  if  gasping.  Papegay,  i.q.  Popinjay,   Bee  Par- 

Panache,  (fr.) :  a  Tplume,  q.v.  rot, 

Panettes,  (fr.) :  Poplar  leaves.  Papilton,    (fr.) :    Butterfly,    and 

Pannes.    See  fun.  FapiUon/ni  (fr.):   scaled,  as  of 

Paon,  (fr.) :  Peacock.  a  Butterfly. 
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Sable,  three  lynxes  passant  gardant  argent — Lthob. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  azure  between  three  lynx's  heads  erased  sable  as 
many  crescents  ermine — Nzoolls,  Mershland,  Norfolk. 

Bable,  three  onnces  statant  in  pale  or,  spotted  of  the  first — Sir  James 
BOUBOBSB,  1610. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  otmoes  passant  ok^— W^tonb. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  argent  between  three  ounces  [otherwise  cat  a-moon- 
tains]  passant  gardant  or  as  many  escallops  gules — Hill,  co.  Berks, 

Argent,  on  a  pile  azure  three  ounce's  heads  erased  of  the  first — Joen- 
BOir,  Milton-Brian,  co.  Bedford. 

Paradise:  the  deyice  of  Adam  and  Eye  on  either  aide  of 
a  tree,  oocurs  in  two  coats  of  arms. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  representation  of  the  Tree  of  Life  [?  Enow- 
ledge]  environed  with  a  serpent,  on  the  dexter  side  thereof  a  male 
figure,  and  on  the  sinister  a  female  (representing  Adam  and  Eve) ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  a  rabbit  all  proper — Macklbam,  Scotland. 

Azure,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  the  tree  of  Paradise  environed  with 
the  serpent  between  Adam  and  Eve  all  proper — Company  of  FauixxasBSt 
London. 

Park:    the  idea  of  a  park  is  a  circular  space  enclosed  with 
pales,  and  haying  a  gate  in  front.    Piirk  palsi       a  a  a  a 
are  nenally  represented  as  in  the  margin.  /  V  V  V  \ 

Argent,  a  mount  vert,  a  stag  lodged  within  park 
pales  and  gate  all  proper— Town  of  Dxbbt. 

Ermine,  on  a  mount  vert  issuing  from  park  palings 
with  gate  proper  a  lion  rampant  or  holding  in  the  Ptlins*. 

dexter  paw  a  scimetar  all  proper ;  on  a  chief  indented  sable  two  lions 
rampant  argent — Bumi ;  quartering  Davis,  Higford,  and  Scudamore. 

A  pine-tree  or,  leaved  vert,  fructed  proper,  enclosed  with  pales  argent 
and  sable,  nails  counterohanged — Crest  of  Pihtold,  co.  Bedford. 

Parroti  (fr.  perroquet) :  is  found  in  a  few  modem  arms,  but 
the  more  usual  term  is  the  old  name  Popinjay  or  Pixp^gay^  (fr. 
Papegaut,  ital.  Papagallo) :    the  parrot  wh«n  blazoned  proper 

Paradis,    OUeau   de:      Bird  of  Parcel:   sometimes  used  instead 

Paradise,  found  only  in  French  of  bundle,  e.g.  of  tpean,  of  bird 

arms  (e.g.  family   of   Pabadis,  bolti,  of  ears  of  %:heat,  (fee 

Limosin).  Pard.    Hee  Leopan^ 

Parapet:  mentioned  in  one  case  Paring-knife.  See Curt'^^t Shave^ 

under  CoitU,  Parliament  Robe.     See  iw»6«. 
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should  be  yert,  beaked  and  membered  gules.  The  old  form 
pup^yai  occurs  veiy  frequently  in  the  old  rolls  of  aims  from 
Hen.  III.  onwards.  One  coat  bears  teood  tcallisesj  by  which 
some  consider  parrots  to  be  meanty  but  possibly  dov09»  In  one 
case  the  teiruft  only  occur. 

Per  pale  argent  and  gales,  In  the  dexter  fesse  point  a  parrot  russet 
beaked  and  legged  or — Sbmhoubb,  Cumberland  [also 
Bichard  Senhoitss,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  1634-26]. 

Bichard  le  Fira  Mabmaduk«,  de  goalee,  ung  feee 
et  troys  papegeyes  d'atgent  a  ung  baston  d'aaore 
sor  tout— Boll,  temp.  Hbm.  HL 

Sire  Biohard  Frra  MiBXADUKa,  de  gonles,  a  one 
fesse  e  lij  papingaas  de  argent  e  un  baston  de 
asure— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Sire  Johan  Fiz  Maskadug,  de  goules,  a  une 
lesse  e  iij  papingays  de  argent — Ibid, 

Ksnnaduk  de  Twsnos,  d*argent,  a  trois  pape- 
gayes  de  vert  ung  feoe  de  gonles — Boll,  temp.  Hxk.  m. 

Sire  Marmadao  de  Tuxkos,  de  argent,  a  nne  feese  de  gonles  e  iij  papin- 
gais  de  Tert— Boll,  temp.  £d.  IL 

Monsire  de  Tbwenob,  port  d'argent,  a  une  (es  de  gules  entre  trois 
popageis  vert — BoU,  temp.  Eo.  lU. 

Sire  Bobert  de  Lokslbtb,  de  goules,  a  une  fesse  e  iij  papingais  de 
argent ;  en  la  fesse  iij  moles  de  sable — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  parrots  proper,  gorged  with  dollars 
of  the  second — lixntLMY,  Middlesex ;  and  oo.  York. 

Or,  a  parrot  close  Tert,  legged  gules — Potnxb,  go.  Salop. 

Or,  three  parroquets  vert — Chauncslib,  Brafferton,  co.  Durhsm. 

D*argent,  &  trois  perroquets  de  sinople  becqu^s  et  membr^  de  gueules 
— Ohakps,  Normandie. 

Azure,  two  obevrons  or  between  three  wood  wallises  p  doves]  proper — 
PmoLD,  Dunstable,  oo.  Bedford ;  granted  1601. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  gules  between  three  parrot's  wings  ex- 
panded and  addoned  aaure  as  many  bezants  each  charged  with  a 
pazTot's  head  erased  sable— Gboboe. 


Parroquet.    See  Parrot. 

Parted.    See  Party. 

Partition,  lines   of.    See   Party 


Paachal  L^mb.    See  iMmb, 


Pascuant,  (£r.)  or  Painant :  ap- 
plied  only  to  cattle  grazing  with 
the  head  touching  the  ground. 
If  the  head  is  in  the  usual  poni- 
tion  Mtatant  would  be  employed. 
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Parsley  leaves  seem  to  be  used  in  a  solitary  example. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  lable  between  three  parslej  leaves  vert — Clap* 
pasoN. 

Parted  is  not  strictly  a  heraldic  term,  but  it  is  used  by  some 
writers  in  compounds  such  as  hipwrted,  triparUd,  &c.  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  CroM^  see  §  8.  Biparted  has  also 
been  used  to  signify  notching,  as  in  the  margin,  and 
triparUd  has  been  used  for  the  French  tierd,  but 
none  of  these  terms  are  needed,  and  do  not  occur  in 
any  correct  blazon.  Bipwtod. 

Partridge,  (fr.  perdrix) :  occurs  tolerably  frequently  both  in 
English  and  French  arms.  In  the  arms  of  GaiMOS  there  is 
a  play  upon  the  name,  it  being  Cornish  for  Partridge. 

Gules,  on  a  fease  argent  between  three  lions  rampant  or  as  many  part- 
ridges proper — ^PABTsinaa. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  gules  between  three  partridges  proper — GaEooR,  Tre- 
wartheniok,  Cornwall. 

Gales,  a  fesse  between  three  partridges  argent  a  bendlet  aznre — Firz- 
Mabhapuxx,  Nottingham.    [See  ante  under  Parrot,] 

Yert,  a  garb  between  three  partridges  or — Sazbt,  Ghaflord,  Kent; 
granted  1761. 

Aigent,  a  ohevron  sable  between  three  partridges  proper — Eu>,  oo. 
Stafford,  1574. 

Aznre,  a  hawk  seizing  a  partridge  argent ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  three 
bolts  of  the  first — Emowles. 

D'aznr,  a  trois  perdriz  d'or — Bambouillbt,  Lorraine. 

Party,  {fr,  parti) :  signifies  that  the  field  is  divided,  the 
f  name  of  some  ordinary  being  added  to  shew  in  what  direction ; 
the  term,  however,  may  be  applied  also  to  ordinaries  and  to 
charges  of  all  kinds,  and  even  to  crests  and  supporters.  Many 
heralds  say  per  bend,  &c.,  considering  the  word  party  to  be  un- 
necessary. The  term  party  per  pale  is  perhaps  the  most  used,  and 
very  frequently  the  charge  superimposed  is  party  also,  the  tinc- 
tures being  counterchanged.  But  besides  these ^ar^y  p&rfesM,  per 
chevron,  and  per  saltire  are  not  infrequent.  Party  per  pile  is  some- 
what rare,  while  instead  of  party  per  cross  the  term  quarterly 
(q.  y.)  is  nearly  always  used.    But  \he  party  may  be  considerably 
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varied,  as  the  fw  pale,  fesie,  hend^  &c.,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  yariations  as  the  ordinary  itself,  i.e.  it  may  be  per  lend 
indented,  per  feeee  nehuly,  &o.  Again  there  may  be  a  combina- 
tion, such  as  party  per  paU  and  per  chevron.  In  the  £arl  of 
Pbmbsokb's  arms,  in  the  second  roll,  the  term  en  lung,  i.q.  en 
Img^palewue.  Cf.  arms  of  Gxbkov  under  Paly.  See  also 
nnder  Lincoln. 

Le  Gonie  Mabbbohall,  party  d'or  et  dA  Tert,  ong  lion  rampant  gonles 
—•Boll,  temp.  HxH.  III. 

Le  Oonnt  de  Pbnxbbok,  party  d'or  e  de  Tert,  a  on  lion  rampant,  party 
de  or  6  de  gonles  en  long — ^Another  roll,  temp.  Hxm.  ILL 

Herbert  le  Frrz  Mabswi,  party  d*aznr  et  de  gonla,  oTe  troiB  leonsenx 
rampants  d*or— I&uL 

Le  Conte  de  Lbistbb.  . .  Et  le  Banner  party  endentee  d*argent  et  de 
gonles — Ibid, 

Bire  Biohard  de  AxmrxsHxix,  parti  de  or  et  de  argent,  e  oxmdee  de 
gonles—BoU,  temp.  En.  n. 

Monsire  Biohard  Plaob,  port  parte  d'or  et  de  gules,  nne  lyon  passant 
d*axgent— Boll,  temp.  En.  IIL 

Party  per  bend,  or  and 


[Party]  per  bend  sin- 
ister ermine  and  er- 
mines, a  lion  rampant 
or— Ifatthias  Mawsoh, 
Bp.  of  Llandaif  ,  1740 ; 
of  Ely,  1754^70.  [Also 
in  seyeral  other  Welsh 
coats  of  arms]. 

Party  per  f  esse  or  and  Hawlw.  Anoir. 

gales,  in  chief  a  demi-rose  gnles  with  two  eagle's  heads  issuing  thereftom 
sable,  and  from  each  side  an  eagle's  wing  of  the  last,  in  base  a  demi- 
son  or — Ehight,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1641-47. 

Party  per  oheTran,  sable  and  argent — ^Astom,  co.  Lancashire.  [An 
example  of  the  oolonr  being  uppermost  and  the  metal  below,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice.] 

Party  per  saltire,  ermine  and  gules — ^BbstwoiiD,  Bucks. 

Pass^  en  aautoir,  (fr.):  of  tails      Passion-nail.    See  NaiZ. 
of  lions,  or  any  other  like  charges.      Pastoral  Staff.    See  under  Cny' 
crossed  in  saltire.  ner* 
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Party  per  pale  nebnly  aaare  and  or,  six  martleits 
oounterohaziged ;  a  crescent  for  difference — ^Flut- 
wooD,  Bp.  of  S.Aeaph,  1708;  afterwards  of  Ely, 
1714-28. 

Per  bend  sinister,  embattled  argent  and  goles — 
BtxiIS. 

Per  bend  indented,  gnles  and  or— Fbbhs,  co. 
Sta£Ford. 

Per  fesse  wavy  argent  and  barxy  wavy  of  fonr 
aznre  and  oz^— Babli.  Pwktwoo©. 

Per  fesse  danoetty  argent  and  sable,  each  point  terminating  in  a  fleur 

de  lis — WoODlfBBTON. 

Party  per  pale  and  per  chevron,  ooonterobanged 
or  and  aznre  —Henry  de  BniuimsnoM,  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury, 1287-88. 


The  French  heralds  employ  special  terms 
for  some  of  the  yariedes  of  their  partitions, 
(fr.  partttiona).  Parti  alone  signifies  pary 
p&r  pale;  coupe  signifies  party  per  feeee; 
tranchd  dgniBieB party  per  bend;  and  taUId  BmATODRSTow. 
signifies  party  per  bend  sinister  ;  while  the  two  together  prodaee 
party  per  saltire.  They  also  employ  a  term  tierci^  which  sig- 
nifies the  division  of  the  field  either  per  fesse  or  per  pale  into 
three  parts.  This  division  does  not  seem  generally  to  be  osed 
in  English  arms,  though  sometimes  in  rare  cases  three  coats  are 
marshalled,  one  above  the  other.  Also  something  at  first  sight 
like  *' parti  et  tiered  en  fasee"  occurs  in  the  arms  of  Chsis* 
TOPRERsov,  which,  howeyer,  is  differently  blazoned. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  langned  aznre—AaiiBNiA,   impaling 
Jbbubalbu  and  azure,  three  bars  argent,  over  all 
a  lion  rampant  guJes  langned  aznre;  all  tierced. 
— Harl.  MS.  6829,  fol.  46. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  azure  a  cross  botton- 
n6e  gules  second  and  third  gules,  three  suns 
in  splendour  or — Ctpbub;  On  a  chief  party  per 
pale  gules  and  azure  three  cinquefoils  counter- 
changed —  John  Ghbibtophbrson,  Bp.  of  Chiches- 
ter, 1637-58. 

Goup^  de  sable  et  d'or — HouTTBvniLB,  Kor- 
mandie. 
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Parti,  ao  1  d'ugent  oonp^  our  nnoplA;  an  3  de  gaenlefr—FssBOB, 
Danphin^. 

Tranoh^  d'or  et  de  iable,  diaprt  de  I'lin  en  Tantre — ^Allakasoh  ,  ProTenoe. 

Tranoh^  taill^  d'argent  et  d'aznr— Blahc,  Danphm^. 

Tiered  en  fasoe ;  an  ld*or  an  lion  leopard^  degnenles;  an  2  de  sinople ; 
aa  8  d*hennine  plein—Le  Bot  db  Bards,  Pioardie. 

Tiero^  en  pal ;  an  1  d'hermine ;  an  2  de  gnenles  ft  nne  6toile  k  dix  rais 
d'argent ;  an  8  de  contre-hennine^Li  Goux,  Bonrgogne. 

Passant:  a  word  used  to  express  the  position  of  a  beast 
walking  past,  most  frequently  applied  to  the  Xton,  q.v.  If 
gardant  be  not  added,  his  head  must  look  straight  before  him. 

Counts  passant,  or  r&passant:  passant  towards  tbe  sinister. 

Passant  counter  passant,  oi  Passant  repassant :  is  used  of  two 
animals  passing  each  other  in  contrary  directions.  Tbe  beast 
passing  towards  the  sinister,  should  be  in  front. 

Passant  applied  to  the  Cross  (see  under  Banner)  is  thought 
to  be  equivalent  to  throughout,  but  probably  means  rather  over  aU, 

Walter  de  Bbbo,  eskartile  dargent  et  de  gonles  a  nne  croyz  de  goulea 
passant — ^Boll,  temp.  Hbm.  m. 
Bandewin  de  Fbivilia,  de  veyr  a  nne  oroyz  passant  de  gonles— IHd 
Le  roy  de  Cbipbb,  de  yert  besant^  de  gonles  a  un  croyz  dor  passant  —lb. 

Passion,  Implements  of  the :  so  many  coats  of  arms  were 
connected  directly  or  indireotiy  with  religious  institutions,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Implements  of  the  Passion  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  heraldry.  The  most  frequent,  bow- 
ever,  are  tbe  Passion  nails  (fr.  clous  de  la  Passion) :  they  are 
generally  drawn  square  and  with  a  pyramidical  head. 
The  Cross  of  Cahary  has  already  been  referred  to,  §  15. 
In  carvings,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  the  Implements 
of  the  Passion  are  very  frequently  represented  on  shields, 
but  as  religious,  not  beraldic,  symbols.  It  may  be  added  p^^on 
that  some  heralds  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  coat-  ^'^^'' 
armour  to  our  Lord,  in  wbioh  all  the  various  implements  of  the 
Passion  are  pourtrayed.  But  such  is  an  instance  only  of  the 
abuse  of  heraldry,  not  its  use. 

....  a  eroBS  between  the  instrnments  of  the  Passion — Seal  of  Philip 
de  Bbpinodob,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1405-20. 

Azgent,  three  Paaaion  nails  gules  meeting  in  point — ^Wishabt,  Breohin, 
Bootland. 
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Argent,  three  Pauion  nailB  pilewajs  in  point  embraed— Robert  Gvor- 
HABT,  M.D.,  1760. 

Sable,  two  bare  argent,  on  a  oanton  of  the  eecond  a  garb  between  fonz 
Paeeion  nails  or — Dsdwood. 

Qnles,  a  Uon  rampant  argent  within  an  orle  of  eight  Paesion  (or  Gal- 
Tary)  nails  or — Bbbedon,  1788. 

Argent,  nine  Passion  nails  sable  meeting  in  point  in  threee,  two,  and 
one— Toimr, 

D'argent,  k  trois  clous  de  la  Passion,  deox  en  ohef  et  on  en  pointe— 
QoNAxmouB,  Bretagne. 

Pattens  are  borne  only  by  the  Company  of  pAizKir-XAKSRS, 
in  whose  arms  they  are  associated  with 
the  euttin^'knifs,  an  implement  used  in 
the  manufieu^ture,  and  which  is  shewn  in 

the  margin.  Catting-knirs. 

Gnles,  on  a  oheTron  argent  between  three  pattens  or,  tied  of  the  seoond, 
the  ties  lined  azure,  two  outting-knives  conjoined  sable— Company  of 
Pattmx-makxbs,  London  [Inc.  1670]. 

Peacock,  (fr.  paon) :  a  few  families  bear  this  bird  in  their 
arms.  It  is  usually  borne  affronts,  with  the  head  turned  to- 
wards the  dexter  and  with  the  tail  expanded,  when  the  peacock 
is  said  to  be  in  his  pride.    The  pea^hm  is  also  found. 

Argent,  three  peaoooks  in  their  pride  proper— P^wnx. 

Argent,  three  peacocks  in  pride  proper — Mxnra ; 
Pawnx,  1716 ;  Pbacook,  Bridge  End,  Scotland. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  between  three  peacocks 
in  their  pride  proper  a  castle  of  the  first,  inter  two 
besants — Bkyth,  Dublin. 

Argent,  a  fesse  vair  between  three  peacock's  heads 
erased  gules  collared  or — Bidgbwat,  co.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  Cross  gules  between  four  peaoooks 
close  proper — Smith,  Baron  Cabbinotom,  co.  War- 
wick, 1643. 


PAWMS. 


Paten6tre,(fr.):  achapletof  5«<uU. 

Also  Crott  pater  notUr,  §  8. 
Patonce.   See  Cro$t  patoncet  §  27. 
Patriarchal  Cross.     See  Orou 

Patriarchal. 
Patriarchal  StafF.    See  Staff. 
Patrick,  arms  attributed   to  S.| 


Tis.  Argent,  a  saltire  gules  ooouxs 
in  ^  the  Union  Jack.  See  under 
Flag.  This  Cross  really  repre- 
sents the  arms  of  Fitz-Gerald 
and  dates  only  firom  1788. 
Patrick,  Order  of.  See  KnighU, 
Patte,  (fr.) :  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
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Sable,  a  bend  between  three  peeeook's  beede  and  nedks  eneed  argent 

— OSLOUKB. 

Quarterly  argent  and  asnre,  a  eroes  quarterly  erminee  and  gold  be- 
tween four  peahene  collared  connterohanged— Edmund  Grindaui,  Bp.  of 
London,  1559 ;  Abp.  of  Tork,  1570 ;  Canterbury,  1576-83 ;  granted  1559. 

Pear,  (fr.  poire) :  this,  like  other  fmitsy  may  be  pendent, 
erected,  or  barwise.  The  kind  called  the  Wardm-p$ar  is  borne 
by  the  family  of  Wabdht,  of  Wabdon  l^ory,  Bedfordshire; 
bnt  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  tiie  drawing  from  any  other 
species  of  pear.     The  Pear-tree  (fir.  poirier)  is  also  found. 

Gnles,  a  eherron  between  three  pears  stalked  or — George  Abbot,  Bp. 
of  Lichfield,  1609 ;  Bp.  of  London,  1610 ;  Abp.  of 
Cant.,  1611-^. 

Argent,  a  feese  between  three  pears  sable — City 

of  WOBOBSTBB. 

Vert,  a  feese  or,  in  chief  three  pean  slipped  pen- 
dent of  the  second — ^PABiMOHEnr. 

Argent,  a  saltire  sable  between  four  pears  pendent 
gales — JLemjoway. 

Argent,  three  warden-pears  leaved  yert — ^Wabdbn. 

Or,  a  pear-tree  Tert  fmcted  proper — Pbbitov.  Abbot. 

Peascods  appear  in  one  or  two  coats  of  arms.  Those  of 
HAUBBBAir  seem  to  arise  from  an  error  in  blazon  (see  Bean), 
The  term  pea-rue  for  pea-stalk  with  leaves  and  flowers  is  given 
by  heraldic  writers,  but  its  use  in  blazon  has  not  been  observed. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  aznxe  between  three  roses  in  chief  gales  and  as 
many  peascods,  in  base  vert  a  sword  barways  of  the  first  hilt  and  pomel 
or — CoLUSOH,  Andhlomnes ;  Coklisomb,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  crescent  gales  between  three  peascods  fesswise  vert  — 
Habdbbamb  or  Hatbbabb. 


Patt^Bi   (fr.):  spreading;  chiefiy      Pavon.    Bee  Flag, 


applied  to  the  Crou,  §  26. 
Pattes,  (fr.):  paws.    See  Gambes. 
Paumy.    See  Apaumy, 
Paus.    See  Pale. 
Pavier's  Pick.    See  Piek-axe. 
Pavillion.    See  Tent. 


Paw.  See  Oamhe,  and  examples 
under  Ape,  Lion,  and  8eaL 

Pean.    See  Ermine. 

Peantre,  (fr.) :  of  tails  of  fishes 
of  a  particular  tinotore. 

Pearl.    See  Argent. 


O^ 
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Peel :   a  baker's  Bhoyel.     This  ooeon  chiefly 
belongiDg  to  the  several  families  of  Fistob 
It  is  blazoned  sometimes  as  bearing  three 
maneheU  or  small   cakes,   at  others   three 
loaves,  and  at  others  (wrongly)  three  plates. 

Argent,  on  a  baker's  peel  in  pale  sable  three 
manchetfl  oi  the  first,  two  and  one — Pzstob,  Line, 
and  Su£f . 

Argent,  on  a  baker's  peel  sable  a  cresoent  or 
between  three  plates — Pistbb. 

Sable,  three  oval  peels  or — Kill,  Kill,  Scotland. 


in  the  arms 


PitTOft. 


Pegasus :  a  representation  of  the  winged  horse  well  known 
in  classical  mythology.  The  old  seal  of  the  Knights  Templars 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  device  of  two  knights  on  one  horse, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  some  rough  representation 
of  this  device  the  members  of  the  Society  had  given  the  name 
of  the  classical  Pegasus,  and  so  adopted 
it  in  their  arms.  It  is  frequently  used 
as  a  crest 

Azore,  a  pegasns  salient  or — Society  of  the 
Irnbb  Tbmplb,  London.  [Assumed  temp. 
Elizabeth.] 

Azure,  on  a  bend  argent,  a  pegasus  in  foil 
speed  sable—MiLDMAT,  Essex  (granted  May  20, 
1562). 

Aznie,  goutty  argent,  a  pegasus  of  the  second 
— ^Michael  Dbatton  the  poet  [ob.  1631,  from  his 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey]. 

The  pegasus  also  appears  in  the  arms  granted  to  the  family  of  Cavalbh 
in  1554 ;  and  appears  in  that  of  Bibohbhshaw-Quhi  ;  SiiOQUBSN,  Bedford ; 
and  Quin-Wynbham,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Aq. 

Two  pegasi  argent,  wings  endorsed  maned  and  orined  or ;  on  the  win^ 
three  bars  wavy,  form  the  supporters  to  the  arms  of  the  dty  of  Exbtbb. 


ImtsB  TxvpLs. 


Pecking,  sometimes  used  of  Birds. 
Ped,  (old  fr.) :  foot.    See  arms  of 

MoBTTMEB  under  Fleur-de-lys ; 

also  under  Eagle. 
Pedestal.    Bee  JPillar. 
Peel,  i.q.  JPOe, 


Pee,  (old  fr.) :  foot.    See  arms  of 

Man  under  Leg. 
Peer,    See  Duke,  Marquess,  ^ko. 
Peg.    See  Wedge. 
Peg^op.    See  Top. 
Peigne,  (fr.) :  Combe. 
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In  oonnectioii  with  the  Pegatui^  or  winged  hone,  may  be 
Darned  other  maiutrositiea  compoeed  of  animals  with  wings,  such 
as  the  icinged  Uon,  the  winged  hull,  the  winged  stag,  and  the 
winged  make  or  python.  The  first  two  of  these  occur  amongst 
the  JEvangeliitic  tgmhole,  q.y.  in  arms  of  Ebtholds. 

Azure,  a  winged  boll  rampant  or — Cadxmst. 

Argent,  a  stag  trippant  with  wings  attached  to  the  bnttook  and  hind 
legs  proper ;  between  the  attires  an  antique  crown  or — Johis,  oo.  Brecon. 

Argent,  a  python  regardant;  in  chief  three  teals  proper — Tsals, 
London  (granted  1723). 

Pelican,  (fr.  pelican) :  this  bird  is  usually  drawn  with  her 
wings  endorsed^  and  wounding  her  breast 
with  her  beak,  i.e.  vidning  herself.    When  in 
her  nest  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood, 
she  is  said  to  be  in  her  piety. 

Azure,  a  pelican  in  piety  or,  vnlned  proper — 
Bichard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1492 ; 
afterwards  of  Durham,  1494,  and  then  of  Winches- 
ter, 1501-1528.  [Fomider  of  Cktrpas  Gbristi  College, 
Oxford.]  Fox. 

.Argent,  a  pelican  in  piefy  sable — Cimtbxll,  Monsall,  co.  Lancaster ; 
and  BuBT,  Suffolk. 

Sable,  a  pelican  in  piety  wings  displayed  inverted  argent  Tiilned  gules, 
nest  or — Ltndx. 

Azure,  a  cross  between  in  dexter  chief  and  sinister  base  a  pelican  and 
her  nest,  but  in  sinister  chief  and  dexter  base  a  cinqnefoil  argent— 
FowLSB,  Scotland. 

Gales,  a  f esse  or ;  in  chief  two  pelicans  vulning  themselves  of  the  last 
— Lbohicxbe,  Bhyd,  co.  Worcester ;  Baronetcy,  1818. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  azure  between  three  pelicans  in  piety  sable,  three 
dnqnefoils  or — Cbammxb,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1538. 

Azmre,  a  bend  or  between  three  pelicans  feeding  their  young  argent — 
OsAiforin  or  Caawicoiii),  Auldbar,  Scotland. 

A  pelican's  head  erased  or  otherwise  detached  from  the  body 

Pen  eel  I,  Pencil,  or  PentelL    See  wards :  in  one  case  applied  to  a 

Pemumcelle,  under  Flag.  eraeent  (q.v.)  it  would  seem  to 

Pendent :    hanging  down,  as   a  imply  that  the  horns  are  to  be 

leaf  or  fruit  with  the  stalk  np-  drawn  downwards. 
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must  always  be  drawn  in  the  same  position.    It  must  therefore 
be  separated  as  low  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast. 

Or,  three  pelioan's  heads  erased  sable ;  on  a  ohief 
asnre,  a  flenr-de-Iys  between  two  mallets  of  the 
first  — John  BcoBT,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1651;  of 
Chichester,  1652 ;  of  Hereford,  1669-86. 

Party  per  pale  argent  and  gnles,  three  peliean's 
heads  in  piety  connterohanged ;  on  a  chief  asnre 
three  fleors-de-lys  or— Datzbs,  Bp.  of  S.  Asaph, 
15«0 ;  afterwards  of  8.  David's,  1661-81. 


BOOftT. 


Pellet,  or  gumtone^  (fr.  ogresses  but  more  frequently  iorUau 
ds  iahle)  is  a  raundlet  iobU,  The  term  pellet^  spelt  in  various 
ways,  is  found  in  ancient  rolls,  and  is  used  by  Chauoer,  e.g. 
*  as  suyfte  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gonne.'  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  later  name  gunstone.  The  word 
ogrsis,  borrowed  from  the  Prench,  is  also 
ibund  used  by  English  heralds.  In  the  aur  \ 
cient  rolls  the  tincture  of  the  pellet  is  not 
confined  to  sable,  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
roundel,  q.T. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  gales  between  three  ogresses 
as  many  swans  proper — Clabxb,  go.  Northampton.  '  Clarkb. 

Monsire  Olyrer  de  Divhak,  gales  a  trois  pelots  d*or ;  labell  d'aaore— 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IIL 

Monsire  de  HuNTiNonBU),  port  d'or,  sur  fes  gales  trois  pelotts  d'aigent 
'--Ibid. 

Monsire  William  de  Wistowe,  d'argent  a  ane  ohereron  et  trois  pellets 
de  gules  en  le  chief— ZMd 

Argent,  three  bars  sable ;  in  chief  as  many  pellets— Huubxbston. 

Argent,  six  gonstones  sable — ^Laotx. 

Argent,  a  f esse  sable ;  in  chief  three  ogresses— Lahouet,  oo.  Gloocester. 

Argent,  a  battle-axe  gales  between  three  ogresses — Mobsx. 

D'argent,  l  trois  toarteaux  de  sable — ^Busst,  Normandie. 

PeUeity  is  used  sometimes  for  eeme  of  pellets. 

Gales,  a  hind  coarant  srgent,  between  three  pheons  or,  within  a  bor- 
dare  of  the  last  pelletty — Hunt. 

Argent,  two  bars  gales ;  oyer  all  a  lion  rampant  doable  queued  or 
pelletty— BaAimoM.  Chamberlain  of  London. 


ntK«-*FSBCH. 
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Pen :  this  device  is  found  in  few  coats  of  arms.     In  one 
ancient    roll  the  word  pentu  is  used  for 
feather,   drawn  as  in  the  margin,   e.g.    in 
Arms  of  Coupsnnb. 

....  three  pens  two  and  one,  points  towards 
the  base— Chahiolsb,  Bpi  of  Salisbniy,  1417-26. 

Sire  Benaad  de  Coupe n he,  de  gooles  a  yi  pennes 
de  argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Gules,  three  writing  pens  argent — Cowpxn. 

Or,  a  bend  sable  between  three  pens  gal< 


HTPST.T*. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable  a  chevron  between  in  chief  a  writing  pen 
fesswlBe  and  in  base  a  orescent  ooonterohanged — ^Albxamdsb,  Boghall. 

Penner  and  Ink-horn:  that  the  materials  for  writing 
should  find  a  place  in  heraldic  devices  is  not 
extraordinary.  The  most  marked  example  is  the 
penner  as  exhibited  in  the  insignia  of  the  Sguv- 
■NXBs'  Company.  The  Sand-box  is  also  found  in 
one  coat. 

Aznre,  an  eagle  displayed  holding  in  the  beak  a  penner 
and  inkhom,  standing  on  a  book  feaswise  dosed,  the 
olasps  downwards  or— Company  of  BoitrmmBSy  Iiondon, 
[Inc.  1616]. 

Qnles,  a  chevron  between  three  writing  sand-boxes     ^  a  penner 
reversed  issning  sand  or — Sandon,  Horton.  *^^  ink*honi. 

Pepper-pods :  one  instance  only  of  this  device  has  been 
ohserved. 

Argent,  three  pepper-pods  sable— Bmsr. 

Perch,  (1.)  (lat  pertica):  this  fish  is  scarely  found  in  any 
English  arms.  The  French  Chdbot — our  Miller's  Thumh — (lat. 
cottus  gohu)  is  found  in  the  arms  of  a  French  family  connected 
with  England. 


Penne,  (fr.):  a  feather  of  a  bird  Pens^es,  (fr.):  Pansiee. 

borne  in  a  cap.     See  Pen.  Perched,  (fr.  perehi) :  of  a  bird 

Pennon.     Bee  Flag,  resting  on  a  perch  or  on  a  tree. 

Penny  yard  penny.   See  MedaU  Perche  de  daym ;  attires. 
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Axgent,  a  peroh  azure— Bxbszoh. 

Or,  three  ohabots  gales— Chabot,  France  [Philip  Chabot,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  France,  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter  at  Calais,  1532]. 

(2.)  Pereh.  Birds  are  sometimes  represented  perched  (fr. 
perehi),  i.e.  standing  on  a  perch.     See  nnder  Falcon. 

Petiz  beestez  occnrs  so  written  in  a  roll,  but  the  meaning 

is  uQcertaio. 

Aznre,  three  herons  argent  *  petiz  beestez '  {tie  in  orig.)  or — Sir  Godard 
and  Sir  Boger  Hbbon,  Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  m. 

Pheasant,  (fr.fatMn):  this  bird  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common bearing  in  English  arms,  and  is  subjected  to  the  same 
variations  as  birds  generally.  The  Ifitus  heads  have  been 
thought  to  represent  a  bird  of  the  pheasant  kind  (fr.  mitou). 

Azure,  three  pheasants  or,  membered  and  beaked  gnles — FKszAirr. 

Aznre,  three  pheasant  cocks  or — ^Bbadb. 

Or,  on  a  pale  vert,  on  a  chief  gnles  a  pheasant  argent,  all  within 
a  bordnre  azure  charged  with  eight  estoiles  of  the  last — ^Patzant. 

Aznre,  on  a  fesse  between  three  pheasant  cocks  or  as  many  crossbows 
sable— BxAD. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  aznre  three  pheasants  or  in  chief  a  crescent  (?  for 
diff.)  of  the  second — Oozll,  Poppill,  Scotland. 

Ermine,  a  chevron  gnles  between  three  cock  pheasant's  heads  erased 
aznre — ^Pstttt,  Snilolk. 

Argent,  three  mitus*  heads  (of  the  pheasant  kind)  proper— Baowiix- 

SHAVOH. 

[Pheasants  also  appear  to  be  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  following  families, 
but  there  are  often  yariations  in  the  blazon  as  to  the  kind  of  bird  in- 
tended. Stan  NIGH,  co.  Chester;  Chopin;  Tomxins,  co.  Hereford;  Zb- 
KXTH ;  Jebyxis,  CO.  Worcester ;  0*Cowzok  ;  Phesant;  Nobth,  co.  Hants; 
Bbtsillt,  (&C.] 

Perclose.    The  perdose  of  a  gar-  Pery,  (fr.  peri) :  this  term  is  said 

ter  is  the  lower  part  with  the  by  some  heralds  to  be  used  to 

bnckle,  d^c.  signify  that  a  charge  (a  chain 

Perforated.    See  Pierced.  for  instance)  does  not  reach  to 

Peruke:  erroneously  used  in  the  the  sides  of  the  shield.    With 

blazon  of  the  arms  of  Haeiiam,  French  heralds  it  seems  to  be 

Kent,  for  Ottrieh  feathers.    See  applied  especially  to  fillets  where 

Plume.  eouped  might  be  need  with  U8« 
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Pheon,  or  Pheon  head,  written  also  fion:  the  head  of 
a  dart,  barbed,  and  engrailed  on  the  inner  side ;  the  broad  arrow 
being  in  this  respect  plain.  Its  position  is 
▼ith  the  point  downward,  unless  otherwise 
blazoned.  The  Prench  synonym  is  perhaps 
fer  de  JUeh$f  but  fer  de  lanee^  f&r  de  javeht, 
und/er  do  hallohardo  are  also  similar. 

Fheons  are  occasionally  borne  shafted  \ 
and  feathered. 

Or,  a  pheon  asnre— Sishbt,  Eari  of  Leicester. 

Azure,  a  pheon  argent,  a  bordoxe  or,  entoyre 
of  torteaax— Shabp,  Abp.  of  York,  1691-1714. 

Argent,  three  esoutoheons  sable,  on  eaeh  a  pheon  or—pABssB. 

Or,  three  escatoheons  sable,  on  each  a  broad 
arrow-head  [pheon]  of  the  field— Henry  Pabksb, 
Fryth  Hall,  Essex  [granted  Feb.  21, 1687]. 

Sable,  three  pheons,  their  outer  edges  en- 
grailed argent — Lotham. 

Argent,  a  bend  yair  between  three  eseatoheons 
sable,  each  charged  with  a  pheon  of  the  field ; 
a  bordure  engrailed  gales  bezanty — Buoos, 
Halifax. 

Sable,  a  pheon  iuTerted  argent ;  a  canton  or 
—Jackson. 

Sable,  two  pheons  in  saltire  argent — ^Pkabli. 

Sable,  three  pheons  shafted  rompu  argent — Nioollb,  Middlesex. 

Argent,  nine  pheons  meeting  in  point,  six  in  chief  and  three  in  base, 
sable— JomrsoN,  co.  Chester. 

The  term  phsonod  is  also  used  of  arrows  to  describe  the 
tincture  of  the  heads. 

Aznre,  on  a  oheyron  gules  between  in  chief  two  sheaves  each  of  six 
anows  interlaced  saltirewise  of  the  second  flighted  and  pheoned  argent, 
and  in  base  a  bow  stringed  fesswiae  of  the  last,  three  bezants — Bhottbb, 
Famham,  Surrey. 

Azure,  a  cherran  between  three  sheares  of  five  arrows  or,  flighted  and 
pheoned  argent,  pointed  and  banded  gnles — ^Bbicxdalx,  co.  Somerset. 


Pestle.    See  Mortar. 
Petronel  i  a  small  gnn. 
Peuz,  i.q.  Poist. 


Pewit.  See  Lapwing, 
Phare,  (fr.):  Beacon, 
Phillip  t  a  Sparrow^  q.v. 
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PhoBnix,  (tr.phsnis);   an  imaginaiy  bird  resembling  tlie 

eagle,  represented  issuing  from  flames.     Bee  badge  of  Jauk 

Sbthoue,  under  CaatU, 

Sable,  a  phoBniz  argent — Caxmb. 

Gales,  a  phoeidz  argent,  in  flames  proper— Fsxnnox,  of  that  Ok, 
Scotland. 

With  the  Phoenix  may  be  noted  the  Sahtnander,  (fr.  Sato- 

mandre)  :  a  fictitiouo  reptile  represented  as  a  lizard  in  the 

midst  of  flames. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gnles  on  a  chief  sable  a  salamander  in  fire 
proper — Dvvdas, 
Azure,  a  salamander  or  in  a  flame  proper — Csnino,  Italy. 

Pick-axe:  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  old  French  pi0ees 

in  the  following  arms  may  mean  picks  or  pick-axes^  in  allusion 

to  the  name  of  the  bearer  rather  than  to  the  natural  meaning 

of  the  expression,  viz.  silver  coins.     See  also  under  Axe. 

Monsire  de  Pickwobth,  gules,  a  one  bend  entre  7j  pieces  d'argent— 
Boll,  temp.  En.  m. 

Plercedf  (fr.  perd) :  applied  to  any  bearing  which  is  per- 
forated, the  tincture  of  the  field  or  chaise  on  which  it  is  placed 
being  seen  through  the  aperture,  (fr.  ajov/ri)^  If  a  different 
tincture  be  seen  it  should  be  blazoned  as  voided.  Bee  e.g.  exam- 
ples under  MidhL 

As  to  the  form  of  the  aperture  it  is  doubtful  as  regards  the 
ancient  arms  ivhether  it  should  be  oiroular,  or  should  follow 
the  outline  of  the  charge.  In  modern  arms  pierced  implies 
a  circular  aperture,  though  Croseee  are  sometimes  square  pierced, 
and  lo%enge  pierced.  See  §  9,  and  §  5 ;  and  voided  is  used 
when  the  aperture  follows  the  outline. 

Pierced  with  an  arrow  generally  means 
the  same  as  transfixed,  A  singular,  and 
perhaps  single,  instance  of  an  ordinary 
piercing  or  perforating  another  is : — 

Or,  a  chevron  gules  pierced  with  [or  per- 
forated hy]  a  bend  emdne  [otherwise  a  bend 
ermine  perforating  a  che?ron  gales] — Hon- 
gzoKB,  or  Hadstook,  Soffolk.  Homt^ks. 
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Pile,  (fr.  p*le):  an  ordinary  wldch  has  been  snpposed  to 
represent  a  stake  used  in  the  eonstmction  of  a  military  bridge, 
bnt  may  well  have  bad  its  origin  like  the  pale,  fesse,  or  bend  in 
the  constructive  details  of  the  shield.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
are  yarious  forms  of  the  Dame,  and  it  is  subjected  also  to  dif- 
ference in  outline.  The  charge  is  found 
frequently  in  the  old  rolls  of  arms. 

Or,  a  pile  gules — Chakdos,  Baron  Ghandos. 
[SnmmoQed  to  Parliament,  1887.] 

Bauf  de  Bassbtt,  d'or  a  trois  peles  de  gouls, 
ang  quartre  de  ermyne— Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  IQ. 

Guy  de  Bbun,  d'azur  a  trois  piles  d'or — 
rkid. 

Sire  Bauf  Bissst,  de  or  a  iij  peas  de  goules 
e  on  quarter  de  ermyne — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n.  Chamdos. 

Sire  Johan  Maudut,  de  goules  a  iij  penz  damioes  de  or — Ibid. 

Sire  William  Gsbnoxjn,  d'argeni,  a  iij  peas  ondes  de  goolys — Ibid. 

Sire  Bobert  de  Fobnxus,  de  argent  a  an  pel  engrele  de  sable — Ibid. 

Sire  Johan  de  GnAuiffnos,  de  argent  a  on  peel  de  goales  e  an  label  de 
asore — Ibid, 

Monsiie  Bafe  Babsxt,  port  d'argent  a  trois  piles  gales  a  ane  quarter 
d'ermine — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

If  onsire  Edward  Sbamdos,  argent  a  ane  pile  gules  one  labeU  asore — 
Ibid. 

According  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  rules  of  later  heralds, 
a  single  pile  uncharged  should  occupy  one  third  of  the  breadth 
of  the  chief,  but  if  charged  it  may  be  double  that  width.  Piles 
are  to  be  drawn  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  the  points 
downwards,  reaching  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  hose  point,  unless  other- 
wise directed;  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  bend  and  in /mm,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  designate  some  point  in  the  edge  of  the 
shield  from  which  they  should  start,  and  one  at  which  they 

Pie.    See  Magpie;   also  Seapie,  Pied,  en :  «  (1)  upright,  (2)  at  the 
under  Lapwing.  base  of  the  shield. 

Pieces,  (old  fr.  peeees) :  used  of  Piety,  In  her.    See  Pelican. 

bars,  &o,;   e.g.   *und6  d*or  et  Pigeon,  (fr.  jpt^eon):  seeDove^ 

gules  de  six  peeoes.'  Pignon,  (fr.) :  gable. 

Pied  coup6,  (fr.):  of  charges  of  Pi Ite,  (the fish).    SeeJiucy. 

which  the  lower  part  is  wanting.  Pike-staff.    See  8taf, 
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should  end,  unless  they  are  to  be  drawn  throughout.    The 

blazon  is  conseqaently  often  yery  intri 

cate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  examples. 

If  the  pile  is  simply  reversed,  i.e.  with 

the  point  upwards,  it  is  blazoned  as  tranS" 

posed.    When  a  pile  is  pierned  it  is  said 

that  a  lozenge  shape  is  intended. 

Argent,  two  pfles  sabJe— Hulsi,  Cheshire. 

Brmine,  two  piles  in  point  [i.e.  meeting  in 
or  near  the  middle  base  point]  sable — ^Hollib, 
00.  Lincoln. 

Or,  three  piles  [meet- 
ing] in  point  azure — Sir 
Qny  de  Bbtam,  (ob. 
1390). 

Or,  three  piles  azure — 
Reginald  Brian,  Bp.  of 
S.  David's,  1850;  of  Wor- 
cester, 1853-61. 

Sable,  three  piles  in 
point  azure;  on  a  chief 
gules     a    Hon     passant  Sir  Ooy  de  BaTAir. 

gardant  or — John  Hackvt,  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  1661-70. 

Azure,  a  pile  issuing  from  the  base  in  bend  sinister  or — Kago. 

Argent,  a  pile  between  two  otKei;^  reversed  [or  three  piles,  one  issuing 
from  the  chief  between  two  others  Vansposed  sable — Hullbs,  Cheshire 
and  Berkshire.    [Another  branch  of  the  family  from  one  before  named.] 

Argent,  three  piles ;  two  issuant  from  the  chief  and  one  from  the  base 
gules,  each  charged  with  an  antique  crown  or-— Gbant,  Bishops  Waltham, 
CO.  Hants. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  piles — Caxbb,  London. 

Argent,  out  of  the  dexter  base  side  a  pile  fleeted  and  reflected  sable 
— ^Boia  X 

Azure,  a  pile  wavy  in  bend  [otherwise  issuing  bendtpe  from  the 
dexter  chief]  or— Aldam,  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Pllia  pastoralia.    See  Caj^,  Pitchfork.    See  For*.          ,^^ 

Pillow.    See  CVaWofi.  Placque:   a  name  given  td'iS^            j 

Pink.    See  Carnation.  tabard  of  a  herald  in  distinction' ">«^ 

Pinzon.    See  Finch.  from  those  of  kings  of  arms,  and 

Pistol.    See  Mtuket.  pursuivants. 

Pitcher.    See  Ewer.  Plain  point.    See  Point. 
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Azgent,  a  fstM  muTytman;  in  ebief  three  pQai  iseoing  horn  the  chief 
gdleB — Bl&mschill. 

Argent,  three  piles  [rather  a  triple  pile,  or 
a  pile  triple  pointed]  flory  at  the  points, 
iseoing  from  the  sinister  hase  bendwise  sable 
— Wbotoh. 

Or,  a  pile  masoned  in  bend  triple  fioiy  sable 
Wbotoh.    [Another  branch.] 

Or,  a  triple  pile  floiy  in  bend  sable  [i.e. 
iasning  from  the  dexter  chief] — ^Nobton. 

Gales,  three  piles  issuing  ont  of  the  sinister 
^de  argent ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  crescent  Wbotok. 

aanre  between  two  ermine  spots — Hbndsbbon,  Fordell,  Scotland. 

Aigent,  three  piles  issning  from  the  dexter  side  thronghont  gales ;  on 
a  chief  of  the  first  a  orescent  between  two  ermine  spots  sable — ^Hsn- 

DBBSOH. 

Sable,  three  piles  fesswise  argent ;  on  a  chief  gales  a  orescent  between 
two  ermine  spots  or,  and  in  the  centre  a  rose  for  difference— Hshdbbson, 
CO.  Chester. 

Or,  on  a  feese,  between  three  flears-de-lis  asare,  as  many  besants; 
a  pierced  pile  in  chief — BAnrrHiLL,  co.  Deron. 

The  tenns  %n  pile  and  per  pile  are  both  used :  the  former  in 

reference  to  a  number  of  charges,  ax  at  least,  being  arranged 

in  the  shape  of  a  ptley  though  with  so  few,  the  formula  of 

'three,   two,  and  one/   really   amounts  to  the  same  thing; 

the  latter  involves  the  shield  being  divided 

into  three  parts  by  the  two  lines  being  drawn 

pilewise. 

Sable,  six  swallows  in  pile  argent — John  Abuh- 
nsL,  Bp.  of  Lichfield,  1496;  of  Exeter,  1502-4. 

Azare,  ten  torteaax  in  pile;  a  pile  of  three 
points  azar&— Oervais  Babinoton,  Bp.  of  Uandaif, 
1591 ;  Exeter,  1596 ;  Worcester,  1597-1610. 

Barry  of  six  or  and  sable  per  pile  [otherwise  a 
pile]  ooonterchanged— William  Emoham. 

Pjly,  or  Paly  pily^  or  Pily  counter  pily  :  is  a  division  of  the 
field  into  a  certain  even  number  of  parts  by  piles  placed  perpen- 
dicularly and  counterposed.  The  number  of  traits,  i.e.  pieces, 
should  be  mentioned,  and  both  the  pile  and  the  interval  are 
reckoned  in  the  counting. 
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In  ptfy  the  piles  are  otdinarilj  drawn  tkrvujfkotd,  Qnlesi  bla* 
zoned  otherwise,  as  in  the  arms  of  Potvtbr. 

Pily  ooonter  pily  of  seven  traits  (or  pieoes)  or 
and  sable,  the  points  ending  in  oroseee  patt6e, 
three  in  chief,  and  two  in  base — Potntsb. 

Pilj  wavy  of  six  traits  in  point  or  and  gnles ; 
oyer  all  a  fesse  of  the  first — Johax,  Kent. 

Pily  of  six  traits  sable  and  argent,  oyer  all 
a  fesse  wayy  gules— LoyxLL,  Scotland. 

Some  heralds  use  the  term  danc$tty  psr 
lofuf  instead  oipUy.  potvtb. 

Pilgrim's  or  Palmer's  Staff,  {h,hourdon)\  this  was  used 
as  a  device  in  a  coat  of  arms  as  earlj  at  least  as  Edward  H/s 
reign,  as  will  be  seen.  The  Staff  and  the  JSseaUop  sheU  (q^T.) 
were  the  badges  of  the  pilgrim,  and  henoe  it  is 
but  natural  it  should  find  its  way  into  the  shields 
of  those  who  had  visited  the  Holj  Land.  The 
usual  form  of  representation  is  like  figure  1,  but 
in  some  the  hook  is  wanting,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  pas- 
toral staff  as  borne  by  some  of  the  monasteries : 
it  is  shewn  in  figure  2.  While,  too,  it  is  repre* 
sented  under  different  forms,  it  is  blazoned,  as  will 
be  seen  also,  under  different  names,  e.g.  a  pit* 
grim^i  eruteh^  a  ertdeh-Btaff^  &o.,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  different  names  can  be  correlated  with  different 
figures.  The  enUeh,  perhaps,  should  be  represented  with  the 
transverse  piece  on  the  top  of  the  staff  (like  the  letter  T) 
instead  of  across  it     Bee  FoUnt^  also  Staff. 

Sire  Johaa  BosDonir,  de  gonles  a  iij  bordons  do  argent — ^Bdll,  temp. 
Ed.  n. 

Argent,  three  pilgrim's  staves  (fig.  1)  sable;  the  heads,  ends,  and 
rests,  or — Palmsb,  Lincoln. 

Gales,  three  water-bougets  or,  in  pale  a  pilgrim's  staff  of  the  last  en- 
filed  with  a  water-bonget  in  base — Eiskham  Priozy,  Yorkshire. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  gnles  [otherwise  argent,  two  bars  gales] ;  over 
all  in  bend  sinister  a  pilgrim's  oratoh  or— Prioiy  of  SaMpiuMOHAM, 
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AxgMit,  a  lion  immpwit  saUe  between  tlixee  pelmer'e  stavee  or — 
Palmsb. 

Or,  thxee  pilgrim's  stftveB  sable.  [Anoilwr  branch  of  the  family  bear 
Arare,  three  pilgrim's  staves  or]-»PiZieBiM,  Hertfordshire. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  oyer  all  a  long  eross  or  pilgrim's  emteh  in 
bend  sinister  of  the  last—Angnstinian  Priory  at  Kbwbubob,  co.  York. 

Argent,  three  ban  gules ;  over  all  a  oniteh  [otherwise  blazoned  crosier] 
in  bend  or — Qilbertine  Abbey  At  AximeHAM,  co.  Lincoln. 

Sable,  on  a  point  wavy  a  lion  passant  or ;  in  chief  three  besants ; 
on  a  canton  an  escallop  between  two  palmer's  staves  sable — ^Hawkins. 

Or,  a  bend  between  two  ball's  heads  oonped  sable ;  on  a  chief  argent 
two  bars  gules,  snrmoimted  by  a  cnitoh-stafl  in  bend  anre — ^HoiiOAra, 
Bp.  of  Uandaff,  1587 ;  Abp.  of  Tork,  1545-54. 

D'aznr,  A  im  bonrdon  d'or  pos^  en  bande,  accompagn^  de  trois  coqnilles 
da  mdme,  deoz  en  chef  et  one  en  pointe— Db  Psuibiv,  Lsngaedoc. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Pilgrim's  Staff  was  the  Pilgrim's 
Scripy  called  91ao  pouch  or  walUt,  and  BomeUmeB  posUerip. 

**  0iT6  me  ny  teallopshell  of  qai6t»     My  hottU  of  nlTatioD  ; 
My  sitifot  faith  to  walk  upon :  My  0owh  of  glory  (taopo't  true  gags) 

My  terip  of  Joy,  immorUd  diet ;  And  that  FU  make  my  pUgiiuuga  ** 

Sir  WalUr  MaMph. 

This  device  is  nsually  represented  as  in  the  margin,  and  is 
sometimes  pendent  from  the  staff. 

Aigent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  palmer's 
staves,  with  ponches  hanging  on  them  of  the  last 
garnished  or — Tasbobouoh,  Soflolk. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  postscrips  (or  pal- 
mer's scrips)  sable,  tassels  and  bnttons.  Also  Palmsb, 
Wood  Conrt,  oo.  Somerset.  FUgrim*.  eorip. 

Asore,  a  chevron  or  between  three  open  wallets  argent,  buckles  and 
buttons  of  the  second — Towooon,  Azminster,  co.  Devon ;  granted  1770. 
Argent,  a  bend  between  six  poaches  sable — ^Wolston,  co.  GomwalL 
Sable,  a  bend  between  six  poaches  argent — ^Wolston,  co.  Devon. 

Pillars  :  details  of  buildings  are  but  rarely  introduced  into 
heraldry,  but  when  pillars  occur  they  somewhat  resemble  columns 
of  the  Tuscan  order ;  plain  Norman  shafts  with  cushion  capitals, 
however,  aro  bometimes  to  be  found.  The  eapitai,  the  hase^  and 
the  pedestal  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  bluzon.  See  also 
Arches* 

Asnie,  a  fesse  argent  over  all  a  pillar  gules  issuant  out  of  the  base 
wavy  axure — Udwabb,  Longoroft,  Scotland. 
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Ainre,  three  pUlan  of  the  Corinthiui  order  [?]  two  and  one ;  on  the 
top  of  eaoh  a  ball  of  the  last — ^Majob,  Suffolk. 

Argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable  resting  eaoh 
elaw  on  a  column  with  oapital  and  base  azure — 
Babtolokzi. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  gules,  on  a  canton  as 
the  first  a  column  sable — ^DbaiiB. 

OuleSi  a  boy's  face  couped  below  the  shoulders 
between  two  demi-pillars  argent — Bilbbhbit. 

Gules,  two  lions  rampant  gardant  or  support- 
ing a  column  marked  with  lines  chewonwise 
proper,  all  standing  on  a  base  of  the  same;  Maiob. 

[a  garter  surrounding  the  whole  with  the  inscription,  "Ixcstitutb  of 
Bbitish  Abohitbctb,  anno  salutis  v  ncco  zzzit,"]  above  a  mural  crown 
proper,  and  beneath  the  motto  *'  tJsui  Civium,  Deoori  Urbium."  Seal 
of  that  SocixTT. 

Sable,  three  Doric  columns  [?]  palewise  argent  [elsewhere  three  columns 
in  fesse]  — Tbbmbnhbbbb,  Cornwall. 

Gules,  three  door-arches  argent,  capitals  and  pedestals  or  (another  the 
arches  also  or) — Abobbs,  co.  Devon. 

Pincers  have  beea  obseired  only  in  one  coat  of 

ami  6,  and  that  of  a  private  family ;  not  of  a  company. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  pair  of  pincers  gules — 

BUSSBLL. 

PlDMIVk 

Pine^r66|  (fr.  pin) :  this  tree  occurs  in  some  few 
coats  of  arms,  and  more  frequently  the  Pine-apple  (fr.  pomme 
d$p%n\  or  rather  the  eone  of  the  pine-tree.     In  some  modem 
instances  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  represented,  but  then  the  term 
ananas  ought  to  be  employed  to  preyent  confusion. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  a  pine-tree  fructed 
all  proper — Ptnb. 

Argent,  in  base  on  a  mount  proper  a  pine-tree 
vert,  a  talbot  tied  thereto  proper,  and  from  one  of 
the  branches  a  buglehom  pendent  of  the  second 
within  a  bordure  of  the  third— Louthxan,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Argent,  three  pine-trees  erased  proper,  fructed 
or — ^Bbatb,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  three  pine-apples  [i.e.  cones]  gules^ 
DTonnsiiD,  Essex. 
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Aigent,  ft  obmon  between  three  pine  eouee  ilqiped  «Met.  gulei— 
ArrvBiAT. 

Aigent,  between  two  eheTnme  leble  three  pinei  [ie.  pine  eonei] 
pendeat  vert — Abhtobii. 

Azure,  e  dolphin  embowed  nftlftnt  between  three  pine  eonea  eieet  or — 

Asnre,  on  a  oheTion  argent  between  in  ehief  two  loeee  of  tbe  lert  and 
in  beee  en  ananai  leeied  or,  a  pair  oi  palm  bnnehae  Tert — Paduubs,  oa 

Argent,  a  negro  onttlng  with  a  bill  a  logar-oane  proper,  on  a  chief 
anin  two  piue-ftpplea  [1^.  anmnai]  or  leaved  and  oiowned  of  the  laet — 
OBimmiM,  HanoTer,  Jamaioa ;  granted  1771. 

Beaidea  the  pine,  tbe  fir  (fr.  lapin)  the  eedar  and  the  eypreu 
are  sometimes  mentioned ;  the  sprig  of  the  latter  appears  occa- 
aionallf  with  ihat  of  laarel. 

Argent,  a  fir-tree  growing  ont  of  a  monnt  in  base  Tert,  mrmoonted  bj 
a  fwoid  bendwise  aanrs  endgned  on  the  point  with  an  imperial  erown 
irqwr— MicaiMOOB.  < 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  gnles,  In  chief  three  flr- 
treee  eradioated  vert,  on  a  canton  argent  a  flag 
aiure  charged  with  a  saltire  of  the  fonrth— 
Pasqiihiksoh,  oo.  Aberdeen. 

Argent,  on  a  moant  a  grove  of  fin  proper — 
WiiiUNBSuni,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  oedar-tree  between  two  monnti 
of  flowers  premier  on  a  chief  azure  a  dagger 
ereet  proper,  pomel  and  hilt  or  between  two 
mtUleta  of  eiz  point*  gold — Momiuiobe,  Barae- 
gate,  Bnseez,  and  London ;  Baroneto^,  IMS.  HAoeusoa. 

Atnre,  three  ejpreee  sprigs  or — Bibuh. 

Pipe;  mnsioal  instruments  occtir  but  rarely;  ve  find  the 
p^  oifift,  i^JluU,  and  what  is  more  remarkable  the  Organ- 
p^,  tbe  latter  being  represented  as  on  the  nest  page. 

Bahle,  three  pipes  two  and  one,  the  broal  ends  in  chief,  argent — Fma. 

Tert  enuilj,  two  fifee  or  laekbuts  or— Pm,  Bilston,  eo.  Btaftord. 

Azure,  two  pipes  between  tan  eroeaee  oroealet  or — Fm. 

Oulee,  on  a  bend  inTeoked  argent  a  shepherd's  flute  azure,  in  ohief 
m  Hon  paesant  gnardant  of  the  second  royally  crowned  or— Elliot, 
Woolie.  [Bereral  families  of  Bluoi  bear  flatee  and  pipes  together  with 
other  ohargee]. 

Plaited,  Iq,  fntud.  Planta  genista.    Bee  Btwrn. 
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Asnre,  saiiy  of  otomm  eroBiiet,  or  two  ahepheid't  pipes  eberranways 
of  the  Moond— Ptxs,  temp.  Hbnbt  VI. 

Onles,  two  oigan-pipee  pilewiM,  the  wide 
ends  in  chief,  or  [elsewhere  two  pipee  in  pile  or, 
Rmall  ends  conjoined  in  base,  extending  them- 
selyes  in  chief] — ^Nbvill. 

Azure,  sero6  of  orossee  croslet  and  two 
organ-pipes  in  ehevion  or  —  Dslapipb,  oo. 
Derby. 

Asnre,  two  oigan-pipes  in  saltire  between  fbnr 

crosses  patty  argent— Lord  Wujjamb  of  Thame. 

Nbtill. 

Plain :  it  is  sometimes  found  usefiil  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion to  introduce  this  word,  e.g.  in  the  following  example 

Argent,  on  a  oheTron  plain  within  a  bordore  engrailed  gales  three 
pierced  dnqaefoils  of  the  first — Gilbbbt. 

Planet :  the  names  of  the  planets  are  sometimes  introduced 
under  the  aBtronomical  signs  which  are  used  to  note  them. 
[See  under  Letters.)  The  planet  Fenue  occurs  in  the  crest  of 
CsAiiBEitSy  but  has  not  been  observed  in  an  j  coats  of  arms. 

Blazoning  by  the  name  of  Planets  was  invented  by  certain 
fanciful  heralds  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  names 
employed  will  be  found  under  2%neturee. 

Plates,  (£r.  heeant  d^ argent  also  plates):  a  term  applied  by 
heralds  to  the  roundle  argent.  In  the  old  rolls  of  arms  the  term 
rondeaux  tPargent  is  more  frequently  used,  but  torteaux  d'argent, 
gasteUes  d^argent^  and  pelotes  d*argent  are  all  found.  (See 
respectively  torteaux^  pellet,  and  roimdle.) 

Or,  on  a  f esse  gules  three  plates — Huhtinofibl]>. 
[See  also  under  Pellet.] 

Sable,  two  broad  arrows  in  saltire  argent  feathered 
or ;  in  chief  a  plate— Pbablb,  Harl.  MS.  1458. 

Sir  Baof  de  Camoyb,  de  or  od  le  chef  de  goalee 
a  iij  rondels  de  argent — ^Boll,  temp.  En.  II. 

Sire  Johan  db  la  Pbnnb,  de  argent  a  one  fesse 
de  sable  ;  en  la  fesse  iij  rondels  de  argent — Ihid. 

Sire  Johan  de  Babin otonb,  de  goules  a  les  pelotes 
de  argent — Ibid. 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent  between  eight  plates  [otherwise  within 

an  orle  of  bezants] — Pasmn. 
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De  gaenlee,  k  trds  besants  d'argent — Ebkab,  Bretagne. 
The  term  platy  is  also  sometimes  need  for  semi  of  plates. 
Argent,  a  oheTron  gales  within  a  bordore  sable  platy— Sir  John 
Batbnt,  Norfolk. 
Bable,  platy  between  two  flaunohes  argent — Spblxan. 
Azure,  platy  three  dncal  coronets  or — Leiob,  oo.  Chester. 
Or,  fretty  sable  platy— Platt,  London. 

Plough :   the  form  of  this  bearing  varies  in  different  ex 
amples.    In  one  coat  an  antique  plough  is  named.     The      a 
Phugh'paddie  is  carried  by  the  sinister  supporter  of  the     C^ 
arms  of  Hat,  earl  of  Einnoul,  and  is  represented  as  in 
the  margin,  while  the  Phtighshare  or  Coulter^  or  as  it 
is  called  by  some  heralds  loiter  cutter  is  represented 
below. 

Aznre,  a  plough  in  fesse  argent — ^Ebago. 

Azure,  a  fesse  between  three  ploughs  or— Sxston,  HarL  MS.   p^le. 
1045,  fo.  56. 

Gules,  on  a  fesse  argent  between  two  garbs  in  obief  or,  and  an  antique 
plough  in  base  of  the  last,  three  trefoils  Tert 
DaBoaoBM,  Sootlind. 

Argent,    a  chevron  between  three   layer 
cutters  (or  ploughshares,  also  caUed  scythe  Floughahaw. 

blades)  sable — ^Lbyxbsedob,  co.  Ohester. 

Per  pale  danoetty  argent  and  sable ;  on  the  sinister  side  a  coulter  of 
the  first — Stbybntor. 

Or,  three  coulters  of  a  plough  fessways  in  pale  azure — KobbziBB. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  between  three  coulters  sable — Dob,  Langhall,  co. 
Lancaster,  1749. 

Plover:  this  bird  has  been  observed  named  bat  in  two 
coats  of  arms. 
Argent,  a  cherron  ermine,  between  three  plovers  proper-— Wysb. 
Azure,  a  oheyron  argent  between  three  plovers  or — ^Wtchabd. 

Plum:  in  one  case  has  the  fruit  of  the  plum-tree  been 
observed. 
Sable,  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  plums  argent— Buttbbwobth. 


Platter.    See  DUh.  PI  u  m  by ,  i.q.  Purpure, 

Plenitude,  i.q.  coa^lemeiU.    See      Plumed — of  an  arrow— when  the 
Motm,  feathers  are  of  another  tincture. 

Hh 
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Catliiig^ 


ShaTebook. 


Plumbers'  implements  consist  of  five  or  six  kinds.  Thefe 
is  first  of  all  the  eutting-hnife  ;  next  the  sJmv^- 
hook;  next  the  soldering-irofu ;  and  next  the 
orois  staff.  These  are  shewn  in  the  margin 
as  they  are  usually  represented  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Plwbbbs'  Company.  The  Uvel  and 
the  plummet  from  the  same  arms  have  already 
been  figured  under  level.  The  ioldering -irons, 
it  will  be  seen,  were  borne  by  two  branches  of .  lulfer 
the  family  of  Shbiglxt  (unless  the  variation  in  the 

Crow  suff.  blazon  arises  from  error),  as  well  as 

by  the  family  of  Biddulph. 

Or,  on  a  oheTron  sable  between  a  oross  staff 
fesswayg  of  the  last,  enclosed  by  two  plummets 
azure,  all  in  chief,  and  a  level  reversed  in  base 
of  the  second,  two  soldering-irons  in  saltire, 
between  a  cutting-knife  on  the  dexter,  and  a 
shavehook  on  the  sinister  argent — Company  of 
Pluubxbs,  London  [Inc.  1612]. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  plumber's  soldering- 
irons  sable— Shbiolxt,  Harl.  MS.  1386,  fo.  95.  ^ 

Argent,   three    soldering-irons    sable — ^Bn>DUz.PH,   oo. 
Stafford,  Erdeswiek.  Solderin^imu. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  plumber's  irons  sable — Shbiolst. 

Plume.  Feathers  were  naturally  employed  more  frequently  as 
badges  and  crests  than  as  charges  on  coats  of  arms,  and  when 
three  or  more  occur  they  are  termed  Aplume,  fr.panaehe.  The  best 
known  example  is  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  borne  by  the 
Pbincb  of  Wales,  a  cognizance  peculiar 
to  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  fa- 
vourite legend  that  Prince  Edward  re- 
ceived the  ostrich  feathers  from  the  casque 
of  John  of  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Aug.  26, 
1346,  will  scarcely  bear  investigation,  or 
that  the  motto  loh  Dien  referred  to  the  ^  ,    ,^  ^ 

_^  Baq^  of  the 

Bohemian  King  serving  the  Prench  King         pjuxa  or  Waus. 
as  a  stipendiary ;  still  the  true  origin  has  not  been  satisfiactorily 
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aacertained.  Sinoe  the  tune  of  Henry  Vin.  the  ostrich  featliers 
have  been  encircled  by  a  coronet.  An  illustration  is  given  from 
the  Prince's  Primer,  printed  by  Richard  Gisfton,  London,  1546. 

Aigeot,  a  oluTron  nbla  between  three  oetrieb  feathers  (eironeoDify 
called-jKru^)— Hariuh,  Kent. 

Argent,  od  e  crose  moline  gulee  a  leather  of  the  firet  between  two 
annulet*  in  pale  or— Vmu.,  co.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  eteel  cap  proper  with  a  feather  in  front  gulee — EntoiTOH, 
temp.  BioH.  IL 

Argent,  dx  oelrich  feathere,  three,  two,  and  one  sable — Jasna. 

When  ApUime  consists  of  more  than  three  feathers  the  number 
mnst  be  stated,  but  a  very  common  device  is  to  place  the  feathers 
in  rows,  and  the  rows  are  by  some  heralds  blazoned  as  so  many 
htightt.  "When  more  than  three  heights  occur,  the  term  pyramid 
of  feathers  is  used.  The  crest  of  Uokiheb  sup- 
plies an  example  of  this,  though  some  herelds 
blazon  this  device  as  a  pyramid  of  Uavit. 

Qnlea,  a  fesee  between  three  plomea  argent — CoLTiLn, 
00.  Hants. 

Sahle,  three  plmnes  of  oatneh  feathers,  three  in  each, 
argent— Ihim.!. 

PerfeaeegnleBandaaure  a  grifBn  argent  armed  or  Mimig  CrwoT 
on  a  dragon  Tert  holding  a  plume  ol  the  third — EiBKavoui.     Uo""". 

Ooles,  on  a  horse  conrant  oi  with  a  plnme  to  the  head,  bridle,  saddle 
and  trappings  of  the  field  between  three  garbs  as  the  seeond,  a  6-foil  at 
the  shoulder  like  the  firet,  the  hip  oovered  b;  an  esooeheon . .  •  •  charged 
with  a  oroea — Uut. 

Sometimes  a  single  feather  is  borne,  and  this  not  nnfrequently 
is  passed  through  an  s»eroll,  e.g.  in  the  hadg*  of  Johit        m 
OF  OAmfT,  as  well  as  on  his  shield.     See  also  Pen,  sM 

In  case  the  quill  should  differ  in  tincture  from  the  Ht 
rest  of  the  feaiher,  the  tena  pttmtd,  quilled,  or  ahaft*d,  tU 
may  be  employed.  \H 

Sable,  three  ostrioh  leathera  ermine  qnills  or,  transflzed  ^^ 
through  as  man;  serolli  of  the  lagt— JuSN,  Dnke  of  Lancaster.       ' 

Argent,  three  feathers  in  pole,  each  bending  from  the  other  j^hh*<if 
in  the  tops  gales,  shalts  [or  quilla]  or— Bbobrach.  0*u»t. 

I   scales,   Ae.,      Plummet.    See  Level. 
Poignard.    Bee  Dagger. 
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Point,  (fr.  une  partie  de  Vecu),  (I.)  The  chief  use  of  this 
term  is  to  denote  a  position  in  the  escutcheon.  Nine  points 
are  reckoned  by  heralds,  but  practically  two  of  these  (viz.  Nob.  4 
and  6)  are  needless,  and  are  not  recognized  by  the  French 
heralds.  The  following  diagram  will  readily  explain  the  terms. 
The  most  frequently  used  are  tit  chief  and  in  hose,  the  word 
point  being  understood. 

1.  In  Dexter  chief  point,   (fr.   au 
canton  dextre  du  chef). 

2.  In  Middle  chief  point,   (£r.   an 
point  du  chef).  (£ 

8.  In  Sinister  chief  point,  (fr.  au  ^ 
canton  s^nestre  du  chef). 

4.  In  Honour,  or  Collar  point. 

5.  In  Feeee  point,  (fr.  au  centre  de 
r6cu,  or  '  en  I'abime,'  or  '  en  ccaur.') 

6.  In  Nomhril  point.  BASE* 

7.  In  Dexter  hose  point,  (fr.  au  canton  dextre  de  la  pointe). 

8.  In  Middle  base  point,  (fr.  4  la  pointe). 

9.  In  Sinister  base  point,  (fr.  au  canton  senestre  de  la  pointe). 

Party  per  bend  indented  or  and  azure ;  in  sinister  chief  a  pelican  in 
piety  between  two  fleurs-de-lys ;  in  dexter  base  the  same,  all  oonnter* 
changed — Potnbt,  Bp.  of  Boehester,  1560;  of  Winohester,  1561-68. 

Vairy  or  and  gnles  in  the  dexter  eomer  [ie.  dexter  chief  point]  a  lion 
passant  gardant  of  the  last — Fxbbsbs. 

Argent,  semy  of  trefoils  two  annnlets  braced  in  the  nombril  point 
sable — ^Eaton. 

Quarterly  gnles  and  yert,  four  pheons  in  cross,  points  to  the  nombril 
of  the  esoQoheon  argent — Tbubsbaws. 

Gnles,  three  swords  conjoined  at  the  pomels  in  fesse  point,  the  bladea 
extended  to  the  dexter  and  sinister  ohief  points,  and  middle  base  of  the 
escntcheon  argent — Staplbton. 


Poix.    See  OoutU  de. 
Pole-axe^    See  Axe, 
Pole-star  or  Polar.    See  Star. 
Po  I  es.   See  Hop-poles  or  Hopbines, 
Pom  el :  the  knob  upon  the  hilt 

of  a  twordf  q.T. 
Pomettyi   applied  to  the  Cross, 


q.y.  §  29,  terminated  in  pomel 
shaped  knobs.  See  also  arms  of 
Tbobssll,  xmder  Fret, 

Pometty :  also  of  a  Cross,  q.v.  §  29, 
or  esearhoucle  (q.T.)  haying  a 
rounded  exoresoence  on  eaeh  azm. 

Popinjay.    Bee  Parrot, 


POIKT. 
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Gules,  a  bar  engrailed  argent  between  three  sans  or ;  in  the  collar  point 
a  demi-salmon  naiant  from  the  fesse,  of  the  seoond — ^Auu),  Scotland. 

The  ezpiesaion  in  pointy  e.g.  of  swords  meetlDg,  is  supposed, 
when  no  farther  description  is  added,  to  mean  the  mtddh  base 
point,  i.e.  No.  8,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Argent,  three  swords  conjoined  in  point  [in  pile  would  be  better] 
gnles—BABDSV. 

In  the  old  rolls  these  points  are  not  recognized,  but  the 
term  tn  h  eauntel  or  eomiere  is  sometimes  used,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  d$xUr  chief  point, 

Hugh  Fitz  [de  John  de  Biluol],  de  goules  otc  ung  esoochon  d*aznr 
OTe  ung  lion  rampant  d'argent  coronne  d'or  en  la  comiere— Boll,  temp. 
HxH.  m. 

Sire  William  de  Tbaot,  de  or  a  ij  bendes  de  goules ;  en  le  canntel  on 
esealop  de  saUe— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Point,  (2.)  (fr.  lapointe)  :  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify a  portion  of  the  shield  parted  off  at  the  base  by  a  plain  or 
compound  line,  just  as  the  upper  po^on  is  treated  when  a  chief 
is  borne.  If  the  partition  line  is  drawn  straight  across  it  forms 
9^  plain  point,  but  the  line  may  be  wa/cy^  indented,  &c. :  if  it  is 
chevron  shaped  the 
point  may  be  de- 
scribed as.  pointed, 
or  til  point  or  enty 
(q.  V.)  (which  is 
sometimes  badly 
spelt  ampty).  The 
best  known  example 

occurs  in  the  Royal 

^^  T  Plain  Point  Point  in  point  or  Entj. 

Arms  of  uEOBOB  1. 

At  the  same  time  the  French  pointe  frequently  signifies 

a  figure  rising  up  quite  to  the  chief  point,  like  Kpile  reversed, 

and  so  the  term  pdnti  is  used  to  signify  that  the  shield  is 

divided  by  lines  forming  that  figure. 

D*azQr,  &  la  pointe  d'argent— Saint  Blizbb  pb  Bbugnt. 
D'aznr,  k  Taigle  naissante  d'or  conp^  d'argent,  a  quatre  pointes  de 
goenles — ^Da  Lanoloxs  db  Sbptbmvillb,  Normandie. 
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POINT. 


The  reasoDi  perhaps,  why  the  term  point  is  not  more  fre- 
quently nsed  is  probably  that  when  the  field  is  parted  off  at  the 
base,  it  is  so  by  a  mound  (q.T.),  or  some  similar  deyiee  to 
which  a  definite  name  is  applied. 

Per  pale  bany  of  six,  ermine  and  gnles 
dexter,  and  asure  sinister ;  a  chief  engrailed 
of  the  third ;  a  point  indented  aigent — ^Ao- 

TOVLBT. 

Sable,  on  a  point  wavy  a  Hon  passant  or ; 
in  chief  three  bezants— Havxins,  Plymoath. 

Per  pale  or  and  gnlee,  a  point  in  point 
ermine ;  oyer  all  a  cross  tan  asnre— Lnuk 

Argent,  a  chief  gales ;  in  base  a  point  in- 
dented  sable  [otherwise  per  fesse  indented 
aigent  and  sable] — ^Bi«aTHnBu>,  or  BLvmu). 

Gnles,  two  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  or  [for  Banvswiox] ;  im* 
paling  or,  Bem6e  of  hearts  gules,  a  lion  rampant  aznre  [for  Luhsnbxjbo]  ; 
on  a  point  in  point  gnles  a  horse  content  argent  [for  Saxont].  On  the 
centre  an  inescntcheon  gales  charged  with  the  Grown  of  Charlemagne 
or  [for  Aboh  Tbiasubbb  of  thjS  Holy  Boman  Empire].  The  foorth 
quarter  of  the  Boyal  Aims  of  Gaoaoa  h 


ACTOKLST. 


In  French  coats  of  arms  this  kind  of  ennroachment  on  the 
shield  is  much  more  frequent  and  more  yaried  than  in  the 
English,  but  the  English  heraldic  writers  have  adopted  the 
French  names,  and  in  their  disqu'sitions  have  not  used  them 
very  consistently.  The  French  term  ehampagno  is  said  to 
occupy  one  fourth  of  the  shield,  while  the  'plamo*  only  one 
eighth  of  the  shield,  both  being  divided  off  the  base  by  a  line 
only  slightly  depressed  in  the  centre.  English  heraldio  writers 
describe  the  names  ehampion,  ehampatne, 
and  shapoums^  the  last  term  being  applied 
to  any  portion  curved,  but  as  there  are 
no  actual  examples  in  English  aims,  their 
descriptions  are  quite  valueless* 

D'or,  k  I'olivier  de  sinople  accosts  de  deux 
eroissants  de  gneoles;  k  la  champagne  d'asor 
charg6  d'nn  brochet  d'argent—BBOOBAHT  nv 
Bbxuil,  He  de  France. 
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Some  heralds  also  include  under  the  term  *  point*  all  the  Yarions 
partitions  of  the  shield  which  are  imagined  to  be  abatemmU 
(q.T.),  and  describe  dexter  chief  comer  parted  off  by  a  line 
bendwise  as  a  point  dextor^  and  in  a  similar  way  they  make 
s. point  sinister;  also  an  imaginary /wtM^  dsxtsr  bass,  and  h point 
sinister  bass.  Added  to  these  are  gussets,  the  ^ors,  and  perhaps 
the  Jlaunehss  (q.v.). 

The  examples  irom  German  and  Italian  arms  provide  a  still 
more  varied  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  blazon ;  e.g.  the 
arms  of  Cobeabo  [or  Karraro].  Yenice,  (though  Holme  states 
that  a  similar  coat  was  borne  by  the  English  family  of  Hiitxlet). 
One  or  two  instances  are  added  as  further  specimens  of  extr^ 
ordinary  divisions  of  the  shield. 

Conp6  d'argent  et  d'asnr,  vdta  de  Vxm  k  Tantre, 
(on,  ooap6  d'argent  et  d'aznr  k  xme  grande 
losange  de  Ton  A  Taatre  aboatissante  aaz  qna- 
tre  flanos  de  I'^oa) ;  [in  EngUsh,  Per  f  esse  ar- 
gent and  aaore  a  losenge  thronghont  oonnter- 
changed] — Gobbabo,  or  Eabbabo,  Yenioe. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  vert,  four  points  oonnter- 
ehanged  [otherwise  *Per  lesse  vert  and  argent; 
a  lozenge  in  point  [or  thronghont]  ooonter- 
changed*]— HiNXuiT.  Hiicxl«t. 

Mi-€onp6  mi-parti  vers  la  poinle  et  T6oonp6  d'argent  et  de  gneolee-^ 
FaoioaBo,  Bavaria. 

Mi-eonp6  en  ohef  failU  en  taillant  et  r6oonp6  vers  la  pointe  de  gneoles 
et  d'argeni— D'Abpo,  Italy. 

Mi  tranoh^  aadesBona  da  ohef,  mi  tailU  en  remontant  yers  le  ohef,  et 
retain^  an  flano  de  V6eji  d'or  et  de  gnenles — Kawbshobk  en  ICisnie. 

The  term  point  is  used  also  in  other  ways.  Irregularly  for 
pane  or  pi^ee  in  the  Cross  quarterpiereedf  §  5,  q.v.  (where  the 
French  *  einqve  points  d^ argent  equipoll^s*  has  been  literally 
translated) ;  and  it  has  been  even  used  for  the  squares  of  ehequy. 
Again  for  a  shield  tierci  or  triparted  fesswise  the  term  three 
points  has  been  used  for  the  three  divisions.  Custom  has  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  word  for  the  termination  of  the  labels 
(q.v.),  and  there  are  also  charges  having  points,  e.g.  swords, 
spears f  &c.,  in  blazoning  which  the  direction  of  those  points  has 
to  be  stated.    There  ia  also  the  Wire-drawer* s  point. 
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POMEGRANATE — POMBIS. 


Pomegranate,  (lat.  Pomum  granatum^  fr.  grenade^  i.e. 
the  Apple  of  Grenada :  the  tree,  the  branch,  and  the  fruit  are 
all  found  borne  in  arms,  the  last  generally  represented  as 
slipped.  The  badge  of  Cathabiitb  of  Ab&aook  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is  represented. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  a  pomegranate-tree  fruoted  proper —Wilkbs, 
HarL  MS.  6169. 

Sable,  a  hand  proper  Tested  argent  issuing  out  of  the 
oloude,  <fee.  [see  Claud*] ;  in  base  a  pomegranate  or  between 
five  demi-fleur-de-Us  bordering  the  edge  of  the  escutcheon 
of  the  last — College  of  Phtsioiams,  incorporated  1523. 

Or,  a  pomegranate-tree  erased  vert  f ructed  gold,  supported 
by  a  hart  rampant  proper  crowned  and  attired  of  the  first 
— ^Dr.  LopuB,  Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1591. 

Sable,  a  pomegranate  branch  slipped  and  fruoted  or— 
FoBD,  00.  Devon. 

Or,  a  fesse  indented  ermine  between  three  pcme^ranates  leared  proper 
— ^Barb. 

Gules,  a  pomegranate  in  pale  slipped  or — Geanob,  or  Obavqbb* 

Gules,  a  demi-rose  argent  charged  with  another 
of  the  field,  conjoined  in  pale  with  a  demi-pome- 
granate  or,  seeded  proper  [i.e.  gules]  both  slipped 
Tert— BiLsoH,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  1597-1616. 

Or,  a  saltire  between  four  martlets  sable,  on  a 
canton  argent  a  pomegranate  proper  seeded  gules 

GUILVOBI). 

Argent,  a  eheyon  gules  between  three  pome- 
granates proper — Richard  Gardbnab,  Himbleton, 
CO.  Worcester.    The  pomegranates  leayed  Tert^  Biubov. 

Gabdinbb,  00.  Worcester,  1592. 


Badge  of 

CATHARiaCS 

of  Arragoo. 


Pomeis,  (fr.  voUU^  but  more  frequently  torteaux  de  sinopU) : 
the  name  given  to  roundles  vert^  hut  of  comparntively  modem 
origin :  the  pomey  is  no  doubt  intended  for  the  apple.  In  one 
blazon  the  term  pomme  seems  to  be  used  for  this.  (See  Arms  of 
UTrsBSONy  under  Flag,) 

Argent,  a  fesse  cotised  gules  between  three  pomeys— Tabfioct,  co* 
Northampton. 

Argent,  five  pomeis  in  saltire;  a  chief  indented  gules — ^Fabicabt, 
granted  1611. 

Ermine,  three  pomeis,  each  charged  with  a  cross  or — ^Hbathcotb 
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Gules,  on  a  fesfe  argent  three  porndB — Bahsok. 
D'or,  a  troiB  oheyrons  de  sable  aooompagne  de  troia  torteanx  de  sinople 
— DxeoHAXPS. 

Poplar-tree,  (fr.  peupUer) :  this  has  been  obserred  but  in 
one  instance.     The  aspm  leaf  is  more  frequent. 

Argent,  a  moiint  vert,  thereon  a  poplar-tree  between  two  lions  comba- 
tant proper  daeally  crowned  or — Gamdolphi,  Bichmond,  Sorrey. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  six  aspen  leaves  yert — Vmxusqlmy, 

Argent,  an  aspen  leaf  proper— Aspinall. 

Argent,  three  aspen  leaves  gnles  [another  branch  of  the  family,  Oolee, 
three  aspen  leaves  argent] — Cooan. 

Poppy,  (ft.pavot)  :  one  instance  of  this  has  been  observed 

in  English  anns. 

Onles,  three  poppy  boUes  on  their  stalks  in  fesse  or— Bollsb. 
D*or,  A  trols  tdtes  de  pavots  de  sinople—PAVYOx. 

Porcupine,  (fr.  pore-^pic) :  three  instances  of  this  deTice 
have  been  obserred.  It  may  be  quitted  of  another  tincture. 
There  is  some  danger  of  it  being  confused  with  the  hedgehog^  q.v. 

Argent,  three  porcupines  sable — ^Bybok,  Byron,  co.  Lancaster. 

Gnles,  two  porcupmes  argent — ^Msbicxs,  Wigmore  Castle,  Hereford, 
1560,  and  co.  Badnor. 

Gules,  a  porcupine  salient  argent  qnilled  and  chained  or — Etbe,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1445. 

PortculliSf    or  Portqutliee^    (fr.  couUmb   and    heru,  also 
Mrrasirui)  :  a  frame  of  wood  strengthened  and 
spiked  with  iron,  used  for  the  defence  of  the  j^*'[]'C*[j**C] 
gate  of  a  castle.    It  occurs  as  a  badge  of  the  \  °^°i-i''r^''i-i^ 
house  of  Tudor  in  allusion  to  their  descent  | 
from  the  Beaufort  family.     The  illustration  {| 
is  taken  from  the  east  window  of  the  Chapel 
founded  by  the  king  at  Westminfcter.     Besides  ^^^ 
being  borne  separately  it  is  often  referred  to  PortooiUk 

in  the  descriptive  details  of  the  eoBiU^  q.v. 

Pore.    See  Boar.  Port  or  portal,  Lq.  a  porch  of  a 
Porch.    Bee  Church,  Church,  or  a  gate  of  a  Castle, 

Porprin and  Poy^pre.  SeePtirpure.  Portcullis  i  the  name  of  one  of 
Porridge-pot.    8eel\>t.  the  porstdvants.    SeeH«ra2d. 
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Argent,  a  porteiilliB  sable,  chains  aaoie — ^Bbiokold,  or  Rkyhoxjm, 
Devon. 

Argent,  a  portonllU  gales,  chains  azore — ^Burgh  of  Abbbbbothock, 
Scotland. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  aznxe  three  portcollises  lined  and  ringed  or — 
Bmappe,  Standlake,  co.  Oxford. 

Or,  a  fesse  embattled  between  three  portcolliseB  gnles — ^Tbtts,  Teviot- 
dale,  Scotland. 

[Portcullises  ate  borne  bj  the  Society  of  Tra]>b8kbii  and  ABTxncBBs; 
by  Lamomam,  Tork  Herald,  temp.  2nd  Elisabeth ;  and  by  the  families  of 
PoBT,  CO.  Dorset,  O'GnAnv,  Yisoount  Qvjjujlmoke,  Ludoatk,  Jubt, 
Bbbtbs,  Somerset,  Windtoatb,  Wnizxxx,  Wimoatbs,  Kbvmak»  and  the 
Borough  of  Habwioh.] 

■ 

Pot,  (fr.  pof) :  there  are  several  kinds  of  pots,  and  they  are 
vaiiously  represented.  The  more  usual  is  an  iron  vessel  or 
cauldron  standing  on  three  legs,  and  with  two 
handles,  snoh  as  is  found  in  the  base  of  the  arpis 
of  the  Bb&zisbs'  Company  (afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  Armourers').  See  for  blazon  under  JSkoer. 
It  is  the  same  probably  as  the  Jlsih-pot,  and  as 
such  the  pots  in  the  ancient  arms  of  Montbovches 
were  afterwards  blazoned.  FiMh-pot. 

Sire  Bertram  de  Mombochbb,  de  argent  a  iij  pos  de  goxdes  od  la  bordnre 
de  sable  besante  de  or — ^RoU,  temp.  Ed.  U. 

Argent,  three  flesh-pots  gnles — ^Mqunbowchxbb. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  azure  two  flesh-pots  or — ^Potteb. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  flesh-pots  ot^Wxthbbbd,  oo.  Buck- 
ingham, and  CO.  Hertford. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  azure  two  flesh-pots  (or  porridge-pots)  without 
handles  or — Pottbb. 

Several  arms  have  simply  pots,  but  whether  intended  for 
placing  on  the  fire  or  standing  on  the  table  seems  to  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  porridge  pots  of  Deblivo  are  blazoned  else- 
where etcers  ;  the  pewter  pots  of  Delvxs  are  probably  table  pots. 
The  arms  of  Momtboucbeb,  given  above,  are  found  blazoned  as 
three  water-pots^  and  also  as  three  possenets,  in  different  rolls. 

Portholes  or  Zoop-^£««.  See  under      Pos^,  (fr.) :  of  a  lion  staUmt  with 
C€bttle  and  Tower.  its  four  feet  touching  the  ground. 


POT — ^POTBNT, 
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Also  see  ander  Cup  for  drinking-poU  and  college  poU^  and  nnder 
Ewer  for  tlie  laver-potj  nnder  founders  for  rndting-^ot  re- 
specdTelj :  also  Lily -pot  and  Flower -pot. 

Argent,  a  pot  sable  with  fixe  issnant  proper — Haiwood. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  two  pots  sable  wiihin  a  bordare  engrailed 
gnles— Ba4T. 

Argent,  a  oherron  between  three  porridge  pots  (elsewhere  ewers)  sable 
— ^Dbblino. 

Argent,  on  a  obeTzon  gnles  between  three  pewter  pots  sable  fretty  or — 
Dbltks,  eo.  Chester. 

Potent :  this  was  tlie  nai^  ancieoifFf^^en  to  a  crutch^  or 
walking  staff.  Thus  Chaucer^  in  his  description  of  '  Elde,'  that 
isy  old  age,  says, — 

"  So  olde  she  was,  that  she  na  went       A  fote,  but  it  were  by  potent " 

In  English  blazon  the  term  JPil^m's  ermteh,  q.v.,  is  more 
frequently  used  than  enUeh,  bnt  in  some  French  arms  the  word 
potmee  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense,  or  perhaps  for  a  tau 
eroti. 

Argent,  three  bars  gnles ;  orer  all  a  emtoh  in  bend  sinister  or — Gil- 
bertson  Priory  at  Malton,  oo.  Tork. 
I^or,  A  trois  potences  de  gneoles — MabohatjAOH,  Bretagne. 

1.  The  term  is  most  frequently  used  in  connection  with  the 
Cross,  where  the  four  arms  end  in  a  orutoh-like  form.  See 
CrosspotmU,  §  31. 

2.  But  it  also  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  heraldic  Jurif 
oomposed  of  any  metal  and  colour:  this  is,  howeyer,  usually 
blazoned  Potent  eounier-potent.  Some  writers  call  it  Fairy 
euppy,  Vairy  taesy^  and  Meirri,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  nothiog 
but  an  accidental  variety  of  Vair^  q.v.,  with 
fanciful  names  given  to  it. 

Potent  oonnter  potent,  argent  and  sable,  a  bend 
gales — ^Makchbstbb,  go.  StafFord. 

Potent  oonnter  potent  gales  and  argent,  a 
ehevron  or — ^Amos  or  Aubs. 

Azure,  a  ehevron  potent  oonnter  potent  or  and 
gales  between  three  ewers  with  handles  of  the    Potent  oooBttr-potent. 
leoond—BuBBAU. 
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POTENT — PRBSTER. 


3.  The  term  PoUnt  is  also  applied  to  the  edge  of  an  ordinaiy 
or  to  a  line  of  division,  though  the  latter  but  rarely. 

Amre,  a  bend  argent  between  four  ootiseB  potent  or — Sanxbb. 

Aiure,  a  bend  argent  two  cotises  potent  on  the  upper  side  or — 
Chahpaonb. 

Argent,  on  a  plain  bend  between  two  eotises  potent  on  the  outer  edge 
sable,  a  tilting  spear  of  the  first — Oasmiohael  [afterwards  Goult- 
eabt]. 

Gules,  a  tower  between  three  einqnefoils  argent,  within  a  bordore 
potent  ermine — Hamzltom. 

Ermine,  a  chief  potent  quarterly  or  and  gules — ^Pbcshim. 

Prester  (or  Pretibyter)  ^kuws  :  this  singular  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  a  stone  (described 
as  a  tombstone),  and  forms  the  insignia 
of  the  See  of  Chichestvk,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  bearing  occurs.  The 
origin  of  the  figure  is  obscure.  In  1180 
the  seal  represented  the  Figure  of  Christ 
seated  on  a  Tomb,  with  perhaps  a  sym- 
bolical reference  to  Bey.  i.  16,  and  Bev. 
v.   1.     Early  in  the  next  century  the  Chxchebtuu 

mythical  story  of  Prester  John,  a  supposed  King  of  central  Asia, 
was  current,  a  certain  Eranciscan  monk,  by  name  Carpini,  who 
went  out  as  a  Missionary  in  1206,  having  brought  home  or 
invented  the  story,  and  this  being  very  popular  was  afterwards, 
perhaps,  applied  to  the  device. 

Aiure,  a  Presbyter  John  hooded  sitting  on  a  tombstone,  in  his  sinister 
hand  a  book  open,  his  dexter  hand  extended  with  the  two  forefingers 
erect,  all  or ;  in  his  month  a  sword  fesswaTS  gules,  hilt  and  pommel  or, 
the  point  to  the  sinister — ^Bishopridk  of  Chichbstbb. 


Poasenet    See  Pot, 
Postsorip.    See  Pilgrim* i  Scrip. 
Potgun.    See  Mtuket, 
Pothook.    See  Hook, 
Pouch.    See  Pilgrim*$  Staff;  also 
Purte* 


Pouncing:  said  of  a  falcon  sdzing 

his  prey. 
Pourpre,  fr.  Purpurea 
Powdered ,  fr.  poudrS,   See  Semi, 
Powets :  an  old  name  for  tadpoles. 

BeeFrog» 
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Primrose :  this  flower  ocours  in  some  few  instanoes. 
Though  the  colour  yaries,  the  shape  of  the  natural  flower 
should  be  retained. 

Or,  three  primroaes  within  a  doable  tresanre  floxy  ooonierflaty  gnles 
— ^Pbiurobx. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  azure  between  three  primroaes  gnlea  aa  many  mnl- 
lets  or — ^PioMBosB,  Scotland. 

Argent,  on  a  fesae  aznre  three  primroaea  of  the  field — Pbimbosb. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  Tert  armed  and  langned  gnlea — Pbikbobb,  Dalmeny, 
Scotland ;  [quartering  argent  on  a  feaae  azure  between  three  primroses 
vert  aa  many  muUeta  or]. 

Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  primroses  slipped  proper — 
Cabstaibs,  Eilconqahar. 

Azure,  on  a  aaltire  between  a  mullet  in  chief  and  baae  and  a  decrescent 
and  inoreacent  in  fesse  argent  a  primrose  slipped  proper— Hagnb, 
Scotland. 

Properi  (fr.  au  naturel) :  when  a  charge  is  borne  of  its 
natural  colour  it  is  said  to  be  proper ;  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  also  as  to  shape,  when  there  is  a  eouTentional  or  heraldic 
form  of  the  charge,  and  when  the  natural  form  has  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  good  blazon  to  say  a  rose  proper  in  regard 
to  tincture,  because  some  roses  are  red  and  others  white,  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  any  object  whose  colour  Taries 
at  different  times,  or  in  different  examples. 

The  use  of  the  term,  however,  often  involves  practically  a  dis- 
regard of  the  heraldic  rules  as  to  tincture.  It  is  used  to  denote 
colours^  and  mixture  of  colours,  and  shading,  and  the  like,  quite 
unknown  in  all  early  coats  of  arms.  A  glance  at  the  examples 
given  throughout  the  present  Glossary  will  shew  how  freely  the 
term  is  used.  Applied  to  the  human  figure  it  involves  the 
use  of  flesh  colour  (fr.  eamatf(m\  as  well  as  of  the  colours  of 
costumes  of  yarious  kinds.  It  will  be  found  that  Kings^ 
JBishcpSy  figures  of  Saints  and  ehildrm  are  blazoned  prop^j  as 
also  such  mythical  beings  as  Neptune,  a  Triton^  and  a  Sagit' 

Ppr:  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Preen.    See  Clothiere, 

'  proper.'    See  Trick.  Press.    See  Wiiuprea, 

Prasin :  green.    See  VerL  Pretence.    See  EsetOeheon  of. 

Prawns.    See  Shrimps,  Pretension.    QeeAmuof, 
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tartui.  Limbs  and  parts  of  men  are  also  blazoned  proper,  e.g. 
armSf  hands,  legs,  eyes,  and  eren  hones.  Numerous  animals  also 
will  be  found  so  blazoned,  e.g.  elephant,  eatnel,  panther,  badger, 
otter,  hat,  &c.,  and  of  different  kinds  of  deer,  and  of  dogs. 
Birds  are  still  more  frequently  so  blazoned,  and  examples  will 
be  found  of  the  following:  peacock,  parrot,  kingfisher,  finches 
of  various  kinds,  including  the  canary  and  the  linnet,  owl,  heron, 
stork,  partridge,  snipe,  moorcock,  heathcock,  lark,  eaglets^  at^ 
hlackhird,  raven,  magpie,  comish  chough,  swan,  ducks  of  seyeral 
kinds,  seagull,  and  seapie.  Of  fish  examples  will  be  found  of 
the  salmon,  the  lamprey,  the  whiting,  and  the  herring,  besides 
the  heraldic  dolphin  so  blazoned.  Amongst  reptiles  the  aUi- 
gator,  snakes,  serpents,  and  effete,  the  lizard,  and  even  the 
chamelion;  while  amongst  insects  are  found  hees^  ants,  beetles, 
and  grasshoppers,  blazoned  *  proper.' 

That  Trees,  Fruits,  and  Flowers  should  be  so  blazoned 
is  less  extraordinary,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  vert 
only  should  be  used.  Examples  of  the  oak  tree,  the  dm  tree, 
the  holly  tree,  the  hawthorn  tree,  the  hazel  tree,  the  ivy  and 
the  rowan  tree  occur,  as  well  as  of  the  pine,  the  palm,  the 
orange,  the  cherry,  and  ihefig  tree:  and  the  Fruit  also  in  some 
few  cases  is  found  separately  blazoned  as  proper,  e.g.  apples, 
pine-apples,  pomegranates,  alderherries,  and  mulberries;  while 
the  term  fructed  proper  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  several 
trees;  and  in  one  case  'a  basket  of  firuit,  proper*  occurs. 
Amongst  Flowers  will  be  found  the  primrose,  lily,  pansy,  mari^ 
gold,  columbine,  pink,  gilly-flower,  silphium,  marigold,  bluebottle^ 
and  thistle,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  ground  is  blazoned  or 
strewed  with  fi^wers  generally.  The  term  leaved  or  slipped 
proper  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  various  kinds  of  leaves 
are  blazoned  proper ;  but  for  all  these  vert  may  be  used. 


Preying!  applied   \o  birds.    See  Prime.    See  Box^et-maker's. 

under  Wing  and  Falcon.  Profiie  in  i  used  sometimes  in  de> 

Pride,  In  kU  :  said  of  a  peacock  scribing  heads  of  men. 

ajfront^,  with  his  tail  expanded.  Pruning-hook.    Bee  Sickle, 

Also  applied  to  the  Turkeyeock.  Pruning  its  wing:  used  of  birds, 

Priclcet.    See  Candlestick.  especially  the  Eagle. 
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Tbe  frm  is  also  frequently  applied  to  the  landitttpt  generally, 
and  to  the  objects  in  a  landscape;  especially  to  ie»Ur  under 
its  variona  fbnnB,  e.g.  the  itriam,  the  riW,  tho  ford,  the  tea, 
the  wopM,  &o.  When  applietl,  however,  to  th%/ou»lain  it  prob- 
ably implies  the  use  of  the  conrenlional  heraldic  tinctures 
of  that  routtdle.  Examples  also  may  be  found  of  the  term  applied 
to  a  momU,  a  roek,  a  mine,  a  cava,  and  even  to  a  moU-Aill.  Fir* 
and  JUaning  are  almost  always  blazoned  proper.  Buildings, 
which  are  quite  out  of  place  in  true  heraldic  arms,  occur  so 
blaxoned,  e.g.  a  CattU,  a  Monaitery,  Ruint,  and  sometimes 
special  buililings,  e,g.  the  Jioi/al  Exchange,  the  Bell-roek  light- 
hoiiit,  the  Virginia  ColUgt,  &c.  Ships  again  are  blaxoaed  thus, 
as  in/k^MtV  proper,  or  with  laiUfitrUd  proper.  Armour  and 
Tarions  kinds  of  weapons  are  also  frequently  blazoned  proper, 
e.g.  the  htlmett,  moritmi,  £c.,  ncordt,  daggart,  tMukttt,  gum,  fto. 
Various  tools  also  are  found  eo  blazoned,  e.g.  law,  teimhh, 
fieam,  eutting-hti/i,  eurryoomi,  &o.  Also  snch  honnehold  arti* 
clee  as  mirror,  hour-glatt,  globt,  or  attrohh,  booh*,  roll*  of 
parehmmt,  card*,  &c.  Besides  these,  other  devices,  oddly 
introdnced  into  later  coata  of  arms,  such  as  a  rainbow,  Ifbah't 
art,  a  Caductut,  and  a  diamond,  are  all  found  blazoned 
'proptr.' 

Purpura,  (tr.  pourpre):  this  colour,  as  it  is  considered  by 
some,  but  tincture  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  by  o&ers,  is  found 
but  rarely  in  early  rolls  of  armsi  It  is 
expressed  in  modem  engravings  by  lines 
in  bend  sinister.  The  temaplurnhg  and 
porprin  occur.  In  the  ianciful  blazon- 
ing by  planets  it  was  called  JUerourf,  and 
in  that  of  precious  stones  Amethgtt.  It 
is  not  common  in  recent  arms,  still  some 
hundred  examples  or  so  may  be  fuund. 

Sin  Felip  de  LiSDBSHin,  de  or  a  nn  egla  de  Parp)*. 

jiorpre— Boll ,  temp.  En.  IL 

8iie  NlcboUs  UiuMUd,  de  argent  a  one  beode  engrele  de  ponrpre— 
Ibid. 

Biie  Joban  de  Dmn,  daigent  a  on  lyonn  rannpann  de  poorpre — Ibid. 
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So  also  Henrjy  the  good  Earl  of  Lincoln,  at  the  siege  of 
Carlayerock  bore  a  banner  of  yellow  silk  with  a  purple  lion. 


Emit  li  boM  Qo«ni  de  Nieoto  [Le.  Coiuit 
of  Lincoln]. . . 


Baaor  out  de  on  eendal  nfHn 
O  an  Uoon  rampaat  pnxpiin. 


Purse,   (fr.  boune),  stringed  and  tasselled,  is  represented 
as  in  the  margin.    The  purse  of  state,  in  which 
the  great  seal  is  kept,  is  of  similar  form,  but  more 
richly  adorned.    Tery  similar  to  the  purse  is 
the  powh  or  scrip.    See  under  PilgrimU  Staff. 

Argent,  a  parse  overt  gtUes — ComuDUS. 

Argent,  a  dhevron  between  three  dexter  hands 
denohed  sable,  each  holding  a  purse  of  the  first— 
Ststxhsok. 

Or,  a  f esse  eheqny  argent  and  aenre  between  three  purses  gokft^ 
Spbbwbll,  Oowdon,  Scotland. 

Argent,  two  lion's  gambes  erased  in  saltire  gales ;  on  a  canton  of  the 
second  three  parses  or — Andbslt. 

Argent,  a  oheTion  between  three  swords  point  downwards,  each 
sapporting  a  parse  sable,  the  pomels  and  tassels  or — ^Tasbobouob, 
Saffolk. 

Quadrature:  four  charges  placed  in  a  square  have  been 
described  as  in  quadrature,  or  in  quadrangle^  instead  of  two  and 
two,  which  is  more  correct;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary, 
as  four  charges  would  naturally  so  be  placed. 

Azare,  a  oiroalar  wreath  plaited  argent  and  sable  with  foar  hawk's 
bills  or,  appended  thereto  in  qaadratore— JoobxiTn. 


Punning  Arms.  Bee  Canting 
Amu. 

Puri\edtOTJPitrflewed:  gamished: 
a  term  applied  to  the  stads  and 
ornaments  of  armonr,  the  trim- 
mings of  robes,  arrows,  birdbolts, 
(q.T.)  Some  call  a  border  of 
ermine,  or  any  other  far,  a  bor- 
dare  purflew  ermine,  &c.,  bat 
this  is  needless,  and  indeed  on- 
intelligible. 

Pursuivant.    See  Herald, 


Pyncheon,i.q.Pt4uon.  See  Finch. 
Pyot  I  said  to  be  need  for  Magpie. 
V^i^aniid  of  feathers.  See  Plume. 
Pyramide,  (fr.) :  a  pyramid  only 

used  in  one  or  two  French  arms. 
Python,  a  winged  serpent.    See 

JPeganu. 
Quadrangular,  used  sometimes 

of  CoitUi,  rarely  ased  of  other 

charges,  bat  see  onder  JVtt€riocJL 
Quadrate;    square.     See  Otom, 

S  26  and  i  SI. 
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Quarter :  wi  ordinary  oocapying  one  fourth  of  the  field, 
and  ntoated  (nnleee  otherwise  directed)  in  the  ietrttr  ehief. 
The  t«rm  guarttr  it  uwd  also  in  referring  to  the  divinone  when 
the  shield  ia  quarterly,  or  when  in  addition  to  a  oroee  there  is  a 
charge  in  one  of  the  dimiona ;  and  in  old  aroia  we  find  the  word 
eawnttl  used  for  this  aa  well  u  guarUr.  —    - 

Taiiy,  arg«nt  and  laUa,  a  qnaitar  gnlM — 
EaruiTofl. 

Bertram  de  Caioui,  d'or  a  dens  ohararont  at 
nng  qoartiei  de  gooIei—BoIl,  temp.  Hzm.  m. 

William  de  luufCAaraa,  d'a^ant  a  deux  barrea 
dagonlM;  nsgqoartierdegoiileietnng  leopard 
en  la  qnartiar  d'or — Ibid. 

Sire  Bdmon  de  Piobkhui,  qnartils  de  or  a 
da  goalei,  e  on  egle  de  rert  en  Inn  qnarter — 
BoU,  temp.  E».  H.  EniimF. 

Sir  Sjmon  de  Hobtaou,  qnartila  de  ugent  a  de  aanre ;  en  lea  quar- 
tan da  anua  lea  giiflonB  de  or ;  en  lei  qoartara  de  argent  leg  dauuoai 
de  gonlar— /Ud. 

Ifonaiie  de  BainaroR,  argent,  a  one  qnarter  de  gnlee,  one  oinqna 
loiUe  d'oT— Boll,  temp.  Ea.  m. 

Houaiie  Philip  le  DBapEaana,  port  bane  d'or  at  d'aanr  de  Ti  paaoM, 
a  nne  qnarter  d'ermin — /Md. 

Babla,  Iiett7  argent  onaqnartei  gnlee  a  oroea forming florj or — Henr; 
Wunooji,  Bp.  ol  Woioeeter,  1B75~9G. 

Argent,  two  oherroni  and  a  qoatter  gnlee — Cbhixe,  Kent. 

Argent,  on  a  qaarler  aable,  three  oronela  In  bend  or — HoLaoR,  oo. 
Tork  (granted  1671). 

Argent,  on  a  qaart«r  gcles,  three  lions  of  England  In  pale — The  Boial 
Socmr,  London  (Ino.  1663). 

As  already  pointed  ont,  it  seems  in  ancient  arms  to  have 
been  practaoally  synonymous  with  the  CaunUl  or  Canton. 

Bafe  BiiBBT,  pale  dor  et  de  gonlea  a  nne  oantet  dargmt  a  nne  oroTa 
ds  isbls  pat6— Boll,  temp.  Bin.  m. ;  EarL  HB.  6&0e. 

Banff  de  Babbbtt,  d'or  a  trois  pelee  da  gonli,  nng  qnartre  de  ermyne — 
Another  RoU,  temp.  Han.  TO.  ;  TranMiipt  in  CoUege  of  Arma. 

Sire  Bant  BAsin,  de  or  a  iij  pens  de  gonles ;  e  nu  qnarter  de  ermyn — 
Bon,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

It  may  be  obseired,  perhaps,  that  in  modem  £n  glish  arms  the 
qtuirUr  is  comparatively  rare,  the  eanlon  having  superseded  it. 
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In  the  French  armSy  however,  the  term  Jrano-qutuiier  is  fire- 
qaently  used,  which  appears  to  be  neither  ao  large  as  a  quarter 
nor  80  small  as  a  canton^  bat  like  the  latter  has  its  definite 
position  in  the  dext&r  chief.  The  name  firane-eanUm  is  synony- 
mous with  it.  The  term  guartier  by  itself  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
employed  except  in  connection  with  quarterly  (fr.  eearteli). 

D'or,  k  la  oroiz  anor^  de  sinople ;  au  frsno-quartier  de  g:a6aleB — Lk 
Sablx,  BourbonnaiB. 

D'argent,  frett^  de  gueules;  au  franc-oanton  d'aznr — Gbzxonabd, 
Poitoa. 

Whatever  be  the  number  of  coats  of  arms  comprized  in  one 
shield  (see  MarehalUng)  the  term  quarter  may  be  used  for  them, 
though  quartering  is  the  more  accurate  term. 

Quartered  :  is  the  more  correct  term  to  be 
used  when  an  escutcheon  is  divided  into  four  or 
more  squares  for  the  reception  of  different  coats 
of  arms;  the  term  quarterly  being  generally 
used  when  the  quarters  belong  to  the  same 
coat  of  arms,  though  the  phrase  '  France '  and 
'  England '  quarterly  is  often  found. 

Compare  impaling  as  distinguished  from 
party  per  pah. 

Quartered :  1  and  4 ;  azure,  a  bend  between  six  oross  crossleia  fitoh^ 
or,  Diutton;  2  and  8,  ermine,  two  bars  gales,  in  chief  a  demi-lion 
issnant  of  the  last — SBOBAYa. 

Quartered  first  andfonrth  or ;  alionrampantazure 
[being  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Dnke  of  Bbabamt 
and  Loutain]  ;  second  and  third  azure  five  fueils 
joined  in  fesse  [for  Psbot] — Putor,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, temp.  Hbn.  IY. 

Quarterly,  (fr.  eearteU) :  when  a  coat 
of  arms  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which 
is  usually  party  per  cross  (rarely  per  sal-  p«»ct. 

tire).    The  term  quarterly  is  found  in  ancient  rolls,  and  the 


Quadrant.     An   example   given 

under  Hercules, 
Quarter  Staff.    Bee  Staff, 


Quarrel,  (fr.gttarreaw):  the  arrow 

used  with  the  Cross-bow. 
Quarter  pierced.  See  Crow,  §  5. 


QVARTBRLT. 
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lines  of  partition  are  subject  to  many  of  the  variations  to 
which  ordinaries  are  subjects 

The  diyisions  are  numbered  1,  2,  8,  4, 
beginning  at  the  dexter  chief,  and  most 
freqnentlj  Nos.  1  and  4  are  alike,  as 
also  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  and  when  the  quarter 
is  charged  its  number  must  be  always 
specified. 

Le  Conte  de  Makdbtxlb,  qaartele  d*or   e 
de  goules— Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  m.  Mamssyills. 

John  de  Bxknbbs,  esqoartile  d'or  et  de  Tert  ong  labell  de  goules— /bul. 

Sire  Fonk  Fiz  Wabin,  quartale  de  argente  de  gonles  endente-Boll, 
temp.  Sd.  n. 

Monsire  Foulk  Ftps  Wasbbn,  quarterly  endente  per  fes  d'argent  et 
gulee — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  UL 

Honsire  le  Coneetable,  Seigneur  de  Flamburoh,  quarterly,  gules  et 
verre;  une  baston  d*argent  parmy  le  gules — Ibid, 

Quarterly,  per  fesse  indented  azure  and  argent,  in  first  quarter  a 
lion  passant  gardant  or 
— ^Herbert  Cboft,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  1662-91. 

Quarterly,  per  fesse 
dancett^,  or  and  azure — 
Pkbot,  Beds. 

Quarterly,  per  fesse  in- 
dented, argent  and  azure 
a  bend  gules — ^Blomvieu), 
Bp.  of  Chester,  1824;  of 
London,  182d-66.  ^^"'  J*"o»- 

Quarterly,  per  fesse  danoetti,  gules  and  or — ^Bbowlbt,  co.  Salop. 

Quarterly,  per  pale  dovetailed,  gules  and  or— Bbokbubt,  eo.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Quarterly,  embattled  argent  and  sable— Caylb,  Cornwall. 

Quarterly,  wavy  or  and  sable — Sahdon,  co.  Laueaster. 

Quarterly,  per  fesse  wavy  or  and  gules,  a  bend  counterehanged — 

AUKCXT. 

Quarterly,  argent  and  sable ;  a  pale  and  saltire  ermine  and  ermines 
eoonterohanged — Stuttilx. 

^Wlien  there  is  a  bordure  the  quarters  should  be  within  such 
boidare,  but  a  quurter  may  contain  a  bordure.  Sec  under  ^or- 
dur0f  examples  of  Hxtoh  sb  Terr  and  Stapfosd  respectiTely. 


\ 
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Qoartarly,  or  and  golot,  on  a  bonlim  ongiraaed  lahto  rfght  awaltopa 

m 

Qoartdrly;  fint  and  fourth 
golea,  three  oinqnefoils,  in 
feaae  point  a  mallet  argent ; 
second  giile8,three  cinqnef oiU 
argent,  in  fesae  point  a  heart 
or;  third  gnles,  within  a 
border  argent,  three  doToe 

olose  of  the  eeoond — Walter       HmtEMmKAU.  BjMtvnm, 

Ker  Hamiiaon,  Bp.  of  Salishnry,  1854. 

Qnarterly,  azure  and  argent,  a  oross  or.  In  first  and  fourth  qoarten 
five  mullets  of  the  second ; 
in  seoond  and  third  an 
eagle  displayed  sable. — 
Arms  asoribed  to  Hubert 
WAiiTSB,  Abp.  of  Canter- 
buiy,  1198-1205. 

Quarterly,  ermine  and 
aaure,  over  all  a  cross  or 
^OsBOBNi,  Earl  of  Dan> 
by,  1674 ;  [also  Duke  of 
Leeds,  1794]. 


Walts  M. 


OtBOSKS. 


Ordinaries  are  sometimes  made  quarterlyj  e.g.  a  chief  is  found 
so,  and  in  those  cases  suitable  charges  seem  to  be  chosen  for 
the  compressed  quarters.  The  feeee  and  ehevron  are  rarely 
found  quarterly :  the  Croei'li^'^Te  frequently  so ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  four  quarters  of  the  slildd  may  be  of  different  tinc- 
tures as  well,  and  the  Gross  is  thefr  blazoned  eaunUrchanged^ 
(sometimes,  but  erroneously,  eountei'^fuxr' 
tered).     Bee  Cross^  §  5. 

Quarterly;    first   and   fourth   argent,  a   eai 
ton   sable;    second    and    third    or,   two 
aaure,  a   chief   quarterly   of   the   last    charged 
with   two    fleura-de-lys  or,  and  gules  a  lion  of 
England — Charles  Manners  Suttom,  Bp.  of  Nor- 
wich, 1805  t  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1828-48. 

Barry   nebulee    of   six    argent  and  azure;    a  "^^   | 

chief  quarterly  gules  and  or ;   on  the  first  and       Maimn»  Sorrfmi. 
fourth  quarters  a  lion  passant  [gardant]  of  the  fourth ;  on  the  feaooiid 
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and  thixd  two  roie*  gvlM  barbed  ▼eri--Ck>miMkD7  of  HaMRAHT  Adtbh- 
suBBB8»  London. 

Argent,  a  fease  quarterly  lable  and  or — 
Macbbbby,  Dumpender,  Scotland. 

Argent,  afeese  quarterly  ainre  and  or- 
Maobsadb,  Peareton. 

Tert,  a  eherron  qnarterlj  or  and  gnles  be- 
tween three  garbs  gold ;  abalaneeorraspended 
by  a  hand  proper  issuing  from  a  chief  waTy 
argent  and  azure,  charged  with  an  anchor  pro- 
per, fteswise,  the  stock  to  the  sinister— Com- 
pany of  BmowM-BiKaBS,  London,  Incorporated 
1621. 

Aaure,  a  eherron  quarterly  gules  and  argent  between  three  garbes  or  ; 
on  a  chief  argent  a  8.  Julian's  Gross  sable— Company  of  Imshou>bb8, 
London  [granted  1438,  altered  1684]. 

Quarterly,  argent  and  aiure,  a  cross  engrailed  oonnterehanged — 
H^TnoN,  Oxky,  co.  Hertford. 

Quarterly,  sable  and  argent,  a  eross  oonnterehanged  [awkwardly  bla- 
soned  counterquartered  of  the  field}— LoBBiinx,  Bart,  1664. 

The  term  quarUrly  is  also  sometimes  used  in  connection  with 
the  partition  of  the  shield j^dr  saltire  (fr.  ecartsU  en  aauMr) ;  but 
it  is  not  needed,  per  eaUire  being  sufficient. 

Per  saltire,  argent  and  azure — Bams  ;  also  Ptpabd. 

Per  saltire,  ermine  and  erminois,  on  a  chief  gules 
a  martlet  between  two  roses  or — (Jolbbinb,  Baron- 
etey,  1841. 

Per  saltire,  argent  and  Tert  a  pale  oonnterehanged 


Quarterly  quartered,  when  applied  to  a  eal-  bahs. 

Ure  meaxiA  parted  per  erase  and  saltire :  bat 
the  anns  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  blazoned  as  a  saltire  gyronny  of 
eight.  Another  blazon  is  given  of  this 
ooat  in  the  arms  of  Bp.  Montaouji  after 
the  Sees  of  Bath  and  Wells  were  united, 
viz.,  per  eaUire  quartered.    See  Saltire* 

Azure,  a  saltire  quarterly  quartered  or  and 
argent  [Lq.  gyronny  of  ei^^t]  or  and  azure—  gee  of  Wcus. 

See  of  Wills  [also  united  Sees  of  Baxb  Aim  Wbllb]. 
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Quatrefoil,  (fr.  quarUfmilh):  a  charge  the  design  of  which 
may  havQ  been  derived  from  some  four-leaved  flower,  but  more 
probably  produced  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  workman's 
craft.  It  should  be  drawn  pi&reed,  unless  described  as  blind; 
and  when  quatrefoils  are  ilipped,  the  stalk  should  join  the 
lower  leaf.     It  is  sometimes  spelt  eater/oil. 

Though  quinUfoih  are  common  in  the  ancient  rolls,  quatrefotb 
have  not  been  observed.     A  Double  quo- 
trefoil  is  simply  a  Suit/oil.    See  Mil. 

Gules,  a  qnatzefoil  or — Boa,  Bfiddlesez. 

Azure,  three  qoatrefoils  slipped  argent— 
HATOLim,  Hatdiile,  Xinoohi. 

Per  pale  argent  and  gales,  a  quatrefoil  ooon- 
terohanged — ^Mulo  r  avs. 

Vert,  three  quatrefoils  argent,  each  charged 
with  a  lion's  head  erased  sable — ^Plott,  Spars- 
holt,  CO.  Berka 

Gyronny  of  eight  argent  and  gules,  on  each 
a  quatrefoil  coonterohanged — ^Pobtal« 

Quince:   this  fruit,  drawn  like  a  pear,  is  found  blazoned 

according  to  Glover's  Ordinary  on  one  coat  of  arms. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  qninoes  Ijing  fessewise  or  [otherwise, 
pendent  bendwise  dexter  or] — ^Bokxvsld. 


Boi. 


Questing  (of  a  hound)  represented 
as  searching.  See  examples 
under  Dog. 

Queue,  (fr.) :  TaiL 

Queue  d'ermine:  an  ermine  spot. 

Queued  :  written  al«o  cowed^  Ac. 
(old  fr.  eowe) :  used  of  lions  and 
other  animals  whose  tail  is  of 
a  different  tincture  to  the  body, 
or  placed  in  some  other  position 
than  bending  over  the  back. 
Double  queued  also  is  frequent. 
See  Lion,  also  TaiL 

Quill.    See  Embroiderers'  QitiU. 

Quilled :  1.  in  describing  t^  feather 
when  the  quill  differs  in  ooloor 


from  the  rest.  See  Plumes,  2. 
Also  applied  to  the  Porcupine, 

Quintaine,  (fr.):  the  Qointaine, 
i.e.  the  post,  <fec.,  against  which 
the  tilting  took  place,  occurs  only 
on  one  or  two  French  coats  of 
arms. 

Quintefeuil.  See  Cinquefoilvaidex 
Foil, 

Quinysans,  old  fr.  spelling  for 
Cognizance. 

Quise,  A  la,  or  A  la  cui$$e:  said 
of  the  leg  of  an  eagle  or  other 
bird  (and  sometimes  of  other 
living  things)  torn  off  at  the 
thigh. 
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Quiver:  in  oonnection  with  arrow  thoTo  are  seyeral  ex- 
amples of  the  quivor  to  he  found. 

Or,  on  a  bend  azTure  an  annnlet  and  two  pheons  conjoined  in  bend  as 
the  first ;  in  chief  a  qniver  fall  of  arrows  proper— Cokbis,  Scotland. 

Azare ;  on  the  sinister  a  bow  erect,  on  the  dexter  a  qniTor  erect  holding 
three  arrows  or — ^Molokt,  Eiltanon. 

Cheeky,  argent  and  sable,  on  a  chief  or,  three  qniTcrs  gnles,  banded  of 
the  third,  in  each  five  arrows  of  the  first — John  Coldwsll,  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury, 1591-96. 

Rack :  it  is  not  clear  what  kind  of  raeh  is  here  intended  to 
be  represented  eouped.  It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  instance, 
but  perhaps  some  device  badly  drawn,  e.g.  a  gridinm. 

Argent,  in  base  a  rack  conped  sable ;  in  chief  two  crosses  crosslet  fltohy 
gnlea— 'HoLDswoBTH. 

Ragulyi  (fr.  nauiux)'.  is  a  term  properly  applied  to  trunks 
of  trees  and  the  like,  but  occasionally  to 
an  ordinary,  e.g.  to  a  Cros9  (see  §  2),  hav- 
ing pieces  like  eouped  boughs  projecting  at 
the  sides  in  a  slanting  direction,  ragguUd 
being  an  old  word  signifying  chopped  off. 

Argent,  a  cross  ragnly  gules — ^Lawbahob, 
Olouoester. 

Argent,  on  the  tronk  of  a  tres  ragnly  vert 
an  eagle  with  wings  expanded  gules — Pobtxb. 

Argent,  three  tmnks  of  trees  ragnled  or,  erect 
and  inflamed  proper — Subston. 

Argent,  two  billets  ragnled  and  tmnked 
plaoed  saltirewlse,  the  sinister  surmounted  of 
the  dexter  azure,  their  tops  flaming  proper — 
Shubstibb. 

Gules,  a  cherronragnly  of  two  bastons  eouped 
at  the  top  or — Christofer  DBOXTNSjrxij)  [I&td, 
argent  Christopher  Dbubstuld,  HarL  MB. 
1886]. 

Argent,  two  bends  raguly  sable,  the  lower  one 
conped  at  the  top — ^Waobtatt,  Derbyshire. 

Argent,  a  fesse  raguly  and  tmnked  between  eight  pellets — VrBLL. 

Gules,  a  bar  or  surmounted  by  a  staff  raguly  argent — ^DBmrr. 

Azure,  three  bars  raguly  hnmetty  argent  between  as  many  estoiles  or 
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BAIVBOW-^BAM. 


Rainbow,  (fr.  are  m  tiel) :  is  leprotented  nsaally  infeim^ 
but  examples  are  very  rare.    The  proper  tinctures  are  gold, 

red,  Terty  and  silver. 

Argent,  a  rainbow,  in  fesse  throughout  proper— Pokt,  Scotland. 

Aaore,  a  rainbow  in  fesse  proper,  between  two  estoiles  in  ohief,  and 
the  Sim  in  base  or— GuLaxr. 

D'anr,  i  raro-en-ciel  en  bande ;  an  soleil  eonchant  d*or— Dnoi  i>s 
Mvavzaxi,  Langnedoe. 

Rake,  (fr.  rateau) :  is  drawn  in  the  usual  fonn  of  that  used 
by  haymakers. 
Sable,  two  rskes  (?)  in  pale  argent— Bboku. 
Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  rakes  of  the  first— Beambsst. 

The  ihaUlhrake  or  thateh^s  rake 
is  drawn  as  in  the  marg:in ;  but  it  is     T^HTH   i 
liable  to  be  confused  with  the  toool- 

comb  and  thatch'hook.  Thateber*s  Bake. 

Argent,  three  thatoher's  rakes  barwise  sable — Zajubslbz. 

Ram,  (ir.  hM&r) :  this  is  found  frequently  in  both  'RwgH'yh 
and  French  arms,  while  no  example  of  the  sheep  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  foimer.  The  Bam^e  head  is  also  a  fitvourite 
device. 

Argent,  three  rams  passant  sable— Stdiwbax, 
Brimpton,  oo.  Somerset ;  Baronetey,  28  July,  1641. 

A  sore,  a  oheyron  between  six  rams  accosted 
eomitertrippant  two,  two  and  two  argent  attired  or 
-^Habxan,  Bendlesham. 

Per  f 6fiB6  wavy  azure  and  argent,  in  base  on  a 
meant  vert  a  ram  couohant  sable  armed  and  on- 
gnled  or,  in  ohief  three  doTes  proper — ^Pujolas, 
Middlesex ;  granted  1762. 

On  a  woolpack  a  ram  oouohant  argent — Crest  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  Lineolnshire. 


Stsbukam. 


Rabbit.    See  Hare, 
Raccourcle,  (fr.) :  Reeauny. 
Radiant.    See  Ray. 
Raft.    See  Boat. 
Ragged.    See  Baguiy. 
Ragged  Staff.    See  Su^ff. 
Raisin.    See  Vine. 


Ram^  {otehevilU,  tt.) :  of  thehoms 
of  a  stag  when  of  a  different 
tinotore ;  also  roaiare,  Le.  Attire, 

Rampant,  (old  fr.  nuRpaiui,  <fto.), 
of  an  animal,  and  especially  of 
a  lion  *  rearing.  See  ezamptos 
under  Lion;  alBoB^ur,  Tiger,  dto., 
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Per  fMM  aable  and  «rgent,  a  pale  eonnterohaiiged,  three  rams  ealient 
of  the  eeoond  two  and  one,  anoied  and  nngoled  ca>— 
GtLOTSBs'  Company  [Arms  granted  1464]. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  eable,  three  ram's 
heads  oabossed  of  the  field  attired  or— LAMnn, 
OomwalL 

Argent,  on  a  ehe^ron  gnke  three  ram's  heads 
affronty  of  the  field,  attired  or — CzBSvaBSTnn 
Abbey. 

Or,  on  a  bend  aznre,  three  ram's  heads  oonped 
argent,  attired  of  the  first— fiucsar  Monastery, 
00.  Huntingdon. 

Rat*  (fr.  rat) :  This  rodent  oocms  only  in  one  or  two  coats 
of  arms. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  gnleSy  on  a  canton  argent  a  rat  salient  sable  »Xr4T, 
Cornwall. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  in  chief  a  rat  of  the  last — Bbllit. 

Ermine,  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  rats  (?  weasels)  passant  goles 
— John  IsLiP,  Abbot  of  Westminster.  ^ 

Raverii  (f^.  eorheau) :  probably  in  heraldic  drawing  no  differ- 
ence would  be  detected  in  the  drawing  of  the  rovmf  the  rook^ 
or  the  cr<np;  and  perhaps  even  the  old  names  CorbiSf  eorhy^ 
oroWf  corhyn^  eorfy  and  the  other  vai  iations  of  the  Latin  eorvtu 
were  not  marked  by  any  nice  distinction.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  bearing  occurs  on  several  ancient  arms  for  the  sake  of  the 
play  upon  the  name.  It  may  be  blasoned  aa  croaking.  It  will 
be  seen  the  daw  also  as  well  as  the  rook  is  adopted  for  the 

same  reason. 
Thomas  Cobbbt,  d'or  deux  oorbeaox  noir—BoU,  temp.  Hnr.  IIL 
Sire  Johan  de  Cobkatixs  de  argent  a  iij  corfs  de  saUe — ^Boll,  temp. 

En.  n. 
Sire  Peres  Corbbht,  de  or  a  ij  oorbils  de  sable — Tbid* 
Sixe  Peres  Cobbbt,  de  or  a  nn  oorbyn  de  sable — Ihid, 


Random,  at  t  osed  of  dogs  in  a 
chase.   See  example  under  Dew, 
Rang6,  (fr.) :  arranged  in  a  line. 
Rangier,  (fr.):   the  Uade  of   a 

Raphael.    See  under  Ararat, 
Rapier.    See  Dagger. 


Rapin  i  said  to  mean  devouring, 

or  feeding  upon. 
Rasedi  (old  fr.  roMf).   See  Erated, 
Ratch-hound.    See  Dog, 
Rateau,  (fr.) :  Bake. 
Ravissant,  (fr.) :  of  a  wolf  with  his 

prey. 
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Sire  IThomas  Cobbit,  de  or  a  iij  oorbyiu  de  sable— Boll,  temp.  Bd.  IL 

Per  fesse  or  and  argent,  three  ravens  in  chief  proper— Gorbin. 

Monsire  Thomas  de  Bokbbt,  port  d*argent  a  nne  oheveron  de  saUe 
entre  trois  corbins  sable — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  III. 

Or,  a  rayen  proper — Gobbbt,  of  Morton  Corbet, 
Sslop,  and  Biohard  Cobbbt,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  1628 ; 
of  Norwich,  1682-^5. 

Or,  on  a  tortean  a  raven  sable — ^Batbk. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  or,  a  raven  proper — Hubd, 
Bp.  of  Lichfield,  1774 ;  of  Woieester,  1761-1808. 

Argent,  a  raven  croaking  proper — The  ancient 
arms  of  Haxpdbn,  Great  Hampden,  co.  Buckingham. 

Or,  three  ravens  volant  proper — ^Woboblbt,  oo. 
Hants. 

Argent,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  aEnre,  in  base  two 
ravens  pendent  from  an  arrow  fesswise  sable — Mackib,  Bargally,  Scotland. 

Or,  a  hog  lying  fesswise,  a  raven  feeding  on  his  back  sable — ^DAKsraiz, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  feaae  ooonterflory  gnles  between  three  rooks  sable— Bokeb, 
CO.  Bedford. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  rooks  volant  sable — Cbowmeb. 

Argent,  on  a  feese  gnles  between  three  crows  proper  as  many  Grosses 
patty  or — ^Dxanx,  Essex. 

Argent,  a  crow  sable  between  three  fountains— Gbazodaillie,  Aber- 
deen. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argeht,  a  saltier  and  chief,  both  engraOed 
gules ;  second  and  third,  argent,  two  crows  paleways,  both  transfixed 
through  the  neck  by  an  arrow  in  fesse  proper — Archibald  Campbell  Tait, 
Bp.  of  London,  1856 ;  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  1868-82. 

Azure,  a  bend  between  three  crow's  heads  erased  argent — Cjissrs. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  engrailed  argent  three  daws  proper— Djlwson,  New- 
castle. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  daw*s  heads  erased  sable  beaked  or — 
Dalston,  Westmoreland. 

Ray :  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  found  in  one  or  two  cases  in  early 
rolls,  and  in  each  case  is  blazoned  gules,  but 
in  later  coats  of  arms  rays  are  found  only 
issuing  from  the  clouds  or  round  a  sun,  q.v. 
In  the  case  of  the  Badge  of  Richard  II. 
*'  The  Sun  behind  a  Cloud "  is  represented 
only  by  the  rays  being  visible.  When  the 
rays  issue  from  a  charge  they  are  generally   B^B«»f  ^o«^*»  n- 
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described  by  the  term  radiai4d  being  ap- 
plied to  that  charge. 

Banl  de  la  Hit,  bUnk  img  rey  da  toleil  de 
goiile»— Roll,  temp.  Hik.  nL 

Bire  Praiiiiaeji  da  Auuk.  d'aictm  a  nu  n^ 
da  aoleil  d'or — Boll.  ttmp.  Es.  IL 

Ainrs,  one  coy  of  tha  inii  umuig  bendiraja 
Irom  tbe  dexter  chief,  pioper  [bnt  blazonad 
otharwiae  a  pile  wavad] — Altaic. 

Badiani,  or  rayannant,  (fr.  rayonni)  ■  is  aldas. 

applied  to  ordinuries,  as  wt-11  us  to   chargea  eueh  as  the  Sun 
and  Cloud*.    The  terms  radtattd,  irradiated, 
rogony,    or    'wt*(A   rayi,'    are    also   used, 
bat  all  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Qnles  on  a  bend  lay onated  betireen  two  Mglea 
di^l^ed  or  Uuee  roeei  of  the  fint— Bount, 
Hiddleui. 

Aiure,  oDa  pale  radiart  or,  a  lion  rampant 
gnkf — CoLHiB,  CO.  Bnflollc. 

[The  aaaie,  bat  tbe  field  vert,  and  the  lion 
(aUe— O'Hiu,  Ireland.]  Oomu. 

Aznre,  a  pale  lajony  or— LiOHnoBC. 

Aigant,  two  obeTtona  gable,  in  chiet  a  file  of  eight  points  of  the  laat 
anoloaed  by  a  garter  irradiatrd  by  eiteen  raji  ol  a  atar  or;  the  (tar- 
ter azure  bearing  these  words  in  gold  letters,  i — 
"Viditqae  Deot  hanc  Incem  etf-e  bonam"—  I 
[A  qnarteriDg  in  the  arms  o(]  Btisiij^.  ' 

Gnlea,  a  chief  argent,  on  tha  lower  part 
thereof  a  elond  [otheiwiee  a  chief  nebuly]  wiih 
raya  proceeding  tharafrom  proper  —  Lubom, 
Earl  of  Miltown. 

Rebus  :  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  a 
word  npresented  by  a  picture."  It  is  not 
a  true  heraldic  term,  and  '.nght  not  to  be  Lnaon. 

applied  to  canting  arms,  but  raiher  to  those  deTicea  which  are 

RayonnantiDsedoftheami, atari.      Rearing,  (fr.  aceitlf):  &aid  of  a 
Ao.,  with  Bm;  q.T.  horse  or  stag  ataoding  upon  his 

Raiorbill.    See  Auk,  hind  leg*. 
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frequently  foand  oarred  on  buildings  or  painted  in  glan  in  refer- 
ence to  the  name  of  the  founders  or  benefactots.  *  Such,  for 
instance,   are  the  following.     Upon   the      ■'l'^^  '"■"'" 

Hector's  lodgings  at  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford, as  well  as  on  buQdings  at  Wells,  the 
rebus  of  a  beacon  and  a  tun  is  found  in 
allusion  to  Thomas  Bbcktntov,  Bishop  of  | 
Bath  and  Wells,  1443-65 :  and  on  a  gate- 
way at  Canterbury,  erected  in  1517,  ajlint 
9ton$  (supposed  to  be  or)  ensigned  with  a  !§ifeu'ii|||i||||iiiniipi'^ 
mitre  is  carved  in  allusion  to  Thomas  Q-old-  ''-'"''    "^ 

SToiTB,  the  second  Prior  of  Christ  Church : 
while  on  a  boss  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral  an  eagle 
(for  John)  an  ox  and  '  ttC '  stand  for  John  Ozket. 

In  a  window  in  the  lady-chapel  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  a 
eomh  and  a  tun  appear  in  allusion  to  Thomas  Cohptok,  Abbot 
of  Cirencester,  1480;  and  in  one  of  the  windows  in  the  chapel 
at  Lullingston,  Kent,  the  arms  of  Bir  John  Psbchs  are  encircled 
by  the  branches  of  a  peach-tree  bearing  peaeheSf  each  one  of 
which  has  the  letter  C  on  it. 

Again  in  books,  Richard  Gillvtov,  the  printer,  in  1547,  puts 
as  his  rebus  on  the  last  page,  a  tree  or  §irafi  rising  from  a  tun  ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  ^'  De  Antiquitate  Britannicffi  EcclesisB/'  presented  to 
Queen  Eiizabetb  by  the  author,  Matthew  Pabksr,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  has  on  the  outside  9, park  enclosed  with. pales 
embroidered  on  the  green  velyet  binding. 

Lastly,  on  seals  a  rebus  very  often  appears,  e.g.  on  that  of 
Thomas  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  arms  are 
engraved  suspended  from  the  stock  of  a  tree. 


Reaping-hook.    See  Sickle. 
Rebated :    having     the     points 

out  off,  as  a  mullet,  or  a  noord 

rebated.    See  under  Oroi$,  §  24, 

and  Fylfot, 
Rebatements  I  AbatemenU,  i.q, 
Rebent  t  bowed  embowed,  or  flexed 

reflexed,  like  the  letter  S. 


Reboundy :  used  only  in  heraldic 
treatises ;  same  as  re-'oent. 

Recouped,  (fr.  r^coup^;  alsoreeoiir- 
ci)  used  by  earlier  heralds,  i^- 
pears  to  be  the  same  as  couped, 

Recouray,  (tr.  raccourci):  same 
as  oZais^  applied  to  a  eross.  See 
under  Cross  erottlet,  {33. 
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Recercel^ :  a  tenn  wbidi  seems  to  have  been  ineonnstentlj 
used  by  later  writers  from  not  understanding  its  original  meaning. 
It  occurs  in  ancient  blazon,  aa  will  be  seen,  applied  only  to  the 
eroBB  and  the  lordur$.  In  its  application  to  the  crou  the  early 
instances  haye  already  been  given  under  Croi^^  §  32,  and  it  will 
be  found  also  referred  to  under  §  6  and  §  24. 

In  the  Boll  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  in  the  College  of  Arms 
(from  which  most  of  the  examples  with  that  date  quoted  in  the 
present  work  have  been  taken)  the  word  does  not  occur  at  all. 
In  a  somewhat  later  roll,  but  still  ascribed  to  Henry  III.'s 
reign  (viz.  that  of  which  a  transcript  is  preserved  in  Harl.  MS. 
6589  and  by  Leland)  two  examples  of  the  term  occur,  and  both 
applied  to  the  ero98  (see  §  32).  In  the  roll  ascribed  to  Ed- 
ward II.'s  reign  three  examples  occur  of  the  term  applied 
to  the  cross;  two  with  the  word  voided  added,  and  one  without 
(see  also  §  32).  When  we  come  to  the  roll,  temp.  Edward  III. 
there  are  some  four  or  five  examples  of  a  cross  rscercelSe  (see 
§  32),  and  we  find  recereeli  also  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
the  bordure,  and  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  same  arms  in  which 
the  bordure  in  the  previous  reign  had  been  blazoned  as  tn- 
dmUed:  possibly  rsemrdli  was  used  in  these  later  instances 
to  signify  engrailed^  with  reference  to  the  half  circles  which 
form  that  line  of  partition.  In  the  following  examples  the 
varieties  of  the  spelling  in  the  roll  have  been  adopted. 

KoDflire  de  Ecbikoham,  port  d'asnr,  fret  d'argent,  a  une  border  recsr- 
■die  d'or — ^Boll>  temp.  Ed.  HI.  [od  la  bordnre  endente  de  or— Boll,  temp. 
Es.n.] 

Monsire  Tai<bot,  de  gules,  nne  lyon  rampant  d*or,  nne  border  reoeroele 
d*or — Ihid,  [od  la  bordure  endente  de  or — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL] 

Monsire  de  Glouczbtbs,  argent,  a  trois  lyonoenx  rampant  gales,  a 
one  border  cersele  d'asnre— /&td.  [od  la  bordure  endente  de  azure— 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II.] 

Monsire  William  Bxdsll,  port  de  gnles,  a  nne  lyon  rampant  d'argent, 
a  nne  border  oersele  d'argent — Ibid,  [od  la  bordure  endente  de  aigent— 
BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n.] 

Monsire  de  Tktvobd,  quarterly,  d'argent  et  gules,  a  une  border  seroele 
sable — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  m. 

Monsire  Thomas  Wak9  de  Blisworth,  d'argent,  a  deux  barres,  et  trois 
roundels  de  gules,  a  one  border  reoersele  de  sable— Z&ui. 
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Bartholomew  de  Fanaooubt,  pott  8*ble,  »  nne  orois  patey 
d'argent,  ane  border  d'or  reoeroele — Ihid, 

Monsiie  Thomas  de  Gbst,  port  de  gales  a  one  lyon  rampant  d'argenfc, 
a  one  border  oersele  d'or — IHd. 

[In  the  same  roll  also  bordores  are  borne  **  reeenele  "  by  Walter  de 
PxBCSNAT,  William  de  Pxbct,  Bafe  de  Lascxlbs,  Monsire  de  Tbtiobd, 
John  de  Bayint,  Monsire  de  EoHmoHAif ,  and  Monsire  de  Biuaiitoiui.] 

With  respect  to  its  applicalion  to  the  Cross,  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  probabilities  are  it  was  a  figure 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  cross  moUnSf  or  the  fer^- 
motUin,  but  with  the  extremities  perhaps  more  bent  round,  as 
shewn  in  the  illustration  of  the  banner  of  Bishop  Beck  of  Dur- 
ham, from  the  Garlaverock  roll  under  Cross,  §  24,  and  ag;ain 
from  the  brass  where  a  dimidiated  coat  of  the  Bskb  family  is 
impaled  with  the  arms  of  Ha&coubt,  q.y.,  under  Marshalling.  It 
may,  however,  be  further  added  to  this  evidence  that  in  Nicolas 
Charles'  transcript  of  the  Roll,  from  which  the  above  are  taken, 
(the  original  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  Edward  III/s  reign,) 
one  of  the  headings  is  ''  Les  Croisiss  SsresUss  »t  Fer-de-moUyns" 
One  figure  at  the  side  serves  for  both  the  terms  thus  employed, 
and  it  is  drawn  similarly  to  the  Cross  anchory  given  anUy  under 
Cross  molins,  §  24. 

English  heraldic  writers  seem,  however,  to  have  made  two 
words,  receroele  and  sarosUy,  and  have  implied  that  they  are  of 
different  origin  and  meaning ;  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
what  those  meanings  were.  The  French  heralds  seem  equally 
at  fault.  M.  Bachelin-Defiorenne,  in  his  ''Science  des  Arm- 
oiries"  (1880),  gives  under  his  list  of  terms  as  applied  to  the 
cross  both  reeerseU  and  resareelis,  as  two  different  words ;  in 
his  Glossary  he  gives  only  one,  spelt  resereeU,  which  he  defines 
thus: — 

Terme  de  blason.  Be  dit  des  eroix,  bandes,  fasces,  etc.,  eharg^s  d*Qn 
filet  qoi  forme  ^galement  fasce,  bende,  on  eroiz  et  dont  l*^mail  est  par- 
tienlier. 

Recrossed  \   (fr.   recroUetU) :   a  close,  in  trian  aspect,  the  back 

cross  recrossed  is  properly  called  to  the  spectator, 

a  cross  orosslet.  Reourvant :  bowed  embowed,  that 

Recuraant :    said   of  an   ea^Ze,  is,  bent  in  the  fonn  of  an  8. 
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In  M.  de  Grandmaison's  "  Dictioiiaire  H^raldiqne,  1861, 
the  two  teims  are  defined  thus : — 

BeeerceUe,  De  la  oroiz  anerto  tonm^  en  oeroeatix,  et  de  la  qaene 
des  ooohoDB  et  li^vtes. 

RetereeUe.  Des  oroiz  qui  en  ont  one  autre  condoite  en  filet  d'antze 
email. 

What  is  meant  hy  these  descriptions  seems  to  he  that  while 
a  cross  with  its  ends  tamed  overi  or  a  tail  of  an  animal  twisted, 
might  he  hlazoned  reeerceUe^  a  cross  charged  with  a  filet  of  the 
same  form  heing  of  another  tincture  would  be  blazoned  resereeUe. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  term 
was  deriyed  £rom  the  metal-work  on  the  shield  added  partly  for 
strength  and  partly  for  ornament  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
esearhoueU),  Applied  to  a  hordure  this  would,  if  voided  is  un- 
derstood, mean  thin  bars  of  iron  strengthening  the  shield,  and 
if  not  so  one  thick  bar,  with  the  edges  engrailed  or  possibly  tn- 
vecied.  But  the  word  at  this  time  had  not  become  technical,  or 
reoeived  any  definite  signification.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
in  some  of  the  examples  given  from  the  roll  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  in  which  a  border  recereeU  is  used,  the  bearer's  ancestor 
bore  the  same  indented^  but  in  the  earlier  blazon  probably  little 
distinction  would  be  made  between  indented^  engrailed,  or  in- 
vented. It  will  be  noted  also  from  the  same  series  that  the  terms 
reeercele,  eereeU^  and  e&rceie  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

The  term  is  also  found  applied  to  the  saltire  in  later  times. 

Azgent,  a  saltire  gules  reoerselly  engrailed  azaxe;  a  canton  chequy 
erminois  and  of  the  last— QasasoN,  co.  Durham. 

Reeds,  (fr.  roeeaux) :  reeds  are  represented  in  hundles,  eheavee 
or  tufte,  and  with  tbem  may  be  grouped  rushes  and  btdrushei. 


Red.    See  Oule$. 

Redorte,  (fr.) :  a  branch  of  a  tree 
twisted  into  eiroles,  either  with 
or  without  leares.  Used  only 
in  foreign  arms. 

Reed.    See  Weaver's  8lea, 

Reel,  Carpenter's.  See  under  Car- 
penter's fifginnre.  See  also  Ttfm- 
sHle, 


Reflected  or  reflexed :  bent  back, 
e.g.  of  a  chain  to  a  collar;  a 
lion's  tail  is  reflected  over  the 
back,  but  the  term  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  needed. 

Regardant  orreguardaiUi  looking 
back,  e.g.  of  a  lien  (q.v.),  or  of  any 
other  animal;  often  combined 
with  passant. 
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Argent,  two  bmidleB  of  reeds  in  fene  yert — Janbsin,  IT^mbledon, 
Surrey ;  Baronetcy  1714 ;  qnartering  eeoond  and  third,  per  feese  or  and 
azure  a  iwan  naiant  proper,  and  fourth  argent,  one  bundle  of  reede  Tert 

Gules,   a   eheyron   engrailed  between  three  reed  Bheaves  argent — 

BSDHAM. 

Gules,  three  tofts  of  reeds  yert — Stxxs,  late  of  Basildon,  oo.  Berks. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  between  three  bundles  of  rushes  yert, 
banded  or  a  mullet  of  the  last — Shaxe&lxt,  oo.  Derby  (Temp  Hkn.  VL). 

Argent,  on  a  mount  of  bulrushes  in  base  proper  a  bull  passant  sable, 
a  ehief  pean  biUety  or,  with  a  oanton  of  the  last — Boonr,  oo.  Woraester. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  with  bnlmshes  proper  stalked  and  leaved  vart  a 
bull  passant  gules— Bn>LBT« 

Regalia:  a  name  given  to  the  crown,  orb,  soeptre,  &o. 
The  blason  of  Earl  liAvnKyiLLB's  arms,  howerer,  is  perhaps 
erroneous. 

Per  pale  or  and  gules ;  the  regalia  sable — ^Mamdiullb,  Earl  of  Bssez, 
[aooording  to  Burke]. 

Reptiles:  the  reptiles  are  scarcely  represented  at  all  in 
ancient  rolls  of  arms.  Even  the  serpents  are  only  referred  to 
under  the  Buse**  head  (see  nnder  Serpent),  But  in  later  times 
it  will  be  found  that  4erpmU  and  snakes  are  not  uncommon,  as 
well  as  adders,  aipi,  and  vipers.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  Synop- 
tical Table,  frogs  and  toads,  effets  and  newts,  and  litards,  and  the 
cameleon  are  found,  but  they  are  rare.  While  of  the  tortoise, 
alligator,  and  crocodile  only  solitary  instances  have  been  obaerved. 

Aest :  this  is  a  puzzling  device,  but  the  more  probable  in- 
terpretation is  that  it  represents  a  spear  rest,  though  possibly  in 
one  or  two  cases  a  horn,  from  bad  drawing,  has  been  mistaken, 
for  it.    The  device  is  called  by  Leigh  and  others  Sufiue,  and 


Reindeer.    See  Deer. 

Rem  era:  said  by  one  writer 
(Henry  Peacham,  1680)  to  be 
borne,  but  no  example  found. 

Removed  out  of  the  usual  place 
i.e.  a  fesse  removed  might  be  a 
fesse  enhanced:  in  one  case  it 
appears  as  if  it  was  used  to  sig- 
nify the  fesse  was  broken. 

Rempli,  (fr.) :  filled  in  with,  e.g. 


of  ordinaries,  Ao.,  wliidh  have 
been  voided  and  filled  with  an- 
other tincture. 

Rencontre,  (fr.).  See  Cdboeked. 

Renne,  (fr.) :  reindeer. 

Renoue,  (old  fr.):  of  atailiioised. 

Repassant.    See  Pauamt, 

Replenished  with;  an  odd  ex* 
pression  =  SemL 

Reremouse.    See  Bau 
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by  Guillim  Clarton,  though  he  hints  that  it  may  be  a  rudder. 
Gibbon  propoees  the  term  Ortfon-rest,  but 
mentions  a  MS.  wherein  it  is  called  Clari- 
eimhal,  or  Claveeimhal,  Morgan  terms  it 
a  Clarmdon,  obviously  a  mistake  for  Cla- 
rion. It  is  otherwise  called  a  Cflavieord. 
Mest^  however,  is  the  term  generally  used 
for  the  device. 


BlUTV*. 


Azure,  three  rests  or— Bbbstno,  Staffordahire. 

Gales,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  clari- 
ons or — HicsBs. 

Gules,  three  clarions  [or  rests]  or— Cartbbet,  Gramville. 

Per  ealtire  gules  and  vert,  three  clarions  or— Gbkenhild. 

Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  organ-rests  proper— Mtlxs, 
Dartford,  Kent. 

Or,  a  fesse  bendy  of  eight,  sable  and  argent  between  three  rests  gules 

— ^LlNOASD. 

Gules,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  rests  or— Sir  Thomas  Arthub. 

Rhinoceros:  this  animal  has  only  been  observed  on  one 
coat  of  arms. 

Azme,  on  a  fesse  or  between  three  rhinoceroses  argent  as  many  eseal- 
lops  gules — Tafps-Gkbvis,  oo.  Hants,  1791. 

[On  a  wreath  a  Bhinoceros  statant  is  the  Crest  of  Apothbcabibs'  Com- 
PAMT,  London.] 

Riband  or  RiUon.  (1.)  The  term  Rihhm  is  used  by  one 
or  two  heraldic  writers  for  a  diminutiTe  of  the  hmd,  of  which 
it  is  one-eighth  in  width;  if  eouped  at  each  end  it  would 
represent  a  baton  dexter,  but  this  does  not  occur. 

Argent,  a  ribbon  traverse  sable — Travebs. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules  surmounted  by  a  ribbon  [or  bendlet]  sable 
— Abbbnbthy  of  that  Ilk,  co.  Fife. 


Reseau,  (fr.):  appears  to  be  a  net       Respectant,  or  Respecting  each 


for  ladies'  hair,  and  appears  on 

one  or  two  coats  of  arms. 
Resignant:  concealed;  applied  to 

a  lion's  tail. 
Retrait,  (fr.) :  conped  at  one  end 

only. 


other:  used  in  describing  two 
animals,  or  even  birds  and  fishes 
(see  Dolphin),  borne  face  to  face. 
Bampant  beasts  of  prey  so  borne 
are  more  usually  said  to  be  com- 


Tk 
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Asnra,  an  Mgle  displayed  or,  a  ribbon  gnlea — Ousbzbx. 
Argent,  on  a  fesse  hometfy  galea,  tbrae  leopard's  faoea  or^  over  all  a 
ribbon  sable — Brabant. 

(2.)  The  Rihand  in  its  usual  sense  is  sometimes  found  men- 
tioned  in  blazon,  where  a  med4U  or  the  like  is  suspended  by, 
or  arrows  and  the  like  tied  with,  one. 

Argent,  three  bars  gules  on  a  chief  embattled  of  the  last  the  represen- 
tation of  a  castle  with  broken  walls  of  the  field ;  on  a  canton  of  the  last 
a  medal  of  Talayera  or,  enspended  from  a  red  ribbon  with  blue  edges 

Per  fesse  embattled  aznre  and  gnles,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  argent,  in 
base  two  fanlohions  in  saltire  blades  of  the  third,  hilts  and  pomels  or,  on 
a  canton  ermine  a  moral  crown  or,  and  suspended  therefrom  by  a  ribbon 
gales  edged  aznre,  the  Coronna  medal  gold — Dablimo. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  danoetty  in  chief  a  bow  bent  in  fesse  and  three  arrows, 
two  in  saltire  and  one  in  pale,  tied  with  a  ribbon  in  base  aU  or — ^Bunn, 
WiUesley,  ooi  Devon. 

Ring:    the  most  important  bearing  of  this  name  is  the 
Gem-rin^f  that  is  a  finger-ring  (ft.  bague)  set  with 
a  jewel,  and  this  is  sometimes  described  as  sUmed^ 
gemmed,  or  jewelled  of  another  tincture :  sometimes 
the  name  of  the  gem  is  mentioned. 

Gales,  three  rings  (or  annolets)  or,  gemmed  axore  (or 
enriched  with  sapphires  proper) — ^EoLiNaToxiN,  Scotland. 

Argent,  in  chief  a  gem-ring  gales ;  oat  of  a  mount  in  base  three  tre- 
foils vert — ^DoBBiEN,  co.  Herts. 

Per  fesse  gules  and  or,  a  pale  counterchanged,  three  gem-rings  of  the 
second  stoned  azure — ^Lawdbb. 

Gules,  three  gem-rings  argent  stoned  azure — Mtcbxl8Taii. 

Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or,  quarterly  with  gules  three  rings  gold 
gemmed  azure ;  over  all  a  cross  wavy  or  charged  with  a  mullet  between 
four  crescents  likewise  azure— Momtoombbt,  co.  Peebles,  1801. 


Gtam-tliiff. 


Revers,  le:  the  expression  Porte 
U  revert  is  often  found  in  the  an- 
cient rolls  of  arms,  when  similar 
descriptions  follow  one  another 
as  to  bearings  but  with  revereed 
tinctures. 

Reversed,  (fr.  renverei) :  i.q.  in- 
verted, q.y.  as  of  a  ehevrout  q.T. 


See  also  arms  of  CAimmpB  on- 
derJi0Mant,<frc.  The  coat  of  arms 
reversed  »  an  dbatemerUy  q.T. 

Revertant :  bent  and  rebent. 

Reynard,  (fr.  renari^  i  used  some- 
times for  fox. 

Rigging.    See  SHp, 

Ring-dove.    See  Done. 
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Azure,  » dove propor  on* ohietermliMtluMuiiialeta or. eaob enriched 
with  B  itib; — BiTUr,  Cunujihen. 

Ringt  of  other  kinda  are  incidentally  mentioDed,  but  they 
are  more  properly  termed  Annuiatt,  q.T.  An  anchor  also  should 
be  repreaeiit«d  vith  its  rit^  and  grappUng-iroitt,  q.v. ;  and  the 
ringi  of  i»y»  are  also  sometiinet  named,  but  nenally  termed 
low».     See  also  ring  of  Hars  under  Mtwt. 

Barry  of  ni  argent  and  aiute,  tma  all  an  anobor  with  two  cables 
fixed  to  the  ring  noded  and  pendent  or — Au^ii,  London. 

Robe  :  this  is  seldom  home  raagly.     A  king  is  found  in  his 
rchu;  the  Uerohant  Taylors  bear  two  Pat' 
liammt  Roiu,  which  are  fitced  with  trmin*. 
This  is  Bometinies  blazoned  as  a  month. 

Or,  on  a  teew  between  three  doTea  azare,  a  robe 
between  two  garbs  of  the  flrrt — PcLMaasTOii,  NortoLk. 

Argent,  a  idyal  tent  between  two  pailiBment  robes 
gnles  lined  ennine,  the  tent  garnished  or,  tent  staff 
and  pennon  of  the  last,  on  a  ohiet  aanre  a  lion  pasBant 
gantant  or — Oompanj  ol  MutOHiwt  Tinioas  [Inc. 
H66]. 

A  mantle  or  parliament  robe  of  estate  azore  lined 
ermine,  the   collar   tied  with   a   string   and   tassel    Paiinmuit  Botx. 
attached  or— Town  of  BaaozsooE. 

Argent,  on  a  otom  gnles  a  beaant;  thereon  a  demiUng  in  his  robes 
all  proper ;  in  the  dexter  qoarlar  a  kej  in  pale  of  the  leeond — Fiior;  of 
S.Marj  de  UaaoHui,  Torkahiie. 

Rock,  (fr.  riwAvr) :  is  generally  borne  proptr,  and  issaing 
from  the  base  of  the  shield :  it  only  occurs  in  comparatiTely 
late  coats  of  arms,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Scotch  examples. 
It  must  not  be  confused  with  the  roc  or  chess  rook  which  occurs 
iu  the  older  arms. 

Ringed.    See  Anmiletty.  Roach.     See  CAuAA. 

Rimmed  :  a  oollai  ms;  be  thns  Robin  Redbreast.    See  Wren. 

blazoned,  having  an  edging  of  RocorRok,    Bdt  Chat  Rook. 

another  tinctnre.  Roe-buok.     See  Deer. 

Rising)    of  a  bird.      Bee   under  Roel,i.q.  n>u«U,  q.T. 

Wing:  Roll.    Bee  IFraitft,  aleoot  Matchu. 

River.    BeeWirter.  Rompu ;  broken.    SaidofaCJwe 
Rizom.    Bee  WVot  rea,  q.T. 
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Argent,  a  o*8Ue  triple  towered  and  embattled  Bable,  maiianed  of  the 
first  and  topped  with  three  fanes  goles,  windows  and  portoollis  ahnt  of 
the  last  situated  on  a  rook  proper — ^Bnrgfa  of  Edinbuboh. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gales  between  three  rooks  sable — Swahtoh. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  rooks  of  the  field — ^Bonebt. 

Azure,  a  sea  in  base,  in  it  a  rock  proper,  on  which  stands  a  lion  ram- 
pant argent  gorged  with  an  open  crown  or — ^M'Dowall,  Scotland,  1604. 

Per  fesse  wavy  argent  and  sable ;  in  base  three  fleors-de-lis  argent ;  in 
chief  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  snrronnded  by  fortifications  and  the  sea 
proper ;  on  a  canton  gales  a  sword  erect  proper,  hilt  and  pomel  or,  en- 
twined with  a  palm  branch— Gubtib,  oo.  Hants.    [Baronetcy  1794.] 

Rolls  of  parchment  ocoorin  one  coat  of  arms. 
Gales,  three  rolls  of  parchment  proper — Catxl  or  Locaykl, 

Rosary:  the  chain  of  beads  so  called  seems  to  occur  but  in 
two  coats  of  armfl.    See  Bsadreix  under  Garter. 

Yert,  eleyen  roand  beads  in  chevron,  snrmonuted  in  the  centre  ^7  a 
cross ;  pendent  to  the  two  end  beads  a  tassel,  all  or,  between  three  oinqae- 
foils  argent — ^Wimbush. 

Rose,  (fr.  ro»e) :  this  flower  is  very  frequently  employed  in 
coats  of  armsi  and  more  frequently  still  in  badges.  In  the  very 
ancient  rolls,  however,  it  is  chiefly  borne  by  branches  of  the  one 
family  of  the  D' Abcts.  The  flower  is  not  to  be  drawn  with  a 
stalk  unless  blazoned  italked,  or  slipped.  The  heraldic  rase 
should  consist  of  five  foils  as  drawn  in  the  example ;  though 
examples  are  to  be  found  with  six  foils,  and  perhaps  with  four. 
The  word  proper  applied  to  the  larhs  (or  five  leaves  of  the  calyx) 
and  central  reeds,  implies  that  the  former  are  green,  and  the 
latter  gold  or  yellow.  A  rose  is  the  difference  of  the  aeventh 
house.  Sometimes  roses  are  arranged  in  a  ehaplety  q.v.  and 
they  are  sometimes  eroumed. 

Ermine,  a  rose  gales,  barbed  and  seeded 
proper — ^Betzblet,  Yorkshire. 

Phelip  Dabot,  d'argent  a  trois  roses  de  goales 
— ^Boll,  temp.  HxM.  m. 

Sire  Bobert  Dabct,  de  argent  a  iij  roses  de 
goules  od  la  bordare  endente  de  sable— Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  Johan  Dabot,  de  argent  a  an  escuchon  de 
sable  od  les  rosettes  de  goales  assis  en  la  manere 
de  bordar*-/Wd.  Bmtjuujst! 
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Sirs  Ftfyp  Dabci,  6b  trgent  a  iij  roses  de  gonles— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  William  de  Cosimotokb,  de  asnre  a  iij  roses  de  or — Ibid, 

Monsire  de  Bobtlu,  gules  vi  roses  aigent— Soil,  temp.  Ei».  HL 

Argent,  on  a  bend  azure 
three  roses  of  the  first  ^Cabbt, 
CO.  Oxford. 

Or,  a  stag  trippant  azure 
on  a  ohief  of  the  last  three 
roses  argent — Fbuid,  Scot- 
land. 

Argent,  a  cross  engrailed 
gnles  between  four  mallets 
azure,  on  a  chief  or  three 
damask  roses  of  the  second  Cammi.  wmt. 

seeded  gold  barbed  vert— Alloood,  Nuiwiok,  Northomberland. 

Argent,  a  chevron  sable  between  three  roses  gules  slipped  vert — 
Nicholas  West,  Bp.  of  Ely,  1515-88. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  vert  between  three  damask  roses  barbed  and  seeded 
proper  four  ermine  spots  of  the  field— Willaxticx,  Tingrave,  co.  Bedford ; 
granted  1767. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  three  heraldic  roses  gules  stalked  and  leaved 
proper— Dr.  Pbabob,  Dean  of  Ely. 

A  double  rose  also  occurs,  that  is  one  within  another,  and  they 
are  thus  conjoined,  either  by  placing  a  white  rose  upon  a  red 
one,  or  a  red  one  upon  a  white.  The  term  rosette  is  employed 
in  one  case  where  there  are  several. 

Azure,  a  saltire  argent  charged  in  the  centre  with  a  double  rose  gules 
— Oppin,  Saxony. 

Argent,  a  cross  gules;  in  the  dexter  canton  a  dagger  [probably  meant 
for  the  sword  of  S.  Paul]  of  the  second ;  on  a  chief  azure  a  double  rose 
red  and  white  barbed  vert  between  two  fienxs-de-lis  or — Chbist*s  Hos- 
pital, London. 

Symon  Fbbsbl,  de  cele  gent         Le  ot  noire  &  rosettes  de  argent. 

Roll  of  CarlaTorock. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  rose  hraneheM,  slips^  and  leases  are 
occasionally  borne  separately ;  and  one  early  instance  has  been 
bserved  in  which  the  phrase  '  8  rosors '  occurs. 

Argent,  two  bars  azure,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or,  holding  in  the 
dexter  paw  a  rose  branch  gules — Tudm ak. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  three  rose  sprigs,  the  roses  gules,  the  leaves 
andsftalks proper— Bossobbxo,  Cornwall. 


Arg«it,  a  (Me  and  thlatl«  SMijoiiied  pkleways  pnip«r — Ashtdr. 

Or,  a  niae  leaf  in  bend  siniitei  Tert — Bihiilibb. 

Qnlef,  a  obeTTMi  argent  between  thiM  roee  learee  at  the  neond 
(another,  or) — Sii  John  Boob. 

La  Connte  de  BuiFeviLB  dm  a  treli  roMtm;  nir  ohektine  roaer  nne 
toae;  aheknne  loaer  Teite — Boll,  temp.  Hni.  HL  (In  another  oop/, 
poHiblj  of  the  lame  original  Boll,  "Le  Conntoo  da  Bumkbbtiu',  dor 
koti  TOMB  [ejhargea  ore  8  roaee  vert.") 

The  use  of  the  Sott  as  a  political  emblem  may  be  traced  to 
the  wara  between  the  rival  Honsee  of  York  and  IiancasteT,  the 
former  of  which  used  the  device  of  a  -white  rose,  while  a  red 
one  waa  the  badgt  of  the  other,  and  these  came  to  he  blazoned 


ThtlUMofUacuMr.  TheKowotToA.  n>TadttB«««> 

ocoaiionally  aa  the  Sou  of  York  and  Lancaster  reBpectively. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  firat  aasnmed  hy  John  of  Qaont, 
Dake  of  Lancaster,  and  his  brother  Edmnnd,  Duke  of  York. 
Both  these  roses  were  sometimes ,  surroanded  with  rays,  and 
termed  m  toUil,  and  later  on  they  were  freq^uently  eonjoinei. 

A  red  rose  en  soleil— Badge  of  Lmcmia. 

A  white  rose  en  loleil — Ditto  of  Tobi. 

Bed  and  white  rose  qnarterl;— IKtto  of  House  ol  Tddob. 

One  of  the  badges  ot  Katherine  of  Abrisoh  (see  also  nnder 
Pomegranate)  contains  the 
Rose,  and  one  of  Katherine 
PjtKR  also,  but  in  both  coaea 
treated  singularly,  as  shewn 
in  the  margin. 

A  ponegranBta  bniit  open  eon- 
joined  with  a  red  and  white  rose 
one  within  the  other  — Badge  of    Bulge  of  KiUmUm      Btdt*  of  KukarlM 
Katherine  of  Abbuob.  «'  abiuok.  Fub. 
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A  nuidra  T07all7  erawnsd  piop«r,  arined  Mid  teiM  or,  ooojoined  to 
ft  part  ot  ft  triple  iom  red,  whit*,  and  red — Bidgs  of  Kfttharina  Fiab. 

Again  later  on,  Qneen  Uabt  Adopted  »  bftdge  in  which  the 
Soae  fignrefl,  but  later  still  the 
Rom     appears    amongat     the 
badges  of  the  Stum'U,  and  then 
it  is  crowned. 

A  d«zt«r  half  at  a  donbls  mm, 
fCnlea  andargeDt,  barbed  and  seeded 
pwptr,  impaled  with  a  Mmiouale 

I»  palo  vert  and  anire,  therein  ,  »»*««o'«''«-''*«'-         ^^l^^'j^ 
■heaf  of  anan  or,  armed  and  fea- 
thered ol  the  Esoond,  and  tied  tosether  with  a  taasellecl  eord,  forming 
ft  knot  of  tha  lint ;  (he  whole  niyomiant,  and  anatgned  with  a  rojal 
oniwn  witlioot  archss  proper — Badge  ol  Queen  VUki. 

The  (wo  lOMB  united  one  within  the  other  n>7all;  arowned—Badge  of 
(be  Honie  of  BmiBi. 

Roundles,  (old  tt.  rimiMt,  nmthut,  Ac.) :  this  ia  a  general 
name  given  to  the  circles  borne  on  shields,  and  to  which  specific 
names  are  givea  according  to  their  tinctures.  Tbere  seems  to 
have  been,  however,  in  the  earlier  times  an  indifference  to  em- 
ploying the  same  term  to  the  eame  tinctures,  as  vill  be  seen 
by  the  ezamplee  given : — 

The  rotmdel  or.  In  the  rolls  of  Henry  Ill.'a  reign,  thongh 
beiantfi  occurs  ihree  or  four  timee,  no  case  is  obseired  of  the 
"  bennu"  In  Edward  II.  we  have  inant  d'or,  in  the  poem  of 
the  Biege  of  Carlaverok,  and  in  Edward  III.'s  reign,  bmmt 
(the  ^or  being  understood).  In  Eilvard  II.  and  III.  rondtlt 
tPor,  in  "  CarUverok"  ga»teau*  d'or,  and  in  Edward  III.  pthtg 
d-or. 

The  roundU  argmi.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  torttux  d'arfftnt 
and  gMtelUi  ^Fargmt;  Edward  II.  and  Ednard  III.'s  reigns 
pthtM  ^argnU;  and  in  Edward  II.'s  reign  rondeU  d?argmt. 

The  rMHxUf  g\^.  In  Henry  III.'s  reign  we  have  loritiu) 
it  ffutet,  and  throu^out  Edward  II.  and  Edward  TTT.  rondtU 

Ronant,  (Ir.):  ol  a  peaoook  with      Rondel,  Lq.  ranulb. 
its  tail  spreading.  Rondeus.    SeeibwiAM. 
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de  guUt,    In  one  case  we  meet  with  pdhtti  deguU^^  and  in  Car- 
laverock  ''  rouges  rondeaux." 

The  ronndles  of  sable  or  aautre  are  rare,  we  find  rondels  d^oMure 
and  pellets  d'awre^  and  also  peletts  de  sable.  No  other  ronndles 
appear  named  in  the  early  rolls.  Several  examples  of  the 
device  will  be  fonnd  given  under  hurts^  pelUts,  plates^  and  tor- 
teaux^  and  a  few  others  are  here  added  to  illustrate  the  variety. 

Sire  Axnorl  de  Sumt  Ajcaunt,  de  or  frette  de  sable;  od  le  chef  de 
sable  a  iij  rondens  de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Ele  Amaari  de  Sadtt  Amavt  0  trois  gasteans  de  or  dereohief 

. . .  De  or  e  de  noir  frette ;  an  chief  BoU  of  GirlaTerok,  o.  1800. 

Monsire  de  St.  Amond,  port  d*or  frette  de  sable ;  one  cheif  de  sable, 
trois  rondeus  d'or — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  UL 

Sire  Bobert  de  Estaftobd,  de  or  a  un  ohevexon  de  goalee  e  iij  besanz 
de  or — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Monsire  la  Zouch,  gales  one  bend  d*argent  entre  vj  besants — ^BoU, 
temp.  Ed.  III. 

Boger  de  HuMTmomLD,  d'or  a  la  fesse  de  gooles  et  trois  torteax 
d*argent  e  la  fesse  —Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  HE. 

Sire  William  de  Honttmofeld,  de  or  e  ane  fesse  de  gooles  a  iij  rondels 
e  argent — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II.    [See  IHd,  Ed.  HE.  onder  peUett/] 

Hugh  Waks,  d'or  a  deulx  barres  de  gooles  ove  trois  torteax  de  gooles 
en  le  eheif — ^Boll,  temp.  Hxx.  III. 

Del  bon  Hoe  de  Coortenay  De  or  fin  o  trois  rooges  rondeaos 

La  baniere  oobli6e  ne  ay  E  aaorins  fo  U  labeaos. 

Roll  of  GwIaTtrok,  o.  1900. 

Sire  Hoe  de  Ooubtxnat,  de  or  a  iij  ron- 
deox  de  gooles  e  on  label  de  azore — ^Boll,  temp. 
Ed.  n. 

Sire  Felip  Fxra  Ebmts,  de  argent  a  iij  rondes 
de  gooles. 

Sire  Biohard  de  BAsoaxYiLa,  de  argent  a  on 
Gheveron  de  gooles  e  iij  rondels  de  azore — Boll| 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

The  modem  English  rules,  however, 
limit  the  several  names  to  the  several  tinc- 


OmniTsirAT. 

tures, — 

Or  called  always  BesafUi,  Vert  called  always  PameU^ 

Argent  „       „       Plates.  Porpore  „        „      Qolpet. 

Gales    „       „  TorUaux.  Sable     „    either  P«Uete, 
Azore    „       „        Hurts,  Ogresses  or  OunsUmes, 
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Under  most  of  these  terms  many  examples  will  be  found. 
There  are  also  roandles  of  the  rarer  tinctures,  viz.  Banguine 
and  Unnif  which  have  been  named  by  later  heralds  respec- 
tively  guiM  and  oranges. 

The  Prench  nse  as  a  rule  only  the  term  hesants  for  the  two 
metals,  and  tourteatix  for  all  else,  but  the  latter  is  applied 
sometimes  to  metals  also.  The  terms  heurtet,  gulpsi^  voUU 
{foTpotneu),  ogreitei,  and  gwtet  seem  also  to  be  used. 

D'azur  a  trois  tourteaux  d'argent  an  ohef  de  gaeules— Oabbohxl, 
Normandie. 

D'or  a  trois  chevrons  de  sable  aocompagn^s  de  trois  tourteanx  de 
sinople  — Dbsohamps. 

De  gueoles,  coup^  d'aznr  a  trois  tourteanx  a  hermine — Ganibt. 

The  result  is  that  the  term  roundle  (written  sometimes  rundle 
and  ronde)  is  retained  only  for  cases  where  the  circle  is  party- 
coloured,  or  charged  with  an  ordinary  or  other  charge.  It  may 
be  ermine,  or  vair,  or  it  may  be  harry-waoy  (and  if  argent  and 
azure  it  is  then  termed  sl  fountain,  q.v.)-  ^  ^^^  ™^7  occur  also 
where  the  field  being  of  more  than  one  tincture  and  the  roun- 
dles  oounterehanged,  that  term  is  used  for  convenience  to  cover 
the  whole  series,  though  one  might  be  a  heMnt  and  another  a  ^r- 
Uau,  The  old  rondel  or  rondelet  voided  is  a  term  found  applied 
to  a  figure  like  an  annulet,  and  perhaps  its  equivalent. 

Sable,  three  ronndles  quarterly  argent  and  gules  [otherwise  gyronnj  of 
eight  azgent  and  gules,  otherwifle  gyronny  argent  and  azure] — ^Debwasd. 

Argent,  three  pellets,  on  each  a  bend  of  the  field — BenxtiiiLx,  Devon. 

Argent,  three  pomeis,  on  each  two  bendlets  wavy  of  the  field— Miltoh. 

Argent,  three  roundles  cheveronny  of  six  gules  and  azure — Cajuumt 
[Sheriff  of  Dorset,  sub  Hen.  VL] 

Argent,  three  ogresses,  on  the  first  a'oross  flory  of  the  field — Hbathe. 

Per  pale  gules  and  azure,  three  plates,  each  charged  wifch  a  cross  en- 
grailed vert  between  four  ermine  spots  sable — Hxathcots. 

Azure,  three  plates,  each  charged  with  a  squirrel  gules,  cracking  a  nut 
or— Cbeswbll,  oo.  Northampton.  [Confirmed  to  Bobert  Gresswell  31 
Blizabeth.] 

Rook.  See  12av«n,  also  CAeit-rooJt.       Rouge.    See  GttZ«t. 
Rope-hook.    SeeJ7ooiL  Rouge  Croix  and  Rouge  Dra* 

Roue,  (fr.):  WlutL  gon,  Pursuivanta.  SeeHerolei. 
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Anue,  a  ronndle  ehflqny  or  and  ame  between  three  boar*!  heads 
oonped  of  the  seoond — Gordon,  Scotland. 

Gules,  three  ronndles  rair,  on  a  chief  or  a  lion  peasant  sable^ 
Pabtbiok. 

Three  ronndles  hany  wavy  of  six  ergent  and  vert — TRaioLTON. 

Per  bend  or  and  aznre,  three  ronndles  in  pale  eoonterohanged — 
Bayhxs,  London. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  gnles  three  ronndles  oonnterehanged — Bbactobd. 

Sire  John  de  Plbssis  d*argent  ove  six  iaox  rondeletts  de  gooles — 
Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  HC. 

Sire  Bobert  Bobotlouit,  qoartele  de  or  e  de  gonles,  a  nne  bende  de 
sable ;  en  les  quarters  de  gooles  rondels  perces  de  argent — ^BoU,  temp. 
Bo.IL 

The  French  hssanUtourteau  (or  tottrteati-besant)  is  need  when 
the  roundle  is  partly  metal  and  partly  colour. 

D'asur,  k  T^toile  k  huit  rais  d*or  charg^  d*nn  besant-tourtean,  ^eartel^ 
en  santoir  d'argent  et  de  gueules — Bonyist. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ronndles  in  a  shield ;  a 
single  one  is  frequently  found,  and  every  number  up  to  13. 
Also  15  and  18  are  found. 

Bany  of  six,  or  and  gules,  thirteen  ronndles  oonnterehanged,  three, 
two,  three,  two,  and  three — Cauktsb. 

Argent,  eighteen  hurts,  nine,  four,  three,  and  two—HuMmie. 

Rowel  of  a  apur  (fr.  moUUe),  As  already  pointed  out  under 
MuUetf  in  the  ancient  rolls  the  word  rowd  seems  to  be  identi- 
cal with  it,  and  that  again  to  be  interchangeable  with  utaile. 
In  taking  the  five  rolls  of  arms  which  have  been  chiefly  made 
use  of  in  exhibiting  the  ancient  examples,  namely,  {a)  the 
RoU  of  Henry  III.  in  the  Royal  College  of  Arms,  (ft)  that 
preserved  in  a  copy  by  Leland  and  similar  to  that  in  the  Har- 
leian  Collection,  (c)  the  RoU  of  the  siege  of  Carlaverock,  and 
(i)  the  Rolls  of  £dw.  IL,  and  {$)  of  £dw.  III.,  the  number 
of  instances  of  the  use  of  the  three  terms  are  as  follows : — 


Henry  HL  (B.  G.  A.) 

Henry  III.  (Harl.  or  Leland) 

Garlayerook 

Bdw.  H.    . .  . .  • 

Edw.  in.  .. 


Bowel. 

SstoiU. 

MmlUt. 

1 

4 

5 

— 

3 

— 

2 

5 

9 

— 

51 

1 

8S 

14 

4 

94 
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As  the  rolls  represezit  the  chief  families,  many  names  being 
repeated  in  two  or  three  of  the  rolls,  the  nneqnal  distribution 
points  to  the  somewhat  arbitraiy  use  of  the  three  terms,  though, 
as  will  be  observed,  the  term  muHet  is  not  only  the  most  fre- 
quently used,  but  is  the  only  term  common  to  all  five  roll'*. 
The  examples  also  shew  that  the  terms  mttllst  and  rowtl  seem  to 
be  used  indiscriminately  in  respect  of  the  same  families.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  difference  in 
the  terms  used  is  at  all  due  to  the  fact  of  the  charge  being 
pierced  or  not  (see  under  MuUet  pt&rced),  though  the  andent 
rowel  probably  was  always  so  represented.     See  Spur^oweL 

Ganter  Bbrtant,  pale  dor  et  de  gonles  a  mie  cauntel  dazur  a  ane 
ronel  dargent— Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  m. 

Sire  Johan  de  Abchxbobnram ,  de  gonles,  a  nne  fesse  e  6  ronwels  de 
argent — ^Eoll,  temp.  En.  II. 

John  de  Sbin  John,  dargent  a  ohef  de  gonles  a  deux  roneles  dor  on 
vers  chef — Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  III. 

Sire  Johan  de  Sbin  Joham ,  de  argent  od  le  ohel  de  gonles  a  ij  moles 
de  or — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Li  prens  Johans  de  Saint  Johan  . . 
Ki  gnr  tonz  ses  gnamemens  blanos 
Et  chief  ronge  ot  de  or  dens  moleotes. 

Boll  of  GarkiTtroek. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  gnles,  two  mullets  of  eleven  points  or,  pierced 
vert — John  de  Saint  John  [glass  at  Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire]. 

John  de  Plbsct,  dargent  a  treis  molettes  de  gonles 
perces— Another  Boll,  temp.  Hbn.  IIL 

Sire  Hue  de  Plbct,  de  argent  a  7j  ronwels  de 
gonles — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  U. 

Sire  Huge  de  Cult,  de  argent  a  nn  cheveron  e 
iij  ronwels  de  gonles — Ibid. 

Monsire  Hngh  de  Cuillt,  port  dargent,  a  nne  BAWTJomt. 

cheveron  de  sable  entre  trois  mnlletts  de  sable — Boll,  temp  Ed.  III. 

Sire  Johan  de  Cbxtinob,  de  argent,  a  un  cheveron  e  iij  ronwels  de 
gonles — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  H. 

Rouke:  old  fr.  for  Chess-rook.  Rouvre,  (fr.) :  a  knotted  oak. 

Rounded,  (fr.  arrcndU),  e.g.  of  a  Rowan  tree.    See  Ash, 

Mirror.  Ruby.    See  Oules. 

Rousant.  See  ritin^ under  Wings.  Ruche,  (fr.) :  Beehive. 
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Monsire  de  OavTivav  [port  d'argent  a  une  ohereron  do  gnles]  a  trois 
mullets  gnles  perote— Soil,  temp.  Ed.  m.  llbid,  in  the  Boll  of  Caz- 
laverook]. 

The  modem  term  '  tpur^rowel  *  is  occasionally  employed. 

Argent,  two  spor-rowels  in  chief  pieioed  of  the  field,  and  a  spear's 
head  in  base  aznre — ^Auchmxttt. 

The  term  roeli  in  the  arms  of  Eanf  de  €h>BOEs  has  been 
thought  to  mean  a  whirlpool  (see  Gur^es),  but  by  a  roll  temp. 
£d.  II.  it  would  appear  the  family  bore  nuuelet. 

Royal  Exchange:  this  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
heraldry  has  been  carried. 

Aznre,  on  a  mount  vert  the  Boyal  Exchange  proper  adorned  and  em- 
bellished or,  in  chief  two  ships,  the  dexter  under  sail,  hulk  of  the  last, 
mast,  sail  and  rigging  as  the  third,  the  sinister  ship  riding  at  anchor  sails 
furled  blazoned  like  the  dexter  all  proper — ^Botal  ExcBmaB  Assu&ancx 
Company. 

Rudder :  this  device  occurs  but  in  few  arms.  The  usual  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  with  the  hooks  to  the  dexter,  but  they 
are  sometimes  drawn  turned  tho  other  way,  and 
should  be  so  noticed  in  the  blazon.     Guillim  sug-    ^ 
gests  that  the  rest  (q.v.)  was  intended  for  a  rudder. 

Yert,  the  rudder  of  a  ship  argent  on  a  chief  of  the  last 
three  buckles  azure — Scollat,  Scotland. 

Azure,  on  a  bend  argent  between  two  estoiles  of  six 
points  or  three  rudders  sable — Putland,  Ireland.  Budd«r. 

Azure,  three  dolphins  nsiant  embowed  argent,  on  a  chief  or,  three  rud- 
ders sable — ^BuBRznoB,  co.  Devon. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent  supporting  a  rudder  or,  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  an  anchor  sable  between  two  S-foils  proper — Hxnlst,  Water- 
perzy,  oo.  Oxford. 

Ruins:  this  singular  device  is  rare  in  English  arms.     In 

French  heraldry  the  word  ''  masure ''  is  used  to  signify  in  ruins, 

and  the  device  is  more  frequent.     JDeeouverte  also  is  used  of  a 

building  with  its  roof  destroyed. 


R  ufHed :  said  of  hanis  having  ruffs,      R  ushes.    See  JSeed*. 

or  ruflled  on  the  wrists.  Russet,  a  eoUmr  used  of  a  ParroU 

Rundles.    Bee  Boundle»,  Rye.    See  Wheat, 
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Or,  »  Uon  nmpsnt  «oi]p«d  in  bU  the  joint*  of  the  fint  within  ft  bor- 
dnre  embattled  gnlea— MuTi.un>,  Dnndreiuun,  oo.  Eiitmdbright,  quar- 
tering argent  the  niins  of  an  old  abbej  on  a  piece  of  ground  proper. 

Rustre,  or  Mateh  round-piarMd:  a  lozesge  vJth  a  circnlar 
perforstioD.     Certain  ancient  armoar  composed  of  linhB 
of  this  shape  sewed  npon  cloth  is  thongbt  to  bare 
supplied  the  origin  of  the  obai^.    It  is,  boweyer, 
rer;  rarely  found. 

Or,  a  niitre  aable — Ccsunoi.  Eoitn. 

Or,  three  mstres  esble — Pibt,  Ireland. 

Argent,  a  tease  between  three  matieE  sable— Fisit,  Ireland. 

Sable,  {h.  tath) :  tbe  heraldic  term  for  blacL,  ibe  term 
being  probably  derived  from  certain  ani- 
mals vitb  black  feet  called  BabtUiius 
{mtuttla  aibelttna  of  linnsua).  It  is 
called  Saturn  by  tbose  wbo  fancifolly 
blazon  by  the  planets,  and  Diamond  by 
those  vfao  use  the  names  of  jewels.  En- 
gravers  represent  it  by  nomerona  per. 
pendicalar  and  horizontal  lines  croBsing 
each  other.  bai*. 

Arms  simpl?  sable  are  toond  to  have  been  borne  b;  tbe  folloiring 
familiea: — GoeaHSX  (a  Korfolk  iamil?);  D0MBII.B;    Olboo;  and  Los- 
Sabre:    there  are  several  kinds  of  swords  with 
broad  curved  blades;  and  first  of  all  the  3airt{tt.), 
which  is  nanaily  represented  as  in  the  margin. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable  holding  in  his  deiter  paw  a  sabie 
(V  OTOoked  sword  proper,  all  within  a  donble  treBsnre  florj 
•onnterflory  ol  the  seoond— Mm  Caosunh,  Btrabsne,  Ire- 
land. 

Onles,  a  tette  ootised  or,  over  all  two  sabies  addoised 
■altirewaye  ainre  hilt  and  pomel  of  the  second — Aau.i'.  Bttm. 

S  stands  In  tricking  and  heraldic  Q^ara,  or  Baker:  eaidtobe  aUnd 

notes  and  sketohea  tor  labU.  ot  falcon  with  gre;  bead,  dark 

SSS,  Collar  ol     See  CoUor.  brown  back,  and  light  Une  legs, 

Sackbut    See  onder  Ptp*.  bat  no  example  given. 
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So  similar  aro  the  Falehian,  called  alio  the  Sm^tr^  and  the 
Scimetar  (the  latter  sometimes  represented  with 
the  back  engrailed)  that  practically  no  differ- 
ence can  be  made  in  thQ  drawing,  except  that 
the  falchion  should  have  a  blade  somewhat  wider 
in  the  middle.    The  Ouikus  is  also  found. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  donbleiailed  and  dnoally  crowned, 
brandlBhing  in  the  dexter  paw  a  falchion  all  gal< 


Padih  Middlesex ;  granted  1768.  POahlon.  («i^5tod). 

Asure,  a  falchion  in  pale  argent  hilt  gales — Tathxll,  go.  Chester. 

Gnles,  three  hangars  or  falchions  barwise  in  pale  the  points  toward 
Hie  sinister  part  of  the  shield  argent,  hilts  and  pomels  or — ^Hunosoii, 
Boston,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Asnre,  three  sdmetars  in  pals  argent  hills  and  pomels  or,  the  points 
to  the  sinifiter — ^Hodobom,  Tooting  and  Bnokland,  Soirey. 

Ermine,  on  a  chief  gules  three  cutlasses  erect  argent  hilts  or — ^Hono- 
SON,  Framfield,  Snssex ;  granted  1628. 

Or,  three  bars  wavy  gules  with  a  soimetar  in  pale  argent,  hilt  and 
pomel  of  the  field — ^Dbummond. 

Argent,  a  cutlass  in  bend  sable — ^Elim ,  Kent. 

Gules,  three  cutlasses  in  pale  barry  argent  [?]  nenfes  or — ^Tboss/  co. 
Devon. 

A  French  term  Badelaire  is  found  sometimes  used;  it  nnnma 

to  be  similar  to  the  »ahr$, 

De  gneules,  k  trois  badelsires  d'argent  ranges  en  pal — 
Du  Bois,  Bretagne. 

8eax,  (Anglo-Saxon  8eax,  Icelandic  8ax)y  is  also 
another  term  used,  and  signifies  a  broad  curved 
sword  with  a  semicircular  notch  at  the  back  of  the 
blade. 

Gules,  three  seaxes  barwise  proper,  hilts  and  pomels 
or  [handles  to  the  dexter  and  edges  of  blades  uppermost] 
— County  of  Middlbsxx. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  sable;  on  a  chief  gules  two 
seaxes  in  saltire  of  the  first,  tilts  and  pomels  or — Ooiaa 
[Middlesex,  1761] 


Sagittarius.    See  under  Satyr,  Saker  »  Saere. 

Sail.   See  under  £r^j9;  also  under      Salamander.    SeePAoBiiis; 
WindmiUk  Salix.    See  IFittow. 
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Saddlei  (fr.  m/Z»),  is  at  times  fottnd  rspresented  separ- 
ately in  h^tildry  as  well  as  ia  connection 
^ith  hones  which  haye  saddles  (fr.  teUf), 
bridles  (q.Y.)>  ^»     It  is  represented  as  in 
the  margin. 


AzTire,  a  oherron  between  three  Baddies  with 
Btimps  [otherwise  three  manage  saddles  oomplete] 
or — OoicPAHT  of  Saddcbbs,  London. 

Azgent»  three  saddlea  sable^-HABTsr,  Norfolk. 

Gules,  a  horse  armed  or,  bridled  and  saddled       8*d<U«  «o«Pl«to- 
of  the  first,  with  a  plume  on  his  head,  and  trappings,  and  on  his  shoulder 
a  cinqnefoil  of  the  last :  on  his  hip  an  esoutoheon  charged  with  a  cross 
all  between  three  garbs  of  the  second — Malt. 

Le  roy  de  Norw^  de  gonles  a  nn  dheval  dor  selle^Boll,  temp, 
Hxa.  IIL 

The  Paek'»addU  is  a  saddle  employed  for 
the  conyeyance  of  burthens,  and  may  be  re- 
presented as  in  the  margin,  and  certainly 
without  stirrups. 

Aanre,  three  pack-saddles  or— Hutst,  Tidding-  PMk-«ddl«. 

ton,  Oxon. 

Saints:  the  figures  of  Saints  and  martyrs  are  scarcely 
suitable  for  heraldic  bearings :  still  in  the  later  middle  ages,  in 
connection  with  certain  northern  Sees  and  Burghs,  Saints  are 
introduced,  though  perhaps  rather  as  seal-deyices  than  as  true 
coats  of  arms.  A  figure  of  8,  Andrew  appears  as  in  the  Insignia 
of  S.  Andrew's:  of  8. Boniface  in  those  of  the  See  of  Ross: 
of  8.  Bryce  on  the  seal  of  the  Burgh  of  Kibkaldib  :  of  8.  JSd' 
mund  in  the  Insignia  of  the  Bishopric  of  the  Islbs:  8.  Qilee 
in  those  of  the  See  of  Mokat  ;  8,  Magnm  in  those  of  the  See 
of  Obsnet:  8.  Margaret  of  8eotland  in  those  of  the  Burgh  of 
Qttxensfebbt  :  8,  Michael  in  those  of  the  See  of  Abbbdeen, 
as  well  as  of  the  Burghs  of  Linlithoow  and  of  Dundee  :  and 
8.  Ninian  in  those  of  the  See  of  Galloway. 

In  the  blazon  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Irish  Bishoprick  of 
Cashsl,  Emlt,  ftc,  simply  a  Saint  is  mentioned,  but  no  name; 
the  same  also  occurs  in  those  of  the  Burgh  of  Bbechin. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  of  Saints  are  rarionsly 
placed  and  habited;  moreovery  the  blazon  varies  considerably^ 
each  writer  adopting  his  own  method  of  description,  for  practi- 
cally they  are  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  heraldry. 

The  list  here  giyen  might  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
it  is  sufficioDt  to  shew  the  way  in  which  Saints  are  introduced. 
See  also  the  example  of  8,  Niehoku  under  Bishops  (generally, 
but  erroneously,  blazoned  as  8.  MiehaeT)^  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary^  &c.  Besides  these  the  emblems  are  often  mentioned, 
e.g.  the  CroM  of  8,  Oearge^  the  Cross  or  Standard  of  8.  Andr&w 
(i.e.  the  saltire),  the  knives  of  8,  Bartholomew,  the  wheel  of 
8.  Katherine,  the  scourges  of  8,  GutUae^  &c.,  fto. 

Azare,  the  Apostle  8.  Andrew  proper  sorroonded  with  a  radiation  or, 
vested  of  the  field,  tied  to  his  cross,  argent ;  in  base  a  boar  of  the  last 
tied  to  a  tree  of  the  second — Burgh  of  S.  Akdbsw^b,  Scotland. 

Argent,  S.  Boniface  on  the  dexter  habited  gnles  his  hand  across  his 
breast  proper;  on  the  sinister  a  bishop  vested  in  long  robe  dose  girt 
purpure,  mitred  and  in  his  sinister  hand  a  crosier  or — See  of  Boss, 
Scotland. 

The  fignre  of  S.  Bryee  vested  in  long  garments  with  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
all  proper  standing  in  the  poroh  of  a  churoh  argent,  which  is  ensigned 
on  the  top  with  a  cross  pattee  of  the  third;  his  dexter  hand  holds 
a  fleor-de-lys  or,  and  the  sinister  hand  is  laid  apon  his  breast;  the 
whole  between  a  decrescent  and  a  star  in  fesse  of  the  last — Seal  of  the 
Boyal  Burgh  of  Eibxaldie,  Scotland. 

Azure,  S.  Golumba  in  a  boat  on  waves  of  the  sea  all  proper ;  in  chief 
a  blazing  star  or  [otherwise  dexter  chief  a  star  gold] — ^Bishopric  of 
Ths  Islbs,  Scotland. 

Azure,  a  churoh  argent,  8.  Oiles  standing  in  the  porch  in  a  pastoral 
habit  proper  mitred  and  in  his  dexter  hand  holding  a  passion  cross,  the 
sinister  hand  holding  a  book  proper — See  of  Moray. 

Argent,  S.  Magnus  vested  in  royal  robee,  on  his  head  an  antiqne  crown 
in  his  dexter  hand  a  sceptre,  all  proper — See  of  Obkkst,  Scotland. 

Argent,  in  the  sea  azure  a  galley,  her  sails  furled  sable ;  in  the  middle 
thereof  S.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  standing  richly  apparelled,  in 
the  dexter  hand  a  sceptre  ensigned  with  a  fleur-de-lis  or,  in  the  sinister 
which  is  plain  on  her  breast  a  book  folded  purpure — Burgh  of  Quxsns- 
rsBBT,  Scotland. 

Argent,  the  Archangel  Michael  proper  vested  in  a  long  garment  azure; 
in  the  dexter  hand  a  orozier  or,  on  the  head  a  mitre,  and  below  his  feet 
a  serpent  nowed,  both  propei^-Bnrgh  of  Dijni>eb. 
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Azure,  S.  Michael  inth  wings  expanded,  treading  on  the  belly  of 
a  serpent  in  base  lying  fessways  with  its  tail  nowed,  all  argent,  with 
a  spear  in  his  dexter  hand  piercing  the  serpent^s  head  proper  and  holding 
in  the  sinister  an  inescutoheon  charged  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland 
—Burgh  of  LiMUTHoow,  Scotland. 

Argent,  S.  Ninian  clothed  in  a  pontifical  robe  porple,  on  his  head 
a  mitre  and  in  the  dexter  hand  a  crosier,  both  or,  the  sinister  hand 
across  the  breast — See  of  Gallowat,  Scotland. 

Per  fesse  gules  and  azure,  in  base  a  Cross  Galyary  supported  by  a  Saint 
on  steps  proper ;  in  chief  two  keys  saltirewise  or — ^Bishopric  of  Cashel, 
Emly,  Watbbtord,  and  Lismobe. 

Salienti  (fr.  saillant) :  usually  applied  to  a  wild  beast  whea 
borne  as  if  leaping  at  his  prey.  Sometimes  alao  to  a  goat^ 
(q.y.),  instead  of  elymant^  and  to  a  dog^  cat,  &o. 

Salient  appears  to  have  been  originally  only  an  accidental 
variation  from  rampant,  but  custom  bas  sanctioned  this  term 
being  used,  in  contradiction  to  the  other,  where  both  the  hind 
paws  are  resting  on  the  ground,  and  both  the  fore-paws  are 
drawn  as  if  level  with  each  other. 

C<mnter'8altmt  is  used  to  signify  leap- 
ing in  contrary  directions,  that  facing  the 
ginuter  usually  being  uppermost.  See 
Rampant  under  Liox. 

Argent,  a  lion  salient  gules — Petit,  Cornwall. 

Yert,  three  bulls  salient  argent — ^Rowland 
laEB,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1684-43. 

Azure,  a  cat  salient  argent — Blaib. 

Argent,  a  greyhound  salient  party  per  long  Pxtxt. 

sable  and  of  the  first — ^De  la  Fobde,  Iyer,  co.  Bucks. 

Argent,  a  bear  salient  sable ;  a  canton  gules — John  Beebe,  Kent,  1586. 

Argent,  two  foxes  counter  salient  in  saltire  gules,  the  dexter  sur- 
mounted by  the  sinister — WiiiLiams,  Anglesey. 

Salmon,  (fr.  9aumon)\  this  fish  is  frequently  blazoned  in 
beraldry,  though  no  very  definite  drawing  has  been  noted.  It 
ia  very  frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  the  play  upon  the  name ; 
sometimes  by  towns,  perhaps,    such   as  Kingston-on-Thames, 

Saliant,  (fr.):  a  term  sometimes         e.g.  of  a  goat^  or  ram;  perhaps 
applied  to  small  animals  spring-  not  to    be   distinguished   from 

ing  forward,  instead  of  ram^nty         salient. 

1.1 
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Peebles  on  the  Tweed,  Lanark  on  the  Clyde,  in  consequence 
of  salmon  being  plentiful  near  them ;  and  by  families  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fish  thriving  on  their  estates.  Mr.  Moule,  in  his 
work  on  the  heraldry  of  fish,  has  collected  many  stories  ac- 
counting for  the  device.  That  on  the  insignia  of  the  town  of 
Glasgow  is  supposed  to  be  in  allusion  to  a  re- 
mark of  S.  Kentigem  the  first  bishop. 

Sable,   three    salmon   haurisnt    argent  —  John 
Salmon,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1299—1825. 

Goles,  three  salmon  haoriant  argent— Family 
of  Glouosstbb. 

Gules,  two  salmon  in  pale  argent  finned  or — 
Sams,  oo.  Essex. 

Gules,  a  salmon  in  fesse  argent — PisAes. 

Argent,  a  tree  growing  out  of  a  mound  in  base,  Saucok. 

snrmonnted  by  a  salmon  in  fesse  all  proper,  in  his  month  an  annulet  or ; 
on  the  dexter  side  a  bell  pendent  to  the  tree  of  the  second— Boyal  Bnr;^ 
of  Glasgow. 

Three  salmon  hanriant  in  pale  argent — Town  of  ExHOSTON-upoN-THAMas. 

Gales,  a  salmon's  head  couped  argent  with  an  annnlet  thzongh  its  nose 
proper,  between  three  cinqaefoilB  of  the  second — ^Hamiltoh,  Scotland. 

With  the  salmon  is  allied  the  D^ot^t  (fr.  truite\  and  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Moule  thinks 
when  a  fish  is  shewn  in,  or  near,  a  river,  and  not  distinctly 
named,  it  is  intended  for  the  trout,  but  does  not  give  conclusive 
reasons.  The  French  employ  the  trout,  and  frequently  apply 
to  it  the  term  marqueti,  i.e.  in  reference  to 
the  spots. 

Azure,  three  trout  [interlaced,  or]  fretted  in  tri- 
angle,  *  testes  aox  queues  *  argent — Tboutbicx  of 
Cornwall. 

Azure,  two  trout  [?ged]  in  saltire  argent — 
Gednet,  or  Gedenby. 

Gules,  a  trout  in  bend  argent — ^Nsva. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  trout  or — Os- 
BOBinB,  London. 

Sable,  a  cbevron  or  between  three  trout  hau- 
riant  argent — Fobeman,  Scotland. 

D'azur,  k  une  truite  d'argent  en  bande,  marquet6e  de  sable,  a4)oom- 
pagn6e  de  6  ^toiles  d*or  en  orle — Oboital,  Auyergne. 


Taovtbxck. 
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There  are  one  or  two  other  fish  which  should  be  here  noted, 
such  as  the  tmelt  (fr.  0perlan\  known  in  Scotland  as  the  ipar^ 
ling.  The  ^ grayling^  is  perhaps  intended  in  the  crest  of  the 
family  of  Gbatlet  ;  while  the  French  name  for  the  same,  ombre^ 
may  have  suggested  the  fish  in  the  arms  of  the  Uicbkell 
family. 

Azore,  a  dbevron  between  three  smelts  naiant  argent — Smelt,  oo.  York. 
Erminois,  three  sparlings  hanriant  two  and  one  proper — Spablino, 
Petton,  CO.  Salop. 
Argent,  three  umber  fish  naiant — Umbbbll. 

The  salmon  gpear  occurs  on  the  arms  of  two  branches  of  the 
Cornish  family  of  Gltk.  The  form  this  spear  takes  has  been 
given  under  JEsl-spear. 

Argent,  three  salmon  spears  points  downwards  sable— Gltnh,  eo. 
Cornwall. 

Salt-cellar,  called  also  a  Sprinkling  saU, 
is  the  device  of  one  of  the  London  com- 
panies. The  '  salt,'  however,  is  also  borne 
by  one  family. 

Per  eherron,  azure  and  iples,  three  salt- cellars 
[otherwise  sprinkling  salts]  overflowing  argent — The 
SaXiTIBs'  Ck>icPAiiT,  London.  Arms  granted,  1600. 
[Bzample  on  brass  at  All  Hallows,  Barking.] 

Sable,  a  bend  argent  between  three  covered  salts  or — Vslldxqbam, 

Salt!  re,  or  saltier,  {fr.  sautoir) :  this  honourable  ordinary 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  cross  whereon  8.  Andrew  was 
crucified,  and  the  standard  or  banner  pf 
8.  Andrew  is  one  bearing  the  saltire 
argent  on  a  field  azure. 

The  plain  saltire  is  nothing  but  a  cross 
placed  in  a  difTerent  position,  and  what- 
ever was  the  origin  of  the  one  as  a  device 
upon  a  shield,  was  probably  also  the 
origin  of  the  other.  Almost  ail  the 
forms  incident  to  the  cross  are  likewise 
applicable  to  the  saltire.  They  may  be 
humetiy,  and  in  a  French  example  to  which  the  term  engauU 


SprinkliiiK  Mlt. 


FiTX-OBRAIA. 
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is  applied,  the  arms  of  the  cron  are  terminated  by  Leopards* 
heads,  their  months  holding  the  ends. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  *  MuMr '  occurs  in  the  ancient  rolls, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  in  one  roll  temp.  En.  II.,  out  of 
twenty-eight  examples  of  the  ioltire  only  ten  are  plain  and 
eighteen  are  engrailed. 


Bobert  de  Bbub,  d'or,  img  Bsltoir  de  gotdes ;  et  ong  oheif  de  goiil< 
Boll,  temp.  Hen.  HE. 

Foalke  de  Ebchabdbbton,  de  goules  mig  saatoir  d*argent  engrele— I&t4i. 

Sire  Bandolf  de  Nbytlb,  de  gonleB  a  an  saatour  de  argent — ^Boll,  temp. 
Ed.  n. 

Mondxe  Banf  de  Nstxll,  port  de  gales  one  aalter  d'argent— B6U,  temp. 
£0.  m. 

Monsire  de  Tibbtot,  port  d*argent  one  Salter  engrele  de  gales — Ibid. 

Argent,  a  lion  sejant  gardant  gales  armed  and  langaed  azure  holding 
in  his  dexter  paw  a  thistle  proper,  and  in  his  sinister  a  shield  of  the 
second,  on  a  chief  azore  a  S.  Andrew's  cross  of  the  first— Ltom  OmoB, 
or  OiTioB  or  Abxs  at  Eddvbuboh. 

Argent,  on  a  saltire  gales  an  escallop  or — See  of 
Bochesteb.  [The  Cathedral  Charoh  being  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Andrew.] 

Argent,  a  saltire  eoanter  embattled  sable — 
Bichard  Eiddbb,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1691— 
1708. 

Argent,  a  saltire  azare  botonny  or — ^Basinohold. 

Gules,  on  a  saltire  argent,  another  hametty  of 
the  field ;  in  chief  a  mitre  coroneted,  stringed  or — 
Arms  ascribed  to  Qbbabd  ;  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1096 ; 
of  York,  1100-8. 

Gales,  four  qoatrefoils  two  and  two  or ;  in  base  a  saltire  ooaped  argent 
— ^PAiiMEB/  CO.  Warwick. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  saltirewise — Babbstbb. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  supporting  a  saltire  en- 
grailed humettj  gules  —  John  Woltom,  Bp.  of 
Exeter,  1679-94. 

Ecartel^  auz  1  et  4  d'azur,  an  chevron  ond£ 
d'aigent,  aocompagn^  de  trois  t^tes  de  leopard  d'or 
langute  de  gueoles;  auz  2  et  8  de  gueulee,  au 
sautoir  d*or  engoul^  de  quatres  tdtes  de  Ifopard 
mouvantes  des  angles  oharg^  en  coeur  [i.e.  in  fesse 
point],  d*une  autre  t6te  de  16opard  da  champ — ^Da 
Jacob  db  la  Cottibbe« 
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As  to  the  exprearion  a  lalUrt  Uumgy,  n  has  been  add 
respecting  the  Crou  loungy  (aee  §  8),  there  Mems  to  hara  been 
great  careleMnen  in  the  bloson  by  the  heralds  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  oentnriea.  It  should  be  desoiibed  where 
there  ii  one  tincture,  a  ealtire  of  w  Mdtty  loungn,  Ac.  The 
first  example  of  the  following  is  elear;  the  others  leave  it  ob- 
Bonre  as  to  what  is  meant,  and  how  the  lozenges,  &c.,  should 
be  arranged. 

Or,  a  BSltire  loiengy  gnlu  tmd  argent— Bilhousi. 

Or,  a  saltire  lozangy  Tsrt — Bblbodss. 

Vert,  a  ultire  loieugy  or — PaimBS,  also  Wjijuw 

Vert,  a  isltira  taaily  oi — Fautxa. 

His  Creu  ef  8.  Julia*  is  a  »aUir»  eroitsd,  or  as  flthcrwim 
described,  a  cross  crosslet  placed  taltireKite.  i' 
It  is  borne  bj  the  Coonpany  of  ImrHouiRBS, 
in  ooQseqnenoa  of  their  olaiming  B.  Jnlian  as  I 
their  patron. 

Argent,  a  eross  of  B,  JoUan  [otherwisa  eri 
erosalst  in  saltire]  sable — toLun,  oo.  Linooln. 

Argent,  fire  orosBea  Julian  in    saUiie  sable— 
TaoBowoooD. 

AsDTs,  a  abeTTon  per  pal;  and  per  chevron  gules 
and  argsnt  connterchaoged,  between  time  garbs 
or;  on  a  duel  argent  two  batons  orosBed  at  each  end  sable  in  saltire, 
the  dexter  iarmoimted  by  the  Biniater,  oommonl;  sailed  8.  Jnliau's  CroM 
— InKHOLoaBs'  Company,  [Inc.  1614]. 

The  soltire  may  be  parted  p«r  taltn-e  (b>  whioh  the  awkward 
term  taltmy  has  been  given) ;  more  frequently  the  ezpression 
gMarUrly  ptr   laltirt   is    used ;    an   example, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  see  of  'Wells  before  it  was 
niiited   with   Bath,    has    been    given    under 
^iarterlg. 

Aznra,  a  ealtire  per  saltire  qoarteied  or  and  ar- 
gent; on  the  dexter  dde  two  keys  ereet,  interlaoad 
at  tha  bowB,  one  or  the  other  argent ;  on  the  sitiiBteT 
a    sword    ereot— Bishoprick    of    Bath    and    WbUb     bits  ud  Wnu. 
united,  as  borne  by  Bp.  Mobtiod*  in  1608  lEdmandtim). 

Sandbox.    Ben  FtTmer.  Sand-glpM.    Bee  fiottr-pbnt. 
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A  singular  figure,  borne  on  the  insignia  of  the  borongh  of 

SouTHWABK,  has  been  blazoned  as  a  «a2- 

tire  eonfoined  m  ha$$.     It  has  all  the 

appearance  of  a  merehanft  mark. 

Azure,  an  annulet  ensigned  with  a  cross 
patted  or,  interlaced  with  a  saltire  conjoined 
in  base  of  the  last— Boroagh  of  Soutbwabx. 

8altirewu0,  and  in  saltire^  (fr.  poisS  m 
sautoir),  are  words  used  to  describe  the 
position  of  charges  placed  in  the  form 
of  that  ordinary.    The  former  is  properly     Bo«mghaffloTn«wAwt. 

applied  to  two  long  charges,  as  sworthf  q.v.,  JUheiy  &c.,  when 
crossing  each  otber  bendwise,  and  the  latter  to  five  chaigea, 
placed  2, 1,  2 ;  but,  as  will  be  obserred,  the  terms  are  practically 
interchangeable,  the  latter,  howeyer,  being  more  frequently  used. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
sword  in  bend  dexter  should  be  uppermost  unless  otherwise 
directed,  because  the  dexter  side,  and  consequently  any  thing 
placed  in  bend  dexter,  is  more  honourable  than  the  sinister, 
though  the  distinction  is  but  little  attended  to  in  practice. 
See  examples  under  Key»,  Maee,  Set/the^  &c. 

Qnles,  two  soythes  in  saltire  argent— Pbaisbs. 

Gules,  a  fesse  oountercomponj  or  and  azure  between  six  crosses 
orosslet  argent  placed  saltireways — ^Buck,  Wisbeaoh,  co.  Cambridge. 

Onles,  fiye  crosslets  fitchy  in  saltire  between  four  escallops  or— Town- 
son,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  1620-21. 

The  term  saltorel  is  sometimes  used  when  three  or  more 
saltires  occur,  but  it  is  hardly  required. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  must  be 
eouped;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
ends  are  not  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
arms,  but  horizontally,  and  when  the  sal- 
torel  is  engrailed  the  ends  are  left  plain. 

Argent,  three  saltires  vert — GaxENLAifD. 

Or,  a  saltire  gules  sni  mounted  by  another 
ermine,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  saltorela 
engrailed  of  the  first— Dton,  eo.  Lincoln. 

Per  MlUr$f  see  Quarterlff  per  ioUire. 
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Sanguine,  or  Jfurr«y:  blood  colour,  fancifully  called  Iiy 
heraldic  writeri  in  tlu  anna  of  prinoes 
Dr^otCt  tail,  and  in  those  of  lords  Sar- 
donyx. It  is  a  tincture  of  very  nnfre- 
quent  occurrence,  and  not  recognised  at 
all  by  moat  writers.  In  engraving  it  is 
denoted  by  numerous  lines  in  saltire. 

Pot  heoA  Bsngnlne  and  Tcrt,  two  grejhoQncI* 
flonr&itt  bendwiee  aigBut — Ciijitbillb,  Innei- 
gowrie,  Sootland.  B4Bfuiii*. 

Satyrs:  amongat  monsters  the  human  figure  came  in  for  its 
share  in  combinatioii  with  the  lower  animah.  The  Satyr* 
and  Satyrah  are  not  found  in  arms  except  as  supporters  (e.g. 
to  the  arms  of  Lord  St&wbll),  bnt  satyrs'  headt,  q.v.,  occur 
in  one  coat  of  arms.  The  Mantign-  or  Lampago,  called  by 
irriters  Monltgr*  and  Manticora,  also  occurs,  e.g.  the  body  of 
an  heraldic  tiger,  with  the  head  of  an  old  man  with  long  spiral 
horns.  The  supporters,  however,  to  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
HuNTiiiBnoB  are  without  boms.  The  TVt'ton,  or  mer-man,  occurs 
as  a  supporter,  e.g.  to  the  arms  of  Lord  LiTrBi.Toii,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  as  a  crest,  e.g.  of  Bir  Talton  Sxkm  and  of  the 
family  of  LAne  in  Leicestershire  and  Suffolk.  The  Iftj)tun«, 
q.T.,  in  the  arms  of  Sir  Isaac  Huap,  Garter  King  of  Arms 
1750,  is  sometimes  blazoned  as  a  JHton.  The  supporters  to 
the  Insignia  of  'The  AcADncr  or  tbb  Muses,'  Loodou,  were 
'dexter,  a  Satyr;  sinister,  a  Mer-man.' 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  latTi's  heads  oanped  at  the  ^onldeit 
of  the  first  homed  or — Whitwuj.. 

Sable,  thne  man-tieen  (or  Ismpsgoas)  in  pale  s^ent — Badtobii, 
OheTiistone,  Chawldeh,  oo.  Deron. 

Sanglant  i  bloody,  embioed ;  from  Sana  i  used  hj  heralds  for  uilh- 
b.  tntangiaiUt.  vM,  a.g.  a  dragon  torn  wings. 

Sangl^,  (Ii-) :  laemB  to  hare  been  Sans  nombrs  i  withont  an;  deS- 
Dsed  ol  a  hone,  ^.,  with  a         niia  unmbar.    See  Stmt. 

•eintnre  round  the  body.  Sapin,  (tr.) :  Fir.trtt.     See  imder 

Sangirer.    Sea  Boor.  Piiu. 
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Sagittwriiti^  or  a  Cmtmir^  is  composed  of  half  man  and  half 
hone,  the  former  holding  an  arrow  upon  a  hended  bow.  It 
is  one  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  ugns,  and  King  Stephen  is  said 
to  have  assumed  it,  because  the  sun  was  in  that  sign  when 
he  ascended  the  throne. 

Gules,  the  bodies  of  three  lions  passsnt  to  the  neck,  with  man's  heads 
or  [otherwise  sagittarii] — ^Fictitaous  anns  ascribed  to  King  Szsfhbh. 

Gules,  a  Sagittarius  argent,  his  bow  and  shaft  sable — Blots. 

A  Sagittarius  in  fall  speed  proper,  shooting  with  a  bow  or  and  arrow 
argent — Crest  of  Acudsict  or  ths  Musbs,  London. 

Saw :  this  device  is  rare ;  an  example  of  a  framed  saw  has 
already  been  noted  as  borne  by  the  com- 
pany of  FAincAX£BS.  (See  jphn.)  One  also 
occurs  in  the  crest  of  Hamilton.  A  hand- 
saw is  blazoned  on  one  coat  of  arms,  and 
a  crooked  mw  is  sometimes  so  blazoned 
on  another. 

Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  an  oak-tree  fmoted 
proper,  cut  through  the  main  stem  by  a  frame- 
saw proper,  the  frame  or — Crest  of  HiLioLTOM, 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules  between 
in  chief  two  escallops  of  the  last,  and  in  base  a  handsaw  palewise  asure 
handle  or — Sawbbs,  Scotland. 

Or,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counterflory  with  fleur-de-lis  sable 
a  lion  rampant  of  the  second,  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a  crooked  saw 
proper  [otherwise  a  sabre] — Mac  Causland,  Strabane,  Ireland. 

Sceptre :  this  ensign  of  royal  authority  is  but  seldom  borne 

singly.     It  is  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  a 

8 wordy  the  two  placed  Mltir&wue^  or  held  in  the  band  of 

some  king  or  saint.     (See  example  in  the  insignia  of 

the  Town  of  Bsawicz  under  King;  and  in  those  of 

the  See  of  LnrcoLir  under  Nimbw,) 

Azure,  a  sceptre  In  bend  between  two  crowns  or ;  a  chief  of 
the  last — ^Foz. 
Vert,  a  sceptre  surmounted  of  another  in  saltire  or — ^Pbbsb. 
Azure,  three  sceptres  in  bend  or — Pobtbba,  Barnstaple. 
Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  or  for  Montgomery;  quartering  in  Sotptn. 


IlAinxffov. 
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fleeond  and  third  galas  three  aimtiletB  or  gemmed  urare  for  EgUnton ; 
all  within  a  bordnre  gold  charged  with  a  doable  tressore  fiory  coimter- 
flory  gales ;  on  a  sorcoat  [i.e.  esoatoheon  over  all]  of  the  last  a  sword 
and  sceptre  saltireways  proper — ^Montoombbt,  Earl  of  Moont  Alexander. 

Scissors,  as  used  by  tailors^  aie  borne  by  one  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  ihsar»t  (fr,  forc0\  will  be  found  noted  under  Weavers^ 
implements. 

Azare,  a  pair  of  scissors  expanded  in  saltire,  their 
pcnnts  in  chief  or — Company  of  Taxlobs,  Edinborgh. 

Scoop:  this  singular  device  is  a  part  of  the 

arms  of  Scopham,  of  Scopham,  Lincolnshire.    Being 

sometimes  obscurely  drawn  they  have  occasioned 

an  extraordinary  Uason,   namely,  a  Jew's  harp, 

(See  under  Harp,) 

Argent,  a  scoop  sable,  with  water  therein  wavy  porpore, 
between  fonr  leaves  in  saltire  of  the  second — Scopham,  co. 
Lincoln. 

Scorpion:  this  is  generally  borne  erect,  and  represented 
as  in  the  margin.  When  it  is  borne  with  the  head  downwards 
it  is  described  as  reyersed. 

Argent,  a  f esse  between  three  scorpions  erect  sable 
— CoLB,  Somersetshire. 

Azgent,  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  scorpions 
reversed  sable — Golb,  Branoepeth,  Durham. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  scorpions  re- 
versed gales — CoLX,  eo.  Devon ;  and  Walden,  Essex. 

Argent,  a  bend  of  five  lozengiss  conjoined  asare 
between  two  cotises  vert,  and  as  many  scorpions 
sable— O'SiHAV,  Lreland ;  Harl.  MS.  4089,  fo.  235. 

Scourge:  scourges  with  three  lashes  to  each,  which  occur 
in  the  insignia  of  Croyland  Abbey,  (see  under  Ehife),  are  re- 
ferred to  as  iS^.  Guthlae^s  ieotir^ei. 


Booopw 
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Sapphire.    See  Asutre, 
Saracen's  head.    See  Head. 
SaroeWedt  OK  SareeUy,  SeeCfVM, 

§  6,  §  82,  and  §  24 :  also  Bscer- 

ceUL 
Sardonyx.    See  Sanffvim, 


Saturn.    See  SaJbU. 
Sauterelles,  (fr.):  ffrauhopptn, 
Sautoir,  (fr.).    See  SaUire, 
Savage.    See  Ifoii. 
Saviour.    See  the  Biassed  Virgin 
Mary;  also  Crue^/Ut. 


oSeH  SCOTLAND — 8KA.-aOLL. 

Scotland,   Tmignia  of:   the  heraldic  imigiiia  of  thia  an- 
cient kingdom    are   mythically   nid  to  have 
been  aseuined  by  Fsitaus  I.,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  reigned  from  i.n.  403  to  419,  vix. 

Or,  a  lion  lampant  gulaa — Sooili>d. 
The  lion  first  appears  distinctly  npon  the  seal 
of  Alexander  II.,  1214-49,  hnt  whence  derived, 
or  whether  then  fint  aaiumed,  it  is  impomible 
to  say.  Afterwards  the  Lion  was  nuTounded 
by  a  double  tresaure. 

The  parUament  of  James  III.  in  1471,  "  ordanit  that  in  tyme 
to  cum  tbar  mid  be  na  double  trezor  about  his  annye,  bot  that 
he  suld  ber  hale  annys  of  the  lyoun,  without  ony  mnr."     Not- 
withstanding this  enaotmc nt,  the  double  tressnre  is  still  a  pro- ' 
minent  part  of  the  arms  of  Scotland. 

The  arms  are  now  blazoned  as 
follows : — 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  doable 
treraiite,  floiy  aoonterflory  galea. 

The  Cral  [Dpon  an  imperial  orown 
proper].  A  lion  njant  aJhonU  gules, 
imperiallj  crowned  or,  holding  in  hia 
dexter  paw  a  soeptie,  and  in  his  mnistei 
a  iKord  [both  proper]. 

Svpportert,  Two  nnicx>rttE  argent, 
gorged  with  a  royal  coronet  and 
chained  or. 

The  double  tressure  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Bordurt  of  Swt-  CrtrtetBuUiBd. 

Sea-Gull,  (lat.  Urvi)  ■.  to  the  family  of  GuHU  {laritlai)  belong 
the  ua-gvli*  and  Mo-mmei,  as  well  as  the  Unu,  all  of  which  ar« 
found  in  coats  of  arms.     Probably  the  general  term  ua-foiot, 

Saxon.     Bee  Head.  to  which  the  aaUais  of  a  dttr 

Scales,     Bee  Balaneet.  are  attached.    Sea  Aitirtt. 

Scallop.     See  Eieallop.  Scarpa,  or  Eiearpt :   a  dimina- 

Soalpi  the  portion  ol  the  aknll  tive  ol  tba  bend  «M(tiir,  q.T. 
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fHi4  the  name  tea-pewtt  (peEhBiMi  ^ma  to  ik»  ifoH  from  its 
manner  of  flight),  both  of  which  occur,  should  be  referred  to 
the  common  iea^gvlh 

Azure,  three  sea-gollB  argent — ^Dayid  Llwcb. 

Gnles,  a  fesse  wa^y  aigent  between  three  sea-galls  proper ;  a  crescent 
for  difference — MediiAhd,  Lannceston,  oo.  Cornwall;  granted  17  May, 
1730. 

Gales,  three  sea-mews  argent  beaked  and  legged  or— Mxwt,  oo.  DeTon. 

Azare,  three  mews  argent  beaked  and  membered  gales — ^Ashb. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  ermine  between  six  sea-mew's 
heads  erased  argent — Spavon,  Wormleighton, 
eo.  Warwick. 

Gales,  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  sea- 
mews  argent— Stbb,  Isham,  oo.  Northampton ; 
granted  1614. 

Gales,  a  fesse  between  three  tern-fowls 
argent — ^Ysbls. 

Or,  a  fesse  dancetty  ermine,  in  chief  a  sea- 
pewit  Tert  beaked  and  legged  gales — Quablbb, 
CO.  Northampton. 

Galea,  a  chevron  between  three  sea-pewits  a^ent — Satkb,  Pzeston, 
00.  Dnrham. 

Bable,  a  chevron  between  three  sea-fowl  close  argent — Sbatowli. 

Sea-horse :  this  monstrosity  is  in  heraldic  drawing  repre* 
sented  by  the  upper  part,  i.e.  head  and  fore-legs  of  a  horse 
joined  to  the  tail  of  a  fish,  which  is  twisted 
back^  as  shewn  in  the  illustration;  at  the  same 
time  when  correctly  drawn  the  legn  terminate  in 
slightly  webbed  feet  instead  of  in  hoofs.  Further 
a  scalloped  fin  is  substituted  for  the  mane,  and 
is  continued  down  the  back.  Besides  appearing 
as  supporters  to  the  insignia  of  the  towns  of 
Cambridge  and  of  Ipswich,  sea-horses  appear  in 
the  following  coats  of  arms. 


Spkmcbb. 


SoarhorM. 


Scimetar.    See  Sahre. 
Scrip,  Palmer^ 9,   See  Pilgrim' i, 
Scrogs.    See  under  Tree, 
Soroll.    See  Eteroll, 


Scutcheon.    See  E$euteheon. 
Scythe.    See  SiekU, 
Sea,  The,   Bee  Ocean;  alsoezam- 
pies  under  SMpi,  &o» 
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SBA-HORBS. 


Argent,  ia  a  bm  Teii  a  Bea-hona  iMniDg  rampant  proper — ^Eoktobd, 
Sootland. 

Azure,  a  eheTron  between  three  eea-horBes 
TucKXB,  of  Milton,  Kent. 

Barry  wavy  argent  and  aznre;  on  a  chevron 
orenelly  or,  between  three  sea-horses  silver,  finned 
and  ungnled  of  the  third,  seven  gonttes-de-poiz — 
TucxxB,  CO.  Devon. 

Aznre,  four  bars  argent  between  three  eea*horsee 
or ;  over  all  on  a  chevron  erenelly  of  the  last  liva 
gonttes-de-poix — ^Tookbb. 

Per  pale  or  and  aznre ;  on  the  dexter  compart-  Tvgku. 

ment  a  tower  gnles,  and  on  the  sinister  on  a  monnt  vert  a  sea-horse 
argent,  mane,  fins,  and  tail  of  the  first ;  on  a  chief  gold  three  mnllete 
of  the  second — Gabriox,  Middlesex. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  between  three  sea-horses   sable  a 
crosslet  fltohy  between  two  trefoils  slipped  of  the 
first— NoBz«N,  Kent. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  aznre;  snrtont  three 
sea-horses  naiant  or — William  Glxmn,  Bp.  of  Ban- 
gor, 1655-^8. 

Ohequy  argent  and  gales,  a  lion  rampant  gard- 
ant  or;  on  a  chief  of  augmentation  wavy  azure 
a  sea-horse  naiant  proper  between  two  Eastern 
coronets  or,  and  above  the  word  "Havannah" — 
Pococx,  00.  Durham,  Bart  Oltkh. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  iea-lian  (or  as  it  ib  sometimes  called 
from  the  French  lion  pou9im\  in  which  the  upper 
part  is  that  of  a  lion,  the  lower  that  of  the  body 
and  tail  of  a  fish.  The  mane  is  sometimes  also 
represented  crested  or  escalloped.  Besides  occur* 
ring  as  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Yiscouat 
Falmouth,  it  appears  in  the  foUowing  ooats  of 
arms. 

Argent,  a  sea-lion  coudhant  azure,  crowned,  armed  and 
langued  gules — Silvxstbb. 


Set-UoB. 


Sea^ylet.    See  Cormorant, 
Sea-bear.    Bee  Bear, 
Sea-calf.    Bee  Seal, 
Sea-lion,  ^.    See  8ea-hon$, 


Sea-pewit,  Sea-mew,  Sea-fowt, 

Ao,    Bee  Sea-gtUL 
Sea-pye.    See  Lapwing, 
Seals :  attached  to  a  hooh^  q.v. 
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Azme,  a  bridge  ol  three  arohes  embattled  at  top  in  feeie  argent, 
masoned  sable,  between  three  Bea-lions  passant  or— Bbidosm,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  1764. 

Or,  on  a  bend  wavy  between  two  sea-lions  sable  three  bndk's  heads 
eaboehed  argent— Sur  Robert  Hablakd,  Bart.,  Orwell  Park,  Suffolk. 
[A  sea-lion  supporting  an  anchor,  orest  of  the  same.] 

The  iea-dragon  is  also  to  be  classed  amongst  monstrositieB, 

though  it  has  been  suggested  it  is  intended  for  the  eonger-esl, 

and  thus  the  heads  in  the  insignia  of  King's  Ltnit  have  been 

blazoned  ^irag<m^9  hiocUJ*     Again,  when  the  term  occurs  in 

the  blazon  of  the  orest  of  Sir  Jacob  Osbbabd,  Bart.,  1662,  it 

is  said  to  be  a  wyvem. 

Per  cherron  gnles  and  or ;  three  sea-dragons  dacally  orowned  oounter- 
bhanged — ^Easton,  oo.  Deron. 

The  9ea^g  is  still  more  uncertain.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  device  is  intended  for  a  crocodile,  but  this  results  only 
from  bad  drawing.  With  better  reason  it  is  suggested  to  'be 
a  faaciful  representation  of  the  otter :  but  like  all  monstrosities 
the  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  imagination  of  the  draughts- 
man rather  than  in  the  realm  of  nature.  It  is  drawn  like  a  talbot, 
with  the  whole  body  scaled,  and  the  tail  of  a  beaver.  The  feet 
are  webbed  and  the  back  scalloped  like  that  of  a  sea-horse. 

Argent,  three  demi  sea-dogs  passant  in  pale  sable — Jbssb. 

Per  fesse  nebnly  . .  .  and  . . .  three  sea-dogs  passant  connterohanged — 
Habbib,  Cornwall. 

[Baron  Stoubton  has  two  snoh  animals,  sable,  sealed  or,  for  his 
Bupporteis.] 

Th.e  iethwolfilBo  belongs  to  the  same  category,  and  this  has 
been  supposed  only  to  be  the  teal. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three  marine  wolves  (or 
sea-dogs)  naiant  sable  finned,  ventred,  and  dented  of  the  first,  langued 
of  the  seoond^FBNNOB,  Sussex ;  granted  10  November,  1557. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  French  treat  several  land  animals 
in  this  manner  by  adding  the  tails  of  fish  to  them,  and  they 
have  a  special  term  to  signify  the  same,  viz.  marinS. 

Seax.    See  Sabre.  Seeded  :  a  word  chiefly  used  with 

Sedant,  or  Segeant,  Lq.  S^arU.  relation  to  the  heraldic  rose,  <&o. 
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8BA-UBCHIN — 8RAL. 


Sea-urchin:  the  figure  repTesentiiig  the  commonest  ex- 
isting species  of  the  EchinidsB  on  our  own  sea-shore  seems 
to  have  found  a  place  amongst  heraldic  devices,  though  when 
blazoned  from  bad  drawing  the  figure  may 
often  be  described  as  a  Sedg^hog^  (^•'^•)>  ^^ 
even  a  Porcupine. 

Azure,  three  sea-orohins  erect  argent  [Otherwise 
Gnles,  three  sea-nrohins  in  pale  argent] — Ax- 
BTiirroN. 

Azure,  three  urchins  passant  in  pale  or — 
Wood. 

Seaweed:  the  la/D9r  occurs  in  the  in-  AMTAwroir. 
signia  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  (in  allusion  to  the  name).  The 
same  arms  were  borne  also  as  an  augmentation  by  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  created  Earl  in  1796.  In  a  French  example 
feuiUe  de  vaireeh^  i.e.  of  wrack,  has  been  observed  in  one  blazon. 

Argent,  a  [lever  or]  cormorant  sable  beaked  and  legged  gules,  holding 
in  the  beak  a  branch  of  seaweed  called  layer  inverted  vert  [originaUy  the 
eagle  of  8.  John  holding  a  penner  and  mkhom] — City  of  Litbrpool. 

D'argent,  a  une  feaille  de  yareoh  de  gaeoles  accosts  de  deax  crois 
sants  d'azure — ^Bxuabd,  Kormandie. 

Seal :  this  marine  mammal  has  been  adopted 
in  some  few  coats  of  arms.  It  seems  to  have  been 
fancifully  called  by  some  heraldic  writers  the  eeO' 
ealf^  and  %ea-wolf;  possibly,  too,  by  the  iea-hear 
is  meant  the  teal  (see  under  Bear),  The  whole 
animal,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  repre-  Beii»ip»w. 
sented ;  only  the  pawe  and  the  head,  and  then  but  rarely. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  seal's  paws 
erased  and  erect  sable — Town  of  Tabmouth,  Nor- 
folk. 

Or,  a  seal's  foot  erect   and  erased  proper — 

BSBraOBUBOH. 

Azure,  a  ducal  coronet  or  between  three  seal's 
heads  erased  argent — Buhman,  Stratford,  eo.  War- 
wick. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  seal's  heads 
bendwise  conped  sable — ^Lxt,  oo.  Wilts,  Barony, 
1625 ;  also  Let,  oo.  Devon. 


LordLxT. 
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Sejant,  (fr.  assii) :  this  term  when  applied  to  beasts  sig- 
nifies that  they  are  in  a  sitting  position;  bnt  the  position  of 
a  iquirrel  sejant  differs  from  most  others,  from  having  the  fore 
paws  raised.  A  lion  thus  borne  would  be 
iejant  rampant. 

Argent,  thxee  oonies  sejant — Stbods,  oo.  Som- 
erset, 1716. 

Argent,  a  dhevron  between  three  spaniels  sejant 
goles — ^HoHLmo. 

Sable,  a  oherron  sable  between  three   lions 
sejant  gardant  azure— Ltons. 

Or,  a  bear  rampant  sejant  sable — ^Bbbnbk. 

Ghiles,  a  lion  sejant  on  a  ohair,  and  holding  in  Btbodx. 

the  paws  a  battle-axe  or— Fictitioos  arms  assigned  to  AiiBxixi>kb  the  Qreat. 

S^ant  affiranti  is  applicable  to  a  lion  borne  in  fall  aspect. 
See  the  crest  of  Scotland, 

Sem6y  (fr.),  sometimes  written  »$my :  means  that  the  field 
is  sown  or  strewed  oyer  with  several  of  the  charges  named, 
drawn  small  and  without  any  reference  to  the  number.  Yarious 
synonyms  are  used  by  heraldic  writers.  In  a  roll  temp. 
Hbit.  III.,  paudri  is  most  frequently  used,  meaning  precisely 
the  same;  in  another  roll  plein  de  is  found.  More  modem 
writers  used  such  terms  as  atp&rsed,  repUnished  tpith,  and  two 
old  French  terms  a/verlye  B,nd  yerattte  are  also  given  in  glossaries.- 
Some  writers  use  tam  nomhre,  and  a  very  fanciful  distinction 
has  been  made  between  this  and  9em4,  namely,  that  when  all 
the  charges  are  drawn  entire  tans  namhre  should  be  used,  but 
if  the  outline  of  the  field  or  any  ordinary  cuts  any  of  the 
charges  that  then  iemS  should  be  used.  In  the  case  of  tem^  of 
erottletSy  hilletSy  bezants^  the  special  terras  crtuily,  hUUtty^  and 
hetanty,  already  noted  in  their  proper  places,  are  preferable. 
Flaty,  hurty,  and  tortoilyy  are  not  so.  The  term  is  somewhat 
awkwardly  applied  to  Chequy  in  the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  as  given  in  Wharton's  '  Anglia  Sacra,* 

Segreanti  applied  ^7  most  wri-  being  expanded.  Applied  also 
tars  to  the  ffriffln  instead  of  ram'  to  the  Leopard  in  arms  of  Hbtb- 
pant.     It  indndes  the  wings         jooimld. 
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8KM£ — BSNORSSN. 


Sr  John  de  Bretaigne,  porte  esohekere  d*or  et  d^asnr,  oa  le  oantell 
d'ermyne  on  le  bordnre  de  golez  poudre  on  lepars  d'or— Boll,  temp. 
HsN.  IIL 

Per  feese  gnlea  and  sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent  aemy  of  eroaaei 
eroslet  of  the  first— Lonaa,  co.  York. 

Gales,  semj  of  nails  argent,  three  stems  of  a  flower  Tert — ^Abhbt. 

Azure,  semy-de-lis  and  a  lion  rampant  argent — Holland. 

Gules,  semy-de-lis  or,  a  lion  rampant  and  a  canton  ermine— Kabis, 
Suffolk. 

Or,  semy  of  hearts  and  in  chief  a  lion  rampant  gardant  amze — 

GOTBSS. 

Or,  on  a  ohevron  gules,  within  a  bordure  asure  sem^e  of  mitres 
[better,   charged  with  eight  or  more  mitres]  ofc 
the  first— Edmund  BTinoBO,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  1895 
— U19. 

Ghequy  argent,  sem^e  of  torteauz,  and  azure 
sem^  of  fleur-de-lys  or — Louis  de  Luzxicboxtbo, 
Bp.  of  Ely,  1488-43,  [and  Archbishop  of  Bouen, 
1448-66]. 

Le  Bbt  db  Fbaunoi,  de  asur  poudre  a  flurette 
de  or— Boll,  temp.  Hxn.  III. 

Bauf  le  FiTz  Nicolx,  de  goules,  ung  quintefueil  de 
or ;  le  champ  pleyn  des  esoallopes  d*argent — Ibid. 

Or,  the  field  replenished  with  estoiles  azure,  a  lion  rampant  gules — 
Gallthalt. 

Sengreen  is  a  name  for  the  plant  called  house-leak  (the 
Boxifraga  nwalu  of  Linneeus):  it  ocean  only  in  the  rery  ex- 
traordinary arms  of  one  of  the  founders  of  a  ooUege  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  illustration  here  given  is  from 
the  college  book-plate,  with  the  words 
of  the  grant  as  printed,  by  Gibbon. 

<*  Gold  semied  with  flowers  gentil,  a  sengreen 
in  chief  over  the  heads  of  two  whole  serpents 
in  pale,  their  tails  knit  together  (all  in  proper 
colour)  resting  upon  a  square  marble-stone  vert, 
between  these  a  book  sable  gamisht  gules  buckled 
gold*' — Dr.  John  Eatb  [co-founder  with  Gon- 
viLLE  of  GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
temp.  Queen  Mary]. 


Ds  LxrzvMsouae. 


Katm. 


Sal  16,  (fr.) :  of  a  horse  with  a  sad-      Senestre  par,  (fr.) :  having  an* 
die  on,  other  charge  on  the  left  hand. 


ssKfvtn. 
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Erect. 


Serpent:  the  serpent  or  snake,  for  they  are  in  heraldry 
aosolutely  synonymous,  (fr.  ierp&nt),  is  found 
in  the  ancient  rolls  nnder  the  name  of  big ;  the 
word  survives  in  the  Italian  hiscta^  or  cobra  of 
Milan.  The  reptile  occurs  rather  frequently 
in  coats  of  arms,  and  its  position  should  be  de- 
scribed. As  seen  in  the  case  of  the  arms  of  Caius 
above,  it  may  be  represented  erect.  It  may  also 
be  drawn  gliding  or  fessways. 

It  may  be  involved  or  encircled  (both  terms 
meaning  the  same),  as  shewn  in  the  margin, 
in  which   position  it  occurs  in   the  arms    of 
Whitby  Abbey.     The  device  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  fossil  Ammonites,  found 
in  the  lias  clay  there,   and  which  were 
at  first  supposed    to   be  petrified  snakes. 
When  involved,   the  French  heralds  seem 
to  use  the  word  guivre  for  snake. 

Le  Goimte  de  Trbbsteyn,  dor  a  on  byse  de 
gonles — Boll,  temp.  Hen.  III. 

Monsire  William  Malbis,  d'argent  a  nne  oheveron  de  gules  a  trois  testes 
de  bys  rases  gules — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

Argent,  a  ohevxon  gules  between  three  serpents  erect  proper — Cottbb, 
Bart.  1763. 

Argent,  two  serpents  erect  endorsed — Lonosrabs. 

Or,  three  serpents  erect  wavy  sable — Codlew,  or  Cudlbw. 

Argent,  three  serpents  gliding  in  pale  azure — Ducat. 

Argent,  two  bars  gules;  over  all  as  many  serpents  erect,  respecting 
each  other,  vert — ^Befuoe. 

Argent,  a  serpent  involved  vert — O'Dboke,  Ireland.  [Another  family, 
three  snakes  involved  vert.  ] 

Argent,  three  serpents  volated — ^Dioon,  or  Tbooone,  Ireland. 

Azure,  three  serpents  encircled  or ;  two  and  two — ^Whitbt  Abbey. 

D'argent  &  la  guivre  d'azur,  tortillante  en  pal,  [generally  blazoned 
'  couronn^  d'or,']  *  englootissante  un  enfant '  issante  de  gueoles — ^Duch^ 
de  Milan. 

Senestroch^re,  (fr.):  a  sinister  Sepurture:  a  term  applied  to  the 
arm  represented  starting  from  t9<n^«ofbirds,q.v.;  synonymous 
the  dexter  side  of  the  shield.  with  endoned, 

M  m 


InrolTed. 
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8>RPniT. 


Nowed. 


Nowvd  rererMd. 


Snakes  are  also  represented  nowed^  (<!-▼•)»  ^  twisted  in  a 
knot.  In  the  crest  of  CATEimisH  the 
reptile  is  represented  as  in  the  margin* 
and  theoretical  heralds  contend  that  if 
represented  as  in  the  lowest  of  the  two 
figures  it  would  be  nowed  reversed. 
Also,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are  com- 
plications of  the  nowed  position. 

One  or  two  other  varieties  are  given, 
but  heraldic  writers  such  as  Holme 
devote  several  pages  to  imaginary  positions  of  serpents,  and 
fanciful  terms  to  fit  them,  none  of  which,  however,  are  found 
to  occur  in  any  coats  of  arms.  They  are  sometimes  represented 
with  tails  in  their  mouths ;  at  others  round  a  pillar,  or  round 
necks  of  children.     (See  arms  of  Yavghak  under  Enveloped,) 

See  also  Adder,  from  which  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
distinguiBh  the  charge  in  heraldic  drawing. 

Argent,  two  serpents  nowed  and  linked  together  in  pale  between 
two  stars  galea — ^Abwell,  Scotland. 

Gnles,  three  snakes  nowed  in  triangle  ar- 
gent— ^Edmowazn  ap  BBAnwBN,  Merionethshire. 

Gules,  three  snakes  nowed  in  triangle  ar* 
gent,  wiiUn  a  bordore  engrailed  or— Liwis, 
Warwickshire. 

Vert,  a  serpent  bowed  emhowed  debmised, 
the  head  erect,  the  tail  torqaed  or — ^Bloobs. 

Aanre,  three  serpents,  each  endroled,  their 
tails  in  their  months  argent  [in  French  blazon, 
'D*aznr,  a  trois  serpents  d'argent  arrondis  se 
mordant  la  queue,  posto  2  et  1 ']— Da  Lauson, 
Poitou. 

Azore,  a  bend  or  in  chief  three  boy's  heads  eonped  at  the  shoulders 
argent,  each  enwrapped  about  the  neck  with  a  snake  proper;  in 
base  as  many  griffin's  heads  erased  of  the  third— Madock,  oo.  Gloa- 

cester. 
Gules,  a  stellion  [?]  serpent  proper— Bum. 


SDMOWAIir  AF  BkAD' 


Serrated  i  haying  a  saw-like  edge.      Seraph.    See  Head, 
e.g.  of  a  iiekU  bhde.  Seaant :  i.q.  leeaiU, 


SEX-FOIL — SHAKE-FOSS. 
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Sex-foil :  the  term  iw-foU  is  found  in  one  or  two  old  rolls 
of  anns,  and  seems  to  be  used  for  what  are  elsewhere  blazoned 
as  TOiei:  but  though  the^t;0-/o»7  or  dnque-foil  is  very  common, 
it  has  not  been  observed  in  modem  coats.     See  also  NarcisiUi, 

Simon  de  Ybbb,  de  goules  trois  sixfaeiUes  d'ennyn— Boll,  temp. 
Hbh.  HL 

Monsiie  de  PisBPouirT,  port  d*argent,  a  nne  lyon  de  sable  rampant  et 
nne  urle  de  seyfoils  [often  drawn  as  cinqnefoUs]  gnles — ^BoU,  temp. 
£]>.in. 

Sire  Johan  Dabcy  de  argent,  a  on  esonohon  de  sable,  od  les  rosettes 
[otherwise  blazoned  sistefoils]  de  gonles  assis  en  la  maniere  de  bordore 
—Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Argent,  ten  six-foils  [intended  for  roses]  goles,  four,  three,  two,  and 
one-— Joan  Bosslkb,  Boll,  temp.  En.  I. 

Sable,  three  aizfoils  within  a  bordore  engrailed  or — ^Walter  de  Wio* 
TOHa— [From  the  coloured  roll  in  possession  of  Society  of  Antiquaries]. 

Angemmet,  (fr.  from  lat.  ingemma),  are  described  as  a  series 
of  round  ornaments  drawn  like  quatrefoils,  but  with  six  leayes, 
and  seem  to  be  confined  to  French  heraldry. 

Be  gaenles,  A  nn  ^nsson  d'argent  A  la  bordure  d*angemmes  d'or — 
Tanoabului. 

Shake-fork:  this  is  a  bearing  resembling  a  pall  couped 
and  pointed,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Scotch  families, 
and  chiefly  to  those  of  CmomraHAX,  who 
bear  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  in  one 
instance  blazoned  a  Palefurehi, 

Argent,  a  shake-fork  sable — Cuhhinohax. 
Argent,  a  pale  fnrch6  between  two  ootises 

sable— OUNMINGHAIC. 

Argent,  a  shake-fork  saUe  charged  with  a 
oinqnefoil  of  the  first— Cunningham,  Glengar- 
nock. 

Argent,  a  rose  yert  between  three  shake-forks  CuxxmoKiui. 

sable — Smallshaw,  Bolton,  oo.  Lancaster. 

Azure,  on  a  shake-fork  between  two  masdes  in  ehief ,  and  a  boar's  head 
erased  in  base  or,  three  laurel  leayes  vert — Kinlooh,  Scotland. 


Shacklebolt.    See  Fetterlock, 
Shadowed,  (fr.  omlfri  or  traeij. 
Bee  Adumbration. 


Shafferoon.  Oormg^on  ot  Chap- 
eroMMm 


1 

\ 
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Shambrogue,  or  Shamhrtntffh,  is  defined  by  Berry  and 
other  heraldic  writers  as  a  kind  of  ship ;  but  it  is  more  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  boot,  (cf.  Irish  hrogtM  under  hoot), 

Azare,  on  a  bend  or  three  shambrognes  gules — ^Psdb,  Bniy,  Suflfolk. 

Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  three  shambronghs  argent  [otherwise  Or,  on 
a  bend  sable  three  legs  in  armour  oouped  at  the  thigh,  and  erased  at  the 
ankle  proper] — Blaobatx. 

Shark:  this  fish  occurs  in  one  or  two  coats  of  arms,  and 

in  one  or  two  crests :  the  dog-fish  occurs  also  in  the  same  way. 

Asure,  a  shark  or ;  a  chief  of  the  last — ^Vai«liant. 
A  shark  issuing  regardant  swallowing  a  man — Crest  of  family  of 
TxATSs,  Ireland. 
A  shark's  head  regardant  and  swallowing  a  negro— Crest  of  family 

of  MOLTON. 

Argent,  three  dog-fishes  naiant  in  pale  sable — Gbbsb. 
A  demi  dog-fish — Crest  of  family  of  Mxkb,  Dorset. 

Sheep :  although  the  Ram  and  the  Lamh  are  found  frequently 
blazoned  in  British  Heraldry  the  sheep  is  not  found  so.  With 
the  French  heralds  both  mouton  and  hrehu  are  found,  the  former 
used  generally,  the  latter  only  when  it  is  feeding  {paissante). 

D'aznr,  a  trois  moutons  passant  d'argent,  aooom^s  de  sable,  aoool^ 
de  gueules,  et  olarin^s  d'or ;  A  la  bordure  engrdlee  et  guenlee ;  au  chef 
oousu  de  France — ^Boubobs. 

D'azur,  a  une  brebis  d'argent — ^Bbbbist,  Bonrgogne. 

Shieldi  (Anglo-Sax.  Scylb) :  from  the  earliest  times  no  doubt 
the  shield  borne  on  the  arm  to  protect  the  bearer  in  battle 
was  ornamented  with  various  devices,  one  object  of  which  was 
that  the  bearer  should  be  recognised  by  his  friends  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight ;  and  to  the  devices  on  these  shields  there  can  be 
no  question  armorial  bearings  chiefly  owe  their  origin.  The 
fact  that  the  devices  were  afterwards  pourtrayed  on  the  mantlee 
and  on  the  surcoats,  on  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  or  on 
flags  and  pennons,  does  not  militate  against  this  origin,  since 

Shafted,  {fr.fuU):  applied  to  the  Shamrock.    See  Trefoil. 

shaft  of  an  arrow;  also  to  the  Shapournet  a  corruption  of  Cha- 

qnill  of  a  feather;  but  seldom  peronne.  See  also  Point  chafn-^ 

needed.  paine* 
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snch  were  later  developments.  The  crest  on  the  helmet,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  he  considered  in  theory  to  have  as  early  an 
origin  us  the  device  on  the  shield,  hut  throughout  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  device  on  the  shield  which  marked  the  man,  and 
afterwards  his  family,  far  more  than  the  crest. 

From  the  much  more  frequent  occurrence  on  the  earlier  arms 
of  the  simpler  devices,  such  as  the  fesse,  the  hend,  the  eh&vrotif 
&c.,  it  may  reasonably  he  presumed  that  these  had  their  origin 
in  the  structure  of  the  shield  itself,  i.e.  from  the  hars  of  wood, 
or  more  probahly  of  metal,  which  passed  athwart  the  shield 
to  strengthen  it  The  example  so  frequently  referred  to  as 
an  early  device,  namely,  the  esearhoucle,  (q.v.),  is  essentially 
such  as  a  thirteenth. century  armourer  would  adopt  to  strengthen 
woodwork,  and  a  similar  device  is  not  unfrequently  found  on 
doors  of  churches.  It  was  not  originally  deemed  a  charge  hut 
merely  an  ornament,  like  diapering  was.  Cf.  old  fr.  bowlier^ 
and  English  synonym  hucJder. 

Concurrently  with  the  plain  devices  (which  have  in  systematic 
heraldry  received  the  name  of  ordinaries,  see  Synoptical  Table), 
devices  derived  from  the  animal,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  from 
the  vegetahle,  kingdom  were  adopted,  and  since  these  gave  far 
greater  variety  they  tended  to  supplant,  as  well  as  to  supple- 
ment the  others.  The  Lion,  as  the  emblem  of  strength  and 
courage,  was  of  course  the  favourite  device  amongst  animals, 
as  the  EagU  amongst  birds,  and  the  Dolphin  amongst  fishes. 

The  shield,  in  its  practical  sense,  was  pourtrayed  in  sculpture 
and  in  stained  glass  throughout  the  middle  ages  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  device;  and  though  the  outline  was  fire- 
quently  modified — ^particularly  in  later  years — to  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  details  surrounding  it,  the  shield  form, 
ending  in  a  point,  was  nearly  always  retained.    The  various 

Shave.    See  Currier't  shave.  Shears.    See  Weaver^s, 

Shavehook.    See   Plumber*t   in"  Sheaves  of  Arrowt,  Reeds,  Ao. 
ttrumenU.  q.v,   also  of  Com,     See  Wheat 

Shaving^iron  ocoors  in  the  in-         and  Garbe, 

signia  of  the  Companj-  of  Fan-  Sheldrake.    See  Duck, 

KAKBBS.    See  fan.  Shepherd's  Crook.    BeeStaf, 
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modifications  of  the  outline,  as  found  carved  on  monuments, 
or  engrayed  on  brasses,  or  painted  in  glass  of  windows,  or 
outlined  on  the  seals,  &c.,  at  different  periods  is  an  interesting 
study,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  a  glossary.  In  some  cases, 
though  rarely  in  England,  a  circle  is  adopted  on  Seals  instead 
of  a  shield,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  due  to  any- 
thing but  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  since  ecclesiai^tios  and  lay- 
men, warriors,  and  religious  or  municipal  communities,  have 
sometimes  the  shield,  sometimes  the  circle. 

Women  of  all  ranks  (the  sovereign  alone  excepted)  are  now 
supposed  to  bear  their  arms  on  lozenge-shaped  figures  rather 
than  on  shields  (see  Aehtsvementi),  but  formerly  all  ladies  of 
rank  bore  shields  upon  their  seals. 

The  shield  is,  for  convenience  sake,  partitioned  out  into  cer- 
tain divisions,  usually  reckoned  as  nine  in  number,  and  called 
PointSf  q.v. 

Shields  in  some  rare  instances  are  themselves  borne  as  armorial 
bearings,  usually  blazoned  as  Escutcheons,  q.v.  In  one  modem 
case  the  mythical  shield  of  Pallas  is  named,  and  a  plain  shield 
is  the  crest  of  Fortesgub. 

Azure,  on  a  chevron  sable,  a  gamiUet  of  the  first  between  two  pairs 
of  swords  in  saltire  of  the  last,  hilts  and  pommels  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
second,  an  oval  shield  of  the  field  charged  with  a  cross  gules  encircled 
with  a  carved  shield  of  the  third,  between  two  peer's  helmets  proper 
garnished  gold — Company  of  Abmoubebs,  incorporated  temp.  Hen.  VI. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  the  tmnk  of  an  oak  tree  sprouting  out 
two  branches  proper  with  the  Shield  of  Pallas  hsngiT^g  thereon  or, 
fastened  by  a  belt  gules — ^Bobouoh,  oo.  Derby. 

The  target  may  be  reckoned  amongst  shields,  occurring  as 
it  does  in  the  feudal  coat  of  the  Lordship  of  Rothschild.  An 
archery  Target  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted. 

Gules,  a  target  between  three  antique  crowns  or — ^Gbant,  Ballindal- 
loeh,  CO.  Elgin. 


Ship-lantern.    SeeXant^m.  Shoemaker's  Knife.    SeeiTtii/f. 

Shods.   Used  for  the  metal  points  Shovel.    See  Spade. 

of  arrows.    See  under  Paieirw.  Shoveller.     See  Dttek, 

Shoe.    Bee  Boot.  Shrine.    SeeCkurch. 
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Ship,  (tr,  namr$  or  vaiueau) :  tlits  ig  a  veiy  frequent  devioe, 
and  especially  in  the  insignia  of  sea-port  towns  and  of  merchant 
companies.  The  form  yaries  greatly  in  different  examples, 
being  for  the  most  part  copied  from  the  existing  fashion. 
When  ships  are  named  they  should  be  most  scrupulously 
blazoned,  oare  being  especially  taken  to  state  the  number  of 
mattB  and  top-moiU^  whether  there  are  any  ioih  (fr.  vatUa),  and  if 
any,  whether  they  are  furled  or  not.  The  rigging,  too,  it  will 
be  seen  is  often  of  a  different  tincture.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  hulk  of  the  yessel  is  often  named,  and  sometimes  the  9tem, 
Ships  and  Ctutles  are  so  exceedingly  varied  in  form  that  they 
present  greater  difficulties  than  almost  any  other  bearings. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  ship  proper  is  generally  represented 
with  three  masts;  if  with  one  mast  it  is 
perhaps  better  blazoned  as  a  Zymphad  (q-vO> 
(which  may  haye  oars  as  well),  or  a  galUyf 
though  the  latter  may  have  three  masts.         r  yj^j&/itejir  I 

Argent,  a  three-masted  galley,  her  sails  furled    \  ^"^  i^^f 

proper  [otherwise  a  ship  with  three  masts,  sails     \  / 

furled  and  shrouded  proper] — Mbabbs.  \  / 

A  ship  of  three  masts  in  full  sail  on  the  wares  >.    ^ 

of  the  sea ;  the  mainsail  charged  with  a  lion  ram-  ^^ 

pant,  and  the  sail  on  the  foremast  charged  with  a  M iaass. 

eross  of  S.  George ;  on  the  round  top  of  each  mast  are  four  spears  with 
their  barbed  points  upwards — Seal  of  town  of  AiiDBOBOueH,  Buifolk; 
granted  1561. 

Gules,  a  fesse  ermine,  in  base  a  ship  with  three  masts,  sails  furled 
proper — Ceawfubd,  Passell. 

Argent,  in  base  a  lion  passant  gules  and  in  chief  a  three-masted  ship 
sails  set .  . . — O'Lbabib,  Ireland. 

Azure,  semy-de-lis  or,  a  lion  rampant  of  the  last ;  on  a  canton  argent, 
a  ship  in  full  sail  proper — Pools,  oo.  Chester. 

Argent,  on  waves  of  the  first  and  azure  a  three-masted  ship  in  pale 
sailing  to  the  sinister  sable ;  on  a  chief  of  the  third  a  lizard  or — Mao 
Shbblbt. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  or,  a  lion  rampant  gules;  seoond  azure 
a  ship  at  anchor  within  a  royal  tressure  or ;  third  azure,  a  ship  in  f  uU 
sail  or ;  oyer  all  diTlding  the  quarters,  a  cross  engrailed  gules — SiKCLim, 
Key,  Seotland. 

Azure,  in  base  a  sea  with  a  dolphin's  head  appearing  In  the  water 
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all  proper ;  on  the  sea  a  ship  of  three  maste  in  fall  sail  all  or,  the  sail 
and  rigging  argent,  on  each  a  orosa  gales ;  on  the  dexter  chief  point  the 
san  in  splendoor ;  on  the  sinister  chief  point  an  estoile  of  the  third ;  on 
a  chief  of  the  fourth  a  cross  of  the  fifth  charged  with  the  lion  of  Eng- 
land— Company  of  Spanish  Merchants. 

Azare,  on  a  sea  in  hase  proper  a  ship  with  three  masts  in  foil  sail  or, 
between  two  rocks  of  the  second,  all  the  sails,  pennants  and  ensigns 
argent,  each  charged  with  a  cross  golee ;  a  chief  engrailed  of  the  third; 
in  base  a  sea-horse  proper — ^Levant  Company  [Tubxet  Mbeohants]. 

Azure,  three  ships  of  as  many  masts  rigged  and  under  full  sail,  the 
sails,  pennants  and  ensigns  argent,  each  charged  with  a  cross  gules, 
on  a  chief  of  the  second  .  .  .  (see  Pale) — ^East  Indu  Coxpant;  arms 
granted  1600. 

Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  asare ;  oyer  all  a  ship  of  three  maste 
in  full  sail  proper,  sails,  pennants,  and  ensigns  of  the  first  each  charged 
with  a  cross  gules  all  between  three  bezants;  a  chief  or,  on  a  pale 
between  two  roses  gules  seeded  or  barbed  vert  a  lion  passant  gardant 
of  the  fifth — Bussu  Mebchants,  incorporated  1555. 

With  the  French  when  the  maati  are  of  a  different  tincture 
the  term  0quipi  is  used,  and  when  the  sails  are  so,  hdbiUe, 

D*azur,  an  navire  d*or,  equips  et  YoUtf  d'argent,  flottant  ear  des  ondea 
de  mtoe — Hsbail,  Languedoc. 

De  gueules,  an  narire  d'or,  habilU  d'hermine,  voguant  snr  dee  ondes 
an  naturel ;  an  chef  cousa  d'hermine — Yille  de  Nantes. 

The  hull  or  hulk  of  the  vessel  is  sometimes  figured  separately 
on  arms,  and  in  a  few  cases  (the  insignia  of  ^  .,^^mJ 

the  CiwQiTK  Poets  being  the  characteristic  ^^^^'^l!^j 

example),  a  portion  only  of  the  hull  is  shewn.  HmBHV^ 
Often,  too,  the  hulk  is  conjoined  to  some  Demy  Hull, 

other  charge.     The  sails  and  the  masts  are  also  used  separately 
as  devices;  the  former  is  sometimes  drawn  with 
a  portion  of  the  mast,  or  at  least  of  the  yard- 
arm. 

Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  three  hulks  sable; 
on  a  chief  gules  three  lions  passant  gardant  or — 
City  of  Watbbtobd. 

Shruttle.    See  Basket.  Silver.   See  Argent.    The  word  is 

Shuttle.    See  Weaver^ s  Shuttle,  naed  to  avoid  repetition. 
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Per  pale  gnles  and  asiue;  on  the  dexter  three  demi-Iioos  passant 
gardant  iasuing  from  the  centre  and  conjoined  to  so  many  demi-hnlks 
of  ships  on  the  sinister  argent — Cimqus  Pobtb. 

Per  pale  gnles  and  azure,  three  demi-lions  pas- 
sant gardant  in  pale  or ;  joined  to  as  many  demi- 
hnlks  of  ships  argent;  over  all  in  pale  a  crosier 
or — FavMmsHiif  Abbbt. 

Onles,  a  lion  rampant  gardant  or  impaled  with 
aanre,  three  demi-hulks  of  ships  joined  to  the  im- 
paled line  of  the  last — Town  of  Ipbwioh,  Suffolk; 
confirmed  1561  [elsewhere  Per  pale  gules  and  azure        CnravB  Poars. 
a  lion  rampant  or  between  three  stems  of  ships  argent]. 

Oules,  three  pieces  of  masts  conped,  with  the  tops  argent  two  and 
one — Gbomeb. 

Gules  [otherwise  Tert],  three  sails  argent  — Gatbl. 

Argent,  three  sails  of  a  ship  fastened  to  their  yards  gules ^Logayell, 
or  GatbiiL. 

The  term  antique  or  aneient  ship  sometimes  means  the 
Zymphad,  q.v.  When  oars  are  named  (as  in  the  arms  of  Snr- 
ciaie),  though  the  charge  is  called  a  ship,  it  is  meant  probably 
for  a  galley.  A  Spanish  merohant-ship  occurs  in  the  arms  of 
Fatenc  (see  under  Mulberry\  and  the  NoaKs  arh,  borne  by 
the  Company  of  SsiPwiueHTS,  has  been  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place.  The  shamhroyue  (q.vOi  "wliich  writers  refer  to  as  a  ship, 
seems  not  to  be  a  ship  at  all. 

An  antique  vessel  with  one  mast ;  two  men  in  the  yessel,  one  blowing 
a  horn,  and  two  men  lying  on  the  yard  arm — Seal  of  the  Gorporation 
of  Htthb,  Kent. 

Azure,  an  ancient  ship  of  three  masts,  sails  furled  or — ^Wbanohav.      » 

De  gueules,  au  navire  antique  d'argent,  TOguant  sur  des  ondes  de 
mSme ;  an  chef  Bem6  de  France — Yille  de  Pabib.  [The  ship  is  yariooaly 
drawn,  and  the  chief  has  been  several  times  altered.] 

Azure,  a  ship  at  anchor,  her  oars  in  saltire  within  a  donUe  tressuza 
floiy  oounterflory  or — Singlaib  or  St.  Glaib,  Baron  Sinclair. 

Or,  a  galley,  sails  furled  and  oars  in  action  gules,  flags  azure — ^Nobli, 
Ireland. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  azure  between  in  chief  a  bull's  head  couped,  and  In 
base  a  galley  with  oars  erected  saltirewise  sable,  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross 
argent — ^Biohabdsoh,  Scotland. 

Barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  azure ;  over  all  a  fishing  vessel  of  one 
mast  sans  sail  or— £otal  Fishiiio  Gokpant. 
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It  has  been  eaid  ibat  aeyeral  towns  bear  ih^  on  their  in- 
signia. The  following  represents  a  list  of  those  which  have 
been  noticed.  Where  an  asterisk  is  placed  the  statement  is 
deriyed  only  from  the  seal. 

*AiJ>BOBox70H,  Saffolk;  ^Bsaumaxxb;  Bsbwicx,  (North);  *Bidbvobd, 
DeTon;  Bbibtol;  Bttbntxslamd  ;  GAXBBiDaB;  ^Oabdioax;  Dibtxodth, 
Devon;  ^Duhwioh,  Suffolk;  ^Bast  Low,  Cornwall,  *Fowkt,  CSomwall; 
*Habwxob,  Essex  (orast);  Hastimos,  Sussex;  ^Hran,  Kent;  Ipswior, 
Suffolk;  Ltdd,  Kent;  'Ltmihoton,  Hants;  *Mau>on,  Essex  (rev.); 
*Nbwtowk,  Hants;  Pltmoxjth,  Devon;  QusmsniiBT,  Sootland;  Bsk- 
VBSW,  Sootland ;  Sanbwioh,  Kent ;  TaimBDXN,  Kent ;  Tanao,  Cornwall ; 
Watsbtobd,  Ireland;  Wxzvobd,  Ireland;  Wbtkouth,  Dorset;  Wn- 
OHBLSBA,  Snssex ;  *Tabvouth,  Hants. 

Shot:  there  are  one  or  two  names  given  to 
the  kinds  of  shot  used.  The  star  ttone,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  from  its  appearance,  is  figured 
in  the  margin.  Possiblj  the  chain  shot  is  sy- 
nonymous—  called  by  Gxdllim  *a  murdering  stw  stone, 
chain  shot.'     (See  also  FirehaU,) 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent  a  rose  between  two  lions  connterpassant 
of  the  first,  in  base  a  star  stone  proper — George  Hbpbubh. 

Azure,  three  chain  shots  or  [quartered  by  Glivfobd,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland]. 

Or,  two  chain  shots,  one  in  chief  and  the  other  in  base  sable— 
Sombb^. 

An  ancient  form  of  shot  is  represented  in  the  margin,  where 
the  two  ends  are  united  by  a  bar  instead  of 
by  a  chain.     The  ffun  stonss^  though  no  doubt 
called  so  from  their  use  as  projectiles  from 
guns,  are  considered  as  one  of  the  roundhs.  Bar  shot. 

(See  Pellets,) 

Sinister,  (fr.  sinUtre) :   the  left  Sinistra  par,  (fr.) :  signifies  hav- 

hand  side.    As  shields  are  al-  ing  something  on  the  left  or 

ways  supposed  to  be  npon  the  Hniiter  side, 

arm  of  the  bearer,  it  is  hU  left-  Sinopte:    old   French  term  for 

hand  side  which  is  meant ;  con*  vert^  and  now  always  used  hj 

seqnently  the  sinister  is  on  the  French  heralds, 

spectator's  right  hand.  Siren.    See  under  Mermaid, 
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Shrimp:  besides  the  erdh  and  the  hhsUr  we  find  the 
ihrtmp,  which  in  one  or  two  cases  is  blazoned 
prawn.  There  appear  to  be,  however,  only 
one  or  two  families  bearing  the  device.  The 
position,  unless  otherwise  described,  is  dis- 
played Urgiant  harwiie,  the  head  to  the 
dexter. 

Barry  wavy  of  six  ezmine  and  gules,  a  chev- 
ron between  three  shrimps  [otherwise  prawns]  or, 
charged  with  a  rose  of  the  second  barbed  vert 
seeded  gold  between  two  lilies  in  line  with  the 
chevron  slipped  vert — ^William  Attwatsb,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514-21 ; 
granted  1509. 

Gules,  on  three  bars  wavy  or,  as  many  shrimps  of  the  field,  [otherwise 
barry  wavy  of  six  argent  and  gules,  three  shrimps  or] — ^Atsxa. 

Or,  two  bars  wavy  between  three  shrimps  in  pale  gules,  [otherwise 
*  Or,  on  two  bars  gules  as  many  shrimps  naiant  argent '] — ^Atsea. 

Barry  wavy  of  six  or  and  gules,  three  prawns  naiant  of  the  second^ 
Sba  or  Atsba,  Heme,  Kent. 

Sickle,  (fr.  fa%teilU\  or  ordinary  reaping-hooif  is  borne  but 
by  few  families,   and  is  represented  as  in  the 
marg;in. 

Sable,  three  sicldes  interwoven  argent — Siokubhobb, 
00.  Suffolk. 

Yert,  on  a  fesse  between  two  garbs  in  chief  or  and  a 
sickle  in  base  argent,  handled  of  the  second,  an  arrow 
barways  gules  headed  and  flighted  of  the  third  between 
two  eetoiles  azure — ^Dttbebly,  co.  Monmouth;  granted 
1766.  *""•• 

Gnles,  three  reaping-hooks  argent — Sassell  or  Sawsxvele. 

Per  chevron  sable  and  or ;  in  base  a  moorcock  of  the  first  combed  and 
wattled  gules,  in  chief  two  pair  of  reaping-hooks  endorsed  and  entwined, 
the  blades  argent  the  handles  gold — Hockmorb,  Buckyate,  co.  Devon, 

Argent,  three  reaping-hooks,  their  bows  conjoined  in  fesse  [point] 
sable — Tbbmxbb,  co.  Cornwall. 

I>e  goeules,  &  trois  faucilles  d'argent  emmanchtes  d'or,  les  poinies  au 
eoBur  de  I'ecu — ^Mat^bb,  Flandre. 


Skean  or  Skene.    See  Dagger, 
SklfF.    See  Boat. 


Skulls,  human,     SeeBonea;  also 
Heads. 
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Similar  to  the  above  is  the  prumng-hook,  the  only  difference, 
perhaps,  being  that  the  handle  should  be  drawn  somewhat 
longer.  Pruning-hooks  occur  notably  in  the  crests  of  Tat  and 
Nanpant,  the  former  bearing  two,  the  latter  three. 

Gules,  three  pruning-hooka,  blades  argent,  handles  or— CwtCLwra, 
Ilfracombe,  co.  Devon. 

The  Scythe  (fr.  faux)  is  also  frequently  found. 

Argent,  a  neyihe  in  pale,  blade  in  chief,  the 
sned  [or  handle]  in  hend  sinister  sable ;  in  the  fesse 
point  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  last— Sneyd,  co.  Stafford. 

Argent,  a  scythe  sable — Snblson,  oo.  Chester; 
also  Sir  James  Lbs,  co.  Stafford. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  three  scythes  sable 
— AiiOocK,  CO.  Chester. 

Gules,  a  scythe  argent,  handle  in  pale,  blada  in 
chief — BooHXT,  co.  Stafford. 

Per  chevron  sable  and  or,  in  base  a  moorcock  of  8»btd. 

the  first,  in  chief  four  scythes  conjoined  two  and  two  argent,  the  handles 
of  the  second — Huckuobe,  co.  Devon. 

Or,  on  a  chief  gules  three  scythes  erect  argent — SETHiNaTOH. 

D*azur,  &  trois  faux  d*or— FAUQUiiBss,  Bourgogne. 

Scythes  are  also  borne  by  the  families  of  Smblttone,  London; 
MAiMWABnira ;  Eemplby  or  Kbmset,  co.  Salop;  Pkatebs  or  Pbaebb, 
CO.  Chester;  Pabtbxdoe,  co.  Stafford;  Bidlbb,  oo.  Gloucester. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  blades  of  the  sickle  and  scythe 
(fr.  rangier)  are  sometimes  borne  without  handles. 

Gules,  two  scythe  blades,  the  edges  inward  and  points  upward  in  sal* 
tire,  the  dexter  surmounted  of  the  sinister  argent— Yam  Mildbbt,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  1819;  Durham,  1826-36. 

Argent,  the  upper  half  of  a  sickle  blade  serrated  on  the  inner  [dexter] 
edge  erect  sable — Zakbsly. 

De  gueules,  ft  trois  rangiers  d'argent — Sobnt  dbs  Gbeslbts,  Cham* 
pagne. 


Slea,  or  Slay.    Weaver'$,  q.v. 

Sleeve.    See  Maunch, 

Slip.    See  Tree. 

Slipped,  (fr.  tige):  (1)  applied  to 
the  staUcs  of  trefoils,  and  of 
leaves,  sprigs  of  trees,  &o.,  im- 


plying that  they  are  as  it  weva 
torn  off ,  not  couped.  See  Trefoil. 
(2)  Applied  to  flowers  when  thegr 
have  stalks  and  leaves  to  denote 
the  tincture.  See  Rose. 
Slippers.    See  Weaver**  Sj^indUm 
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Side :  a  portion  of  the  fihield,  not  more  than  one  aizth 
of  its  hreadthy  cut  off  hj  a  perpendi-  ^^ 
cnlar  line.  Theoretically  it  may  he  dexter 
or  sinister ;  hut  it  seems  not  to  he  adopted 
hy  any  English  family,  though  it  appears 
in  the  arms  of  a  German  family  resident 
here.  In  one  MS.,  too,  a  quartering  hear- 
ing a  side  is  introduced  into  the  arms  of 
Bp.  Edward  Fox. 

Argent,  on  a  meant  Tart,  three  pine-trees 
proper,  a  side  dexter  or — Gbotb,  Kent. 

Argent,  on  a  hend  sable,  three  dolphins  embowed  bendwise  naiant  or 
— ^Edward  Fox,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1535-8.  Quartering,  argent,  a  plain 
inescntcheon  and  a  side  dexter  indented  sable — Cotton  MS.,  Tiberins 
D.  10,  foL  865. 

Silk:  in  the  insignia  of  the  Silx-thkowebs'  GoicPAirry  in 
London,  occurs  the  only  reference  to  this 
product.  Of  the  three  hanks  or  bundles 
of  silk,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  central 
one  is  drawn  differently  from  the  others. 
In  the  chief  is  a  representation  of  the 
silk-throwers'  miU, 

Argent,  three  bundles  or  hanks  of  silk  in  fesse 
sable ;  on  a  chief  azure  a  silk- thrower's  mill  or 
— Company  of  Silx-tbbowsbs,  London ;  incor- 
porated 1630. 

SilJcworm^y :  this  occurs  hut  in  one  coat  of  arms. 

Per  cheyron  argent  and  yert ;  in  chief  three  silkworm-flies  paleways 
en  arriere  in  fesse ;  in  base  a  mulberry  branch ;  all  eounterohanged — 
Bassako,  Lichfield,  co.  Stafford. 

Silphium  :  this  plant  occurs  hut  in  one  coat  of  arms,  and 
that  a  singular  one.  The  flower  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
chrysanthemum. 

Vert,  a  chevron  gules  between  two  oouplecloses  erminois  [rie]  and  three 
Turk's  beads  couped  proper  turbaned  or ;  on  a  chief  argent  a  silphium 
plant  proper  issuant  from  a  mount  yert  inscribed  with  the  letters  KTPA 
gold— Admiral  Smyth. 


Compuif  of  SiLx- 
TB&owxas. 
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Sling:  tlie  ancient  means  for  hurling  missilea  againafe  the 
enemy  (called  also  a  iw^e)  occurs  in  one 
or  two  coats  of  arms,  though  not  in  any 
ancient  ones,  so  far  as  has  been  observed. 
The  iUn^y  or  itaff-iling^  is  represoDted  as 
in  the  margin. 

The  9WMp  (more  correctly  spelt  9W^)  is 
used  as  if  synonymous.  It  is,  however,  the 
same  as  the  haUita^  and  is  so  blazoned  in 
one  coat ;  it  is  a  more  formidable  engine 
of  warfare,  similar  to  the  catapult  or  man- 
qonel,  whence  in  one  case  the  play  on  the  name* 

Sable,  a  staff- sling  in  bend  between  two     p 
pheons   argent — Cawabdxk,   or    Oabdbn,  oo. 
Cheshire  and  Hereford. 

Gules,  a  sling  or  hand-bow  between  two 
broad  arrows  argent — Gawabdbn,  oo.  Stafford. 

Argent,  a  sweep  (or  sling)  asnre  charged 
with  a  stone  or — ^Magnall. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  balista  asnre 
oharged  with  a  stone  proper,  a  chief  per  fesse 
embattled  or  and  gales— MaomaxiL,  Manehes» 
ter  and  London ;  granted  1766. 


lUoMALL 


m. 


Snail,  or  Houw-inM^  (fr.  Umagmi):  this 
occurs  but  rarely. 

Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  honse-snails  argent — 
Shellbt.  Snan. 

Gules,  three  snails  argent  in  their  shells  or — Babtam,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  vsrt  between  three  house-snails  asure  —  Studxar, 
Scotland. 

Argent,  a  fesse  vert  between  two  snails  in  their  shells  in  chief  aanre, 
and  in  base  a  thistle,  leaved  proper — Stbdvan. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  per  fesse  or  and  gules  a  lion  rampant 
oonnterchanged ;  second,  or,  a  lion  rampant  with  two  heads  azure ;  third, 
argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  snails  sable — Masom,  Yorkshire. 


Slogan,  or  Sloghom^  [Scottish].      Smew.    SeeDti^Jb. 

See  Motto.  Snagged.    See  under  Trte, 

Smelta.    Bee  Salmon.  Snake.    See  iS>ef]Miit. 
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Snipe:  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  teohpaida 
we  find  single  instances  of  the  snipe^  of  the  ettrUw,  and  of  the 
avocetta,  as  follows. 

Galea,  a  snipe  argent  gorged  with  a  orown  or — Snittibtom. 

Azure,  a  feese  dancetty  between  three  curlews  or — Scogan. 

Azure,  the  head  of  an  avooetta  proper — Bnn>SB. 

Sovereign :  an  old  French  term  found  in  some  EoUs,  sig- 
nifying chief  or  upper.  In  the  examples  of  the  arms  of  Bobbxt 
and  Fuomro  it  would  refer  to  the  uppermost  bar,  and  in  those 
of  CusANGB  it  would  mean  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bend. 

Sire  Bobert  Bobdbt,  [de  azure  a  ij  barres  de  or]  en  la  sovereyne  barre 
iij  mereloe  de  goules — Boll,  temp.  En.  n. 

Monsire  John  Flbminoe,  barre  d*argent  et  d'asur  a  trois  oreillers  de 
gules  en  la  soyereign  barre. — Ibid, 

Monsire  William  Oubancb,  port  d'argent  a  une  bend  engrele  sable  a 
une  esoalop  en  le  soVreign  peice — Boll,  temp.  En.  III. 

Spade :  the  spade  is  generaUy  pointed  and  shod  with  iron. 
The  handle  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the 
figure  in  the  margin,  but  often  merely  a 
short  piece  of  wood  at  right  angles  with  the 
upright  piece.  The  half-spade  is  also  borne, 
and  in  some  instances  the  term  shovel  is  used. 

Azure,  two  spades  or — ^Dampobt. 
Azure,  three  spades  argent  within  a  bordure  or 
— Atnxswobth. 

Azure,  three  spades  argent,  helyed  or — Enipbbs- 
UlY.  SpadB.      Half-tpade. 


Sned,  (written  sometimes  tnathe) ; 

handle  of  a  icythe.    See  under 

Sickle, 
Snout :  of  a  mole,  <!to.,  when  of  a 

different  tincture. 
Soaring  or  rising.    See  1Ving$. 
Sol.    See  Or. 
Soldering  iron.     See  Plumbers' 

Irutmmentt. 
Sole.    See  Turbot. 
Soleil.   See  Sun  and  Ro$e  en  soleil. 


Somm^  par,  (fr.):  when  one 
charge  has  another  in  chief  of  it. 

Song-book.    See  Book. 

Souche,  (fr.) :  a  stump  of  a  Tree 
shewing  the  roots. 

Soutenu  jpar,  (fr.):  when  one 
charge  has  another  below  it. 

Spalding!  a  fish.  See  under  Her- 
ring. 

Spancelled.    See  Hone, 

Spaniel.    See  Dog. 
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Aigent,  on  a  bend  Tert  three  ahovelB  bendwiBe  in  bend  of  the  fint— 
SwBTTKNHAM.  [Varioas  branches  of  the  family  vary 
the  arms.] 

Paly  of  dz  argent  and  gnles,  on  a  bend  vert 
three  half -spades  of  the  first  —  Swbtknham, 
Somerset 

Asure,  three  shovels  argent — ^Buchtoh. 

Aanze,   three   irons   or   digging   spades   or  — 

BlOHSTOK. 

Asure,  three  half-spades  or,  the  side  of  each 
spade  to  the  sinister — ^Datbbpobt. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  half-spades 
[otherwise  garden-spades]  sable— Stakdelfs. 

The  Spade-iron:  the  iron  edge  of  a  wooden 

spade,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  figure  is 

intended  for  a  hoteroUf  or  erampeL 

Aznre,  three  spade-irons  or,  [otherwise  blades  of 
spades]— Bbckton.  8p«le-iren« 

Sparrow:  the  common  iparraw  has  been  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  by  one  family,  and  an  imperfect  blazon  maj 
be  noted  as  regnrds  another  family,  the  name  Phillip  being 
sometimes  applied  to  a  tame  sparrow. 

Argent,  six  sparrows,  three,  two  and  one  sable ;  on  a  chief  indented 
gales,  two  swords  in  saltire  between  as  many  wolfs  heads  erased  or — 
Spabow,  London ;  granted  1516. 

. , .  three  sparrows  . . . — Phillip,  Brignell,  co.  Tork. 

Spear:  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  charge  wonld 
have  been  found  in  ancient  arms,  but  so  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served it  is  not  the  case.  It  is,  however,  not  unfrequent  in 
later  arms.  The  tiltinp-spear  proper  should  have  the  vam^ 
plet  shewn,  i.e.  the  funnel-shaped  projection  near  where  the 
hand  holds  it.  The  eronel  also  belonging  to  the  tilting-spear 
has  been  already  mentioned. 


Sparling.    See  8meU  under  Sal- 

Sparrow  hawk.    See  Falcon, 
Spatula:  this  occurs  only  in  the 
insignia    of    the   Gompany   of 


Babbib  Subobons.    See  under 

FUam, 
Spear-rest.    See  JRe«(. 
Sperver.    See  Tent. 
Spike.    SeeiiTatL 
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With  the  spear  must  be  included  the  Jattee  (fr.  lanee),  (fart,  or 
javeUn  {ii.javtlot).  (See  Pheon).  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
tlitm,  but  the  iance  is  much  longer  than  the  dart  or  javolin,  and 
the  head  is  not  barbed.  The  d«trt  may,  perhaps,  he  represented 
as  a  long  arroto  (q.T.)>  and  like  tiiejavelin  ahould  bare  a  barM 
head.  A  brohtn  tpear  (fr.  »clarti)  signifies  the  lower  half, 
the  upper  having  been  broken  off.  Spears  mey  be  represented 
in  parcdg.     A  Jialf  tptar  dgnifies  the  upper  half  of  the  tpear. 

Or,ODabendMble,a[tiltiiig]>pearofthefield  I 
headed&rgent — Shubfbbi, Warwick.  [Granted  I 
bj  Dethick  to  the  father  of  the  dramatut,  1546.] 

Aigent,  five  barralets  gules  between  three 
martlets  in  obiet,  and  bb  many  tilting  spean 
psJewajs  in  base,  &znre — M'aii.zisM. 

Azure,  %  battle-sie  fiud  tiltiDg-spear  in  gftltire 
argent  headed  or,  in  chiel  an  airov  bRrwsys  of 
the  second  headed  and  feathered  of  the  third — 
Oabbouid. 

Onles,  a  fesie  ermine,  over  all  two  spears  in  aBturnai. 

asltire  argent — Caiwrunn,  Scotland. 

Argent,  seven  half  spears  sable  beaded  aznre,  three,  one  and  three — 

Bable,  three  spear-heads  argent  —  Fbioe, 
Hnnts. 

Sable,  a  dievron  between  three  leopard's 
heads  or ;  on  a  ohiel  as  man;  apesr-heads  of 
the  first  embmed  proper— Pbioi,  Marden,  oo. 
Hereford. 

Or,  on  a  bend  asoie  a  star  between  two 
sriMentB  of  tbe  first,  in  ohief  a  brolcen  lanoe 
gales— Scoi,  Whitislaid,  Soottand. 

Vert,  a  dart  between  two  garbs  or ;  on  a  ahief  Pkicb. 

aznre  a  oherub's  head  proper  between  two  estoilea  argent — Thiosbbt. 

Sable,  a  hand  ooaped  at  the  wrist  grasping  three  darts,  one  in  pale 
snd  two  in  saltire  argent — Lowlb,  Somerset 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  darts,  points  upwards,  shafts  broken 
argent — AxEHsmB. 

Sable,  on  a  eroBS  or  between  foor  nnioom's  heads  erased  argent,  armed, 
maned  and  tnfted  ol  the  seoond,  a  arose  engrailed  gnles  charged  with  a 
javelin  erect  gold,  headed  as  the  third — Wbiobt,  ManohoFter. 

Sabie,  nine  tUting-speani  argent  in  parcels,  three  in  eaoh,  vis.  one  in 
pale,  two  in  saltire,  meath  or — aABTiH,  Subbbx. 
N  n 
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Azure,  three  fleturs-de-liB  or,  two  and  one ;  in  ebief  speus  isBuing  from 
the  top  of  the  field  argent,  eaoh  having  a  hook  of  the  second,  and  beard 
on  the  dexter  side — XJnwyh,  Horton,  Yabington,  co.  Hants. 

For  BBlmoH'Spear  and  eel-tpear,  see  under  Eel-spear, 

Spectacles :  besides  appearing  in  the  insignia  of  the  Com- 
pany, these  are  borne  by  one  or  two  families. 

Argent,  three  pairs  of  speotaoles  vert,  garnished  or — Company  oi 
Spbctaclb  Maxbbs,  London ;  Inc.  1629. 

Gales,  a  chevron  between  three  pairs  of  spectacles  argent — Stusmtn. 

Argent,  an  oak-tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base  vert ;  on  one  oi 
the  branches  a  pair  of  spectacles  azure  {  on  the  top  of  the  tree  an  eye 
proper— Waiti. 

Sphere,  (fr.  sphh-e) :  the  Terrestrial  Sphere,  or  Olohe,  is 
rare  in  arms  but  not  uncommon  as  part 
of  a  crest,  e.g.  of  families  of  Hops, 
Dbakb,  &c.  It  is  often  environed  with 
a  meridian,  and  sometimes  placed  ia  a 
frame  or  stand.  A  remarkable  example 
of  late  heraldic  invention,  and  one  of  the 
worst,  is  seen  in  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Rosa* 

Similar  to  the  epherey  but  plain  and  (as 
a  rule)  surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  the  mound  or  Orhy  q.y. 

Azure,  a  sphere  or— Habmb,  Surrey. 

Azure,  a  pelican  or,  vulned  proper,  standing  on  a  globe  argent — John 
PiEBSS,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  1576;  Salisbury,  1577;  Archbishop  of 
Tork,  1588-94. 

Gules,  three  estoiles  in  chevron  between  as  many  lions  rampant 
argent ;  [for  augmentation]  a  chief  or,  thereon  a  portion  of  the  terres- 
trial globe  proper,  the  true  meridian  described  thereon  by  a  line  passing 
from  north  to  south  sable,  with  the  arctic  oirde  azure ;  within  which 
the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole  in  latitude  70*  5'  17",  and  longitude 
96*  46'  45^  west,  designated  by  an  inescutcheon  gules,  charged  with 
a  lion  passant  gardant  of  the  first ;  the  magnetic  meridian  shewn  by 

line  of  the  fourth  passing  through  the  inescutcheon  with  a  corres- 
pondent circle,  also  gules,  to  denote  more  particularly  the  said  place  of 
the  magnetic  pole;  the  words  following  inscribed  on  the  chief,  viz., 
t'ArctiBOS  Numine  Fines  "—Sir  John  Boss,  O.B.,  Capt.  B.N. 

Azure,  a  globe,  whereon  are  represented  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
Cape  Horn  all  proper ;  in  the  sinister  chief  point  two  henings  hanrient 
in  saltire  argent  erowned  or ;  on  a  canton  the  united  arms  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  second- South  Ssa  Gompaitt,  established  1712. 
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Ainie,  a  aroii  patty  fllch;  oi ;  od  a  chief  ol  tlia  lait  three  globee 
aiore— Eunui,  Olavsra,  Stannawaj,  Essex. 

Both  the  Armillary  and  Celtttial 
tph«r4  are  named  ;  the  latter  with  a 
foot  occurring  in  the  crest  of  the  Com- 
pany of  CLocxMAKsaa. 

Oalea,  ao  amuUacy  aphera  or  within  an 
oils  argent  charged  with  eight  moUets  azum 
— CBiMBaUiUM,  Baronetcy,  1838. 

Upon  a  helmet  properly  mantled  gules, 
doabled  ugent,  and  wreath  ot  three  ooloan, 
a  oeteatial  aphere  with  a  toot,  or — Cieat  ol 
the  ComptHiy  of  Clockhaeebb. 

On  a  wreath  argent  and  gnles,  a  clond       CrertorUi.Compuijof 
proper,  thereon  a  eeleatial  apheie  azure,  with  cwmcmuiu. 

the  oirolee  or ;   on  the  zodiad  the  signs  Atiea,  Taorai,  Oemini,  and 
Canoer— The  crest  of  Buu.,  Watohmaker  to  Queen  Ehzabeth. 

A  S>mi»ph»r»,  or  Dtmi-globe,  occurs  only  aa  part  of  a  oreet. 

Sphinx,  {ft.  §phinx),  is  a  monatrosity  of  Egyptian  origin, 

composed  of  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman,  the  hody  of  a  lion, 

and  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  It  is  more  often  used  aa  a  crest  than 

in  costs  of  arma. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  azure  three  mulleta  ot  the  field,  in  chief 
a  sphinx  proper,  all  within  a  ixirdure  engrailed  gnlea — Moons  [aa  home 
hj  Sir  John  Hoore,  E.B.,  the  hero  of  Cornnna]. 

Onlet,  three  bars  or,  on  a  bend  ermine  a  sphinx  between  two  wreaths 
of  lanrel  proper ;  on  a  chief  embattled,  a  Tiew  of  a  lortiGed  town  with 
the  word  Aoa>  thereunder — Cambbon,  eo.  Argyll. 

Ermine,  on  a  f  eese  engrailed  azure  three  fleuia-de-Iia  or ;  in  chief  two 
branches  ol  palm  in  ealtire  vert;  in  base  a  sphinx  eonahant propar — 
BiBxi,  Catton,  Norfolk ;  extinct  Baronetcy,  created  1606. 

Sarpy,  (fr,  harpu);  aa  imaginary  creature  represented  as  a 
vnlture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  woman. 

Tert,  a  fesse  engrailed  argent  suimounted  ot  another  gules  between 
three  harpies  of  the  seoond  erined  oi — Moody,  oo.  Wilts;  Baronetcy, 
1631. 

Azure,  a  harpy  displayed,  oined,  crowned  and  armed  or— Given  as 
(he  Insignia  of  Ndheiibdbo.    [Ooillim,  ed.  1633,  p.  363.] 

Da  goeulea,  semS  de  fleurs-de-lis  d'argent  A,  une  harpie  de  mSme — 
CiLou  na  MxariLiK, 
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Allied  to  the  harpy  is  a  badge  which  is 
found  fiometimes  carved  on  stonework  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Eichard  III.,  and  is 
usually  attributed  to  this  king.  It  is  sup- 
posedy  however,  to  represent  a  falcon,  not 
a  vulture,  with  the  head  of  a  woman.  **  **    ioham 

The  ChtiMra  is  said  to  have  the  face  of  a  maiden,  the  mane 
and  legs  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 
but  is  only  used  as  a  crest. 

Spiders  fire  found  but  very  rarely  on  coats  of  arms.     One 
example  only  has  been  noted. 
Or,  three  spiders  asnre — CHairui. 

Spire  :  the  term  is  sometimes  found  in 
connection  with  towers  of  castles,  &c.,  to  describe 
the  conical  roofs.  In  one  case  only,  so  far  as  has 
been  observed,  it  is  used  as  a  charge. 

•  • .  on  a  monnt  vert  a  castle  with  five  spires  argent — 
Town  of  QuBEMBOBOUOH,  Kent. 

Goles,  three  Bpires  argent,  on  eaoh  a  ball  and  croBS  or 
— ^Daxxoombb,  or  Dakxhak,  Lino,  and  Salop.  [Origin- 
ally of  Stepleton,  Dorset.] 

Spoon  :    a  single  example  is  given  of  this 
charge  in  Glover's  Ordinary. 
Sable,  three  spoons  erect  or — Sponxll, 

Spur,  (fr.  ip0ron)\    gilt  spurs  are  proper  to  knights,  and 
white  ones  to  esquires.     When  employed  as  he- 
raldic charges  they  are  generally  borne  with  the 
straps  pendent,  and  the  rowel  downwards. 

Spurred  is  also  used  (see  example  under  Le^). 
The  spurs  are  generally  represented  with  the 
leathers  attached.  Spur. 

Gules,  a  dexter  hand  holding  a  spear  bendways  between  two  spars 
with  leathers  argent — Gib,  Caribeer,  Scotland. 


Spire. 


Spindles,  Weaver*8,  q.v. 
Spires  of  Orasa,  q.v. 
Splendour,  In  hi$.    See  5iiii. 


Spokeshaves.  Probably  an  erro- 
neoas  blazon.  See  under  Gto- 
sien*  Nippen, 
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64*. 


Argeoat,  three  palete  goleB ;  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  spnr  mth  the 
rowel  downwards  leathered  or  within  a  bordtire  engrailed  sable — EniqhTi 
Bnsoombe,  oo.  Berks. 

Paly  of  six  argent  and  aznre ;  on  a  canton  as  the  last  a  spnr  or — 
EmoHT. 

Gales,  a  spnr-leather  and  buckle  or ;  on  a  chief  argent  three  eook'rf 
heads  erased  of  the  field,  combed  and  wattled  gold — Cockxs,  Somerset. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gales,  between  in  chief  two  spars,  and  in  base  a 
battle-axe  azure,  shaft  or — Connbll,  Ireland. 

The  term  Spur-rowel  is  eometimes  used  in  modem  heraldry 
to  signify  a  mullet,  of  six  points,  pierced.  See  old  £r.  nrnwd^ 
&c.,  under  Rowel. 

Azure,  two  talbots  in  chief  and  a  spur-rowel  in  base  or — Vitian, 
Prance. 

Vert,  a  horse  argent  caparisoned  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three 
spur-rowels  gules — Studholkb,  co.  Cumberland. 

Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  between  in  chief  two  spur-rowels  gules  and 
in  base  a  huntiug-horn  of  the  second  garnished  sable— Glabsfobd,  Bor- 
rostounness,  Scotland. 

Square  :  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters, 
also  by  masons.  With  the  carpenter's  square  may 
be  noted  the  single  instance  of  the  carpenter's  reel. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  carpenter's  squares, 
points  dexter  sable — ^Athowe,  or  Atlowe. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  carpenter's  squares,  the  angles  In 
smister  chief,  gules — ^Elias  Stdall,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  1731;  Gloucester,  1731-33. 

Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  a  chevron  between 
three  mason*s  squares  counterchanged — Misox. 

Sable,  a  carpenter's  square  or — Bevill. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  pairs  of 
compasses  extended  sable,  a  joiner's  square  or, 
and  a  golden  reel  of  line  as  the  first — Company 
of  Cabpenierb,  London  (Cotton  MS.  Tib.  D.  10), 
[elsewhere,  *and  a  reel  as  the  last,'  stringed 
azure]. 


Sqiuure. 


Stdaxx. 


Spool*    See  Swindle* 
Spoonbill.    SeeHenm. 
Spot:  rarely  used  to  denote  marks 
on  an  animal,  e.g.  a  Lion  with 


spots,  q.T.  See  also  ermine  spots. 
See  also  spotted  eat,  spotted  dog* 
Ac. 
Sprats.    See  Herring^, 
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SQTJARB — ^STAFF. 


The  term  iquar»  is  found  sometimes  written  for  9quir0  or 
Esquire,  <l*^*t  i^  ^^  arms  of  Mobtiveb,  ftc,  and  p$r  square  is 
found  fancifully  and  improperly  used  for  quarterly. 

Squirrel,  (fi*.  ^eureuil):  this  animal  is  always  borne  sejant, 
and  usually  cracking  a  nut. 

Argent,  two  sqniirels  addorsed  gales — ^Samwell. 

Argent,  a  chevron  azure,  between  three  squirrelB 
sejant,  cracking  nuts  sable — Lotsll,  Norfolk. 

Gnles,  a  squirrel  sejant  cracking  a  nut  or ;  on  a 
ohief  of  the  last  three  flears-de-UB  azure — Stokss. 

Azure,  a  fesse  between  three  squirrels  argent 
cracking  nuts  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the 
second — Stockwood. 

Ermine,  on  a  chevron  sable  between  three  squir-  Bamwxli. 

rels  proper,  with  beads  and  chains  of  gold  aboat 
their  necks,  three  roses  argent — Company  of  Tautbbs  [or  GRXTTAwms, 
i.e.  dressers  of  white  leather],  London ;  [Arms  granted,  1581]. 

Two  squirrels  proper  are  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Botd, 
Mirton  Hall,  co.  Wigton. 

Staff:  the  term  is  usually  qualified  by  some  word  express- 
ing its  special  purpose  or  character,  such  as  PilgrinCs  OTpalmer^s 
staff  q.Y.;  pike-staff,  generally  drawn  like  the  first  figure  of 
the  pilgrim^ s  staff,  but  without  the  hook ;  flag-staff;  quarter^ 
staff,  used  by  foresters,  &c. ;  Cross-staff,  q.v.,  and  pastoral- staff, 
see  under  Crosier,  Sometimes  the  kind  of  staff  is  implied^ 
as  a  Banner  and  staff  (see  under  Paschal  Lamh) ;  a  crosier  with 
the  staff  oi  such  a  tincture,  &c. 

Sable,  three  pikestaves  argent,  two  and  one,  on  the  top  of  each  on 
annolet  or— Pxxa,  Gottenbargh,  Sweden ;  granted  1751. 

Argent,  a  chevron  erminois  between  three  flag-staves  proper — ^Hawkb. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  qnarter-stalfs  argent — ^Lonostatf. 

Gules,  a  griffin  segreant  or,  holding  a  flag-staff  bendy  argent  and  sable, 
thereon  a  banner  flowing  to  the  dexter  of  the  third,  charged  with  an 


Spread,  i.q.  Displayed, 

Sprig.    See  Tree, 

Springing  t  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  beasts  of  chase  in- 
stead of  salient;  also  to  fishes 
borne  bendwise. 


Sprouting  afresh :  a  trunk  of  an 

oak  tree  so  blazoned. 
Square  pieroedt  pierced  with  a 

small  square  orifice.    See  Cross 

quarterly  pierced,  §  6. 


STATF. 
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imperial  eagle  of  the  fourth— Gabott,  Aeton-Bnmell ;  also  Qabbstt. 
[Given  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Visit.  London,  1568.] 

Per  chief  indented  aznre  and  or ;  over  all  in  bend  a  oroiier,  the  staff 
gnles,  the  orook  of  the  first — Cistercian  Abbey  of  Buokland,  co.  Devon. 

The  ttaff  raguly^  or  ragg^d-ttaffy  occurs  very  frequentlyy  and 
the  term  implieB  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  the  twigs  lopped, 
and  resembling  a  club.  It  is  generally  drawn  eottpedy  and 
then  the  term  trunhed  is  used ;  when  throughout  the  better  bla- 
zon would  be  a  fesio  or  bend  raguly.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  sometimes  represented^amman^y  but  perhaps  in  that  case 
Vkfire-hrand  raguly  would  be  the  better  blazon. 

Azure,  a  feise  quarterly  sable  and  argent  between  three  ragged 
staves  bendways  or — ^Woodhouss,  Calais. 

Argent,  a  ragged  staff  embowed  to  the  sinister  gales — ^Altxn. 

Argent,  two  ragged  staves  conped  at  the  ends  embowed  one  to  the 
other  sable— BowsTOCK.  

Argent,  a  lion   rampant   sable   supporting  a '  ^ 
ragged  staff  aauve — Willxsbt. 

Sable,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  armed  and 
standing  upon  a  ragged  staff  fesswise  or — ^Bablow, 
00.  Lancaster. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  staves 
raguly  or,  inflamed  proper,  a  fleor-de-lys  azure 
between  two  Cornish  choughs — Msbtcx,  Bp.  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  1675-99. 

Argent,  three  staves  raguly  sable,  flammant  at 
the  top  proper — Latland. 

The  thepherd^s  staff  or  crook  is  a  long  staff  slightly  curved  at 
the  top,  or  at  least  less  so  than  the  staff  represented  under 

ft 

oro9%tT* 

Vert,  two  shepherd's  crooks  in  saltire  or  between  three  lambs  passant, 
two  and  one  argent — James  Shbphbrp,  New  Green,  Surrey. 

Sable,  two  shepherd's  crooks  in  saltire  or  between  three  garbs  of  the 
seoond — Bxkhbttx. 


MXBTOX. 


Squire,  (as  in  the  anns  of  Morti< 

mer).    See  E%<iuirt, 
SS.  Collar  o/.    See  CoUar  of  SS. 
Stafford's  Knot.    See  Cordn. 
Stag.    See  Deer, 
Stag-beetle.    See  BeeUee, 


Stainand  ooloura,  used  in  theo* 
retioal  heraldry,  are  tinotores, 
which  being  applied  to  the 
figures  called  ahatementSf  are 
supposed  to  be  disgraoefoL  They 
are  sanouine  and  term4. 
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Some  peculiar  names  occur,  e.g.  a  JaeoV%  ttaff  (poMibly  a 
shepherd's  crook,  but  probably  St.  James'  pilgrim^ 9  ttaff) ;  the 
crutch  itaff^  i.q.  potent^  and  the  Jcdlurgh  ttaff.  The  Fairi- 
archal  staff  is  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  double  or  Patriarchal 
cross.     See  OrosSt  §  28. 

Azure,  a  Jacob's  staff  in  pale  between  two  estoiles  or — John  Thuslow, 
Bamham  Oyery,  Norfolk ;  [granted  1664]. 

Gales,  on  a  horse  salient  argent  furnished  aznre  a  chevalier  armed  at 
all  points  grasping  in  the  right  hand  a  kind  of  lance  called  the  Jedborgfa 
staff  proper — ^Baxgh  of  JanBuaoH,  Scotland. 

The  term  staves  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  handles  of  axes. 
See  battle-a«^  {hafted  is  a  better  term).  Also  of  the  rays  of  an 
escarhoucle,  q.T.  Staved  is  also  applied  to  branches ;  see  under 
2Vee. 

With  the  staff  may  be  grouped  examples  of  the  club  (ft. 
massue),  see  Iface;  also  the  truncheon;  the  first  being  usually 
held  by  a  savage  or  woodman  (see  under  Man\  and  is  not  un« 
commonly  held  by  such  when  appearing  as  supporters.  The 
club  also  has  been  drawn  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  icicle. 
See  Oouttes, 


Argenty  a  savage  gales,  holding  a  dub  over  the  shoulder 

GniHAH. 

Argent,  three  spiked  clabs  sable— Babston. 

Argent,  A  chevron  between  three  trnncheons,  each  held  in  a  sinister 
band  couped  at  the  wrist  or — Stsvbnson. 

Azure,  three  dubs  [?  icicles]  in  bend  or — Hibbotti<e. 

B'argent,  a  trois  massaes  gamies  de  pointes  de  gnenles  rangSes  en 
fasoe— Bbusse,  Pays  Bas. 

De  gnenles,  i  trois  massues  renvers^s  d*argent — ^BLlce,  Normandie. 

StafT'^ree :  this  shrub  is  the  Celastrus  of  LinnsBuSy  and  its 
leaves  are  borne  in  one  coat  of  arms. 

Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  staff-tree  leaves  slipped  or,  as 
many  bees  volant  proper—LBAV,  Streatham,  Surrey. 


Stalked;  used  mostly  of  ears  of  Stalking!  sometimes  applied  to 
wheat;  but  sometimes  of p^ntf,  long-legged  birds,  instead  of 
flowers,  &c.    Cf ,  sUpped.  « walking: 
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Staple:    this  charge  is  borne  in  seyeral  instances  for  the 
sake  of  the  play  upon  the  name.     Sometimes  the     r 
term  door-^tapU  is  used. 


n 


Argent,  on  a  pile  sable,  a  staple  affixed  to  the  oentre  of 
the  pile  interlaced  with  a  horseshoe    or  —  Dunstapli       supic. 
pBioaT,  Beds. 

Argent,  three  staples  sable — Staplxton* 

Argent,  on  a  lion  rampant  sable  a  staple  or 
on  the  shoolder — Staplkton,  co.  Lancaster. 

Argent^  a  choTron  ermine  between  three  sta- 
ples sable — Staples. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  door- staples 
gnles — ^Bbeton. 

Argent,  a  saltire  gnles  between  fonr  door- 
staples  sable — Stockton. 

DVKnAVLS  PUOET. 

Star:  for  the  conventional  heraldic  form  of  star  see  EitoiU^ 
In  some  late  examples  of  arms,  however,  the  polar  stars  are 
represented.  See  also  under  Telescope  and  Neptune*  Jl  comet, 
q.y.,  is  sometimes  called  a  blazing  star. 

Sable,  a  fesse  wavy  between  the  two  polar- stars  argent — Sir  Francis 
D&AZB  (the  first  English  circumnavigator). 

AzTue,  on  a  rock  proper  an  eagle  rising  or,  between  in  chief  the  arctic 
and  in  base  antarctic  polar  stars ;  on  a  canton  of  the  third  a  wreath  of 
lanrel  vert  fracted  of  the  second — Somsbsst,  London ;  granted  1771. 

Azure,  a  mast  of  a  vessel  issnant  from  the  base,  thereon  a  sail  hoisted 
and  pendent  flying  proper  between  two  estoiles  in  fesse  or,  representing; 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  polar  stars  —  Endsbbt,  London ;  granted 
Aug.  12. 1778. 

Aznre,  the  son  and  foil  moon  in  chief,  and  the  seven  stars  in  orbicu- 
lar form  (?)  in  base,  all  or— De  Fontibus,  Bp.  of  EIj,  1220-25. 

Starling:  this  bird  occurs  but  rarely.  Probably  the  stem 
in  the  arms  of  Dukb  meuns  the  same,  and  not  as  sometimes  sup- 
posed the  stem  of  a  vessel. 

Sable,  an  escutcheon  between  starlings  in  orle  argent — Calvbrlet. 
Or,  six  starlings  between  three  mullets  sable,  each  charged  with  a 
bezant— Psi/roN. 

Standard.  See  Flag ;  tAao  Arrow,      Stanguei(fr.):  shank  of  an  anc^. 
Standiah.    See  Dish,  Star-fish.    See  Mullet, 
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Ennmoif ,  a  fesse  wavy  asnre  between  three  starlings  sable,  beaked 
and  legged  gules — Gakbixb,  Baron  Gambler. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  stems  argent,  beaked  and  legged 
gules— Duxn,  co.  Suffolk. 

Statant,  (fr.  arriii) :  a  term  signifying  standing  still  with 
all  the  feet  toucliing  the  ground,  applied  generally  to  animals, 
e.g.  to  a  lion  and  wolf^  q.v. ;  to  some  birds,  e.g.  a  stork,  q.v. ; 
the  horon  being  generally  drawn  so.  Frequently  it  is  applied 
to  the  grifflm.  To  stags  when  in  this  position  and  gardant 
the  term  *nt  gate*  is  applied.  The  head  of  an  animal  stataot 
may  be  gardant,  but  if  so  it  should  be  mentioned. 

Argent,  a  griifin  statant  sable,  armed  azure^ 
Haltoh. 

Azure,  a  grifi^  statant  or— Gardensb,  Lon- 
don. 

Stilts :  this  singular  charge  seems 
only  to  be  borne  by  one  family.  The 
stilts  thus  borne  are  represented  as  shewn 
in  the  illustration  given  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  two  stilts  in  saltire  sable,  garnished 
or — NxwBT,  Torkshire. 

Stirrup,  (fr.  itrier):  generally  borne  pendent,  attached  to 
a   leather    strap,    with    a 
buckle:     in  one    case  the 
leather  is  borne  separately. 

Gules,  three  stirrups  with 
leathers  in  pale  or — Beybbbll. 

Azure,  three  stirrups  with 
leathers  or — Giftobd,  Staff. 

Gules,  three  stirrups  leathered 
and  buckled  or — Soin>A]ioBx,oo. 
Hereford. 

Azure,  three  stirrups  or — 
PxjBXFOT,  00.  Leicester. 


KnrsT. 


Btirrap. 


Staved  I  applied  to  a  &raiie^   See 

under  Tree, 
Steeple.    See  Spires  and  Temple, 
Stemi  the  stem  oiflower$t  Ac, 


is  frequently  referred  to  as  of 
a  different  tincture,  when  the 
term  Slipped  is  generally  used. 
Stepa  or  degreee.   See  Cro$$,  {  15. 
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AzitM,  a  stirrnp  between  three  mitzee  aigeni— Benedictiiie  Abbey, 
Eysbhax,  oo.  Worcester. 

Yert,  a  chevron  engrailed  argent  between  in  chief  semy  of  torteanz 
two  stags  statant  at  gaze  or,  and  in  base  a  stirrup-leather  gold-— Robih- 
BON,  00.  Leicester. 

Stones.  These  are  very  seldom  found  separately.  Two 
remarkuble  cases  of  cranes  holding  a  stone  by  their  feet  are 
given  under  Crane,  The  stones  in  walls  are  represented  by 
Masoning.  The  flag-stimM  are  found  in  the  insignia  of  the 
Pategxtbs'  Company;  and  a  marhle-ttone  will  be  found  in  the 
singular  coat  of  arms  giren  under  Sengreen.  Tombstones  and 
Millstones  will  be  found  under  their  several  headings;  while 
the  Star-stone  is  only  another  name  for  a  Shot  (q.v.)  of  a  par« 
tioular  sort,  and  gun^tone  for  FeUet  (q.v.).  Also  used  with  a 
baUsta,  See  Sling.  As  regards  the  Jlini- stone,  it  is  supposed 
by  some  to  mean  a  shot,  but  most  probably  it  is  bimply  Ajlint 
which  is  intended. 

Argent,  three  wall- stones  [?  bricks]  in  pale  or — ^Buoklbt. 

Or,  a  ehevron  quarterly  azure  and  gules  between  three  flint- stones 
of  the  last — Stonb,  co.  Gloucester. 

Vert,  three  flint-stones  argent— Flint. 

See  also  stone  Billets;  stone-bills  under  Wedge;  and  stone- 
fountains  under  Wells. 

Stork :  this  bird  is  found  in  several  coats  of  arms,  as  well  as 
the  heron  and  erane,  although  in  the  actual  drawing  it  is  diffi« 
cult  to  distinguish  them.  The  bird  is  fre- 
quently  represented  with  the  right  leg  raised. 

Or,  a  stork  statant — John  de  BoLsscLm',  Bp.  of 
Connor,  afterwards  of  Llandaff,  1323-47. 

Argent,  on  a  cherron  between  three  storks,  as 
many  swans  proper — Poultbbbbs'  Company,  [Inc. 
1604]. 

Or,  a  stork  proper — Sbbjxants*  Inn,  Chancery 
Lane. 

Argent,  a  stork  sable,  beaked  and  membered       !» BaLwcurF. 
gules — Stabsbt,  co.  Derby. 


Stern.    See  Bhip^  also  Starling,        Stock  (1)  of  a  ISree,  q.v.,  (2)  of  an 
Still.    Bee  DUtillatory.  Anchor,  <i.y. 
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Ann,  three  Btorks,  wings  expanded  argent— Gibson.  Swindon,  eo-THlts, 
.Asnre,  three  storks  rising 
argent— Gibson,  Bp.  of  Lin- 
ooln,  1716,  and  of  London, 
1723-48. 

Party  per  fesse  argent  and 
sable,  a  pale  coonterohanged, 
three  storks  close  of  the  second 
— ^Edward  Stobbt,  Bp.  of  Car- 
lisle, 1468,  and  of  Chichester, 
1478—1502. 


QlBtOV. 


Btoebt. 


Straps:  these  only  incidentally  oocur  in  connection  with 
armoWy  eollartf  Btirrup9,  &c.  In  one  ease  they  are  dislincily 
mentioned,  namely,  as  wrist  straps,  and  in  another  case  they 
are  named  as  part  of  a  badge  of  office. 

Azure,  three  dabs  argent,  with  wrist  straps  gales — MizznroHi,  London. 

Azure,  an  oak-tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  in  base  or,  and  on  one  of 
the  branches  two  keys  of  the  first  fastened  by  straps  gules  [for  the  offioe 
of  Thane  of  Fetteroaim] — ^Woon,  Balbegno,  Scotland. 

Strawberry:  the  leaf  only  is  the  part  nsually  borne, 
though  in  one  case  sprigs  fimeted  occur.  The  more  frequent 
term  for  the  strawberry-leaf  is  the  frasier,  which  is  a  Scotch 
term  for  a  dnquefoil;  hence  some  contend  that  this  charge 
should  be  represented  merely  as  such. 

Sable,  on  a  bend  between  in  chief  a  greyhound  courant  bendwise  and 
in  base  a  dolphin  haurient  argent,  three  torteaux ;  a  chief  of  the  second 
charged  with  three  sprigs  of  strawberry  fructed  proper — Hollibt,  Mid- 
hurst,  Sussex. 

Azure,  three  garbs  or  with  a  strawberry  leaf  in  the  centre — Gumino, 
Moray,  temp.  James  V. 

Azure,  three  frasiers  argent—FaASBB,  Pitcallain. 

Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent  crowned  with  an  antique  crown  or  armed 
and  langued  gules  within  a  bordure  of  the  second  charged  with  six  frasiera 
of  the  first — 'iika  Douoall,  Mackerston,  oo.  Boxburgh. 


Stone-bowi  probably  only  an  or- 
dinary eroH'hoWt  or  arbalette, 
but  called  thus  on  account  of  the 

.  name  of  the  bearer,  HnaiAToaB. 
See  Bow. 


Stoned  i  adorned  with  preoioos 
stones,  e.g.  of  a  gem-rtn^. 

Straps.  See  examples  introduced 
under  Staff  (dub),  and  onder 
Tres* 


arruRoisoK — sun. 
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Sturgeon :  this  flah  oooan  in  two  coato  of  arms,  eyidently 

oa  aocoant  of  the  play  upon  the  name. 
Azure,  three  sturgeons  argent  fretty  gules — Stubonbt« 
Azure,  three  stnrgeons  naiant  in  pale  or,  over  all  a  fret  gnles — BTUBoaofc, 

Whipsted,  SnffoUc 

Sugar-cane :  a  modem  bearing,  no  doubt  first  assumed  by 
persons  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  the 

West  Indian  colonies. 

Argent,  two  sugar-canes  in  saltire  proper  snrmoanted 
by  a  fleur-de-lis  gules ;  on  a  chief  azure  three  plates, 
each  charged  with  a  mullet  sable — Foulkb. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  wavy  azure,  between  in  chief  two 
bucks  trippant  and  in  base  two  sugar-canes  in  saltire, 
surmounted  by  a  bill  in  pale  all  proper,  three  estoiles 
or— TncFOBiN,  co.  Hertford.  Bv^AM^c^m, 

Or,  on  a  cheTron  gules,  between  three  martletts  sable,  two  sugar-canes 
of  the  first — ^Fbnwicx. 

Sugar-loaves  were  borne  by  one  family  in  Somerset,  aod 

Dr.  8ugar  added  a  Doctor's  Cap  in  chief. 

Sable,  three  sngar-loaYes  argent,  in  chief  a  Doctor's  cap— Dr.  Suqar, 
Hew  College,  Oxford. 

Sun,  (fr.  soleil) :  this  luminary  is  usually  borne  in  his  ghry, 

or  tplmdouTf  that  is  to  say,  with  a  human  countenunoe  (fr. 

Jiguri),  and  rays  (sixteen  or  more),  alternately  straight  and 

waved.     When  depicted  without  a  face,  the  French  blazon  it 

ombre  de  soleil. 

Mays  of  the  sun,  or  beams,  are  occasionally  borne  singly, 
and  so  in  the  ancient  rolls,  but  more  frequently  they  are  re- 
presented issuant  from  charges,  when  the  term  radiant,  rayonnS, 


Streamer:  a  long  narrow  flag. 
Strewed,  used  by  some  writers 

for  Semi, 
Stringed :  applied  to  bugle-horns, 

harps,  bows,  mitres,  &o.,  when 

their  strings  are  of  a  different 

tincture. 
Studded :  applied  to  a  collar  with 

studs  of  a  different  tincture. 
Stump.    See  Tree, 


Subinscribedt  i.e.  with  Letters, 
or  a  name  written  beneath  the 
charge ;  found  only  in  Tery 
modem  arms. 

Sufflue:  a  curious  name  applied 
to  the  Rest,  q.v. 

Super  charge:  a  charge  sur^ 
mounting  another  is  by  some 
writers  referred  to  by  this 
term. 


x^ 
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SUN. 


BlOBMOKB. 


or  rayonnani  is  need.  (See  under  Bai/.)  It  ib  not  improbable 
that  some  families  have  adopted  it  on  aoeonnt  of  the  play  on  the 
name,  e.g.  Thokpsoit,  Johitsok,  &o. 

Gules,  the  son  in  his  glory  argent — Bichmomd. 

Argent,  the  snn  in  splendour  or — Del^hat. 

Or,  on  a  pile  azure,  between  two  lions  rampant 
combatant  in  base  gules,  the  sun  in  splendour  pro- 
per— PsABSON,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Azure,  a  sun  in  splendour  or — Town  of  Bakbubt. 

Gules,  two  bars  ermine  in  chief  three  suns  in 
glory  or — ^Nicholson,  co.  Down. 

Azure,  the  sun  rising  from  behind  a  hill  or^ 
Hill,  Edinburgh. 

Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  or  looking  against  the  sun  in  its  splendour 
placed  toward  the  dexter  chief — The  feudal  coat  of  the  lordship  of 
Cabdboss. 

Or,  a  sun  gules  [otherwise  radiated  gules] — ^Hats,  oo.  Dorset. 

Per  pale  or  and  azure,  a  sun  counterchanged — St.  Clssb,  TidweU, 
00.  DeYon. 

Azure,  seyen  suns  or,  three,  three  and  one — Elham. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse,  between  three  goat's  heads  couped  argent  collared 
gules,  the  sun  radiated  or  between  two  masdes  sable*— Gason,  Kent 
[temp.  Hen.  VHI.]. 

D'or,  A  Tombre  de  soleil  d'azur — ^Dupont,  Langoedoc. 

Sun  Eclipsed :  the  sun  or  moan  when  borne  eclipsed  is  drawn 
exactly  as  when  in  his  glory,  or  her  complement,  but  sable. 

Argent,  a  sun  eclipsed  issuing  out  of  the  dexter  chief,  the  beams  or — 
WsLDAT,  Wheelhurst. 

Azure,  the  sim  half-eclipsed  [Le.  per  pale,  sable  and  or] — ^Dtsok,  go. 
Worcester. 

See  also  the  curious  example  in  the  insignia  of  the  Distillebs' 
CoxpAirr  under  Distillatory. 


Super  inscribed  i  i.e.  with  the 
name  written  aboye  the  charge ; 
generally  over  some/orC  or  eastUi 
and  in  two  or  three  cases  Indian 
names. 

Supplanting!  said  to  mean  be- 
striding. See  the  example  nnder 
ApoUo, 


Supporting;  applied  to  animals 
holding  up  some  other  charge, 
e.g.  of  a  Lion  holding  a  battle- 
axe.  See  under  Altar  and  SaU 
tire.  The  terms  tupporting  and 
8U]^orted  by  are  also  sometimes 
used  very  irregularly  for  sur~ 
mountingt  or  mrmounted  by. 
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Sunfloweri  (fr.  soUH):  this  appears  only  in  one  English 
coat  of  armsy  and  in  this  case  the  family  is  of  foreign  ez« 
traction.  It  is  blazoned  heliotrope,  just  as  the  Prench  toumeiol 
is  sometimes  nsed  for  the  sunflower. 

Aznre,  a  heliotrope  (or  Bonflower)  or  iflsning  from  the  stalk  sproatxng 
ont  of  two  leaves  vert ;  in  ohief  the  van  in  splendour  proper — ^Flobio 
[originally  of  Spain ;  granted  1614]. 

D'argent,  an  tonrnesol  d*or  tig6  feoille  et  terrass^  de  sinople  — GuiUiOis, 
lie  de  France. 

Supporters,  (fr.  supports  and  tenants,  the  former  applied  to 
animals,  the  latter  to  human  beings) :  the  figures  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  shield  to  support  it.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  their  origin.  They  are  found  attached  to 
the  arms  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  but  the  only  examples 
(e.g.  in  glass,  &c.)  are  of  later  date,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as 
authorities.  Perhaps  the  earliest  for  which  there  is  contem- 
porary evidence  are  those  supporting  the  arms  of  Henry  YI. 
Not  many  supporters  are  found  even  for  peers  much  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

At  present 'supporters  are  used  in  this  country  by 

The  Sovereign  and  Princes  of  the  blood,     (See  Arms,  Royal,) 

Peers  and  Peeresses,  the  supporters  being  hereditary. 

Knights  of  the  Garter  and  Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath 
are  also  dignified  with  supporters  granted  tx>  them  by  Garter 
King  of  Arms  at  their  creation. 

Some  Baronets  and  untitled  Gentlemen  have  also  the  right  of 
bearing  supporters,  either  by  patent,  or  because  their  ancestors 
bore  them  before  their  ordinary  use  was  restricted  to  the 
peerage.  In  the  case  of  baronets  they  are  usually  confined 
to  the  holder  of  the  title. 

Supporters  have  been  granted  to  several  cities  and  towns  as 
well  as  to  the  principal  Mercantile  Companies  of  the  city  of 
London.  They  are  generally  of  later  date  than  the  insignia 
which  they  support,  and  in  some  instances  in  very  bad  taste. 

Suppressed  by:  nsed  rarely  to  Surgerant,  or  twrgeant^  rising: 
mean  de^mued,  or  lurmouiittfd&y  said  of  birds,  and  especially  of 
some  other  ordinary  or  charge.  the /alcon,  q.v.    See  Wings. 
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Surcoat :  a  coat  embroidered  with  the  armB  of  the  wearer, 
or  in  the  case  of  heralds,  Ac,  those  of  his 
lord.  It  was  at  first  without  sleeves  and 
girt  with  a  belt,  but  in  later  times  sleeves 
were  added  and  the  belt  laid  aside. 
The  first  English  king  on  whose  seal 
a  surcoat  appears  is  King  John. 

The  usual  practice  was  for  the  arms, 
whether  single  or  quartered,  to  appear 
upon  the  surcoat  both  before  and  behind, 
and  also  upon  each  of  the  sleeves. 

The  figure  given  is  that  of  one  of  the 
TvsYiLLB  family,  firom  glass  in  Wolston 
Church,  Warwickshire,  the  arms  (upon 
the  surcoat  and  emerasses)  being  gir  Riohwd  m  Tu»tilul 

Gnles,  a  oheyron  vair,  between  three  mullets  pieroed  argent — Tjn,YnjM. 

The  other  figure  represents  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bary,   temp.    Hen.    YL,    and   is 
taken   from    an  ancient  painting 
at  Castle  Ashby. 

The  quarters  seen  npon  the  body  of 
the  sarooat  are,  Argent,  a  bend  between 
six  martleta—FuBNiYALL :  and  checquy 
or  and  azure,  a  chevron  ermine — arms 
of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Wabwiok.  On  the 
sleeve,  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  with  a  bor- 
dore  engrailed  or — Talbot:  Aznre,  a 
lion  rampant  with  a  bordure  or— Ds  Bb- 
LBSMB :  Gales,  a  fesse  between  sizcross- 
orosslets  or — ^Bbauchamp:  Argent,  two 
lions  passant  gules— Stbanob  of  Blaok- 
mere:  together  with  Fubniyall,  and 
Wabwick  as  before. 

Ladies  formerly  wore  the  arms  of  their  husbands  upon  their 


fj^jf'mtM. 


Sir  John  Talbot. 


Surtout,  also  tur  U  tout  (fr.):  the 
English  *  oyer  all '  is  more  usually 
substituted;  while  the  French 
nse  the   term   broehant  tur  U 


tout;  it  is  especially  applied  to 
an  eseuteheon  of  pretence. 
Sur  le  tout  du  tout,  practically 
equiT&lent  to  the  former. 


SUROOAT — 8TJRM0UNTE]>  BT. 
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mantlefi,  and  their  own  upon  their  doee-fitting  vests.  Eleanor, 
Coimtess  of  Arundel,  who  died  1372,  is  thns  depicted  in  the 
east  window  of  Arundel  church,  Sussex.  At  a  later  period  the 
arms  were  home  impaled  on  the  outer  garment ;  e.g.  Elizaheth, 
wife  of  John  Shbllet,  Esq.,  on  a  hrass  at  Glapham,  Sussex,  15  IS. 
Surcoat  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  an  $$euUhmm 
over  all.    See  an  example  under  Sceptre, 

Surmounted  by:  a  term  used  when  a  hearing  is  placed 
over  another  of  a  different  tincture.  In 
cases  where  more  than  one  ordinary  or 
charge  is  surmounted  hy  another,  the  term 
Over  allf  q.y.,  must  he  used.  It  is  needftil 
to  mark  the  distinction  hetween  eurmaunted 
and  ehargedy  which  will  appear  from  the 
arms  of  Dyxtok.  If  the  pile  had  heen 
charged  with  the  chevron,  the  latter  would 
not  have  extended  heyond  the  hounds  of 
the  former.  The  term  may  also  he  rightly 
used  of  two  charges  placed  in  saltire  to  denote  the  uppermost 
one.  (See  under  Maee^  Scythe^  &c.)  Dehruised,  q.v.,  has  also 
a  similar  meaning  to  eurmounUd,  and  is  frequently  used,  as  also 
the  terms  deprested  and  oppressed. 

Sable,  a  pile  argent,  surmounted  by  a  ohenon  gnlea — ^Dyxtov. 

Gales,  a  oross  patonoe  or,  snrmoimied  of  a 
bend  azure  semy  of  flenrs-de-lys  of  the  second — 
HuoH  Latxiceb,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  1585-89. 

Gales,  a  chevron  oheqay  or  and  aznre  sur- 
moonted  by  a  bend  ermine — Hanstbd. 

Argent,  a  fir-tree  growing  out  of  a  mount  vert 
in  base,  surmounted  by  a  sword  in  bend  proper; 
on  a  dexter  canton  azure  a  royal  orown  proper— 
Gbxg,  CO.  Ghester. 

Gules,  a  fesse  argent  surmounted  by  a  chevron 
azure  [From  Burke*s  Armory}.  Gules,  a  fesse  ar- 
gent, over  all  a  chevron  azure  [From  Fapworth's  Ordinary]— Bboadhuest. 


Dtztov. 


Latxicbb. 


Sustaining,   (fr.    soutenant):    a 
similar  term  for  supporting,  e.g. 


a  Lion  ran^nt  sustaining  a 
battle-axe. 


o  o 


663  RiTRIfOtJNTSD  BT — SWALLOW. 

■  The  abore  being  the  oorrect  «ignifioation  of  the  tenn  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  sometimes  used  irregularly  for 
desoribing  one  charge  above,  i.e.  tn  chief  of,  another,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  modem  French  heraldry,  when  mrmonii 
or  s&mmi  de  is  very  frequently,  if  not  always,  used  with  this 
signification.  The  terms  hroehant  (or  hranehant)  »ur  U  tout  are 
more  usually  employed  by  French  heralds  for  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  iurmounUd  hf,    (See  Ov&r  aU,) 

Argent,  a  heart  gales,  surmouited  by  [should  be  ensigned  with] 
a  regal  orown,  on  a  ehief  asnre  three  miUleta  argent— Douolas.  [From 
Bwrke'i  lUuttratiofu,] 

Per  ohevron  argent  and  gales  three  skenes  sormoimted  with  as  many 
wolf's  heads  [better,  *on  the  point  of  each  a  wolf's  head']  ooonter- 
changed — Bjumb,  Newtile,  Scotland.    [From  Bvrke*8  Armory.'] 

Gales,  a  castle  sarmonnted  with  a  tower  argent ;  in  base  a  lion  passant 
gardant  or — City  of  Nobwxob.    [From  Papwortk'i  Ordinary.] 

De  gneoles,  aa  ohdne  d'argent  sormontd  d*ane  flear-de-lis  d'or  [La. 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  in  chief  ]—I)b  Bsals,  Langaedoc. 

Be  gnsoles,  &  one  fortereese  d*or  a  trois  tours  du  mtoie,  celle  du 
milieu  somm^e  d'une  grue,  tenant  sa  Tigilance  du  mtee  [i.e.  the  crane 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  central  turret] — T>n  Bonsiu  nn  Oastxlvau, 
Langaedoc. 

Swallow,  (fr.  hirond$lU\  and  firom  the  French  word  a  family 
of  AsTTirnxL,  as  well  as  the  borongh  of  that  name  in  Sussex, 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  arms.  The  bird,  however, 
is  found  adopted  by  several  other  families.  When  the  martin 
is  named  it  is  probably  intended  for  the  martlet. 

Sable,  six  Bwallows  8,  2, 1,  argent — ^Family  of  AsuimaL  of  Wardour. 

Argent,  a  swallow  volant  in  bend  sinister  sable — ^Town  of  Abundel, 
Sussex. 

Or,  a  fesse  azure  between  f oar  barrulets  wavy  of  the  last :  on  a  canton 
of  the  second  two  barrulets  argent,  charged  with  three  swallows  volant 
sable,  via.  on  the  first  two,  second  one — ^Allott,  co.  York;  granted 
1789. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  swallows  volant  sable— Swiixow. 

Argent,  a  cross  raguly  gules  between  four  swallows  [otherwise  *  birds '] 
asnre  legged  of  the  second — ^Anstis,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  msrtins  sable— liABTnraov,  New- 
oastle-on-^l^e. 

Swaddled.    See  Child.  Sweep.    See  8Ung. 


SWAN. 
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Swany  (lat.  e^gnuif  fr.  eygne):  this  graceful  bird  has  for 
various  reasons  been  a  fevonrite  charge  in  armorial  bearings. 
Bwans  are  generally  blazoned  as  proper^  i.e.  white,  else  they 
are  described  as  argent^  bnt  they  are  frequently  beaked  and 
legged  of  other  tinctures.  The  bird  is  generally  borne  with 
expanded  wings,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  position  should 
be  noticed,  though  as  a  fact  it  is  only  seldom 
so.  Sometimes  they  are  drawn  swimming 
towards  each  other,  and  for  this  the  word 
'respeetant*  or  Uneantrant*  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  some  heraldic  writers. 

AzQze,  two  swaoB  dose  in  pale  argent  between 
as  many  flaonohes  ermine — Mellish. 

Asnie,  a  swan  proper — Swan,  Kent. 

Azure,  a  fesae  between  three  swans  argent — 
Swan,  ob.  1487. 

Gules,  three  swans  argent — Swanland,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1829. 

Sable,  a  swan  with  its  wings  expanded  argent,  within  a  bordore  en- 
grailed or — ^MooBB,  Hants. 

Asme,  a  fesae  or,  between  three  swans  argent  beaked  and  legged  gnles 

—GiSLZHOHAM,  Sofiolk. 

Gnles,  a  bend  sable  between  two  cotises  or,  and  as  many  mullets  and 
as  many  swans  argent — Busbell. 

Per  saltire ;  in  chief  argent,  a  cross  gnles ;  in  the  dexter  flank  gales, 
a  lion  passant  gardant  or ;  in  the  sinister  flank  or,  a  red  rose ;  in  base 
asnre,  i^  swan  eating  an  eel  proper — Town  of  Gobey,  Ireland ;  granted  1623. 

Sable,  two  swans  in  pale,  wings  addorsed  argent,  between  as  many 
flaimches  or,  on  a  chief  gnles  a  garb  between  two  flenrs-de-lis  of  the 
third — ^FiTLBB. 

Per  pale  sable  and  gnles,  a  swan,  wings  expanded  argent,  dnoally 
gorged  and  [sometimes]  chained  or — ^Town  of  Buckingham. 

Azure,  a  fesse  engrailed  or,  snrmonnted  of  another  gnles  charged  with 
three  roses  argent,  all  between  as  many  swans  sans  legs  proper — ^Bzyxbs, 
Kent;  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1578. 

SaUe,  two  swans  [rather  geese]  inoontiant  [otherwise  In  fesse  in- 
oontrant  regardant]  argent — Thboosbb. 

Swans  are  borne  by  the  following  families  amongst  others : — 

Atwaxbb,  Kent. — ^Badbt,  Suffolk. — ^Baldbh,  Norfolk. — ^Bolden,  Lan- 
caster.— Bbaoy. — BaonnBip. — Bbtsb. — Cazisb,  London. — Ghablton, 
London. — OnASKB  (see  imder  Pellet), — Cobb  (see  under  Herring). — Cob- 
LBT.->CorFABi>,  SoBsez. — CBBssnroEAK. — ^Da£b,  York  and  Northnmber- 
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land. -Dawsb,  Norfolk. --Dslaitst.—Elkznotoh.—Fattob,  Norfolk.— 
FoLNABBT.— HoBBBS,  Wilts. — Jbntsoiim,  Norfolk. — Lahhot,  Ebunmer- 
smith.—IiBioHAM.— Light,  Oxfordshire. — ^Loybkham.— Lme,  Someraet. 
— MioHBLL,  Somerset — yioiswosD,  Devon. — ^Mobb,  Devon. — Pbutn. — 
Phxllpot,  Hereford. — Pickbbbll,  London.— Bbddie. — Scoteb.  — Shbl- 
now.  —  Stobkbb.  —  Sutbb.  —  Synnot,  Wexford.  —  Swabbt,  Backs.  — 
Yauohan.-<-<Waltoiv,  LanoAshire.— Watbbb  [Tork  Herald,  temp.  Bio.  IL]. 
— ^WouucH,  Salop. — Wtbbbme,  Kent — ^Ybo,  Devon. 

The  head  and  neok  of  a  sran  aie  blazoned  a  swanks  neek  :  the 
win^s  are  also  met  with. 

Argent,  five  swan's  neoks  erased  argent— Lact, 
alias  Hbdobs,  London ;  also  oo.  Oxford. 

Sable,  three  swan's  heads  oonped  at  the  neck 
argent  — Samuel  Squibb,  Bp.  of  S.  David's, 
1761-6S. 

Argent,  a  martlet  sable ;  on  a  chief  aznre  three 
swan's  wings  endorsed  of  the  first— Swanstok, 
Scotland. 

The   Cygnet   sometimes    occurs;    and  a  ^<^* 

eygnet  royal  implies  a  swan  gorged  with  a  dncal  ooit>net,  haTing 
a  chain  affixed  thereunto  and  reflexed  over  its  back.  It  should 
rather  be  blajsoned  a  swan  proper,  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
or,  a  cygnet  being  properly  a  young  swan.  It  was  one  of  the 
badges  of  Henry  Y.  The  term,  however,  may  properly  be  used 
when  there  are  two  or  more  swans  in  one  coat,  like  lioneel. 

Azure,  a  bend  engrailed  between  two  cygnets  argent  gorged  with  daoal 
crowns,  with  strings  refiexed  over  their 
backs  or— Pinuu),  Dorset. 

Gnles,  a  cygnet  argent—  Thomas  Asbali. 

A  beacon  or,  inflamed  proper. — An  an- 
telope gorged  with  a  crown  and  chained. — 
A  swan  adorned  in  a  like  manner.    Three  Badg«  of  Hkk»t  V. 

badges  of  Hbmbt  V.,  from  cornice  of  his  chantry,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Swivel :   a  charge  generally  drawn  something  like  a  pair 
of  Shaekholts  (see  under  FHterkek).    It  ap- 
pears only  to  be  borne  by  the  iBONuoKeBBs' 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gales  between  three  steel  gads  azure  as  many 
swivels,  the  middle  one  palewise,  the  other  two  in  the  line  of  the  chevron 
or — Company  of  Ibokhobobbs  ;  arms  granted,  1455 :  eonfirmed,  1680. 
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Sword,  (fr.  epi0)f  or  arming  sword :  tbe  usnal  form  is  a  long 
straight  blade,  with  a  cross  handle,  and  it  is  borne  in  a  yariety 
of  ways,  so  that  its  position  should  be  distinctly  stated.  The 
sword  in  the  insignia  of  the  city  of  London  is  sometimes  called 
the  sword  of  S.  Paul,  that  apostle  being  patron  of  the  city. 
The  blade  may  be  toavsd,  emhrued,  &c.  A  sword  is  often  repre- 
sented piercing  an  animal  or  a  human  heart. 

The  hilt  and  potnel  are  also  frequently  named,  as  they  are 
often  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  sword  itself.  A  sword  pr<h 
per  is  ardent  with  hilt  and  pomel  or. 

Or,  a  Bword  in  bend  sable— Smallbbook,  oo.  Worcester. 

Sable,  a  sword  erect  in  pale  argent,  hilt  and  pomel  or — Dtxocx. 

Aznre,  three  swords,  one  in  pale,  point  upper- 
most, Bormonnted  by  the  other  two  in  saltire, 
points  downward,  argent — ^Nobtom. 

Gnles,  a  man's  head  conped  at  the  shoulders 
between  three  swords  proper  headed  or — Swobd. 

Gnles,  a  lion  rampant  argent  between  two 
swords,  pomels  downwards,  points  to  the  dexter 
and  sinister  chief  proper — Dbmsbt. 

Gnles,  three  pairs  of  swords  in  saltire  argent, 
hilts  and  pomels  or,  viz.  two  pairs  in  chief  and 
one  pair  in  base — Cutlbbs'   Compaht,    [Inoor-  Noeton. 

porated  1417 ;  arms  granted  1476]. 

Argent,  a  sword  in  pale  asnre,  bilted  or;  a  chief  gnles — Mbnzibs, 
Cnldairs. 

Gnles,  on  a  chief  argent  two  swords  in  saltire  aznre — Bbaddyui. 

Argent,  a  two-handed  sword  in  pale  aznre — Spalduyo,  Scotland. 

Gnles,  a  two-handed  sword  bendwise  between  two  mnllets  or — Stxoii- 
STON,  Symonston. 

Aznre,  a  waved  sword  erect  in  pale  proper,  hilt  and  pomel  or,  between 
two  mnllets  in  fesse  pierced  argent — Dick. 

Argent,  a  sword  erect,  point  upwards ;  from  the  blade  issuing  drops 
of  blood — 0*Davobxn,  Ireland. 

Gnles,  a  fesse  between  three  pheons  argent  on  a  canton  or,  a  dexter 
gauntlet  sable  holding  a  broken  sword  erect  of  the  second  embmed  in 
blood — EasBTON,  Dublin. 

Azure,  two  swords  in  saltire,  blades  argent,  hilts  and  pomels  or, 
pierced  through  a  human  heart  proper ;  in  chief  a  cinquefoil  azure— 
Pabsohs. 

Or,  three  sword  points  proper,  two  and  one — ^Pboctob. 
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There  are  cli£forent  kinda  of  swords  mentioned  in  blaxon, 
e.g.  the  arming  sword,  the  sword  of  itate,  the  ^«A  iword,  the 
Highlander's  Claymore^  fto. 

<•  The  BOcliUmder,  whott  nd  cU^ffmor^ 
TlM  iMtUt  tonad  on  Maida's  ahon.*' 

8eotf9  MarmUm^  Inirod.  U  Oanio  VL 

Others  also  wUl  be  found  already  given  under  Sahre,  q.y. 

Sable,  an  arming  sirord,  the  point  in  chief  argent — Mabmiov. 

A  sword  of  state  palewise,  point  downwards,  sormonnted  of  two  Uons 
passant ;  impaling  quarterly,  first  and  fourth  oheqny  argent  and  sable, 
second  and  third  gules,  two  barrows  [tie  bat  Qy,]  or — Seal  and  Arms 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dboztwioh,  oo.  Worcester. 

Argent,  issuing  from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  a  oabit  dexter  arm 
Tested  goles,  cuffed  azure,  the  hand  proper  grasping  an  old  Irish  sword, 
the  blade  entwined  with  a  serpent  proper — O'Donotah,  Ireland. 

Aaure,  a  oat  rampant  argent,  on  a  chief  the  standard  of  St.  Andrew 
and  a  claymore,  point  downwards,  in  saltire  proper — Smith,  London. 

The  sword  may  be  sheathed^  i.e.  in  its  $eahhard,  the  tormina* 
tion  of  whioh  is  oolled  the  orampstf  chape^  or  hoteroU^  (fr. 
hmiUroV) ;  and  this  termination  is  sometimes  fonnd  as  a  separate 
charge.  [The  hahiek  of  the  Cloth- wobxbbs'  Company  is  found 
wrongly  blazoned  as  a  crampet.] 

Argent,  two  swords  In  their  scabbards  in  saltire  sable,  hilts  and 
chapes  or — GaLUBBAxn,  oo.  Kent,  temp.  Hax.  Yin.  [N.B.  Brand  is 
a  word  for  sword.] 

Sable,  a  sword  in  pale,  point  downwards,  soabbard  and  belt  argent, 
on  the  sinister  side  a  Katherine  wheel  argent — 
Gab^t  GboOh. 

A  crampet  or,  the  inside  per  pale  azure  and 
gules,  charged  with  the  letter  x  of  the  first — 
Badge  of  Earl  Da  la  Wasb. 

Azure,  three  bouteroUs  or — ^Bbohbtoh  [or  Becke- 
ton]. 

Sable,  three  sword  chapes  or — ^Addsbtoh,  eo. 
YofV  Badge  of  Db  va  Wauu 

Sword-fish :  this  fish  has  been  observed  named  but  in  one 
of  arms. 
Gules,  a  blade  of  a  sword-fish  argent  crowned  or — ^Lbsseeubb.  Middlesez. 

Synobolt,  Sinople,  Is  spelt  thus      Sykes.    See  Fovntaiii. 
in  the  Boke  of  8.  Albans.  Syren.    Bee  Jfersia<4. 
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Tail,  (fir.  ^[ueue^  old  fr.  eauwe,  eowe^  and  other  spellingB), 
IB  referred  to  Tery  frequently  in  the  blazon ,  and  aeveral  ex- 
amples have  already  been  given  under  Lion.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  in  the  old  rolls  of  arms  the  lion  is  very 
frequently  represented  with  the  tail  forked  {pd  la  couwe 
fourehee)^  or,  as  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  blazoned  doubls 
quoued.  Also  that  the  tail  may  sometimes  be  nowed  (for  which 
the  old  French  oroisi  and  the  modem  French  ptusie  en  sautoir 
seem  to  be  equivalent);  douiU  nowed,  and  even  forked  and 
nowed  {fowrehSe  et  renouie)  occur,  but  such  are  rare.  The  tail 
may  be  ereei  (for  which  the  fr.  term  eeirotct  is  found)  or  ex- 
t&ndedt  the  latter  only  in  the  case  of  the  lion  passant,  meaning 
that  the  tail  is  stretched  out  horizontally.  Tails,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  blazoned  as  inverted,  introverted,  and  turned  over  the  head ; 
also  coward,  when  the  tail  hangs  down  between  the  hind  legs. 
The  end  of  the  tail  is  called  the  brush  or  tuft, 

Le  oonnta  del  Momtb,  d'argent,  a  on  lion  rampant  de  goules  a  la 
oowe  eroyse,  corone  d*or,  a  one  laben  daznr — BoU,  temp.  Hxir.  HI. 

De  sable,  an  lion  d'argent,  arm6,  lampass^,  et  coaronn6  d'or;  la 
queue  fonrohae,  noa6e,  et  pass^e  en  sautoir — BovssovrxLLMt  Oham- 
pagne. 

De  gueules,  a  deux  lions  adoss^s  et  passes  en  sautoir  d'or ;  les  qnenes 
en  double  sautoir — ^Fobsbs  de  OotouiXS,  Valois. 

Argent,  a  lion  rampant  double  tailed  gules,  one  of  the  tails  coward^ 
Walub. 

The  same  varieties  are  found  in  the  tails  of  other  animals 
than  Lions,  but  not  so  frequently,  e.g. 

Sable,  a  buU  statant  argent,  the  tail  between  his  legs  [Le.  coward]— 
FiTZ-GsrvaiY,  co.  Bedford. 

Ermine,  a  griffin  segreant  coward  gules,  beaked  and  legged  azure— 
Gbamtham,  go.  Lincoln. 

Argent,  two  bars  sable,  on  the  upper  one  a  wiyern  volant,  tail  ex- 
tended of  the  field — ^BCaxvsld. 


Tabard,  a  tureotU:  the  surooats  santry.    Mentioned  in  Chaucer 

of  officers  of  arms  are  so  called ;  and  gave  the  name  to  the  Inn 

but  it  was  originally  the  name  in  Southwark. 

of  the  frock  worn  by  the  pea-  Tabernacle:  i.q.  Tent, 
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The  tail  is  alao  sometimes  borne  separately  from  the  animal, 
nd  when  so,  is  generally  crated  at  the  lower 
extremity. 

Sable,  three  lion's  tails  erooted  and  erased 
argent — Cosks,  GomwalL 

Argent,  a  cheyron  gules  between  three  beaYer*s 
tails  erect  proper — ^Liwxs,  co.  Kent. 

Argent,  tbree  lion's  tails  doable  quened  ereot 
sable — PxHOHBxoK. 

Or,  on  a  mount  gnles  three  lion's  tails  erect  of 
the  second,  tails  turned  to  the  sinister — Tatlabd,  Cobxs. 

Different  names  have  been  fancifully  given  by  some  heralds 
to  the  tails  of  different  animals,  such  as  the  singU^  the  wreath^ 
the  seutf  &c.,  but  no  instances  have  been  observed  of  their  nse. 

Telescope :  this  is  fancifally  used  in  one  coat  of  arms. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  vert  a  representation  of  the  '  forty-feet  reflecting 
telescope'  with  its  apparatus  proper,  a  chief  azure,  thereon  the  astro- 
nomical symbol  of  '  Uranus '  or  *  Georgium  Sidus '  irradiated  or — Hms^ 
SOHXL,  CO.  Bucks ;  Baronetcy,  1888. 

Temple:  examples  of  this  device  occur  rarely,  e.g.  in  the 
See  of  Absbdeek,  where  the  ehureh  is  blazoned  as  a  tempU  (see 
under  Bishop).  The  antique  temple  occurs,  but  as  steeples  are 
named,  it  is  probable  the  charge  is  meant  for  an  ancient  ehureh. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  an  antique  temple  of  three  stories, 
each  embattled ;  from  the  second  battlement  two  steeples,  and  from  the 
top,  one,  each  ending  in  a  cross  sable— Tsmplab,  [granted  1765]. 

Quarterly  azure  and  gules,  the  perspective  of  an  antique  temple  argent, 
on  the  pinnacle  and  exterior  battlements  a  cross  or ;  in  the  first  quarter 
an  eagle  displayed ;  in  the  second  a  stag  trippant  regardant  of  the  last 
^-TsMPLBB,  CO.  Devon. 

Azure,  a  temple  or — ^Tbxplb,  Scotland. 


Table  d'attente,  (fr.) :  a  fanciful 
term  given  to  shields  of  a  single 
tincture  without  any  charge. 

Tachet^,  (fr.)  i  speckled;  applied 
to  the  salamander. 

Tadpole.    See  Frog, 

Tallin,  (fr.) :  used  when  the  shield 
is  divided  diagonally,  from  left 


to  right,  into  two  equal  parts  «■ 

party  per  bend  HnUter.    ' 
Talbot.    SeeDo^. 
Talent  t  a  bezant. 
Talons  of  an  Eagle^  q.v. 
Taon,  (fr.) :  the  oxfly  in  the  arms 

of  the  family  of  Thou,  lie  de 

France. 
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Tennd,  Tawnag,  Orangt,  or  Bnuk:  Onnge  ooloar.  In  en- 
gravingB  it  should  be  represented  hy 
linefl  in  bend  nnister  crossed  by  others 
barwayi.  Heralds  who  blazon  by  the 
namea  of  the  heaTenly  bodies  call  it 
Dragon'*  htad,  and  those  who  employ 
jewels,  SyaeintA,  or  JiuytUh.  It  is  rery 
rarely  found  meotioaed,  but  was  one  of 
the  colonrs  forming  the  livery  of  the 
royal  Honse  of  Stuart.  Further,  it  is 
one  of  the  colours  which  when  applied  * 

to  abaUtMnti  is  called  in  heraldic  treatises  ttainand. 

Argent,  a  maonoh  tenne— Ticksll. 

Tent,{fi.tMlt):  this  is  represented  as  in  the  margin.  Itoften 
has  ajMMon  attached,  which  ebonld  be 
named.  A  Imt  royal  should  be  made 
more  ornamental  than  the  figure,  and 
should  hare  a  split  pennon  flowing  to- 
wards the  sinister,  (^See  example  of 
Ubrcautt  Tatiabs,  given  under  iloif.] 

The  terms  Pavilion  and  TabtmaeU  go- 
nerallyimply  a  tent  like  the  above,  while 
in  the  grant  of  arms  to  the  TJfholdbbs' 
CoMTiitT  the  f«nts  are  termed  *perv»rt. 

Argent,  b  ohevroD  between  thiee  royal  tents  sable — Tai-rss,  St.  Fodj, 
C<wnwalL 

Axure,  a  aherTon  between  three  tents  argent — Uaibuix. 

Sable,  three  psvilioDB  argent,  lined  ermine — Compam;  of  Upboldsbs' 
Chester. 

Sable,  three  pavilione  [or  sperrert]  ermine,  lined  azure,  gamielied 
or;  within  the  pavilion  in  base  a  lamb  ooaobant  argent,  on  a  cushion 
or  taseelled  ol  the  last ;  over  the  head  a  oroai  fitchj  gales,  [Elsewhere 
blazoned  Sable,  on  a  ohevron  or,  between  three  tents  without  poles, 
ermine,  lined  aznre  (another,  1780,  gtiles) ;  as  many  msee  gules] — Oom- 
pan;  of  nrsoLSBBS,  granted  116S. 

Tapestry !  mentioned  in  tha  arms      Tar^,  (tr.);  a  teohnioal  term  ap- 
of  NiwoisiLi-OH-TiNB.      See  plied  to  the  Cotgiie  <v  Helmet  for 

CtutU.  desoribing  its  pontion  —  porf. 
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Tbittlcu 


In  Preneh  anns  a  Pa^Uion,  or  tent,  was  Bometimes  adopted 
for  soironnding  the  shield — especially  the  Royal  shield — ^instead 
of  the  Zamhrtquin  or  Mantie.  For  one  form  also  the  term  Cape^ 
Une  seems  to  be  used. 

ThistlOf  (fr.  ehardan) :  this  plant,  thongh  occunftng  in  ooats 
of  arms,  is  fonnd  more  frequently  as  a  badge ; 
it  is  generaUy  represented  slippedf  as  in  the 
margin.    The  leavei  are  found  also  separate. 

Per  pale  azoxe  and  gules  three  lions  rampant 
argent ;  a  chief  per  pale  or  and  argent,  charged  on 
the  dexter  side  with  a  rose  gules,  and  on  the 
sinister  with  a  thistle  yert — PaiiBiosa  Oolumb, 
Oxford,  founded  1620. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent  between  a  thistle  in  chief  or  and  a  trefoil 
hi  base  of  the  second  a  einqueloil  gules — Stssbs,  IreJand. 

Gules,  a  crosier  or  and  sword  argent  saltirewise ;  on  a  ehief  of  the 
second  a  thistle  vert — ^Ezbk,  Scotland. 

Argent,  a  lion  passant  gardant  gules  gorged  with  an  open  orown 
and  crowned  with  an  imperial  one  proper,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a 
sword  of  the  last  defending  the  thistle  placed  in  the  dexter  ehief  point 
yert,  ensigned  with  a  crown  or — OaiLvn,  co.  Kincardine. 

Gules,  a  bend  engrailed  argent,  in  ehief  a  thistle 
leaved  or — Gskicxll,  Scotland. 

Or,  a  fesse  azure  between  three  thistles  slipped  vert, 
flowered  gules— Miles  Sallxt,  Bp.  of  Llandafl,  1600-16. 

A  thistle  slipped  and  leaved,  ensigned  with  the  im- 
perial crown,  all  proper  —  Badge  of  Scotland;  [it 
occurs  also  amongst  the  badges  of  the  Stuarts]. 

D'azur,  a  trois  chardons  d*or— De  Gabdoh,  Lorraine 
et  Artois. 


Badge  of  the 

SrUAKTB. 


Target.    See  Shield. 

Tarjant  i  i.q.  Torqued. 

Tassel.  8ee  Cushion;  also  Pierre. 

Tassy  valry.    See  Potent. 

Tau.    See  Crow,  §  84. 

Taupe,  (fr.):  mole. 

Tawney.    See  Tenni. 

Teal.    See  Duck. 

Teazel.    See  Thistle. 

Teeth  are  very  rarely  referred  to, 


but  are  included  in  the  term 
armed.  Boars,  drc,  are,  however, 
often  represented  Uuked.  In 
French  arms  the  term  denU 
occurs. 

Templars.  See  Knights  Tern- 
plars. 

Tenants,  (fr.).    See  Supporten. 

Tench.    See  Barbel 

Tenter-hook.    See  Hook, 
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Teazel. 


Arginiy  oa  a  f6S8e  gules  three  oral  bneklee  or ;  in  base  three  thistle- 
leaves  conjoined  vert — ^Lxsus,  oo.  Monaghan. 

With  the  thistle  may  be  grouped  the  Temislf  used  especially 
in  dreesiDg  cloth,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
used  both  in  the  insignia  of  the  Exeter 
Weaysss'  Company  (see  nnder  Weavers) ,  and 
of  the  Cloth-wobksbs  (see  under  Clothiers). 

Argent,  a  oheyron  sable  between  three  teazels 
stalked  and  leaved  proper — ^Fuusaic. 
Aigent,  three  teazels  slipped  proper — ^Bownxir. 

Thorns,  Crown  of:  this  sacred  emblem 
is  yeiy  similar  to  the  other  ehapUU  (q*v.) 
already  described.  It  is  bonie  in  arms  ot 
a  private  family  and  in  the  insignia  of  a  See. 

Argent,  a  eross  Tan  gales,  in  chief  three  crowns  ol 
thorns  vert — Taukx,  Sussex. 

Azure,  a  crown  of  thorns  or,  between  three  saltires 
or — See  of  Ciithnxss,  Scotland. 

Throughout:  means  extending  to  tlie  sides  of  the  escut- 
cheon,  and  is  used  when  the  charge  under  ordinary  circutn- 
Btanoes  does  not  do  so.  An  ordinary  Cron  is  properly  so,  but 
for  Cross  patUe  throughout^  see  §  26.  The  words  firniy  Jhed, 
and  entire,  haye  been  used  by  writers  with  a  similar  significa- 
tion. Fassant,  q.y.»  when  used  with  reference  to  the  plain 
cross,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  throughout. 

Azure,  a  lozenge  throughout  or,  charged  with  a  orescent  gules — Pauen. 
Baudewin  de  Fbiyillx  de  veyr  a  one  croyz  passant  de  goules — ^BoU, 
temp.  HzN.  m. 


Grow&ofihonw. 


Tergiant :  of  a  Tortoise^  Ao,,  hav- 
ing the  back  turned  towards  the 
spectator. 

Tern.    See  Seagull. 

Terrass^,(fr.):  havingamoimtin 
base,  snd  represented  as  covered 
with  verdure.  Especially  ap- 
plied to  Trees. 

Terrestrial  globe.    See  Sphere, 

Terrier.    See  Dog. 


Tertre,  (£r.):    a  hill  or  hillock. 

See  Jtfotmt. 
Testes  aux  queues,  (fr.):  heads 

to  tails,  used  of  a  fish. 
Thatch -rake  and  Thatcher's- 

hook.    See  Raks. 
Thicket.    See  Wood. 
ThistlOi  Order  of  the.    See  un* 

der  Knights. 
Thorn.    See  HawihoriL 
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Japiter*t  thondMrkdlt 


Thunderbolt:  a  bearing  derived  from  the  clasoo  mytho- 
logy, in  which  the  emblem  is  ascribed 
to  Jupiter.  In  one  instance  it  is  only 
outlined  or  ehoied  on  the  escutcheons. 
It  is  the  crest  of  the  families  of  Cab- 
HAeix  and  of  Hawlbt. 

Azure,  Japiter's  thunderbolt  or,  shafted 
and  winged  argent — Tom tbis. 

Aznre,  a  chevron  between  three  esoutoh- 
eons  or,  on  each  a  thunderbolt  ohaaed— 
Edmonds. 

Azure,  a  sun  between  three  thunderbolts 
winged  and  shafted  or — Stbickbon,  granted 
June  14, 1707. 

Tiara :  the  pope's  triple  crown  occurs  in  the  arms  of  ona 
Company,  and  has  not  been  observed  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  that  the  royal  crown  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Church  of  York  was  originally  a  tiara. 

Azure,  three  clouds  proper,  rays  issuing  therefrom 
downwards  or,  surmounted  by  as  many  tiaras  [or 
triple  erowns],  the  caps  gules,  the  crowns  gold — 
Dbapsbs'  Company,  London ;  granted  1489. 

Tiger:    this  beast,  as  drawn  by  ancient 
painters,    is    now  often    called   the    h&raldic 
tiger,  as  distinguished  from  the  natural.     Such     ^"^  "^^  "^ 
distinctions  of   course   are   not  real,   since    the    old   heralds 
drew  the  tiger  as  they  did  many  animals,  conventionally.     The 
heraldic  form  of   the   tiger  is  shewn  in   the  margin.     The 
tiger  looking  into  a  mirror  (q.v.)  is  a  very 
remarkable  bearing.     Amongst  other  ex- 
traordinary ideas  which  our  ancestors  en- 
tertained respecting  strange  animals  was 
this — ^that  in  order  to  rob  the  tigress  of 
her  young,  it  was  only  necessary  to  lay 
mirrors  in  her  way,  in  which  she  would 
stop  to  look  at  her  own  image,  and  thereby 
give  the  robbers  time  to  escape.    Tigers' 
heads  Bnd/aeet  also  occur. 


Lots. 
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Yert,  a  heraldic  tiger  [possibly  a  wolf,  ie.  Ump]  passant  or.  mane  and 
oft  of  the  tail  argent — ^Lote,  oo.  Norfolk ;  granted  1663. 

Argent,  a  tiger  rampant  collared  and  chained  or — O'Halh. 

Or,  a  tiger  passant  gules — Lutwiuhk,  Salop. 

Gnles,  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  tigers,  regardant  [into  mir" 
rors]  of  the  second — ^Btttiibb  of  Calais. 

Per  fesse  ermine  and  sable  a  heraldic  tiger  argent,  in  chief  two 
maseles  of  the  second — ^Danibls,  Lymington,  co.  Hants. 

Yert,  within  two  bars  ermine  between  two  heraldic  tigers  passant,  one 
in  chief  and  one  in  base  or,  three  garbs  of  the  last— Hzmtoh,  Stoke- 
npon-Trent,  oo.  Stafford. 

Or,  two  bars  gemel  gules  between  three  tiger's  heads  [otherwise  boards 
beads]  saUe,  two  and  one-^SNXiNsoN. 

Sable,  a  lion  rampant  regardant  argent,  on  a  chief  embattled  or  a 
sword  erect  proper,  hilt  and  pomel  gold,  enfiled  with  an  eastern  crown 
gnles,  between  two  [natural]  tiger's  h/ooB  also  proper — Flotd. 

Timbre,  (^<^0*  ^^  French  term,  for  which  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  exact  English  equivalenty  comprises  the  exterior 
ornaments  of  the  eieuiehwUf  that  is  (1)  the  hslmet,  (2)  the  man- 
UlUng^  (3)  the  ere»U  By  some,  however,  it  is  held  to  indnde 
(4)  the  eseroU,  (5)  the  wreath,  (6)  the  motto,  (7)  the  supporters, 
as  well  as  (8)  the  cap  of  dignity  and  eroum. 

Tincture,  (fr.  email,  pi.  emaux):  the  metaU,  eoloursy  and 
Jitrs  nsed  in  armonry  are  called  tineturee. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  charge  of  metal  shonld  never  be  placed 
npon  a  metal  field,  nor  a  coloured  charge  upon  a  coloured  field, 
but  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  First,  what  the  French 
call  armee  pour  enquertr^  or  armee  d  enquerre,  as  the  insignia  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jeettsalbk  (see  Cross,  §  31),  where  gold  appears 
on  silver ;  and  in  other  cases  where  colour  appears  on  colour,  e.g. 

Gktles,  a  cross  vert — ^Dknhaic,  Snffolk. 


Three,  two,  and  one}  a  term 
often  used  in  blazon^  q.v.,  to  shew 
the  position  of  six  charges. 

Tierce,  (fr.) :  a  charge  oocnrring 
in  some  French  arms,  consist- 
ing of  three  triangles  arranged 
generally  in  fesse.  There  may 
be  two  tierces  in  the  same  shield. 


Tierc6,  (fr.),  tiereed,  or  triparted: 
in  French  arms  the  term  is  gene- 
rally of  the  shield  when  it  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  per  feae ; 
bnt  the  shield  also  may  be  bla- 
zoned as  tiered  per  pale  or  per 
bend.    See  under  Party. 
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Secondly,  the  rule  does  not  extend  to  ehtrfs^  eantonSf  and 
horduretf  which,  howerer,  are  in  snch  cases  by  some  heralds 
represented  as  eatuUf  i.e.  giving  the  idea  of  the  charge  being 
sewed  to,  and  not  laid  upon,  the  field.  Marks  of  cadency  also, 
such  as  labels,  bendlets,  and  batons  are  exempt  from  the  role. 

The  third  exception  is  of  a  party-coloured  field  (as  quart&rfyf 
gyrcnny^  harry ^  eheequy,  vair,  Ac.)^  which  may  receive  a  charge 
either  of  metal  or  colour  indifferently,  and  v%e$  versa. 

Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure,  a  lion  rampant  gules — SxBiLTVoBDt 
Glonoester. 

Barry  of  ten  or  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  azgent  —  Sts^hobd, 
Coventry. 

Per  pale  asure  and  gules,  an  oak-tree  proper  supported  on  the  siniater 
side  by  a  lion  rampant  argent^-THOMis,  oo.  Hereford. 

The  fourth  is,  when  charges  are  borne  of  their  naiural 
eolaur,  not  being  one  of  the  recognised  tinctures  of  heraldry. 
(See  Cchuri,)  Such  charges  are  nevertheless  generally  plaoed 
upon  a  field  of  a  contrasted  tincture. 

ThQ  fifth  and  last  exception,  and  the  most  frequent  case  to 
which  this  rule  does  not  extend,  is  when  animals  are  armsd, 
attired,  unguled^  crowned,  or  chained  of  a  tincture  different  from 
that  of  their  bodies. 

The  nine  tinctures  are  as  follows,  though  numbers  8  and 
9  are  not  so  clearly  recognised  as  the  seven  others.  See  also 
Colours  and  Proper, 


1.  Or    .    • 

.    .  Gold    .    . 

.    .  Sun  •    .    .    .    O 

Topaa. 

2.  Argent .    . 

.    ,  Bilver  .    . 

.    .  Moon     .    .    .     }) 

.PearL 

8.  GuU$   .    . 

.    .  Bed     •    . 

.    .  Mars .    .    .    .    cT 

.  Buby. 

4.  Azure  .    . 

.    .  Blue    .    . 

.    .  Jupiter  ,    ,    .    2/ 

.  Sapphire. 

5.  Sable   .    . 

.    .  Black  .    . 

.    .  Saturn   .    .    .    Fi 

.  Diamond. 

6.  Vert 

.    .  Green .    . 

.     .  Venus    ...     2 

.  Emerald. 

7.  Purpttre    , 

.    .  Purple.    . 

.    .  Merooiy      .    .     jj 

.  Amethyst 

8.  Tenni  . 

.  Tenny.    . 

.    .  Dragon's  Head  .    . 

.  Hyacinth. 

9.  Sanguine  . 

.  Blood  oolou 

r     .  Dragon's  TaU    .    . 

.  Sardonlz. 

The  Furs  are  in  a  sense  tincturee,  and  to  a  certain  exten- 
follow  the  rule  of  the  others ;  that  is  to  say.  Ermine  is  oonsidered 
as  argent,  and  Mrminee  as  sable,  so  far  as  the  tinctures  of  the 
superimposed  charges  are  concerned. 
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Ermine,         |  Ermines.  I  Pean.  \  Voir. 

Erminoifl.      |  Bnninites.  |  Meirri,  \  Verry. 

A  brief  notice  of  each  of  the  above  will  be  found  bene&tb 
their  respective  headings. 

The  mode  of  representation  of  the  tincture  by  lines  was  an 
invention  which  must  be  attributed  to  Silvester  Petra-Sanctay 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  whose  book,  entitled  Tessara  OenttUtia, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1688  (or  rather  his  earlier  book,  I>e  Sym- 
holts  heroteisy  libri  ix.,  1634),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
work  in  which  the  system  was  used.  The  claim  of  Marie  Vul- 
sqn  de  la  Colombiere  will  not  hold,  as  his  work  did  not  appear 
till  1639. 

Some  whimsical  heralds  have  called  the  tinctures  borne  by 
kings  by  the  names  of  PlaneU  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  as 
given  above ;  and  this  method  so  far  made  way  that  in  some 
few  heraldic  MSS.  the  tinctures  are  expressed  in  the  tricking 
by  the  astronomical  marks  denoting  the  planets. 

Other  heraldic  writers  again  have  given  to  the  tinctures  of 
the  arms  of  peers  the  names  of  precious  stonesy  also  shewn  above, 
but  this  practice  is  now  looked  upon  as  absurd,  and  calculated 
to  bring  the  science  into  ridicule.  Sir  John  Febns,  in  his 
Blazon  of  Oentry  issued  in  1586,  enumerates  fourteen  different 
methods  of  blazon  as  follows: — 1.  By  colours;  2.  By  planets; 
3.  By  precious  stones;  4.  By  virtues;  5.  By  celestial  signs; 
6.  By  the  months  of  the  year;  7.  By  the  days  of  the  week; 
8.  By  the  ages  of  man;  9.  By  flowers;  10.  By  the  elements; 
11.  By  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  12.  By  the  complexions  of  man ; 
13.  By  numbers;  14.  By  metals.  Such  fanciful  arrangements, 
however,  tend  to  degrade  the  study  of  heraldry  into  a  mere 
amusement.     Happily  they  were  never  much  used. 


Tierce^euille :  a  trefoil  leaf,  bat  Tipped  i  eomeiimes  nsed  of  ends 

wlthont  a  stalk.  of  horns  and  the  like  when  of 

Tig6|  (fr.) :  used  when  stalks  or  a  different  tinotare. 

stems  are  of  a  different  tincture.  Tire,  (fr.) :  a  term  used  for  the 

Tilting-spear.    See  Spear,  sevezal  rows  in  vair. 

Tinea t   of   stags'   antlers.     See  Tires.    See  ilttire^  of  stags;  also 

Deer.  ander  Deer. 
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Tobacco :  this  plant  is  found  in  the  inngnia  of  a  Company ; 
also  on  the  arms  of  a  Spaniard  naturalised  in  this  conntry. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert  three  plants  of  tobaooo  growing  and 
flowering  all  proper — Company  of  Tobacoo-Pipx  Maxbbs,  London ;  in- 
oorporated  1668. 

Sable,  five  bezants  in  saltire ;  a  chief  indented  argent,  thereon  three 
stalks  of  tobacco,  each  consisting  of  three  leaves  proper — Cabdozo  ; 
granted  to  Samuel  Nunei  Cardoso,  Hackney,  near  London. 

Tombstone  :  the  seat  of  Preater-John  (q.v.)  in  the  insignia 
of  the  See  of  Chichxstkb,  and  of  S.  Mary  in  those  of  tlie  See  of 
LnrcoLN  (see  Ntmbui),  is  so  called,  though  in  neither  case  is  it 
at  all  probahle  that  the  bearing  is  intended  for  such.  The 
Tombstone,  sometimes  called  an  Altar,  on  which  the  Holy  Lamb 
stands,  in  the  Arms  of  the  College  of  Ashrioox  is  probably  a 
Tomb,  the  device  signifying  the  Besurrection.  Other  examples 
occasionally  occur,  e.g. 

Argent,  a  tombstone  gules — ^Albor. 

Yert,  three  tombstones  aigent— Tokbs  [represented  as  coped  stones 
crossed]. 

Tops :  a  very  few  examples  of  this  toy  are  fonnd. 

Sable,  three  bars  nebuly  vert,  in  chief  as  many  playing  tops  argent 
[otherwise.  Sable,  three  bars  vert ;  on  a  chief  indented  gules  as  many 
tops  argent] — Topp. 

Sable,  on  two  bars  argent  three  water-bougets  vert,  two  and  one ;  a 
chief  gules  charged  with  three  playing  tops  of  the  second — ^Topp. 

Argent,  three  playing  tops  sable,  two  and  one— Anvixx. 

....  a  chevron  ....  between  three  pegtops  ....  — Topolyit,  [in 
the  church  at  Topclifle,  oo.  York,  1891]. 

Torch,  (fr.  Jlarnhdou)^  or  fire-brand^  is  often  borne  raguled; 
and  a  8taff  raguly  flammant  (q.v.)  is  practically  the  same. 

Argent,  three  torches  proper — Coiikn. 

Azure,  three  torches  or,  fired  [or  lighted]  proper — Gollikb,  Ottery 
8.  Mary,  co.  Devon. 

Azure,  three  fire-brands  proper — ^Collins,  Barnes  Hill,  co.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  fire-brand  (or  staff)  with  one  ragule  on  each  side,  sable,  and 
inflamed  in  three  places  proper — ^Bxllbttbs. 


Toad.    See  Frog.  Tomahawk.  SeeunderDaniahils«. 

Tobias.    See  Ararat.  Tongs.    See  jPoufui^rt*. 

Tod.    See  Fox.  Tongue  (1)  of  a  buckle^  q.v. ;  (2) 
Toison.    See  Fleece,  of  animals,  e.g.  hear^  lion,  ^c. 
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Torteau,  (fr.  tourt0au  d$  $%ml4$) :  the  name  now  always 
applied  to  a  raundle  guU9.  At  the  same  time  the  Frenoh  apply 
the  word  to  roondles  of  all  tinotareB,  including  even  or  and 
argent.  (See  RoundU.)  Literally  tourteau  (and  it  is  found  in 
ancient  rolls)  means  a  little  tart  or  cake,  and  the  figure  is  said 
to  haye  heen  intended  to  represent  the  sacred  Host.  The  term 
gasUl  is  also  used  (which  in  the  form  gdUau  is  still  used  for 
a  cake),  and  in  the  older  rolls,  though  the  torUau  is  found 
more  frequently  tinctured  guU9^  hoth  that  and  the  gaatel  are 
found  tinctured  as  a  metal.  The  examples  of  the  blazon  of 
the  arms  of  Caxots  in  different  rolls  will  clearly  illustrate  the 
Tariety  of  terms  used. 

Walter  de  Basobbtilb,  argent,  ung  oheveron  et  trois  torteuz  de 
gooles — ^BoU,  temp.  Hsn.  m. 

Hogh  Wakb,  d'or,  a  denlz  barres  de  goulsBt  ore  trois 
torteux  de  gonles  en  le  eheif — Ibid» 

Sire  Huge  Waxs,  de  or,  a  ij  banes  de  gooles,  en  le 
ohef  iij  rondelfi  de  gonles,  el  on  baston  de  azoxe — 
Boll,  temp.  Bd.  n. 

Banf  de  Gamois,  d*or ;  ong  oheif  de  gooles  a  trois 
tostenz  d*axgent — ^Boll,  temp.  Hxv.  m. 

Bafe  de  Camots,  dor;  al  ohef  de  gooles  a  tree  Camoti. 

gastelles  d'argent  en  ohef — IHd.  [Harl  MS.  6589] . 

Sire  Baof  de  Cahots,  de  or;  od  le  ohef  ds  gooles  a  iij  rondels  de 
argent — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  IL 

Le  Sire  de  Camots,  port  d*or,  ao  eheif  de  gales,  a  trois  pellets  en  le 
chief  d'argent — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  HL 

Argent,  on  a  dhief  goles  three  pUtes-^CAicoTS,  Broadwater,  Sorrey. 

Argent,  a  torteao  between  three  esootoheons  sable— Iiom>ON,  Scotland. 

Or,  six  torteanx,  two,  two,  and  two— Walshall. 

Argent,  three  oops  sable,  a  torteao  [?  for  differenoe]— Biohard  Qsbms- 

▲CEBS. 

It  is  said  in  books  that  tortoilly  may  be  used  for  »inU  of  tor- 
UauXj  but  it  has  not  been  .observed. 

Argent  semy  of  torteaox;  on  a  pile  asore  a  lion  rampant  of  the  field— 


Sable  fretty  argent,  on  each  crossing  a  torteao  gales — Eaoab. 


Torqued  i  howed-embowed^  especially  of  a  $erpeni'$  taU ;  also  wreathed. 

Pp 
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Camcicbaxl. 


Tortilly,  (fr.  tortillant) :  a  term  applied  to  Ordinaries  which 
are  wreathed,  as  shewn  in  the  margin;  the  term  ioreathy  is 
also  found.  The  French  apply  the  term  tortil  to  the  wreath 
or  turban  with  which  heads,  and  especially  those  of  Moors, 
are  adorned  in  heraldry.     See  Wreathed. 

Argent,  a  Idsse  tortUly  [or  wreathed]  azure 
and  gnles  [otherwise,  bat  not  so  well,  a  wreath 
in  fesse  throoghoat] — CiBmoHiBL. 

Argent,  a  oross  wreathed  gales  and  azore 
[otherwise,  a  fesse  wreathed  gales  and  asore, 
depressed  by  a  pale  wreathed  as  the  fesse] — 
Sbbbsbt. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  gales,  a  chief  tortilly  gales 
and  vert  charged  on  the  first  with  a  orescent 
argent  between  two  mallets  of  the  last  in  the 
second — ^MACBircmB,  Edinboigh. 

Argent,  a  bend  tortilly  azare  and  or — Oabb,  Sossez. 

De  gaeales,  aa  tortil  d'argent — Zbonski  dx  Passbbon,  Provenos. 

Tortoise :  this  animal  is  usually  borne  dieplayed  twgiant 
infeeee,  which  position  is  sometimes  described  as  pauant.  The 
term  gradient  seems  to  be  used  to  mean  the  same,  and  tergiani 
seems  to  be  implied  though  not  expressed. 
When  upright  it  should  be  blazoned  erect, 
though  haurient  is  found. 

Argent,  a  tortoise  displayed,  tergiant  barwise 
[otherwise  passant]  vert — Gawdt,  Norfolk. 

Argent,  on  a  cross  azare  between  in  dexter  chief 
and  sinister  base  a  tortoise  gradient  vert  five  fleors- 
de-lis  of  the  first — ^Lb  Nbvb,  London. 

Azoxe,  a  tortoise  erect  or — Goopbb. 

Vert,  three  tortoises  haarient  or—HianBHT. 

Tower,  (fr.  tour) :  towers  and  turrets  are  more  frequently 
named  in  connection  with  the  Castle  (q.v.)>  ^^*  ^^^7  *'®  *^ 
found  in  some  cases  as  distinct  charges.  Though  a  castle 
is  sometimes  represented   as   consisting  of  a   single  tower. 


Gawst. 


Topaz.    See  Or, 
Torse :  given  as  a  name  for  a  Wreath 
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it  generally  has  at  leart  three.     The  ordinary  tovtr  ie  drawn 
as  the  flrat  example  given  in  the  margin. 

Aioie.  a  towBT  or— Towxas,  NorthMopton. 

Gnlea,  in  ohisf  a   oaatle  aunnonnted  with  a   \ 
tower  argent ;  in  baee  a  lion  pasoaut  gardant  o. 
— City  o(  NoBwioH. 

Sablfl,  three  high  towers  argent— Ds   looa, 
Shrawabory. 

&abk,a 
WnsTOH. 


i  plate  between  three  towers  argent— 
a  giOes— 


But  the  tower  is  also  frequently  represented  as  bearing  three 
smallOT  towers  or  turrets,  and  then  it  is  blaaoned  tripU  towtrtd, 
or  triple  tmretted;  in  that  case  it  is  drawn  as  the  annexed 
figure  in  the  mai^n,  sometiineB  with  the  turrets  slightly  sloping 
outwards,  sometimes  upright.  It  is  frequently  deeoribed  as 
having  a  domt  or  eupola,  both  tenna  being  r 
nsed  for  the  same  thing;  and  so 
ft<pM-«  or  conical  roof.  Also  as  provided  | 
with  apart  or  entrance,  port-iolu  or  win- 
dows, iatlltnunti,  &c. 

Aanre,  a  tower  triple- towered  or— Towna, 
IdeolBly. 

Aigent,  on  a  monnt  vert  a  tower  tilple- 
towered  table — Ohitsbton,  Lord  Major  of  Lon- 
don, 1668. 

Asms,  a  oastle  tiiple-tow«ed  argent,  port, 
holes  and  gate  gules— ITLzod. 

Aanre,  two  lions  rampant  argent  chained  or 
sapporting  a  tower  triple-tnrretted  of  the  seoond 
— EnjiT,  Ireland. 

A.  tower  triple-tonetted  ol  the  second — Owsn, 
so.  Montgomery. 
Asnre,  a  tower  [otherwise  with  a  eupola]  ar. 

gent,  embattled  and  domed,  the  port  gai« 

aUbert  Di  u  Tova,  Dorset. 

Asure,  on  a  moont  vert  a  oastle  embattled 
with  three  towers  domed,  on  eaoh  a  pennon,  all 
or — Town  of  Glithbbow,  Lancaahira. 
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Asore,  on  a  monnt  proper  ooaped  a  oaaUa  triple-towered  argent,  the 
middle  tower  with  dome  and  pennon — ^Nielbon,  BothweUahiele. 

Gnle8»  a  f  onr-sqaare  castle  in  perspeotive  with  as  many  towers  and  capo- 
las,  one  at  each  angle,  argent,  standing  in  water  aznre — ^Baw8on,co.  York. 

Aznre,  on  a  bend  between  two  water-boogets  or  three  leopard's  iaoes 
gnles ;  a  chief  as  the  last  charged  with  a  castle  triple-towered  argent, 
haying  from  the  centre  tower  of  a  pyramidical  shape  a  banner  dispUjed 
like  the  first — Hunt,  Limerick. 

Sable,  a  qnadrangnlar  tower  with  four  towers  in  perspective  argent, 
masoned  proper ;  the  base  of  the  eeontcheon  water  of  the  last — ^Town  of 
PoNTXTBACT,  Yorkshire. 

Gales,  a  triple  ciroalar  tower  in  a  pyramidal  form  or,  the  first  with 
battlements  moanted  with  cannon  of  the  last,  aU  within  a  bordore  asnre 
charged  with  eight  towers  domed  or — Town  of  IiAimcBSTON,  oo.  ComwalL 

Axoze,  a  sqoare  castle  embattled  abore  the  gate  and  at  the  top,  triple- 
towered,  the  central  tower  larger  than  the  dexter  and  sinister ;  on  each 
side  the  central  tower  a  sentinel-hoase  or  watch-tower,  which  aie  with 
the  three  towers  pyramidally  roofed,  all  argent,  masoned  saUe,  the 
portcallis  and  windows  gales ;  the  middle  tower  ensigned  with  a  staff  and 
banner  charged  with  the  Boyal  arms  of  Scotland — ^Borgh  of  FostAm. 

The  tenn  turret  is  sometimes  used  alone,  separate  from  the 

t<noerf  and  oan  only  be  represented  as  a  smaller  tower.     The 

terms  towrelU  and  toreh  are  also  found. 

Le  Boy  de  Pobtuoal,  de  goalee  poadre  a  torelles  d'or  a  one  labea  lainr 
-—Boll,  temp.  HxN.  m. 

Le  Coante  de  Pottxbb,  party  dazar  et  de  gooles ;  per  le  goalea  poadre 
a  tarelles  dor ;  lazar  poadre  o  flarettes  dor— IH«I. 

Gales,  three  tarrets  or — Txbbbtz. 

Gales,  three  bars  argent,  on  a  qaarter  of  the  last  a  "  torele"  or  a  oastle 
sable — John  Dana. 

Town,  (fr.  viUe),  or  eity:  this  device  has  been  introduced 
occasionally  into  late  coats  of  arms.  An  example  of  the  city  of 
Naxsivak  will  be  observed  under  Ararat^  and  of  Agrx  under 
Sphinx.    Examples  more  frequently  oocur  in  French  arms. 

....  the  castle,  charch  and  town  of  Tiverton  with  Lowman*s  and  Exe 
bridges ;  beneath  them  a  woolpaok  .  . .— >Seal  of  the  Town  of  Tivbbtor. 

De  sable,  an  lion  d'or,  sarmont^  d'one  villa  d*argent — ^ILlvixllss. 

D'argent,  la  ville  en  perspeotive  da  c6t^  da  midi,  Thotel  de  ville 
giroaett^,  les  ^glises,  le  ohAteaa  et  les  b&timents  ajoor^a  da  mdme, 
esBorus  de  gaeales,  les  tears  ajoardes  et  ma^onneee  de  sable,  la  porte 
oaverte  et  dans  rouvertare  an  maillet  d'or— ViUe  de  Jozoht,  Booigogne. 
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Trangles,  {fr,):  used  by  French  heralds  for  bars  and 
barrulets  when  their  number  is  uneven,  instead  of  hurelUi  ;  but 
the  examples  shew  a  want  of  consistency  in  this  respect. 

Pal^  d'argent  et  d'aznre  de  six  pieces  a  one  trangle  de  sable  brochant 
sor  le  tout— DiTPOBT. 
D'or,  a  oinqne  trangles  de  gneTdes— Attbbxt,  Potton. 
D'axgent,  Ik  qaatra  trangles  ondto  d'azor— Autsey,  Bretagne, 

Tree,  (fr.  arhre) :  the  tree  is  a  very  common  bearing  in  later 
heraldry,  but  is  very  rare,  if  used  at  all,  in  early  arms.  In 
the  arms  of  Sir  Bauf  de  CHErKDur  tho  ehe^fne  probably  means 
only  the  aeom,  as  in  the  arms  of  Mosisirs  the  leaves  only 
of  the  mulberry-tree  are  intended.  But  in  later  arms  several 
examples  will  be  found,  both  of  trees  generally  and  special 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  (fr.  arhtutes).  Amongst  these  are 
found  the  oak  (fr.  ehSne),  (the  most  frequent) ;  apple  (fr.  pom- 
mier) ;  orange  (fr.  oranger) ;  fig  (fr.figuier) ;  ash  (fr.  frSne)  ;  elm 
(fr.  orme  and  ormeau)  ;  hawthorn  (fr.  aub^in) ;  holly  (fr.  houx) ; 
laurel{fr.  laurier) ;  maple  ;  palm  {ft. palmier) ;  pine  (fr. pin) ;  fir 
(fr.eapin);  eedar;  egpreea  {^.  eypris);  poplar  (fr.  peuplier);  wil- 
low  (fr.  eaule) ;  and  gew.  Also  the  leaves  and  branches  of  several 
citkeTtreeBye,g.heeeh{fr,hStre);  mulberrg  (fr.  murier) ;  olive  (fr. 
Olivier);  walnut  (fr.  noger);  nut  (fr.  noisetier).    (See  Synopsis.) 

In  French  arms,  besides  those  noted  above,  have  been  ob» 
served,  bourne  (balsam);  huts  (box);  eormier  (service-tree); 
ehdtagnier  (chestnut)  ;  aubier  (sap-wood) ;  gui  (mistletoe);  nefiier 
(medlar) ;  but  no  English  examples  of  these  have  been  observed. 

When  the  term  tree  only  is  named  without  any  adjunct,  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  that  of  the  oak^  and  may  be  drawn  like 
the  example  given  under  that  term.  But  more  frequently  it  is 
subjected  to  some  special  treatment,  e.g.  it  may  have  the 
appearance  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots,  to  which  the  term 
eradicated  (fr.  arraehe)  is  applied  (and  this  is  a  better  term 

Trabe,  (fr.):  the  stock  of  an  an-  Traits,  (fr.)  pieee$:  e.g.  pily  of  six 
ehor,  q.v.  traits,  or  cheqney  of  six  traits. 

Trac6,  (fr.):  said  to  be  the  same  Trammels  (?).  See  nnder  Tre- 
as  ombri.  moiUi. 
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than  erased^  whieb  should  only  be  applied  to  purts  of  animalB). 

The  tree  ib  often  tnmM,  i.e.  iruneaied  (fr.  Mtf^^  poiUrd  (fr. 

Mmf)f  or  Jopp&d  (fir.  ^eoie) ;  or  it  may  be  amp^d^  so  that  the 

section  ia  seen  in  perspectiYe,  and  in  that  case 

the  term  snagged  should  be  appUed.     Again  it  may 

be  withered  (fir.  $ec);    or  it  may  be  hrakmj  or 

hlasted,  or  without  hranehse  (fr.  ihratuhf).    A  fhll- 

grown  tree  is  said  to  be  acerued,    A  tree  may  be  frwcUd  (fr. 


fruiU\  and  this  applied  to  the  oak  (q.T.)  would  signify  with 
acorns  (fr.  englanti).  When  the  trunk  is  of  a  different  tiocture 
from  the  rest  of  the  tree  the  French  use  the  term/iU^. 

Aigent,  a  tree  growing  oat  of  a  mount  bk  base  vert,  in  ehief  three 
muUeta  gnlee — ^Waxt,  Scotland. 
Argent,  on  a  monnt  in  base  a  branohed  tree 


Gnles,  the  stem  and  tronk  of  a  tree  eradicated 
as  also  cooped,  in  pale,  spronting  out  two  branobes 
argent — ^BoaovoR,  Leicester. 

Per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  of  the 
ilrst  on  the  sinister  side,  supporting  a  tree  eradi- 
cated proper  on  the  dexter — ^Wdistone,  oo.  Breck- 
nock. 

Gules,  an  oak-tree  eradicated  proper;  crossing  Bobovoh. 

the  stem  and  near  the  root  a  greyhound  courant  argent — Boloxe,  Ark- 
low,  Irelsnd. 

Argent,  an  oak-tree  erased  proper ;  over  all  a  fesse  wavy  asure — ^NuAZi. 

On  a  monnt  a  withered  tree ;  in  sinister  a  representation  of  a  cherub's 
head  with  wind  issuing  therefrom  towards  the  tree ;  on  a  chief  an  eagle 
displayed  crowned  with  a  celestial  crown — Piozzi. 

Argent,  a  tree  in  bend  couped  at  the  top  and  slipped  at  the  bottom 
sable — ^TAxna. 

Argent,  an  arm  proper,  habited  gules,  issuing  out  from  the  side  of  the 


Tranche,  (fr.) :  is  the  equivalent 

of  party  per  bend. 
Transfixed  i  pierced  through. 
Transfluenti  applied  to  a  river 

running  under  a  bridge. 
Transparency,  Lq.  Adumbration, 
Transposed  i  reversed,  or  other- 


wise placed  contrary  to  the  usual 
position:  e.g.  of  a  Pile,  q.v., 
or  of  the  arrangement  of  three 
charges  when  one  is  in  chief  and 
two  in  base,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  rule.  See  under  Apple, 
Violin,  <ftc. 
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eecatoheon  and  holding  the  lower  part  of  a  hroken  tree  eradicated  yert, 
the  top  leaning  to  the  dexter  angle— AbmbtbonOi  Sootland. 

Coap6  d'or  et  de  gaenles,  i  Parbre  sec  an  natarel  broohant  but  le  tout 
— ^Bbscot,  lie  de  Franoe. 

IXargent,  i  on  mnrier  (mulberry)  de  sinople  tHU  de  sable ;  et  nn  obef  d'or 
oharg^  d'one  t^te  de  Manre  de  sable  tortill^  d'argent — Mobil,  Bnrgondy. 

But  besides  the  treei  themselves,  parts  of  trees  are  frequently 
borne.  We  find  the  trunk  (fr.  trone  d^arhre\  itoek,  st&m, 
tiump  (fr.  $auehe)y  or  hod^y  the  terms  appearing  to  be  used  in- 
discriminately by  heralds,  but  meaning  the  same  thing ;  these 
are  generally  blaxoned  as  couped,  and  if  not  it  is  implied ;  they 
are  also  frequently  eradieated,  and  it  should  be  stated  when 
they  have  hraneltet  (as  in  the  arms  of  Bobough  aboye)  or  8ltp$f 
as  in  the  arms  of  Stockjdxzt  below. 

We  find  also  the  term  limb  used,  and  this  is  generally  repre- 
sented raguUf  (similar  to  which,  perhaps,  is  the  fr.  nomux).  It 
should  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  wood,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  a /mm  or  hmd  ragukf  ;  and  its  position  should 
be  denoted ;  if  not  it  should  be  drawn  in  pale. 

We  next  find  branches  (fr.  hranehss)^  houghs  (fr.  rameaux), 
twigSf  tprigs,  ilipt,  and  the  term  scroti :  to  these  terms  certain 
differences  are  assigned,  but  the  rules  laid  down  are  not  very 
rigorously  followed.  The  branchy  if  unfrxicted,  should  consist 
of  at  least  three  ilipSy  but  if  witb  fruit  then  four  leaves  are 
sufficient ;  the  sprig  should  have  at  least  five  leaves,  the  slip 
should  have  but  three.  The  branches  represented  borne  in  the 
beaks  of  doves  are  no  doubt  olive  branches.  Many  of  the  terms 
noted  on  the  previous  page  as  applied  to  the  tree  are  also  found 
applied  to  the  braneheSy  &c.  As  to  staged  branches  (if  the  word 
is  not  a  misreading  of  starved  =  withered),  it  may  mean  that 
they  are  lopped  to  represent  stages. 

Trappings.    Bee  under  HoFf«.  by  the  French  embrassL     See 

Traverse,    (1)  »  trafi«v«rs«,  ie.  under  Emanche. 

across  tiie  diield  horiaontally ;  Traversed  »  c<mtowmiy  that  is, 

(2)  a  trcmerse  with  French  heralds  tamed  to  the  sinister, 

seems  to  be  a  fiUt^  though  Gnil-  Trecheur :  i.q.,  Trumre, 

Van  implies  it  is  the  figuze  called  Tree  of  Life.    See  Paradise, 
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Chilait  the  tnmk  of  a  tree  ecmdioftted  ftnd  oonped  [otherwise  niegged] 
in  pale,  eproatiDg  two  slips  axgeot— Stocouibh, 
Leioester. 

Vert,  three  tronks  of  trees  rAgnly  and  erased 
argent— Stockton,  Ipswich,  oo.  Suffolk. 

Argent,  three  trunks  of  trees,  oonped  under  and 
above  sable — Blacxstook,  Scotland. 

Argent,  the  tnmk  of  an  oak-tree  spronting 
afresh — Hsu. 

De  gnenles,  a  deux  tronos  JooMi  d'or  paesfa 
en  saatoir  sontenant  one  tour  donjoonte  de  denz 
tourelles  d'argent— La  Salls  db  PuToiJuim), 
Anvergne. 

Argent,  three  stodks  [or  stamps]  of  trees  eouped  and  eradicated  saUe 

— ^RXTOWRI. 

Argent*  three  stocks  of  trees  conped  and  eradicated  sable,  sprouting 
anew— Gbaui,  Ireland, 

Per  fesse,  argent  and  asnre,  a  stock  [or  trunk]  of  a  tree  oonped Imd 
eradicated  in  bend  or — ^Ahlbn. 

Argent,  the  stem  of  a  tree  conped  and  eradicated  in  bend  proper — 
HoLDBwoBTH,  WarwioL 

Gules,  the  stem  of  a  tree  conped  at  both  ends  in  bend  or— Bbaudt. 

Argent,  a  fesse  embattled  gnles,  in  base  a  stamp  of  a  tree  proper-^ 

BiCBABDS. 

Argent,  three  stamps  of  trees  ooaped  and  eradicated  Yert — Gobp. 

Gales,  a  chevron  between  three  stamps  of  trees  or — Skbwis,  co. 
Cornwall. 

D'or,  a  trois  soaches  de  sable — ^Watblbt  db  la  Vdixlub,  Flanders. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  vert,  the  body  of  a  tree  sable,  branched 
and  leaved  proper,  between  two  lions  rampant  combatant  gules — ^Bots. 

Gules,  the  limb  of  a  tree,  with  two  leaves  in  bend  argent — Bbssb. 

Argent,  a>  limb  of  a  tree  raguled  and  tronked,  with  a  leaf  stalked  and 
pendent  on  each  side  vert — ^Boodb. 

Sable,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  anned  or,  standing  on  the  limb  of 
a  tree  raguled  and  trunked  of  the  second — ^Bablow. 

Ermine,   on  a   chevron   sable,  three   withered   branches  argent— 


D'argent,  k  la  branohe  de  frdne  de  sinople  posde  en  bande— Bautbbb. 

De  gueoles,  an  sanle  [  —  willow]  terrass^  et  Mt6  d*or,  ayant  six 
branches  sans  f euilles,  trois  a  deztre  trois  a  senestee ;  ao  chef  consn  de 
France — ^Ville  de  Momtaubak. 

Argent,  a  fesse  vairy  or  and  asore  between  three  doves  proper,  bearing 
in  their  beaks  a  branch  vert— Bvoxui,  Warwick. 
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Argent,  three  staved  branches  slipped  sable,  two  and  one — Blaokstock. 

Per  fesse,  argent  and  gales,  a  bird  standing  npon  the  top  of  a  tree  vert, 
with  a  bell  hanging  from  a  sinister  bongh,  and  over  all  in  base  a  fish 
on  its  back  [otherwise  blazoned,  a  salmon  in  fesse],  with  a  ring  in  the 
month — City  of  Glasgow. 

Gnles,  three  trefoils,  the  stalks  embowed  at  the  end,  and  fixed  to  a 
twig,  slipped,  lying  fesswise  argent — ^Bbommxn. 

Argent,  three  sprigs  conjoined  in  base  vert ;  on  a  chief  gnles  a  oresoent 
between  two  mnllets  of  the  field— Chawdib,  Scotland. 

'Argent,  a  slip  of  three  leaves  vert — ^Bbobbottgh. 

Or,  a  chevron  aznre  between  two  sozogs  in  chief,  and  a  man's  heart  in 
base  proper—  Sobooib,  Scotland. 

Argent,  three  sorogs  blasted  sable— Blastock  of  that  Uk.  [CI  Blaok- 
SToox  above.] 

Trefoil,  (fr.  MJie)i  the  term  'iij  foils/  i.e.  'trefoils'  seems 
to  occur  in  blazon  as  early  as  Edward  II.*8  reign ;  bnt  whether 
the  '  three  leayes '  were  conjoined  or  separate 
there  is  no  evidence  to  shew ;  the  term  may 
possibly  afterwards  have  been  adopted  to  re- 
present the  clover  leaf. 

The  ordinary  form  is  that  shewn  in  the 
margin,  bnt  it  is  subject  to  variations.  It  is, 
howeyer,  always  borne  with  a  stalk,  gen- 
erally ending  in  a  point,  when  the  term  slipped 
IS  used. 

If,  howeyer,  the  stalk  is  not  represented  as  torn  off  (which 
the  term  slipped  implies)  it  must  be 
described  as  eouped,    A  trefoil  doubly 
slipped  would  be  drawn  as  the  first 
figure  in  the  margin ;  but  if  raguly  and 
eouped^  as  the  second  figure.     With 
French  herald  8  the^r^^  is  distinguished     slipped.*        '  ooaped.*" 
from  the  iiercefeuille  by  the  former  haying  a  stalk  and  the 
latter  not. 

Sir  Edmon  de  Aou,  de  gonles,  a  les  iij  foilles  [probably— sem^  of 
trefoils]  de  or  e  iij  escalops  de  argent— BoU,  temp.  Ed.  XL 

Sire  Thomas  Filol,  de  or,  a  one  fesse  e  ij  chevrons  de  gonles ;  en  la 
fesse  iij  treyfoyls  de  argent. 

Argent,  three  trefoils  slipped  sable— Gbaxpioh,  Berks. 
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TvETOir. 


Or,  a  trefoil  doable  slipped  ragnly  proper  [ie.  vert] — Abzxbtoh. 

Gnles,  a  cherron  between  three  treloilB  slipped  ragoly  and  oooped 
or — NiooLL. 

Argent,  ten  trefoils  in  pile  [otherwise  blazoned 
4,  8,  2,  and  1]  slipped  Tert— Thomas  Tttrton,  Bp. 
of  Ely,  1845-68. 

Per  f esse  sable  and  argent,  in  base  two  trefoils 
slipped  of  the  first — Bodd,  oo.  OomwaU. 

Argent,  three  trefoils  slipped  paleways  in  bend 
sinister  aznre — Ukxnxsrov. 

Gales,  tbxee  trefoils  pierced  argent— Baoom,  oo. 
Saflolk. 

Per  chevron  argent  and  sable,  three  trefoils 
slipped  coanterohanged — Emioht. 

Bable,  a  trefoil  or,  charged  with  a  Qeiman  text  t — ^Lnnra,  London. 
D'or,  a  an  trdfle  de  sinople  T6tu  de  gaeales  [i.e.  Or,  on  a  losenge 
throoghoat  gales  a  trefoil  vert]— Bsntouz,  Gapen^ois. 

With  the  trefoil  may  be  classed  the  shamrock,  i.e.  the  three- 
leayed  cloyer,  which  is  considered  the  badge  of  Ireland,  being 
traditionally  associated  with  S.  Patrick,  who  is  said  to  have 
adopted  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Gales,  on  a  bend  or  three  bald-coots  sable  beaked  and  legged  of  the 
first ;  in  the  dexter  chief  a  key  with  a  sprig  of  shamrock ;  in  the  sioiBter 
chief  a  anioom^s  head  erased  gold  holding  a  sprig  of  shamrock  in  the 
month  proper — William  Mabbdsn,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  temp. 
George  III. 

Azure,  three  hake  fishes  haurient  in  fesse  argent ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  three  shamrocks  proper — Haosett,  co.  Oarlow. 

The  Cross  hotonny,  §  14,  is  by  some  called  trefide^  and  not 
inappropriately,  but  the  former  is  the  more  nsoal  term. 

Tremoile  or  TremaiUe:  this  puzzling  name  occurs  in  an 
ancient  roll,  and  the  copyist  in  1562  supposed  the  bearing  to  be 
'men's  hearts.'  It  has  been  thought  that  they  were  trefoils, 
and  that  both  the  name  and  the  drawing  had  been  mistaken. 


Treilised,  (fr.  trelUtS,  or  treilli): 
sometimes  ased,  perhaps,  for 
fretty  when  with  a  smaller  mesh ; 
and  this  is  usually  so  with  French 


heralds;  but  with  English  her- 
alds it  is  said  to  be  eqaiyalent 
to  LattUed^  q.v. 
Trench.    Bee  CastU, 


TBSIfOTLS — TUKSSUKT?. 
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Mr.  Vyatt  Papworth  puts  them  under  *  mill-hoppers '  (Qy. 
the  wooden  troughs  belonging  to  a  oom-mill)  in  noting  these 
arms,  but  gives  no  reason.  The  family  of  Tbxxatus  seem 
to  bear  three  hroguei  (see  under  Foot\  but  in  one  blazon  they 
are  described  as  bearing  trammels^  the  meaning  of  which  is 
doubtful. 

Monsize  Elxindbrioht,  gules,  une  cheif  d'or ;  en  le  cheif  trois  tre- 
moiles  Tert — Boll,  temp.  Ed.  HI. 

TresSel :   a  three-legged  frame  to  support  a  table,  borne 
chiefly  by  branches  of  one  family. 

Gules,  a  lesse  humetty  between  two  tressela 
argent — John  Stbixvobd,  Abp.  of  Ganterbnxj, 
1333-48. 

Gulee,  a  fesse  humetfy  or  [-the  board  for 
placing  on  the  tressels]  between  three  tressels  argent— Bobert  Stbatvobd, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  1337-62.  Also  of  Nicholas  STBixroBD,  Bp.  of  Ches- 
ter, 1689—1707. 

Sable,  a  hawk  argent,  belled  or,  standing  on  a  tressel  of  the  second — 
Hawkbii,  Essex. 

Tressure,  (old  fr.  treiiour,  fr.  ireeheur):  a  subordinary, 
considered  by  some  as  a  diminntiye  of  the  orle.  It  may  be 
single  or  double  (and  some  say  even  triple),  but  is  mostly  borne 
double,  and  fleury-counterflenry,  as  in  the  royal  arms  of  Seot^ 
landf  q.T.,  whence  the  charge  is  sometimes  called  *  the  royal 
tresiure.*  When  impaled,  it  is  said  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
lordure^  and  not  to  be  continued  on  the  side  of  the  impalement, 
but  several  exceptions  may  be  found.  When 
an  ordinary  is  described  as  within  a  tressure 
it  should  extend  only  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tressure. 

Three  owls  within  a  tressure  oounterfleurfo— Dr. 
John  Bbidobs,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  1618.  Impaled  with 
the  arms  of  the  Episcopal  See.  [From  the  brass 
in  Marsh  Baldon  church.] 

Sire  Johan  Chidxok,  de  goulys  a  un  esoouchon 
de  argent  a  un  duble  tressonr  de  argent— Boll,  temp.  En.  II. 

Azure,  three  mullets,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  connterflory — 
HuBBAT,  Duke  of  AthoU.  . 


Bbumi 
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Azure,  a  ship  at  anchor,  her  oars  in  aaltire,  wiUiin  a  doable  treasure 
floiy  ooonterilory  or — 8t.  Olabb,  Gloaoester. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  in  the  dexter  forepaw  a  heart  gnles,  within 
a  bordnre  of  the  second  charged  with  a  doable  tressure  floiy  coanterflor7 
oithe  first— BuoHANAH. 

Or,  a  fesse  oheqay  azore  and  argent,  sarmonnted  by  a  bend  engrailed 
gales  between  two  lion*s  heads  erased  of  the  last,  all  within  the  royal 
tressore  of  the  foorth — ^Btvabt,  Mains,  Scotland. 

Triangle,  (fr.  triangU) :  is  simply  a  charge  in  the  shape  of 
the  mathematical  figure  so  called. 

Sable,  on  a  triangle  Toided  aigent,  twelye  torteanz — 
Snoini. 

Argent,  two  triangles  yoided  and  interlaced  sable ;  in  the 
centre  a  heart  gales— Yxllagss.  Triangle. 

D'azar,  a  trois  triangles  d'or  posfo  2  et  1 — CiPBiijns,  Provence. 

De  goeales,  i  deax  triangles  d'or  entrelac6s  Ton  dans  Taatre  en  forme 
d*<toile— BoNOHAMPS,  Poitoa, 

Charges  may  be  described  as  fretted  in  triangle^  e.g.  in  the 

arms  of  Tbox7tbbok  (under  Salman),  or  nowed  in  triangle,  as  in 

those  of  Brabwxit  under  Serpent,    The  insignia  of  the  Isle  of 

ICiir  are  sometimes  blajsoned  as  Jlsxed  in  triangle  (see  under 

Leg  :  also  Arm).     The  term  has  also  been  awkwardly  applied 

by  some  writers  to  cases  where  charges  are  borne  transposed  (as 

is  yery  rarely  the  case),  i.e.  tme  (in  chief)  and  two  (in  base). 

Trick:  In  triok,  or  tricking,  is  an  expression  used  when  the 
arms  instead  of  being  blazoned  in  the  ordinary  way  are  roughly 
sketched  in,  and  the  tinctures  added,  and  other  notes  (such  e.g.  as 
the  repetition  of  the  charge)  by  abbreyiations  or  signs.  The  let- 
ters usually  adopted  by  the  heralds,  many  of  whose  note-books  we 
possess,  compiled  during  their  visitations,  are,  o  for  or ;  a  for 
argent;  b  for  a^ure  (instead  of  az.  which  might  be  mistaken 
fbrar.);  g  for  gules;  v  for  vert;  8  for  sable;  p  for  purpure; 
er  for  ermine  (rarely;    j^  being  more  often  used);  ppr  for 


Trian  aspect,  In :  neither  pas-  Tricorporated  i    having    three 

sant,  nor  affronty,  bat  the  me-  bodies,  e.g.  of  a  Lion,  q.v. 

diam  between  those  positions.  TrI  parted,  or  triple-parted.    See 

Barely  used.    See  AspeeU  Cross,  §  8. 


TRICK — TRIDENT. 
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prop&r.  The  aooompanyiog  figures  are  taken  from  a  copy  xaade 
by  Nicholas  Charles  in  1606  [HarL  MS.  No.  6589,  fol.  5  and 
fol.  6  verio']  of  a  Boll  of  Arms  temp.  Ed.  I.  Besides  copying 
the  blazon,  he  has  also  here  and  there  added  the  coats  of  arms 
in  triek.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  simple  the  system  is. 
At  the  same  time  in  some  of  the  yisitations  of  heralds  the  arms 
are  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  the  animals  and  birds  are 
generally  drawn  very  roughly. 


57    Su^l^tA  ^b  Siorr^  ^  Sttjaev 


Andreio  de  Sakb- 
TILLS,  quarterly  or 
and  G.,a  bend  varry. 

MiohaeUdePoiN- 
iHos,  barzy  6  or  and 
▼ert,  a  bend  gules. 


Trident :  a  fork  of  three  prongs  barbed,  sometimes  associated 
with  NepiwM  (q.v.)  in  heathen  mythology.  It  is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  one  or  two  families. 

Argent,  a  fesee  between  three  tridents  sable — ^Bubsell. 

Qyxonny  of  eight  argent  and  aznxe,  an  eagle  displayed  erminois ;  on 
a  chief  wavy  ermine  a  trident  or  surmounting  in  saltire  a  flagstaff 
proper,  thereon  hoisted  a  pennant  guleB,  both  passing  through  a  ohaplet 
of  laurel  vert — NiooLis,  Ooxnwall,  granted  1816. 

Azure,  on  a  lion  rampant  argent,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  trident 
or,  a  key  in  pale  of  the  field— Ochtbblont,  certified  1779. 

Per  chevron  embattled  or  and  gales,  in  base  two  battle-axes  in  saltire 
argent ;  on  a  chief  azure,  parted  from  the  field  by  a  fillet  wavy,  a  demi- 
lion  rampant  naissant  of  the  third  holding  in  both  paws  a  trident  of  the 
first— Dtcs. 


Triple  orown.    See  Tiara.  Trippant  of  Stags:  equivalent  to 

Triple  towered.    See  Ca»iU  and       T^oMzarA  of  other  animals.    See 
Tomer,  Deer. 
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Trinity:  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trimty  in  an  azure  field 
-WBB  the  heraldic  ensign  of  the  Priory  of  Black  Canons,  near 
Aldgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  called  Chkisi  Chuhgh. 

Shields  charged  with  this  derice  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  churches,  but  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  heraldic  in 
any  case  except  where  referring  to  this  monastery,  or  (perhaps) 
to  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Ipswich. 
A  banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity  having 
this  deyice  in  a  red  field  is  recorded  to 
have  been  borne  at  Agincourt.  An  in- 
genious attempt  to  blazon  the  device 
heraldically  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
naturally  unsatisfactory,  and  is  therefore 
not  given  here. 

Aznre,  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  argent, 
inscribed  saible — Ghkist  OntnoB,  London. 

Trivet:  a  frame  of  iron  standing  on  three  feet.  It  is 
sometimes  drawn  circular,  at  others  triangular.  Occasionally 
it  is  ornamented  with 
cuspings. 

Argent,  a  round  trivet 
sable — Tbivitt,  Somer- 
set. 

Argent,  a  triangular 
trivet  sable  —  Babglat, 
Devon. 

Argent,  a  trivet  within 
a  bordnre  engrailed  sable 
—John  Tbtvbtt.  TETmrp.  Bamlay. 

Argent,  a  chevron  galea  between  three  trivets  azure— Babksbvill. 
Argent,  three  bars  sable,  in  ohiel  as  many  trivets  of  the  last — ^Bbtstt, 
00.  Cambridge. 


CxEXCT  Cho&ck,  LondoB. 


Tristram  knot     See  Cord. 
Triton.    See  under  Satyr, 
Trois-deux-uni  (fr.):  three,  two, 

and  one.    See  Blazon. 
Tron9onne,  (fr.):  i.q.  Dtimem- 

hered. 


Trotting  of  a  hone,  q.v. 
Trout.    See  SeUmon. 
True  lovers'  knot.    See  Cord. 
Truncated  I  applied  to  a  Tree,  or 

parts  thereof,  when  couped. 
Truncheon.    See  Staf, 
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Trowel :  used  by  plasterers,  and  borne  by  the  Pmstsbxrs' 
Company,  in  wLich  it  appears  as  in  the  margin. 
The  arms  will  be  found  blazoned  under  the 
word  Mammer.  _.      , 

Trowel. 

Trumpet:  this  musical  instrument  is  found  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  older  rolls  of  arms,  and  has  several  shapes,  but 
that  annexed  is  the  most  common;  sometimes  it  is  drawn 
flexed,  taking  the  shape  of  the  letter  8.  The  trumpet  in  the 
insignia  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Athelitet  is  shaped  like 
a  cow's  horn. 

Sire  Giles  de  Tbompintonv,  de  azure  omsule  de  or  a  i]  trompes  de  or — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Monsire  de  Tbumpbnton,  port  d'asore  a  deaz  trompes  d*or 
[etj  oroisdle  or — ^Boll,  temp.  Ed.  m. 

Azure,  two  trumpets  in  pile  between  twelve  crosses  oroaslet 
or — Tbumpinoton.  [From  the  ancient  brass  to  Boger  Trum- 
pington,  ob.  1289,  in  Tmmpington  Church,  Cambridgeshire.] 

Sire  James  de  Nsttili,  de  goules,  orusale  de  or  a  ij  trompes 
de  or— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Monsire  James  de  Nbyill,  port  gules  a  deux  trumpes  d'or 
[et]  croisele  or — ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  III. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  trumpets  barwise 
sable — Thttitdbb,  Ireland,  1619. 

Or,  a  cock  mounted  on  a  trumpet  sable—HoDDiNO.  Trumpet, 

Azure,  semy  of  trefoils  two  trumpets  in  pale  or  garnished  gules — 
Wadbibpoht. 


With  the  trumpet  may  be  classed  the  Hatdhoy^  a  form  of 
which  is  represented  as  in  the  margin,  and  appears  to 
be  chosen  in  the  first  instance  for  a  play  on  the  name 
(i.e.  the  fir.  haurdon). 

Azure,  three  hautboys,  wide  ends  downwards,  two  and  one, 
between  as  many  crosses  orosslet  or — Boubdbn. 

Gules,  two  hautboys  in  saltire  between  four  crosses  crosslet 
or— Nbvbll,  Sussex.  Hautboy. 


Ill 


ii 


Trundles.    ^e»  Embroiderer^ »,  Trunkeds  i.q.  tnmeated  of  a  tr<«, 

Trunk.    See  Tru;  also  Elephant.        or  branch,  &a,  which  is  eouped. 
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Tulip:  this  flower  appean  in  the  blazon  of  only  one  ooat 
of  arms. 

Argent,  a  hone  (bay  ooloar)  paiiant,  holding  in  hia  mouth  a  tulip 
slipped  proper— ATHaBTOV. 

Tun,  (fr.  tanneau^  but  if  smsll,  harilld) :  a  large  barrely  re- 
presented usnally  as  in  the  margin,  that  is  lying  lengthways. 
They  are  sometimes  represented  with  the 
ko9p9  of  another  tincture.  It  occurs  in  the 
insignia  of  the  Bbbwibs'  and  YiinarxRs' 
Companies,  as  well  as  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
funilies.    Sometimes  the  term  ho^ihead,  ^^^ 

or  barrelf  or  eyen  tub,  is  used,  and  per- 
haps in  that  case  the  charge  should  be  drawn  upright.    It  was 
Tory  commonly  used  in  the  lUbut,  q.T.,  so  many  names  eoding 
in  ton.    [See  example  of  the  lion  hopping  cm  a  ton  for  name  of 
Hopton  under  Lian,^ 

Sable,  a  dhenon  between  three  tuns  barwise  argent,  [sometimes  er- 
xoneoxuly  given  as  Argent,  a  ohevron  ^tween  three  barrels  sable] — The 
YzxTNBBS'  Ck>mpan7,  London ;  granted  14ia. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  pairs  of  barley  garbs  in 
saltire  or,  as  many  tnns  sable  hooped  of  the  third— Bbbwebs*  Ck>mpany, 
inoorporated  1438 ;  arms  granted  1468,  oonflrmed  1560.  [On  a  hrasa  in 
All  Hallows,  Barking.]  The  same  arms  are  borne  by  the  Company  of 
BaawBBB,  Exeter. 

Barry  of  flye  argent  and  asure ;  on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  ton  or — 
EvioHTov,  00.  Hertford. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  azure  between  three  crosses  erosslet  fltehy  sable, 
two  tons  or — Gboxton,  oo.  Chester. 

. . .  three  hogsheads,  two  and  one  . .  . — ^Adam  de  Oblxtoh,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  1317-27 ;  Worcester,  1828 ;  and  Winchester,  1834-45.  [From 
earring  on  gatehouse  at  Esher.] 

Oules,  three  barrels  in  pale  argent— liiTOH. 

Argent,  a  oheyron  gules  between  three  barrels  [or  tons]  standing  on 
their  bottoms  sable,  hooped  or — ^Nobton. 

Argent,  three  tubs  gules — ^Bbickman. 


Trussed:  of  a  bird;  synonymous     Trussingis  used  for  prcyiag.  See 
with  close.  under  FalcofL 


TUBBOr. 
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Turbot:  both  the  iuriot  and  the  ioU  are  made  tiae  of  in 
English  heraldry,  apparently  on  aooonnt  of  the  name  only,  as 
the  following  examples  shew. 

Asnre,  three  turbots  argent,  two  and  one,  joined  or— Tubbutt,  Ogston 
Hall, 00. Derby;  [same borne 
by  Tubbutt,  op.  York;  three 
turbots   naiant    proper    by 
Tabbutt   of  Sootland,  and  . 
three  turbots  Cretted  by  Tab-  \ 
BUTT  of  Middlesex].  \ 

Argent,  a  ohevron  gales 
between  three  soles  hanrient 
[proper]  within  a  bordora 
engrsiled  goles — Solb,  Bob- 
bing Place,  Kent ;  also  Soijib, 
Brabanne,  co.  Cambridge. 

Gules,  three  solefish  argent — Jcfm  de  Solbs,  Kent. 

Yert,  a  ohevron  between  three  soles  naiant — 
SozAT,  Shropshire. 

Per  pale  or  and  gales,  a  chevron  counter- 
changed  between  three  soles  azure  and  argent — 
SoLBT,  Worcestershire. 

A  demi-turbot  erect  tail  upwards  is  the  crest  of 
the  family  of  Lawbbmob,  [and  so  borne  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  painter]. 

With  the  above  must  be  grouped  ihejhunder^  or  flooh^  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  which  is  probably  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them.  ]iir.  Moule  also  finds  that  at  Yarmouth  this  fish  is 
called  a  hutt ;  in  Cornwall  he  has  foand  the  local  name  to  be 
the  carter  fish,  hence  he  concludes  that  the  fish  borne  respec- 
tively in  the  arms  of  Burrs  and  Cabteb  are  meant  for  a  fish  of 
this  kind.  What  the  hrst  fish  is,  or  the  hirt,  he  does  not  seem 
to  haye  determined.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from 
his  work. 

Argent,  a  saltire  gules  between  four  ermine  spots ;  on  a  chief  of  the 
second  three  butt  fish  haurient  of  the  first— Butts,  Dorking. 

Tub.    See  Tun,  ferent  tincture,  and  in  one  or 

Tubbe  fish.    See  Gurnet.  two  cases  to  the  extremity  of 

Tufted  I  applied  to  an  antelope  or  a  tail. 

goat  when  the  tuft  is  of  a  dif-  Tufls  of  groiM,  q.v. 

Qq 


OlMt  of  hAWMWKOM, 
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TURBOT-— TURNSTILB. 


Gnlefl,  fhree  flookf  (or  fionndera)  Mgent— Abbutt. 
Sable,  a  flook  argent — ^Fismn. 

Sable,  a  oheyron  ermine  between  three  carter  fish  haiizient  argent— 
Caktkb,  London. 
Asore,  three  breU  naiant — ^Brstoock. 
Azure,  a  birt  fish  proper— Bibt. 

Turkey :  this  bird  oocors  in  the  arms  of  one  or  two  fiEunilies, 
and  like  the  peacock,  it  may  be  borne  '  in  Aii  pride,* 

Argent,  a  oherron  oheqny  aznre  and  vert  between  three  turkeys 
proper — Wiksb,  oo.  Devon. 

Argent,  a  ehevron  sable  between  three  turkej-oocks  in  their  pride 
proper — ^Tbo,  go.  Devon. 

Turnip:  only  one  family  seems  to  bear  this.  Bandal 
Holmes  gives  the  word  toieaUs  (?  tpurtaeli),  as  meaning  the  green 
tops  of  this  or  some  similar  roots. 

Sable,  a  turnip  leaved  proper ;  a  chief  or,  goutty  de  poix — Dammaxt. 

Turnstile,  sometimes  called  turnpike:  the  chazge  has  been 
in  one  case  blazoned  a 
reelf  but  this  is  probably 
an  error.  Three  forms  oc- 
cur, as  shewn  by  the  fi- 
gures in  the  margin. 

Argent,  three  turnpikes 
[elsewhere  blazoned  tumstlLes 
or  reels]  sable — Woolstoh, 
Withie.  *  ■»*  •■  Tunutltos, 

A  turnpike  or,  on  a  wreath  argent  and  gules— Greet 
of  Skipwobtb,  Lino.  (Bart  1622).  Fig.  8. 

Possibly  the  crosi-gate  mentioned  in  the  foU 
lowing  coat  of  arms  may  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

Argent,  a  saltire  between  a  cross-gate  in  chief  and 
another  in  base  and  a  orescent  in  each  flank  gules — 
Hbobhs.  Scotland.  ,  Tumpike. 


Tunique:  the  5urcoat,  or  Tahard 
of  King  of  Arms,  ealled  so  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  worn  by  a 
Herald  or  Pursuivant. 


Turk's  head.    See  Head, 
Turnpike.    6ee  TunutUe;   also 

GaU. 
Turret.    See  Tower. 


DHDT. 
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Sahbiobd. 


U  ndy,  or  ondy  (old  fir. und^eaid  owndi,  moAfir.  ondi),  frequently 
termed  wavy :  one  of  the  lines  of  division  (as  its  name  implies) 
drawn  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  the  earliest 
rolls  of  arms,  being  more  frequently  applied  to  the /esse  or  har^ 
though  also  to  the  bend,  and  occasiondly  even 
to  the  eroM,  ehevron,  &c.  *  Ound4  de  long  *  pro- 
bably means  paly  wavy,   (See  Bar  and  Faly,) 

William  Gbbnon,  ounde  de  long  d'argent  et  de 
goolea— Boll,  temp.  Huh.  m. 

Etienne  Baban,  ande  d'argent  et  de  gonles  a  npg 
qoartier  noire — Ibid, 

Sire  William  le  Blouht,  oimdee  de  or  e  de  sable 
— ^BoU,  temp.  Ed.  n. 

Monsire  Dattiubt,  port  nnde  argent  et  galea 
de  vi  peeces— Boll,  temp.  Ed.  m. 

William  de  Saktobd,  ouide  d*azgeni  et  de 
gonles— Boll,  temp.  Hjbm.  IQ. 

Azure,  three  bars  wavy  argent — Henry  de 
SAm>voBD,  Bp.  of  Boohester,  1227-85. 

Argent,  a  bend  wavy  sable— Wallop  (anciently 
Wblhop),  Hants. 

Barry  wavy  of  six,  argent  and  gales—BAsssr, 
Iieieesfcer. 

Sable,  two  bars  wavy  paly  wavy  aanre  and  ar- 
gent— ^BOOXBWAT. 

Argeut,aoroB8wavy gules;  inihedexterohiefaaresoentsable— TnsviLa. 
Argent,  two  chevrons  wavy  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  sable— Pillabd, 
00.  Devom 


Waxxav. 


Twig.    See  Tree, 

Two  and  one,  {tx,deuxun) :  when 
there  are  three  charges  two  are 
placed  in  chief  and  one  in  base, 
so  that  this  term  is  not  needed ; 
when  the  contrary,  ie.  one  and 
two,  the  charges  are  said  to  be 
transposed.    See  Blazon. 

Twyfoil.    See  Foil. 

Two  and  twoi  neither  this  ex- 
pression, nor  in  quadnUum,  are 
needed  for  four  charges:   they 


would  naturally  be  placed  in  this 

position. 
Tyrwhitt    See  Lapwing. 
U  later.    See  Kings  of  Anne  under 

Herald;  also  under  Baronet, 
U  m  ber  fish .  See  Grayling,  under 

Salmon, 
Umbration,  i.q.  adanUtration, 
Unbent,  very  rarely  used  of  a 

croBS-&ov. 
UncelleSi  of  a  eoeh:  same  as  the 

gills. 
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UNIOOBN. 


Unicorn,  (ft.  Ucanu):  this  fictitious  ammal,  bo  well  known 
from  being  the  sinister  supporter  to  the  royal  arms,  consistB 
of  a  horse,  from  the  forehead  of  which  proceeds  a  single  hoxn 
like  that  of  an  ibex.  The  tail  Ib  tufted  like  that  of  a  lion. 
It  occurs  in  several  coats  of  arms,  and  may  be  represented  ss 
trippant,  sefant,  salient^  eouehanty  couramif  elimatUf  rampmU, 
pa99ant,  Ac.    The  head  alone  also  is  sometimes  found. 

Argent,  a  onicom  passant  gules,  aimed  or — Stahsak.  [From  Olover'i 
Ordinary.] 

Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  nnieoms  [one 
family  bear  calYes]  passant  of  the  first — Ysals. 

Argent,  an  unicorn  rampant,  [otherwise  blasoned 
olimant,  also  sejant,]  sable,  armed  and  unguled 
or  — HABLmo,  Suffolk. 

Or,  an  unioom  rampant  sable— Hotb. 

Gules,  a  fesse  argent,  in  ehief  an  unioom  eourant 
or — SwANSBT,  00.  Hereford. 

Argent,  cruoilly  or,  an  unieoni  eonofaant,  tail 
erect  argent — Doon  or  Donnb. 

Argent,  an  unicorn  salient  sable,  horned  or— Kbbb,  Scotland. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth ;  azure  an  unioom  salient  argent,  unguled, 
armed,  and  crined  or  within  a  bordure  of  the  last,  charged  with  eight 
thistles  proper ;  second  and  third  argent,  three  inescatoheons  gules — 
Bobert  Hay  Dbumiiond,  fip.  of  S.  Asaph,  1748;  of  Salisbury,  1761 ;  and 
Abp.  of  York,  1761-76. 

Argent,  a  bend  and  in  chief  an  unioom's  head  erased  sable— Dbhiixs- 

TOUM. 

Ermine,  a  bend  between  two  cotises ;  and  in  chief  a  unicornis  head 
conped ;  in  base  a  cross  crosslet  fltohy  gules— Edmund  Dbnibok,  Bishop 
of  SaUsbury,  1887-64. 

Unicorns  are  also  found  in  the  arms  of  the  following  families: 
— CooKB,  Middlesex ;  Gbatfobd,  Worcester ;  Cbolb  ;  Doahb  or  Donnb  ; 
EnwABDS,  Oomwall;  Edobbubt;  Fabotodon,  Devon;  Fi^wbb,  Oxon; 
HuMNis,  Middlesex ;  Latbb,  Norfolk  and  Essex ;  Mbldbuii  ;  Mistbbton  ; 


Stakbam. 


Unguled,  (fr.  ongU):  this  word 
signifies  having  nails,  claws, 
talons,  or  hoofs,  and  is  used 
only  when  they  are  of  a  differ- 
ent tincture.  (See  arms  of  Uz- 
wosD  under  Bull.) 


Unifoil.    See  Foil. 

Union  Jack.    See  JPZa^. 

Upright,  or  Erect:  applied  often 
to  crustaceans  instead  of  Aatc- 
rientf  and  to  reptiles  instead  of 
rampant. 


/ 
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Kiii^   ^"B,  Essex;   O'Nbtlah,   IreUuad;   Sisbdb;   Sttliiuv,   Wilts; 
Tmt    yjTRioK^  Cornwall ;  Wilkinson. 

r   /niooms*  heads— Bbyxblxt,  Tork;  GHByAiiiB&,  Scotland;  Obobbt; 

Fi^   foBBLiNo;  GoDLXT,  Leitrlm ;  Gofton,  Surrey;  Jambs,  Surrey;  Ovbb* 

fOf  ^,  Bp.  of  Lichfield;  Fabish;  Pbbston,  Scotland;  Shbllbt;  Smith, 

B_.inderton,  Sussex;    Bmtth-Bibtblott,  Sussex;   Smith,  Stockton  on 

Tiont;  WoMTHiL. 

U  rn  :  both  urm  and  vasea  are  oocasionally  named,  and  may 
be  drawn  of  the  usual  classical  shape.  Thej  are,  perhaps, 
sometimes  blazoned  as  eups. 

Or,  three  urns  sahle  with  flames  issnant  from  each  proper — ^Blandt, 
Letcomhe-Basset,  oo.  Berks. 

Sable,  three  Tases  with  double  handles  [otherwise  flower-pots]  argent 
— F^jANSb. 

Azure,  a  sun  in  chief  and  a  vase  in  base  or — ^Vassal. 

Vair,  (fr.  t^niW),  generally  written  vairy  when  definite  tinc- 
tures are  named:  a  party-coloured  fur,  properly  argent  and 
azure,  which  tinctures  are  always  implied  when  no  others  are 
mentioned;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  occurs  even  in  the  early 
rolls  of  different  tinctures.  For  instance,  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
layerock  '  the  yaliant  Eobert  ns  ul  Wabdb,  who  wards  his  ban- 
ner so  well,'  bore  it  '  yairy  of  white  and  of  black.' 

Apres  li  Ti-je  tout  premier  Ee  ben  sa  baniere  rewarde 

Le  yaillant  Bobert  de  la  Warde  Vairie  est  de  blano  e  de  noir. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  clear,  but  the  most  probable  con 
jecture  is  that  it  is  derived  from  a  litde  animal  whose  fur  was 
much  in  request,  the  ver,  or  voir,  differently  spelt,  and  which 
appears  in  Latin  as  varus.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  used  in- 
dependently of  heraldry  for  fury  and  the  following  curious  error 
may  be  noted  in  passing.  The  familiar  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella 
was  brought  to  us  from  the  French,  and  the  slippers  made 
of  this  costly  fur,  written  probably  verri  for  vair^,  were  erro- 

Urchin.    See  Sea  Urchin;  also         with  the  head  downwards,  it  is 
Hedgehog,  ylinpposed  to  be  diring. 

U  rd6.    See  Croft,  §  35.  yV  rie,  i.q.  OrU. 

Urinant:  applied  to  a  Do2pM<     V,  in  tricfttn^,  stands  for  vert, 
and  perhaps  to  other  fi$h,  when     Vache,  (fr.),  cow.    See  BuU, 
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neonsly  tnDBlated  *^Iaii  Blippers/  whioh  of  course  was  an  im- 
possible material,  but  has  been  repeated  in  all  nursery  tale-b(Ms>k8. 

MentMfair  is  used  by  French  heralds  when  there  are  more 
than  four  rows,  the  term  being  considered  as  implying  a  diminu- 
tive vatr.  It  is  borne  much  by  Flemish  families,  possibly  in 
connection  with  trade  associations.  The  m^it«-9a«r,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  minever,  was  a  term  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  fur 
lining  of  robes  of  state. 

Bejroif  or  pros  vair,  is  used  when  there  are  less  than  four 
rows.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  bell-like  shape 
of  the  vatr,  the  word  heffroi  being  anciently  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  alarm-bell  of  a  town.  It  is  said  that  when  French 
heralds  use  the  term  vatr  only,  that  four  rows  exactly  are 
intended. 

De  mena-vair  de  cinq   tires,  ao  chevron  da  gneales  —  Sfsssni. 
Flanders. 
Plein  de  menu-yair— Banvillb  dx  TBuraiane,  Normandie. 
De  befProi,  d'or  et  d'azor— D'AuBixiBBa,  Champagne. 

In  modem  heraldry  the  figures  of  a  shield-shape  are  gene 
rally  drawn  as  in  the  second  figure  (arms 
of  Bjbauchamp),  but  in  the  older  designs 
it  was  similar  to  that  shewn  in  the  arms 
of  the  Earl  Fxbubbs,  Earl  of  Derby,  1254- 
65y  the  sketch  being  taken  from  almost 
contemporary  stained  glass  in  Dorchester 
Churchy  Oxon;  and  sometimes  the  divi- 
sion  lines  are  drawn  after  the  same  manner 

as  mhvly* 

Le  Conte  de  Fsbbbbb,  verree  de  or  et  de  gonles — ^Boll*  tamp.  Hxv.  HL 

Hogh  de  FbbbbbSi  vairre  de  argent  et  d'azur — Ibid. 

Bobert  de  Bbauohamp,  de  vairrle — Ibid, 

Piers  de  Maulbb,  de  veirre  a  la  manohe  de  gonle8-<-/&t({. 

Sin  Huge  de  Mbtmi,  vene  de  argent  e  de  sable,  e  nn  label  de  goulea 
—Boll,  temp.  En.  n. 

Monsire  John  de  BBAUcsiJip  de  Bomersetshire,  port  de  veire — ^BoU, 
temp.  Ed.  III. 

Monsire  de  Kowxbs,  port  vazre  d'argeni  et  de  gales — Ibid. 

Monsire  La  Wabd,  port  vexie  d'argent  et' sable— Boll,  temp.  En.  IH. 


VAIK. 

T^t7  ugent  uid  uon— BmiDDHua. 
Vairj  ugaut  and  gnlei — Qbbslbt,  Norfolk. 
Vury  ugant  and  cable — Uatkiu^ 
Tkird,  eimine  mi  gnlM— GuBi.n,  Derb;- 

BedJes  being  applied  to  tiiBjUld,  it  is  ! 
ottoi  found   applied  to   ordinaries  and 
some  few  chargea ;  and  in  aome  oasea  even 
to  atmnaii. 

Or,  [another  gnlea],  a  ikltim  vaii — Wn-uxa- 
TOM  of  Umberleigh,  oo.  Dbtod,  and  Hoile;,  oo.  Warwiok. 

Sin  Joh>ndeH[>oBm,degoiile«NnnetTettedeTeei — Soil,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Qaarterl;,  or  and  gnlea, 
a  bend  TOii — SACEviu,a. 

Pal;  of  dz  or  and  gnlM ; 
a  diiel  Tair — nanda  At- 
naBDBT,  Bp.  of  Boohea- 
ter,  171S-aS. 

Argent,  a  bend  table 
mid  ebief  vair — Minli«j>t 
de  NoBTBBuse,  Bp.  of 
London, 1461-66. 

BanyofiiiiTBire  gnlea,  _    _ 

and  ermine,  and  aioie — 
Qilee  ds  Buoaa,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  lSOO-16. 

Sirs  Adam  de  BTaziNOHiM,  de  goolea,  a  an  lion  Tampannd  ds  Ten — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

fint  different  fonns  of  voir  occur,  apart  from  the  tincture. 
The  tenn  eounUr  vair  (fr.  vairi  oontre 
vairf)  baa  been  adopted  to  signify  that 
the  abield-like  forms  initead  of  altemat-  , 
ing  singly  alternate  in  pairs,  ao  that  ; 
each  'piece'  Tepresenta  a  pair  of  shielda  I 
nnited  at  their  tops,  aa  abenn  in  tbi 
margin;  bnt  this  form  does  not  seemtt 
bsTe  been  adopted  in  aoy  arms  vbich 
can  be  aaid  to  be  diatinctly  Eiigliab, 
though  aome  of  the  fomilies  may  possibly 
be  T^iresented  ia  England.  The  form  has  probably  arisen  only 
from  incorrect  dnwing. 
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VAIR — YAMBRACBD* 


Tair  en  pointe. 


Coonier-TAry  or  and  gules — ^Bbotzbb. 

De  oontre-vair;  aa  frano  canton  d'hermine^SAiPSBWios,  Artois. 

Vair6  oontrevaire  d'or  et  d'azur — TiunfBL,  Be  de  France. 

Again,  Fair  en  pointe  is  a  tenn  applied  by  iNisbet  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  azure  shield, 
pointing  downwards,  has  beneath  it  an 
argent  shield,  also  pointing  downwards, 
and  vice  versa,  by  which  the  effect  shewn 
in  the  margin  is  produced.  There  are 
one  or  two  coats  of  arms  so  blazoned,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  the  de- 
sign meant.  Also  one  coat  appears  with 
four  tinctures. 

Yairy  en  point  argent  and  azure — ^Dubaht. 

Yairy  en  point  gnles  and  argent— Monkhouss. 

Yairy  argent,  azore,  gales,  and  or  en  point — ^Boger  Holthousi. 

Heraldic  writers  also  speak  of  varrff  as  meaning  one  of  the 
pieces  of  which  the  rair  is  composed ;  they  also  use  the  terms 
vatry  euppy  and  vairy  tany  for  potent  counter  potent,  perhaps 
from  the  drawings  in  some  instances  resembling  cups,  and  that 
is  the  possible  meaning  of  taesa.  It  may  be  said  that  all  these 
Tariations  of  the  ancient  vair  arise  from  mere  accident  (gener* 
ally  bad  drawing),  supplemented  by  over  refinement  on  the  part 
of  the  heraldie  writers  who  have  described  them. 

Vam braced  :  the  term  signifies  that  the  arm  is  entirely 
covered  with  armour,  but  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  term  {avant  brae)  it  seems  that 
it  formerly  covered  the  fore  part  only.  The 
hr assarts  are  shewn  in  the  illustration  pro- 
tecting the  elbow. 

Gnles,  three  dexter  arms  vambraoed  argent, 
hands  proper — Abmstbono. 

Aznre,  a  fesse  embattled  ermine  between  two 
dexter  arms  vambraoed  argent,  garnished  or«- 
Fbamjub,  CO.  Leicester ;  granted  1689. 

Azure,  a  dexter  arm  yambraoed  grasping  a  sword  ereet  in  pale  proper, 
hilted  and  pomelled  or,  between  three  boar*s  heads  ooaped  ol  the  third, 
langned  gules*— Gobpon,  oo.  Banff. 


Ajurrraoire. 
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Vane,  (l)  a  W&athdr-cockf  (fr.  girou&tte):  this  deyioe  by 
itself  seems  to  occur  only  in  one  coat  of  arms;  but  eoHUi 
and  towers  are  sometimeB  blazoned  as  bearing  vanei,  e.g.  in  the 
insignia  of  EDiKBuaoH.  (See  under  CastU,)  As  regards  the 
arms  ascribed  to  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  twelfth  cen« 
tury,  they  are  probably  of  sixteenth-century 
invention,  though  not  unlike  earlier  Merchants' 
marks.  In  Stow's  Survey  the  weather- 
cocks are  drawn  like  the  figure  in  the  margin. 

Gules,  on  a  saltiie  argent,  between  four  weather- 
cocks (the  supporters  and  vanes  of  the  seoondt 
the  oross  crosslets  or)  five  martlets  of  the  field- 
Arms  ascribed  to  Henry  Fitz-Al^vtk,  first  Mayor        WMther-ooek. 
of  London,  and  fioger  Fitz-Alwtn,  his  snooessor. 

Per  fesse  sable  and  azure,  a  castle  with  four  towers,  the  gate  displayed 
argent ;  on  each  tower  a  vane  or — ^Bawson. 

Gules,  a  castle  with  two  towers  or,  embattled  and  masoned  sable, 
adorned  with  four  vanes  argent — Chastblani,  France.  [De  gneules,  an 
chateau  ft  deux  touis  d'or  ma^onn^  de  sable — Gastkllani,  Provence.] 

D*azur,  ft  nn  chftteau  8omm§,  de  trois  tours,  pavillonn^s  et  gironett^ 
d'argent,  le  tout  ma^nn^  de  sable — Chastblain  db  Bbbtimbs. 

2.  A  Winnowing  basket.     See  Basket. 

Verge :  in  one  case  only  this  term  has  been  observed  to  haye 
been  made  use  of  to  signify  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  escutcheon. 

Azure,  two  lions  passant  gardant;  the  verge  of  the  escutcheon 
charged  with  demi-fleurs-de-lis  or — ^Augmentation  granted  to  Katharine 
HowABD,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  YHI. 


Vatlary.    See  Crcvm. 
Vamplet :  of  a  Spear ^  q.v. 
Vannet,  (fr.),  a  winnowing*basket. 

See  under  Basket;  also  nnder 

Escallop, 
Variated,    or    Warriated,      See 

Champagne, 
Variegated.    See  under  Flowers, 
Varvals,  or   Vervels :   the   rings 

belonging  to  the  hawk-bells.  Bee 

nnder  Falcon, 


Vase.    See  Urn, 

Venus.    See  Planet;  Vert;  also 

nnder  Letters, 
Verdoy.    See  under  Bordure, 
Vergette,  (fr.) :  the  diminutive  of 

the  pale  and  vergettie  »  paly. 
Vermeil.    See  Oules. 
Verrou,  (fr.).    See  under  Lock. 
Vers^,    (fr.),    i.q.    reversed:    of 

charges  when  upside  down. 
Vessel,  (fr.  vaisseau).    See  Skip, 
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Vttt. 


Vert,  (fr.  itnopU) :  green ;  absurdly  called  V$nu»  by  those  wbo 
adopt  planets,  and  JSmerald  by  those  who 
adopt  tbe  name  of  precions  stones  instead 
of  the  true  name  of  the  tincture.  It  ia 
expressed  in  engravings  by  lines  in  bend. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  called  it 
Sinople,  from  a  town  in  the  Levant  (pro- 
bably Sinope  in  Asia  Minor)  from  which 
were  brought  the  best  materials  for  dye- 
ing green,  or  silks  and  stuffs  of  a  brilliant 
green  colour,  but  the  term  does  not  occur 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  ancient  roUs  vert  seems 
to  be  used  occasionally  (e.g.  in  the  Boll  of  Carlaverock  spelt 
V0rde),  The  term  pratin  has  also  been  fiEuicifully  used,  from 
the  Greek  wpdaop,  a  leek. 

Vine,  (fr.  vtgne):  the  vine  is  frequently  represented  in  later 
arms,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  fruit,  and 
very  frequently  also  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  i.e.  a  bunch  or 
elusUr  of  grapes  separately.  When  blazoned  proper  the  leaves 
should  be  vert^  the  fruit  purpwr$.  The  bunch  of  grapes  should 
always  be  represented  hanging,  i.e.  with  the  stalk  in  chief. 
The  French  use  the  term  eep  de  vigne  when  the  lower  portion  is 
shewn,  with  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes  {grappes  or  ram«M}, 
and  pampre  when  only  a  branch  of  the  vine  is  shewn  with 
haves,  but  generally  without  Jruti.  The  term  pampri  of  such 
a  tincture  refers  to  the  leaves;  fruiUy  to  the  grapes;  the 
iehalas  is  the  vine-stick,  by  which  the  dwarf  vines,  chiefly 
cultivated  abroad,  are  supported. 

Argent,  a  vine  growing  oat  of  the  base  leaved  and  fraoted  between 
two  popinjays  endorsed,  feeding  upon  a  duster  of  grapes  all  proper — 
WnrcHBBTBB,  Scotland. 


V4tu,  (fr.) :  (1)  clothed^  e.g.  of  an 
arm ;  (3)  a  peooliar  term  signi- 
fying that  the  shield  is  charged 
with  a  large  lotenge^  the  four 


points  extending  to  the  edge  of 
the  shield.  See  arms  of  Bbhtotjx 
under  Trefoil;  and  of  Cobbabo 
and  HiMXLBT  nnder  Point. 
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Argent, »  Tine  frith  le«TeB  utd  fruit  proper,  OTer  kU  on  a  bend  Mbla 
three  esoftUops  of  tlie  flnt — LzTiiit,  oo.  Nortbampton. 

Onlei,  A  man's  urn  ooaped  and  embowed,  (be  butd  holding  •  bianeb 
el  Tine  Imoted,  leaved  and  slipped  all  propel — CaiiiiuiJ.u. 

Or,  three  Tine  leaves  rert — kutBoi. 

Argent,  a  cheTnin  betireen  three  bnnobes  of  grapea  proper— Biun- 
vu,  00.  OloooeBter.  r 

Argent,  a  beu'e  bead  proper  holding  a  bnneb  | 
of  grapea  in  its  month  betveen  three  torteanz ; 
KOhief  gnlei— BiiKaLET,CoTentr;;  grantedlTSO.  I 

D'argent,  A  on  oop  de  Tigne  de  linople  [entor-  \ 
tOU  antour  d'nn  eohalas  dn  mSme  et]  troitj  de 
deux  giappee  de  eable  plants  but  nne  terrasae  dn 
mSme  monvante  de  la  pointe  de  1'6cti,  et  lannonti 
d'one  etoile  d'aior — De  ZisaraFa,  Bafonne. 

D'argent,  an  oep  de  Tigne,  pampr£  et  terraeaf 
de  sinople,  tmit4  de  gaeolee,  eootenn  d'nn  iobalaa  LMam. 

do  eabla — QnioN,  Nonnandie. 

De  aable,  au  oep  de  TJgne,  ohargj  de  set  pampna,  et  tontein]  d'nn 
fohalai  de  ufale— Li  Taxioaa,  Normandie. 

De  gDeolea,  an  pampre  d'or  lenillS  de  ainople — Ville  de  Duov. 

D'or,  an  oherron  de  gnenlea  aooompagai  de  trois  raisini  d'ainr — 
OLnR-NoDmL. 

Violet,  {ft.  vioIttU) :  is  found  in  one  English  example. 

Argent,  a  eheTTon  aable  trettj  or  between   three  Tiolate   poipnre 
•talked  and  leaved  Tert — Dusks. 

D'argent,  a  troia  Tiolettea  an  aatnrel,  tig^es  de  aable,  et  nn  ohel 
d'BEOr,  ohergC  d'nne  molette  d'iperon  d'or  a  hoit  pointee— Fol,  Comtat 


Violin  ;  the  violin  or  fiddU  is  found  oeuned  in  a  fevr  ooata 
of  arms.     It  should  be  drawn  with  the  handle  downwards. 
Onles,  three  treble  violina  transposed  argent,  stringed  aable — Bwanr- 


Azore,  three  violins  transposed  two  and  one  argent,  stringed  sable— 
Sonn,  loveresk,  Sootland. 

Asnre,  three  fiddles  argent— StrBTiiii], 

Vires,  (fr.):  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  mWis,  and  applied 
to  a  series  of  atm\Uet»  conjoined,  f^enersUy  with  the  smaller  one 
in  the  midst      It  only  occurs  in  Trench  blazon,  and  but  rarely, 

D'ainr,  t  troia  vkm  d'argent — Qi-avan,  Normandie. 
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Virgin :  a  ftgare  of  a  taintf  when  the  name  is  not  known, 
maj  be  thus  blazoned,^  but  nsnally  only  the  head,  or  the  npper 
portion,  is  shewn,  and  the  term  demi-virgin  is  used,  as  in  the 
insignia  of  the  Mbbckbs'  Company.  (See  under  Eastern  Crwvn.) 
Similar  figures  are  sometimes  blazoned  maident^  heads:  and 
those  in  the  insignia  of  the  See  of  Oxford,  being  veiled,  are 
blazoned  nuns'  heads  (sometimes  ladies'  heads).  See  under 
Sead. 

Vert,  a  deml-virgin  oonped  at  the  waist  proper,  mantled  gules  tamed 
down  ermine,  her  hair  disherelled,  on  her  head  an  Eastern  crown  or — 
Company  of  Pihmaksbs  [Tno.  1686]. 

Virgin  Mary :  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  occurs 
in  the  insignia  of  one  or  two  Sees  (that  of  Lzkoolh  has  already 
been  given,  see  Ninihus)y  and  of  several  religious  foundations, 
and  of  one  or  two  Scotch  Burghs ;  also  on  those  ascribed  to  a 
King  of  England  of  the  tenth  century.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Virgin  is  variously  represented,  but  always  with  the  infant 
Saviour. 

Azore,  our  Lady  the  Virgin  Maiy  with  a  drole  of  glory  over  her  head, 
holding  in  her  dexter  arm  the  infant  Jeans,  head  radiant ;  in  the  sinister 
a  sceptre  all  or— See  of  Saubburt. 

Argent,  upon  three  ascents  the  Virgin  Mary  standing  with  her  arms 
extended  between  two  pillars;  on  the  dexter  pillar  a  chnroh ;  in  base  the 
ancient  arms  of  Man  on  an  escntoheon  ensigned  with  a  mitre— Seal  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Sonoa  and  Mah  [but  often  improperly  adopted  as  the 
Insignia  of  the  see,  which  are  simply  those  of  the  Isle  ensigned  with  a 
mitre]. 

Vert,  a  cross  botonne  argent ;  on  a  canton  of  the  last  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Child  proper  [but  there  are  several  variations] — Glabtonburt  Abbey. 

A  sore,  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  or ;  on  a  chief  gales  the 
Virgin  and  Child  of  the  second— Augostinian  Priory  of  Nbw8txa]>,  oo. 
Nottingham. 

Argent,  the  Virgin  Mary  looking  at  the  child  Jesns  in  her  aims,  a 
radiated  glory  roond  each  of  their  heads,  all  proper,  their  vestments 
aznre— Boigh  of  Laudxr,  Scotland. 


Vid6,  (fr.) :  voided.  hence  virolUd  or  virolly,    (fr. 

Viper.    See  Adder,  viroU)^  is  used  when  a  circular 

Virolsi  the  rings  which  commonly  band  of  a  diiferent  tincture  is 

encircle  Bugle-konut  (q.v.) ;  and  thus 
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Gules,  tbs  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  ofaild  Jesus  in  her  arms  or« 
Burgh  of  Bamvf,  Scotland. 

Yert,  a  cross  potent  fitchy  argent ;  in  the  dexter  chief  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  glory — ^Arms  fancifnlly  ascribed  to  King  Edbbo,  ob.  956,  Harl. 
MS.  4038  [sometimes  also  King  Arthur]. 

The  charge  also  appears  to  be  borne  in  the  insignia  of  the  See  of 
TuAM ,  Ireland ;  in  those  of  Tabaxt  Nnnneiy,  Dorset ;  and  in  those  of  the 
Deanery  of  Wobobsizb. 

Viscount:  the  fourth  order  of  the  peerage  of  England, 
being  the  intermediate  rank  between  earl  and  baron.  The  title 
was  originally  the  official  name  of  the  deputy  of  an  earl,  whence 
the  name  viee-eomeSf  then  Shire-reeve  or  Sheriff  of  a  county. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  aa  a  title  of  honour  to  John,  Lord 
Beaumont,  to  whom  King  Henry  YI.,  1440,  gave  by  patent  the 
title  of  Yiscount  Beaumont  in  England  and  France,  and  hence 
the  distinguishing  affix,  *  The  Lord  Yiscount' 

Visitations:  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  collect  and  record  genealogical  and  armo- 
rial information,  and  from  this  arose  those  journeys  of  the 
heralds  termed  visitations.  The  earliest,  made  by  virtue  of  a 
royal  commission,  seems  to  be  that  of  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Oxford,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Stafford,  in  1528-29.  From  this 
time  the  several  counties  were  visited  at  irregular  intervals 
until  the  Great  Rebellion.  Soon  after  the  Bestoration  the 
practice  was  revived,  but  no  commission  has  been  issued  since 
the  Kevolution.  The  last  is  dated  May  13,  1686.  Most  of 
these  'Visitations*  have  been  printed  by  Societies  or  by  indi- 
viduals, but  some  still  remain  only  in  MS.,  the  chief  being  in 
the  collections  in  the  British  Museum. 

Viure,  or  TTiuref  or  Wyer.  This  tenn,  variously  spelt,  is 
said  by  heraldic  writers  to  signify  a  very  narrow  fillet  or  riband, 
generally  nebuly  (though  no  case  of  nebuly  is  cited,  nor  has  one 
been  found)  which  may  be  placed  in  bend,  in  fesse,  or  other- 
wise. It  is  probably  only  the  common  English  word  '  wire,' 
which  some  heraldic  writer  has  written  according  to  old  spelling. 

Argent,  three  bars  gemels  azure,  on  a  chief  gales  a  viure  or — Hatdon, 
oo.  Devon 
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WWri,  a  Freneh  term  (not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
preTioos  term)  applied  to  the  /esse,  lend,  &c.  It  is  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  daneetty,  except  that  the  indentations  are 
more  open,  i.e.  the  lines  forming  them  produce  right  angles, 
instead  of  the  acute  angles  which  are  usually  represented  in  the 
drawing  of  indented  or  dancetty.  The  illustration  of  the  arms  of 
Frrz-JocsLTKB,  given  under  the  latter  word,  has  hy  chance  heen 
drawn  according  to  the  French  form  vivr^,  and  the  difference 
will  at  once  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  illustra- 
tion  of  the  arms  of  Yayasoitb  given  on  the  same  page.  When 
applied  to  the  hend  or  chevron,  the  appearance  of  rectangular 
steps  is  produced, 

I)*or,  a  la  fssoe  vivrie  d'azur,  aooompagn^  de  trois  al^ons  de  saUe 
3  et  1 — Sbiohsubbt,  OrUanais. 

Be  gneiileB,  k  la  fasoe  d*or,  ao  ohef  vivr^  do  memfi — Jauchx,  Brabant. 

I)*or,  a  la  bande  yivrfe  d'aznr — hx  Baumb  Montbbyel,  Bresse. 

De  gaeales,  an  chevron  d*argent,  charge  d*im  chevron  vivri  de  sable 
accompagn^  de  trois  croissants  d*or — De  la  GBANaB-TBiANOH. 

Voided,  (fr.  vid£) :  this  term  applied  to  ordinaries  and  sub- 
ordinaries  signifies  that  the  middle  is  removed  so  that  the  field 
is  visible  through  it ;  thus  a  plain  chevron  voided  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  couple-cloies,  and  a  bend  voided  that  of  a  pair 
of  cottises.  Heralds,  however,  make  some  minute  distinctions, 
and  these  will  be  found  noticed  under  Chevron  voided. 

The  voiding  of  certain  ordinaries  is  of  ancient  practice.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  erois  *recerceUe^  is  sometimes  bla- 
zoned '  voide '  (see  §  32).  So  also  *fafix  erois '  signifies  a  cross 
voided  (see  §  6),  while  faux  lounge  in  one  roll  is  used  for  a 
maecle,  though  the  mascle  itself  is  sometimes  found  blazoned 
voided.  See  Mascle  and  Maeeuly.  Again,  faux  rondeleU  are  found 
meaning  annulets^  (see  under  Roundeh) ;  and  the  ^faux  escocheon^ 
is  now  blazoned  an  orle*  In  some  cases  the  term  p&roSe,  or 
pierced,  is  used  to  mean  the  same  as  voided;  and  in  others 
voided  is  used  of  a  mullet  when  pierced  is  meant ;  but  as  a  rule 

Visor  or  Vizort  that  part  of  the     Vol  and  demi-vol.    See  Winge. 

Helmet  covering  the  face.  Volant.    See  under  Winge. 

Volders :  diminutives  olFlanohee.     Voluted.    See  SerpeaU. 
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flie  piH-etHff  inrolveB  only  a  imall  Hporture,  and  generally  cir- 
oular,  vhile  voidinff  invoWeB  a  larger  aperture,  and  one  follow- 
iDg  tiie  outline  of  the  charge. 

When  the  term  is  osed  by  itself  the  tincture  of  the  opening 
is  ouderatood  to  be  that  of  the  fteld,  but  an  ordinary  may  be 
voided  of  another  tincture. 

Argeot,  a  oiou  raided  and  donble  cottised  lable,  within  a  bordnre  <x 
— BaaiiBOLin  Paioai,  Norfolk. 

Monsire  Gerard  Sutito,  port  d'argent ;  an  ehaif  de  sable  denx  mol- 
letts  d'or,  TOjdas  yert— Koll,  lemp.  Ed.  ni. 

MonsiTs  GoBMiLL,  port  d'or ;  ehuf  sable,  deoz  molletts  d'argent,  Toydes 
de  ealea—Ibid. 

Argent,  two  bars  yoided  gnlea ;  orer  all  a  bend  sable— Bnuoa. 

Vorant:  deronring  or  swallowing  whole; 
nsed  of  one  fish  Bwallowisg  another,  or 
more  acoarately  of  a  dolphin,  &c.,  swallow- 
ing a/tA.  (See  under  WhaU.)  The  terms  \ 
engculant,  or  ingvilant,  are  given  by  heraldic 
writers  as  meaning  the  same  thing.  The 
term  devowing  is  also  used. 


Bable,  a  dolphin  embowed  or  Torsnt  [otherwise  Jmn, 

blaioned,  holding  in  the  month]  a  fi>h — BntDRDS,  Herefordshire. 

A^eut,  a  serpent  ereat  in  pale  ainre,  Torant  [othsrwiM  deToniing]  an 
inlant  gules—Dnohy  ot  ISxum.  [Bee  raiiations  cI  these  Insignia  under 
Serprnt.} 

Vil\ned,{fr.  emat^lanti):  used  of  an  animal  wounded  and 
bleeding.  Fulning  hfrtel/JB  frequently  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  PtUean,  q.v.  Some- 
times the  expression  distilling  drop»  of 
Hood  (or  goutiet  dt  tang)  is  used,  bat  thta 
term  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  aerered 
head. 

Tert,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  Tnlnsd  on  the 
ahoDlder  proper — Bulbkok. 

Argent,  a  lion  lampant  Tort,  valned  proper 
at  the  month — TyrwhittJonas,  oo.  Balop.  BDiiBstra. 

Or.alionrampant  sable, TDlnedgiilssatthsbreast—BiNMis,eo.E*sez. 
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Per  pale  azore  and  galea,  a  wolf  aalient  or,  volned  of  the  aeoond  at 
the  ahonlder — Klwk. 

Argent,  a  stag's  head  erased  gules  [otherwise  sable],  attired  or,  dis- 
tilling drops  of  blood — Gbiwfubd,  Scotland. 

.Embruedf  which  is  used  properly  of  8pear$,  &c.,  is  also  some- 
times (but  wrongly)  applied  to  animals. 

Or,  two  wolves  passant  sable,  months  embmed  gnles — Oliyer  Fbabd, 
Mayor  of  Barnstaple,  co.  Deron,  1675. 

Vulture,  (fr.  vatUour):  this  bird  seems  to  be  named  in  a 
solitary  instance  in  English  coats  of  arms,  and  is  not  common 
in  French  ones. 

Ermine,  a  vnltnre  seizing  her  prey  gnles — SnaNois. 
I>*or,  an  vantonr  essorant  de  sable — ^Vaultibb,  Mormandie. 

Wagon :  this  charge  seems  to  oocar  only  in  the  coat  of 

anns  of  one  family. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  a  wagon  of  the  first  [and  a  mullet 
for  difference  (f)] — ^BnnvzKo,  Scotland. 

Wales :  the  armorial  insignia  assigned  to  Wales  generally  are 
those  of  South  Wales  only.    Those  of  North  Wales  are  distinct. 

Quarterly  gales  and  or,  four  lions  passant  gardant  connterohanged — 
South  Walks. 

Argent,  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  gnles,  their  tails  passed 
between  their  hind  legs  and  refleeted  over  their  baeks — ^Nobch  WaxiB8 
[MS.  Harl.  4199]. 

Wall,  (sometimes  called  a  dyie,  fir.  mur):  this  is  generally 
found  named  in  connection  with  castles  or  towns  which  are 
wdUed  {muratlli),  A  wall  of  this  kind  should  be  masoned  (fr« 
magontU)  and  embattled  (fr.  ermsUi),  even  though  this  be  not 
specified. 

Argent,  a  tower  fianked  by  a  wall  and  two  turrets  gnles— Dajuh. 

Gnles,  a  tower  embattled  with  a  round  roof  between  two  other  tnirets 
standing  on  a  wall  extended  in  fesse,  arched  inarched  . . .  — BazDOMOBS, 

....  On  a  mount  rising  out  of  water  a  castle  with  three  towers  em- 
battled and  domed  and  joined  to  each  other  by  a  circular  wall . .  .  — 
Seal  of  the  town  of  Bosnbt,  Cornwall. 

Or,  a  dyke  [or  wall]  fesswise  [masoned  proper]  broken  down  in  some 
places  gules ;  on  a  chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  first ;  in  base  a  rose 
as  the  second — Graham,  Inohbrakie,  Scotland  [similar  arms  borne  by 
Gmkxb  of  Stapleton]. 
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Walnut:  tho  leaves  of  this  tree  only  haye  been  observed. 

Sable,  three  wahint  leaves  or  between  two  bendlets  argent — ^Waixxb, 
00.  Berks. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  gales  three  walnnt  leaves  of  the  first — ^Uvbbbt. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  between  three  walnut  leaves  [otherwise  oak  leaves] 
vert— TuTSTALx. 

Water:  this  ocours  indirectly  in  many  ways.  It  is  con- 
yentionally  represented  by  harty  wavy  argent  and  osmt^,  and 
fhus  the  romtdU  so  tinctured  is  technically  called  a  fountain, 
and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  water  lying  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  well  or  spring. 

The  base  of  the  shield  is  often  made  to  represent  the  ocean 
(q.y.)y  and  sometimes  with  ih^»  sailing  upon  it.  A  rivor  (fr. 
rivi^e)  also  is  often  introduced  into  coats  of  arms,  and  this  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  bridges.  An  example  of  a/ori  will 
be  foand  noticed  under  Bully  Camel,  &o.,  and  possibly  a  pond 
is  intended  in  the  example  giyen  below,  as  borne  by  Ohxn- 
LOTKB,  though  the  tincture  being  v&rt  it  is  doubtful.  The  loch 
is  mentioned  in  one  or  two  coats  of  arms  (see  those  of  Lithgow 
under  Otter).  The  singular  device  of  Wiater-huhblet  is  also  bla- 
zoned and  figured  in  one  Heraldic  work  as  belonging  to  the  nami> 
of  BuBBLBWASD,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  occurs  in  actual 
Heraldry,  or  whether  it  is  an  invention  of  some  fanciful  write?. 

Argent,  three  demi-lions  gales  issaant  oat  of  water  proper— Mulusbk, 
Bcotlaad. 

Azure,  in  base  water  vert,  thereon  a  bridge  of  three  arches  argent ;  on 
the  oentre  a  torret  of  the  last  flagged  gales — Yxnicombb. 

Argent,  a  field  and  river  proper,  on  the  field  a  bock  gales  drinking  in 
the  river — ^Babnxvxlt. 

Argent,  a  cross  moline  asore  plaeed  in  a  looh  proper  [?],  and  in  chief 
two  mallets  of  the  second— JliiLLBB,  Goarlebank,  Scotland. 

D'azar,  ft  la  riyidre  d'argent  poeSe  en  fasce  et  charg6e  d'on  bateau  de 
mdme — ^Boudbt,  Aavergne. 


Wake's  Knot.    See  Cordt.  Warriated.    See  Champagne, 

Wallet.    See  PaLmer^$  Scrip  and      Wassail.    BeeBowU 

-P«M^*-  Wastel,   or  Wastel-cake.     See 

Wand.    See  Willow,  under  Batket. 

Warden.    See  Pear.  Watchman.    Seeifan. 

R  r 
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WATER— WATBR-BOUOET. 


Per  leMe  gnUs  and  water  proper,  a  fesae  arohed  willi  fhne  towan  or, 
all  maeoned  laUe  [otherwiae,  Gules,  on  a  feese  arohed  three  towers  or,  all 
masoned  sable] ;  in  chief  a  fleur-de-lis  between  two  roees  of  the  second 
argent  seeded  gold ;  in  base  three  ships  with  one  mast  and  yard,  each 
RaUe,  two  and  one  [otherwise,  in  base  a  river  proper,  thereon  three  Teesels 
each  with  one  mast  and  yardarm  of  the  third] — Town  of  Caicbbidob. 

Or,  in  a  pond  (?)  vert  [otherwise,  however,  Or,  on  ground  vert]  a  boar 
passant  saUe— OHXNLOTKa  [known  as  Hzbemions  Stltsstbib]. 

A  tree,  from  the  root  whereof  runs  a  spring  of  water;  on  the  sinister 
thereof  stands  a  stork  picking  up  a  i&sh,  on  the  dexter  is  «noKher  bird 
resembling  a  Oomish  oliough--City  of  Wauui,  eo. 
Somerset  [see  also  another  under  Wellt}, 
.  Per  f  esse,  each  piece  argent ;  within  its  base 
harry  wavy  argent  and  azure  three  dueks  swim- 
ming, their  bills  in  the  water  or,  waves  of  the 
second;  over  all  on  a  fesse  engrailed  gnlee  aa 
many  rosea  silver— BivKae.  [Prom  Glo9€i*9  Or* 
(UiMty.] 

Asnre,  three  water-bubbles  proper — Ann. 

Argent,  two  bubbles  and  a  third  rising  out  of        Bvbubwau. 
water  in  base — ^Bubblbwabd.    [From  Berry'9  Eneyelopadia.'] 

Water-bouget :  a  yoke  with  two  large  skins  appended  to 
ity  formerly  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  to  an  army.  It  has  been 
differently  drawn  at  different  periods, 
as  the  figures,  which  are  arranged 
in  something  like  chronological  or- 
der, will  shew.  Many  more  slight 
varieties  of  form  might  he  given,  and 
as. the  form  has  yaried  so  has  the 
name.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  primary  form,  but  in  the  earlier 
rolls  it  is  spelt,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  examples,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
i.e.  how^eif  &ot»,  huxM,  hvMf  houaea; 
and  in  rolls  of  Edw.  III.'s  reign  we  find  hougw^  hnuUij  hm$U9, 
and  husteaux ;  o^e  is  also  found. 


Early 


Later  forma  of  water-booffcta. 


Waterhouses.    See  Well 
Water-leaves.    Bee  Leave$. 


Water-pots.    See  Potf,  aa  wdl 
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William  de  Boos,  de  gonlas,  a  trois  bonges  d'argent  [in  other  copies, 
'd'azur  a  trez  bua  d'or,*  and  *  trois  boosses  d*or  *] — ^Boll,  temp.  Hbh.  in. 

Bobert  de  Boos,  de  gooles,  a  treis  bos  d'argent  [in  another  copy, 
a  trois  buses  d*argent] — Ihid. 

Sire  Johan  de  Bos,  de  gonles,  a  iij  bonoes  de  sable — BoU,  temp.  Ed.  IL 

Sire  Bobert  de  Bos,  de  gonles  a  iij  bonoes  de  ermyne — Ibid. 

Gnillemes  de  Bos  assemblans         I  In  ronge  o  trois  bonz  blans. 

Roll  of  Corlaveroek. 

Monsire  Tbubbtjtt  [elsewhere  B.  Tbusssbuz],  d'argent,  a  nne  dannsy 
sable  entre  trois  bouges  sable  [elsewhere  blazoned  '  tres  bontz,'  a  play 
on  the  name] — ^BoU,  temp.  En.  III. 

Monsire  deBiMOHiM,  port  d'or,  snr  f  es  gules  trois  boostes  d'argent — Ihid, 

Monsire  de  Saumbohbybbell,  port  d*argent,  une  Salter  d'asur,  an  bns- 
teanx  d*or  en  le  Salter — Ibid, 

Gnles,  a  water-bouget  argent — Dblaxobx. 

Or,  on  two  bars  gules  three  water-bongets  argent— Wzllottoeby, 
00.  Derby. 

Argent,  a  bend  between  two  water-bongets  sable — Loozxt,  Essex; 
00.  Hereford ;  Homxs,  co.  Hertford ;  and  co.  York. 

The  term  do89$rs  is  Bometimes  found ;  it  is  an  old  English  teim 
signifying  some  receptaole  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men  or  of  animals ;  and  in  the  latter  case  equiv^ 
lent  to  the  term  '  panniers ; '  so  that  the  figures 
in  the  arms  of  Baithistsr  are  sometimes  blazoned 
as  hoiksU. 

Sable,  two  dossers  suspended  by  an  annulet  argent ;  on  a  ohief  gules 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or — Banxstbb,  Darwyn,  co.  Lancaster. 

Argent,  two  buckets  suspended  by  an  annulet  saltirewise  sable  be- 
tween three  fleurs-de-lis  gules — ^Banistxb. 

Finally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  figures  in  the  same  coat 
of  arms  are  blazoned  as  buckets  (q.v.),  aud  this  is  possibly  the 
modem  form  of  the  ancient  *  hougeU* 

Wate  r-c  r ess.  An  example  occurs  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth  three  bendlets  ermine ;  second  and  third 
gules,  five  water-cress  leayes  in  saltire  argent  —  Gubyb&4,  Lincoln. 
[Granted  or  allowed  1617.] 

Wattled  I  of  the  gills  of  a  cock     Waves.    See  Ocean, 
when  of  a  different  tincture.  yNavy,    See  Undy. 
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Weasel,  (fr.  leUtte) :  besides  the  common  taeoiel  {mtutela 
vidgarii)  the  martm  {mwUla  martes  ;  fr.  martr$\  as  well  as  the 
Tariety  with  the  white  throat,  the  foine  (tnustela  foina;  fr. 
fouitu)  are  found  in  blazon ;  and  more  important  than  all,  the 
ermine,  q.y.  {muetela  ermtnea ;  fr.  hermin$\  which  has  supplied 
the  mo3t  common  of  the/«r«  used  in  heraldry. 

Argent,  a  fesse  gules ;  in  the  dexter  chief  point  a  weasel  passant  pro- 
per-;—Bklxt. 

Gales,  three  weasels  ooorant  argent — Sohofpzn. 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  weasels  passant  aigent— Bibt- 
WTSBu.,  Amcote  Hall,  oo.  Lanoaster. 

Argent,  a  foine  [?  marten]  sable,  on  a  ehief  indented  gules  three 
escallops  or — ^BIabtin,  Sussex. 

Or,  on  a  chief  Tert  an  ermine  passant  proper— Witsoh,  Newport, 
Salop. 

De  gueules,  A  une  hermine  au  naturel,  passante,  aecol6e  d*un 
manteau  d'hermlne,  double  de  toile  d'or  voletant — Yille  de  YAmns, 
Bretagne. 

De  gueules,  A  une  grille  d*or,  supportant  une  hermine  passante  d'ar- 
gent — Yille  de  8.  Halo. 

Weavers'  Implements:  these  are  ^f  yarioas  kinds,  Tis. 
the  spindle,  the  shuttle,  the  elea,  the  hurling^iron^  the  iheare, 
and  the  tea%el,  and  it  will  be  found  that  several  of  .these  are 
borne  by  families  apart  from  the  Compaities  or  Wbaybbs. 

Axure,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  leopard's  heads  or,  each 
hsTing  in  the  mouth  a  shuttle  of  the  last,  as  many  roses  gules  seeded 
of  the  third  barbed  yert — ^Wxatxbs'  Company  ow  Lomdoh;  Inc.  temp. 
Hen.  I.,  arms  granted  1487. 

Per  saltire  azure  and  gules,  in  fesse  two  shuttles  filled  paleways  or ;  in 
chief  a  teazel ;  in  base  a  pair  of  shears  lying  f essways  argent ;  on  a 
chief  ermine  a  slea  between  two  burling-irons  of  the  third — Company  of 
WxATaas,  Exeter. 

Tbe  spindle  is,  perhaps,  better  known  in  its  conventional  and 
hbraldic  shape  as  the  fusil  (q.v.),  but  it  is  represented  in  its 


Weathercoclc.    See  Vane,  Wervels,  or  Varvella.    See  under 

Welk.    See  Whelk.  Falcon, 
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natural  form  also,  as  the  zeferenoe  to  the  'threading'  or  to  the 
'slipp^ri '  implies. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  between  three  whairow  spin- 
dies  Bable — TBirasu,  Cornwall. 

Argent,  three  epindles  in  fesie  threaded  or — 
Badlahd. 

Argent,  three  fosilfl  npon  elippers  goles — Hobt, 
Keath  Abbey,  co.  Glamorgan ;  Hobbt,  oo.  Berks. 

Argent,  a  oheyron  between  three  spindles  of  silk 
sable— Dabdib. 

Aznre,  three  spindles  of  silk  or ;  a  canton  ermine 

— BlBUOPTOV. 


Tssrutn. 


The  Wi$aver^8  $huHU  (fr.  na^etU)  is  represented  as  in  the 
margin,  and  is  borne  by  soTeral  families. 


Aznre,  on  a  fease  argent  between  two  bees 
Tolant  in  ohief  proper  and  in  base  a  wolfs 
head  conped  or,  a  wheel-shnttle  in  fesse,  also 
proper — Mn.T.aa,  Preston,  oo.  Lancaster; 
granted  1821.  w-t«'.  .Hutttc 

Or,  fretty  aznre ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  bee 
▼olant  between  two  shuttles  in  pale  of  the  first— 
HoBBocKS,  00.  Lancaster. 

Argent,  three  weaver's  shuttles  sable,  tipped  and 
famished  with  qnills  of  yam,  the  threads  pendent 
or — SHUTTiiBWOBTH,  CO.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire; 
also  by  Shxjttlbwobth,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  1840-42. 

Argent,  three  weaver's  shnttles  in  fesse  sable — 
Shakkbt.bt. 

Aznre,  three  shuttles  or,  qnills  argent—PsiBaov        Bmvttlbwoaxa. 

The  Weaver*$  slay^  or  »ha^  or  r$&d,  as  this  instrument  appears 
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to  be  also  called,  was  borne  only  as  the  in- 
signia of  the  Company  exercising  their 
craft  at  Exeter.  It  was  represented  as  in 
the  margin. 

The  hurling 'from  (q.v.)  represented  on         waBrw'iitaj. 
either  side  of  the  slea  hare  already  been  figured,  and  it  will  be 
seen  they  are  borne  by  priyate  fiimilies  for  the  sake  of  the 
play  on  the  name. 
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weavers'   IMPLBMBHTS — WBEI. 


WMT«r'«  aliMn. 


The  WBO/otf'i  9hear$^  used  in  the  process  of  dressing  dothy 
were  usually  represented  as  in  the  mai^n, 
and  tiie  same  figure  will  often  be  found  on 
brasses  and  incised  slabs  in  churches,  em* 
blematio  of  the  man's  trade.  They  are  some- 
what different  from  the  Sctuon.  q.y.,  borne 
by  the  Tatlobs'  Company  of  Edinburgh. 

Asnze,  a  ehevron  between  in  ohief  two  swans, 
and  in  base  a  pair  of  shears  argent— DaLAnT ; 
also  Laxnot,  Hammersmith. 

The  U<ntel  has  been  already  noticed  under  Thtsth^  and  it  is 
adopted  by  the  Cloth-wobxebs'  as  well  as  by  the  Exeter 
WxATBBs'  Company. 

Wedge :  this  is  one  of  the  irregular  and  doubtfhl  teims 
sometimes  made  use  of.  The  charges  may,  after  all,  in  some 
of  the  cases  be  only  intended  for  naihf  q.y.,  but  being  badly 
drawn  haye  misled  the  heralds.  Another 
name  giyen  in  heraldic  books  to  the  same 
figure  is  the  iUmB-htU. 

Or,  three  wedges  [f  nails]  sable — ^Pbootob, 
Norfolk. 

Vert,  three  wedges  [?  nails]  argent— Isham, 
Korthnmberland. 

Argent,  on  a  cheyron  between  three  wedges 
sable  five  mallets  of  the  first— Wadob,  Upton, 
Lewanneok.  Pkootok. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  wedges  [or  piles]  sable— Fioan, 
Beaaohief  Abbey. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  stone-bills  sable— Billbsr. 

Wee  I :  FUh-weel  or  FUMoikd  is  a  contriyance  still 
used  in  riyers  to  catch  fish.  The  charges  appear  to  be 
drawn  in  yarious  ways,  but  of  those  shewn  in  the 
margin  the  first  is  the  more  ordinary  form  of  a  w$el^ 
while  the  second  seems  to  be  usually  blazoned  a^A- 
hoikU.  The  terms  ^eUpoU^  lO^ir^hadciUt  occur  in  de- 
scribing certain  crests,  and  they  have  been  mistakeh 
for  Jlaski,  jars f  &c.,  e.g.  in  the  arms  of  Whxabb* 


WRKL— WELL.  QIH 

Or,  B  ohnzon  between  twe  fiah-boaketa  [weeli  cr  eeI-pot«] — Fols- 

Argent,  a  obevron  emiiiie  betwera  Uutm  fiah-bukeU,      tJjlJJXy-^ 
boopa  ODtward  vert — Wtu.it,  ITIG. 

Per  bend  gnlae  sod  anre,  a  fiab-buket  weel,  or  eel- 
pot  in  bend  or ;  on  k  chief  azure  a  wolTa  head  enaed 
Mble  between  two  ogreaaea — Weszlsb,  oo.  Wonieeter. 

Oyronnj  of  eight,  galae  and  or,  •  llab-wea 
aable — Fobiob, 

Argent,  on  aebeTron  sable  between  three  flaaki  oriMifth(7an  weala] 
proper  five  ermine  spots  of  the  flrat— Wuxikd,  Baitbonme,  Suiaez. 

A  weir-baaket  filled  with  fiah— Seal  of  William  Wuu,  ol  WMte 
Giflord,  Derontbiie. 

An  eel-pot  pa  pale  ^gent  and  Tert— The  Badge  of  Lord  Wiluimi  of 
Thame  (now  bodme  b;  the  Earl  of  Abingdon). 

We  i  r,  or  IFtar .-  a  dam,  oi  fenoe  against 
water,  formed  of  stakes  interlaced  by  twigs 
of  oeiet. 

A^ent,  a  wdr  veit— Zoant  of  tliat  Ilk,  Beot> 
land. 

A  wiTem  with  wingi  endorsed  golee,  standing 
on  a  fith-welr  deroaring  a  ohild  and  pieroed 
through  the  neok  with  an  arrow — Crest  of 
(amil7  of  TmiBUB,  Kindarton,  Cheshire.  Ioiti*. 

Vile\i,  (tr.  puitt):  the  well  with  masonry  ronnd  it,  is  •ometimea 
borne  as  figured  in  the  margin;  though  the  roundle  called 
tifawtiatH  (q.T.)  is  an  heraldic  representation 
of  the  same  thing,  and  is  accordingly  borne  by 
serend  families  in  allusion  to  the  meaning. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
always  what  ia  meant,  aa  apparently  the  same 
erma  are  found  blazoned  aa  having  in  one  cose 
/ountaint,  in  another  welh.  A  tUnt  fountain  appears  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  well.  The  term  eold  well  found  blazoned  in  the 
arma  of  Ciluwkll  is  but  an  ordinary  well ;  and  waUr-hou$u, 
in  which  the  deTices  are  probably  intended  for  Btone-bnilt 
conduits. 

Oolee,  three  wells  argent,  masoned  aable — Hu>ibwbi&. 

Asnre,  a  fesH  between  thna  walls  argent — HoMUX. 
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WELL — ^WHALB. 


Asnre,  a  feme  wavy  between  three  stone  fotmtainfl  argent — ^Hodsoll, 
London  and  Kent 

Gnles,  three  sqaare  wells  aigent,  water  aznre — ^Hodiswxll. 

Sable,  three  round  wells  argent — Bozton. 

Argent,  ont  of  a  well  gules  an  oak-tree  yert — ^Wellwood,  eo.  Fife. 

Vert,  a  heron  argent  drinking  from  a  well  tenne— Arms  ascribed  to 
St.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Linooln,  1186  -1900. 

Per  fesse  argent  and  yert,  a  tree  proper  Issuing  from  the  fesse  line;  in 
base  three  wells  two  and  one  masoned — ^A  yariation  of  the  insignia  of 
the  Oity  of  Wsu.s,  oo.  Somerset 

Per  pale  azure  and  sable,  a  hart's  head  oouped  or,  and  in  chief  three 
cold  [?]  wells  proper — Galdwsll,  Glasgow. 

Qules,  three  wells  [or  water-houses]  argent,  the  doors  sable ;  the  water 
undy  of  six  argent  and  azure— Old  arms  of  Watsbhoubb,  Gonisborough, 
CO.  York. 

Whale,  (fr.  haUine) :  this  mammal  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  fish  of  the  sea,  but  so  far  as  has  been 
observed,  it  rarelj  occurs  beyond  the  arms  of  the 
families  of  Whallbt,  and  the  insignia  of  the 
Abbej  of  that  name. 

The  head  is  represented  as  in  the  margin,  but 
the  French  heralds  are  said  to  draw  it  with  teeth  gules,  and 
to  blazon  the  animal  as  fierU.  The  head  occurs  also  as  a 
crest. 

Gules,  three  whales  haurient  or,  in  the  month 
of  each  a  crosier  [otherwise  yorant  as  many 
crosiers]  of  the  last — Whaluet  Abbxt,  co.  Lan- 
caster [founded  1809]. 

Ermine,  on  a  bend  sable  three  whalers  heads 
erased  or — Whallbt. 

Argent,  three  whale's  heads  erased  and  erect  or 
— ^Whallbt. 

Or,  two  bars  wavy,  and  in  chief  three  whale's      Whai.i.bt  abbet. 
heads  erect  and  erased  sable — Colbbck,  co.  Bedford. 

Per  pale  azure  and  purpure,  three  whale's  heads  erased  or,  each 
ingulphant  of  a  spear -head  argent — Sir  Hugh  Yauohan,  Littleton, 
Middlesex  [temp.  Hen.  YIIL]. 


Whale's  bMd 
enaad. 


Wharrow.    See  Weaver^.  Whirlpool.    See  QuTge$. 

Wheel  shuttles.    See  JFeav«r'«.      4^hite.    See  Coloar;  also  iCryeiU. 
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Wheat,  (fr.  hU) :  this  was  represented  in  the  older  arms  in 
ihsavM  only,  to  which  the  name  Oarh  was  given ;  and  under 
this  term  wheat  contiimed  to  be  most  frequently  represented. 
Some  early  examples  have  been  given  under  Garh,  q.v.  In 
later  examples  it  will  be  seen  they  are  often  banded  of  another 
tmcture.    When  the  term  proper  is  used  it  probably  signifies  or. 

In  later  arms  ears  of  wksat  or  com  have  been 
adopted  as  devices  (and  may  be  represented  as  in 
the  margin),  and  of  other  grains,  such  as  barley, 
oaUy  and  rye.  When  bearded  they  are  said  to  be 
auhed.  To  the  stalk  and  ear  thus  borne  the  French 
g^ye  the  name  epie,  and  when  the  stalk  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  it  is  ttgi  of  such  tincture.  Earot  WhMt. 

The  wheat  in  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Gbauitdobge  (whose 
name  is  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways)  is  found  blazoned  guinea^ 
wheat,  but  no  doubt  from  the  name  [i.e.  yrain  d^orye"]  barley 
grain  is  intended.  It  may  be  that  from  a  play  on  the  name 
(grand)  the  term  big-wheat  arose,  a  term  adopted  in  blazoning 
the  arms  of  Bigland  and  Biokbll,  but  White  Kennett  notes 
^^  as  a  kind  of  barley. 

Azure,  a  wheatabeaf  between  three  thistles  or,  all  within  a  bordnre  of 
the  last— Baim,  Berwick. 

Gules,  two  garbs  in  saltire  or,  banded  azure — Ssbjbants*  Inn,  Fleet- 
street. 

Goles,  three  garbs  in  bend  or,  within  two  bendlets  argent  and  between 
two  lozenges  vair — ^Bxckabdb,  Westminster. 

Vert,  a  garb  banded,  and  bowed  in  the  head  proper — Bownb. 

Sable,  five  garbs  in  cross  or — ^Mbbzfixld,  London. 

Qnles  fretty  or,  on  a  canton  azure  two  ears  of  wheat  slipped  without 
blades  of  the  second — ^Whtshaw,  Lees,  oo.  Chester. 

Argent,  on  a  fesse  gules  between  six  martlets  sable  three  ears  of  wheat 
stalked  and  leaved  or — Qilliot. 

Ermine,  on  three  bars  hometty  saUe  fifteen  wheat  ears  or,  five  and 
five— Stokss. 

Sable,  two  bars  ermine  between  fifteen  wheat  ears  or,  five,  five  and  five, 
a  bordure  of  the  seoond— Stokbs. 

Per  bend  sinister  azure  and  argent ;  on  the  dexter  side  three  ears  of 
wheat  on  one  stalk  or ;  and  on  the  sinister  side  three  fienrs-de-lis  one  and 
two  of  the  first — Soiaau,  oo.  Devon. 
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Gules,  a  ehOTron  between  nine  ears  of  wheat  tied  ia  three  pansels  or— 
John  Whiathaxstbad,  Abbot  of  B.  Albans,  oh.  1464. 

Aznze.  a  chevron  argent  between  three  ears  of  oom  as  the  seeond 
slipped  and  bladed  or — Thomas  Etbb,  co.  Buckingham,  granted  1476. 

Ermine ;  on  a  chief  vert  three  wheat-sheaves  [i.e.  gaibs]argent—Pjio8SSB. 

Vert,  on  a  fesse  between  three  bnndles  of  wheat  (or  barl^),  each  con- 
sisting of  as  many  stalks,  one  erect  and  two  ia  saltire  or,  a  greyhonnd 
ooorant  argent  pied  proper — Matohax . 

D'asnr,  an  fer  de  moulin  d*argent,  accost^  de  deux  epis  de  bl^  d*or, 
les  tiges  passes  en  sautoir  vers  la  pointe  de  Teen — Jacobs  db  Naubois, 
Champagne. 

Aznre,  three  ears  of  gninea-wheat  oonped  and  bladed  or,  two  and  one 
— GBAiJNnoBOB,  Donington,  co.  Lincoln. 

Aznre,  two  ears  of  big- wheat  in  fesse,  stalked  and  bladed  or — Bai^ 
BioLABD  [afterwards]  Garter,  to  whom  they  were  granted  1760. 

Ermine,  a  lion  rampant  gales,  on  a  chief  aznre  an  ear  of  big-wheat 
oonped  and  bladed  or,  between  two  estoiles  argent — ^Bionxll,  Salisbnzy. 

Barley  is  specified  in  some  cases  as  in  the  insignia  of  the 
BsxwEBS  of  London  and  Exeter ;  the  garhn  aie  sometimes  bla- 
zoned as  harl&y  fforbi,  but  they  are  not  distinguishable  from 
others.     (See  Tun.) 

Gales,  three  caps  or,  in  the  middle  fesspoint  as  many  ears  of  bazl^, 
two  in  saltire  and  one  in  pale  of  the  last — Goodallb,  Scotland. 

Quarterly,  1  and  4 ;  aznre,  a  dolphin  embowed  between  three  eare  of 
barley  or,  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  second ;  2  and  8,  argent,  three  eel 
spears,  tynes  upwards  sable ;  on  a  chief  aznze  a  lion  passant  gardaat  or 
— John  FisBBR,  Bp.  of  Bochester,  1504. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  handsfoll  of  barley  ears 
(each  containing  five)  or  three  bees  proper — Smith,  Ysrmonth,  Norfolk, 
granted  1722. 

Mention  is  made  of  oats  (fr.  avotns)  at  an  early  date,  when 
the  term  aveye  is  used  (see  under  Garb),  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances occur  in  later  coats  of  arms.  Heraldic  writers  say  the 
term  risum  should  be  applied  to  the  ears  of  oats. 

Sire  . . . .  de  Bbumbts,  de  azure,  a  les  garbes  de  aveye  de  or — ^Boll, 
temp.  Ed.  n. 

Azure,  three  oat«heaveB  or—BkNNis,  Glare,  Ireland. 

Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  oat-sheaves  or — Ottlbt,  oo.  Salop. 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth;  argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  oat-sheaves 
or»  second  and  third  argent,  an  esgle  displayed  sable—Adam  Otlmy^ 
Bp.  of  St.  David's,  1718-23. 
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The  rye  is  distingaiahed  from  other  grain  by  representing  the 
ear  drooping,  as  shewn  in  the  margin.    It  is 
nsed  by  one  or  two  families  on  acoonnt  of  the 
play  npon  the  name. 

Qnles,  on  a  bend  argent  three  rye-stalks  sable — 
Byi,  Sailolk,  1716. 

Argent,  a  ohevron  gides  between  thxee  ears  of  rye 
proper,  slipped  and  bladed  Tert — "SaDkSM  [or  Btobll] 
Scotland ;  Baronetcy,  1628. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  rye-sheayes  aanre— 
BiDDKLL,  CO.  Northumberland. 

Argent,  fiye  stalks  of  zye  growing  out  of  the  grouid  in  base  vert — 
AHBaimB. 

Wheel,  (fir.  rtme) :  the  more  fireqnent  charge  is  the  Kaiherxne" 
wheely  the  instrument  of  the  martyrdom 
of  8.  Katherine,  represented  as  in  the  arms 
of  BsLYonu 
Azore,  a  Eatherine-wheel  or — ^Bilyoir,  eo. 

T.mnftln  ;  also  WTraXBTON. 

Argent,  a  Eatherine-wheel  between  two 
colonms  or;  in  chief  a  regal  crown  proper;  in 
base  an  axe  argent,  handled  of  the  second, 
lying  fessways,  the  blades  downwards  [S.  Ea- 
therine  with  her  wheel  is  the  crest  of  the  same 
Company]—  Tubmebs*  Gomtamy,  [Inc.  1604].  Butoib. 

Gales,  a  Eatherine-wheel  or  —  B.  Eathxbini's  Haui,  Oambridge,. 
[fonnded  1475]. 

Per  fesse  gules  and  aznre ;  in  chief  a  sword  barwise  argent,  hilt  and 
pomel  to  the  dexter  side  or ;  in  base  a  demi- Eatherine-wheel  of  the  last 
divided  fessways,  the  droolar  part  towards  the  chief — B.  EATHBanra's 
HosprriL,  London. 

Aznre,  a  Eatherine-wheel  with  a  Gross  Calyary  projecting  from  it  in 
ohisf  argent — ^Augnstinian  Nunnery,  Flixton,  Suffolk. 

Aaure,  two  bars  or,  in  chief  a  Eatherine-wheel  between  as  many 
buglehoms  argent — Mxbtims,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

.Gules,  three  bars  argent,  on  a  chief  azure  three  Eatherine-wheels  or 
— LzPTON,  CO.  York. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  azure  two  Eatherine-wheels  of  the  first — ^Wbbblsb, 
00.  Salop. 

Azure,  a  sword  argent,  between  three  Eatherine-wheels  or — Baylb. 

D'azur,  &  trois  roues  de  Sainte  Catherine  d'or — CATHaanm,  Bourgoyne. 
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Maktvots. 


Other  wheels  are  found  named,  i.e.  the  Cari-whsel,  usually 
of  eight  spokes.  In  one  case  the  WdUr-whtel  is  named,  and  for 
MUUtoheeU  see  under  MtlL 

Gales,  a  wheel  of  eight  spokes  or — Ifia- 

TSJOTB. 

Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  cart-wheels  or^- 
Oabbinqton,  00,  York. 

Gules,  a  ehcTTon  between  three  wheels  or ;  on 
a  chief  argent  an  axe  lying  lenways  proper — 
Whxslwbiobts*  Oompany,  [Ino.  1670]. 

Azure,  a  horse  argent,  bridled  gules,  between 
three  wheels  or — ^BCoacaAVT. 

Or,  a  camel  statant  sable,  between  three 
half -wheels  azure;  on  a.  chief  of  the  third 
a  wheel  argent  encloeed  by  two  bezants — 
John  Whbblsb,  Stoke,  Surrey,  1548.     [From  Olover'i  Ordinary, 'l 

Argent,  a  wheel  or,  yert  between  the  spokes— Llss  ap  Cobl. 

Azure,  a  wheel  of  a  watermill  or ;  on  a  canton  of  augmentation  the 
xoysl  badge  of  England  and  Scotland,  tIz.  the  rose  and  thistle  conjoined 
piJewlse  proper — ^De  Mouaa,  Ambassador  from  the  Doge  of  Venioe* 
temp.  Kiog  James. 

Whelk:  this  molluso  is  borne  by  several  branches  of  the 
Shellit  family,  and  some  others,  and  may  be  re- 
presented as  in  the  margin. 

Argent,  a  cherron  gules  between  three  whelks  sable— 
Shbllbt,  CO.  Lincoln. 

Sable,  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  whelk-shells  or 
-^ir  John  Shbllst,  eo.  Sussex. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  engrailed  or  between  three  whelks 
argent,  as  many  maiden's  heads  proper  crined  of  the 
second — SbblXiBT.  Wiielk. 

Gules,  a  chevron  [otherwise  a  fesse]  yair  between 
three  whelk-shells  or— Wilkinson,  oo.  Durham ;  granted  1588. 

Gules,  on  a  chevron  between  three  whelks  argent  as  many  demi-Hons 
rampant  sable — Wiumis,  Kent. 

Sable,  on  a  fesse  argent  three  whelks  lying  fessways  gules— Jooi. 

Whip :  this  has  been  observed  only  in  one  ease. 

Gules,  three  whips  of  three  lashes,  each  argent — Switt,  Scotland. 


White  nun.    See  Duck. 


Whitethorn.    See  Hawthorn, 
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Whistle:  the  Boatswain* s  whiitU  occurs  as  a  eharj;e  on  the 
insignia  of  the  Newcastle  Companj,  and  on 
the  arms  of  Baron  Hawke. 

Argent,  an  anchor  pendent  aznre,  the  ring  and 
timber  [i.e.  orosspieoe]  or ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
a  boatswain's  whistle  and  chain  of  the  third,  the 
chain  supporting  the  anchor — ^MAsrass'  and  Mabz- 
HSBS'  Company,  Newoastle-on-Tyne. 

Argent,  a  chevron  erminois  between  three  boat- 
swain's whistles  azure— Hawks,  co.  Tork;  Ba- 
rony, 1776.  LotdHAWKi. 

Willow^ree:  this  is  found  named,  as  also  the  Salts  (for 
the  sake  of  the  name)  and  Osi$ri ;  for  the  branches  of  the  last 
the  term  wands  is  used. 

Argent,  a  willow-tree  yert — ^Bshnison. 

Argent,  six  osier  wands  (or  bastons)  interlaced  in  saltirewise  in  tnxe 
loye  (sometimes  in  cross)  proper,  [i.e.  sable] — Walter  BxiaiAwa,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  1886;  Bath,  1886;  Durham,  1388—1406. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gnles  between  three  willow-trees  proper— Willis, 
Bean  of  Worcester,  ob.  1596. 

Or,  a  sails  proper  [quarterly  with  the  arms  of  Fane,  <Skc.}— Count  Pa 
Salis. 

Argent,  ^^re  palets  couped  at  the  top,  wrapped  with  osiers  in  fesse 
gules,  fretty  in  base  with  a  serpent  yert ;  in  chief  three  roses — ^Anouish. 

Argent,  four  wands  [otherwise  bendlets]  interlaced  in  saltire  azure 
between  four  eagles  displayed  . .  . — Seal  of  B.  D.  Hampdsm,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  1847-68. 

WindmillSy  (fr.  moulin  a  vent\  and  windmill-sails,  occur  in 

armonry.     They  vary  in  the  drawing  at  different  periods  and 

even  in  different  examples  of  the  same  date. 

Or,  on  a  mount  yert  a  windmill  sable — Sampson. 
Per  pale  sable  and  azure,  a  windmill  or — ^Walter  Lbpull,  co.  Dorset. 
Azure,  a  cheyron  or  between  three  windmill-sails  crosswise  argent — 
MiLNBS,  Scotland. 
Argent,  four  windmill-sails  conjoined  in  saltire  sable — ^Baztxr. 

Whiting.    See  Cod,  Wild  man.    See  Man, 

Whittal's-head  t  a  fanciful  deyioe  Wimble.    See^lu^r. 

used  as  a  crest.  See  under  Head,  Wi  ndows  s  mentioned  incidentally 

Wild  duck.    See  Duck,  under  Castle t  Churchy  (be 
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Wine-plercer,  or  Wine-hroaeh,  is  borne  by  two  families; 
the  same  charge  appears  also  to  be  blazoned  both 
as  h/ret  and  as  a  gimUt    (See  AwlJ) 

Argent,  a  oherron  asiue  between  three  frets  [or  wine- 
pleroers]  of  the  eeoond,  screws  or— Butlbr,  oo.  Sussex. 

Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  [asure]  between  three  frets 
[otherwise  wine-piercers]  or,  the  handles  sable,  banded    wtae-ptener. 
gold— BoTBLLSR  [Harl.  MB.  Ii04]. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  gimlets  aimre,  the  screws  or — 
BuTBLLBB,  HarL  MS.  1386. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  a  fret  [wine-broach  or  piercer]  of  the  first 
— Olapham. 

Wine-press :  this  has  been  obsenred  but  in  one  instanoe. 

Argent,  a  wine-press  gnles — ^Ahhault. 

Wings,  (fr.  ail$8\  occnr  frequently  as  heraldic  devices.  If 
no  description  is  given  or  implied  the  wing  must 
be  drawn  like  an  eagle's  wing,  and  with  the  tip 
upwards  Wings  are  borne  singly,  or  two  are  eon^ 
joined.  In  the  former  case  it  must  be  stated  whether 
it  is  a  dexter  or  a  sinister  wing. 

In  the  latter  case,  when  the  term  canfoined  alone 
is  used,  it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  French  vol, 
that  is,  the  wings  are  placed  with  the  tips  upwards, 
back  to  back,  and  joined  at  the  base.    When  the  a  dexter  wiag. 
term  conjoined  in  lure  is  used 
(and  this  is  more  frequently 
the  case),  then  they  should 
be   drawn  with   the   points 
downwards,  and  joined  at  the 
top. 

Qnles,  three  [dexter]  wings  ele- 
vated argent — ^Nbwpobt. 

Argent,   three  sinister  wings 
gnles—SBXTON. 

Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  simster  wings  sable— Baxbt,  Wslton. 
CO.  Leicester. 


Winst  eonjoiaedt 


kffto 
(fr. 


vol). 


Winn  MnjoinBd 


Im, 


Winged  bull.   See  under  P«yatiM.     Winn  owing-basket.   8ea  Baeket. 
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Azure,  three  ban  argent,  on  a  obief  of  the  last  as  many  pair  of  wings 
conjoined  galea — FiiXMiNa. 

Argent,  a  stag  trippant  snrmonnted  by  a  tree  eradicated  rert;  on 
a  chief  azure  two  wings  expanded  and  conjoined  of  the  field— Bxnhy. 

Gales,  a  pair  of  wings  conjoined  in  lare  [otherwise  inrerted  and  eon- 
joined]  or — Baint-Haub. 

Argent,  on  a  pale  azore  three  pairs  of  wings  conjoined  in  lure  of  the 
first— B.  PoTTBB,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  1629—1642. 

Gales,  fiye  marlion*s  wings  in  saltire  argent — Sir  Arthnr  Pobtxb  of 
Newark  (Gnillim,  1612,  p.  225). 

D'azar,  k  la  fasoe  d'or  charg^  d*an  lion  leopard6  de  gnealee,  accom- 
pagn^e  en  pointe  de  deax  toIs  d'or— Pasbxeat  db  Silahs,  Bagey. 

Wings,  too,  are  very  often  attached  to  animals,  &c.,  and 
though  eaglets  wings  are  generally  intended,  the  dragon^9  wing 
is  sometimes  distinctly  named;  for  the  mode  of  drawing  see 
under  Coekatriee,  Grtffin,  &c.  In  the  Evangelistic  symbols  the 
Lion  and  Bull  are  represented  with  wings,  as  well  as  the  Angel 
and  the  JSagU. 

Argent,  a  wiyem  with  wings  endorsed  gales  between  two  flannohes  of 
the  last — Dbabb. 

Argent,  a  stag  trippant  with  wings  attached  to  the  buttocks  and  hind 
legs  proper,  between  the  attires  a  rose  er>-JoirBS,  oo.  Brecknock. 

Paly  of  six  or  and  azure,  a  fesse  chequy  argent  and  sable,  on  a  canton 
gales  a  dragon's  wing  erect  of  the  thiid,  in  base  a  sword  proper,  pomel 
and  hilt  gold,  sormonnting  a  silver  key  in  saltire— Oubtu  [Lord  ICaycor 
of  London,  1796]. 

Argent,  a  fesse  counter-compony  or  and  aiure  between  three  roses 
gales ;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  as  many  lion's  gambs  fixed  to  dragon's 
sinister  wings  sable;  all  within  a  bordnre  golxmy  of  the  third  kuid 
purpure — ^WmmMOTOH. 

But  the  ioings  play  an  important  part  in  the  description  of 
birds.  For  them  heralds  have  devised  quite  a  system  of  no- 
mendatare,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to  a  very  slight 
degree  put  in  practice,  the  choice  of  terms  being  very  arbitrary, 
and  the  mode  of  drawing,  perhaps,  more  so. 

Practically  where  the  wings  were  open,  if  they  had  been  de- 
scribed as  downwards  at  sUvatsd  it  would  have  met  all  real 
requirements,  but  accidental  differences  in  drawing  seem  to 
have  given  occasion  for  a  pedantic  nomenclature*  which  has 
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naturally  become  confased  becauBe  it  bas  bad  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  basy  bowever,  been  tbongbt  necessary  to  gLre  a  Ust  of 
tbe  termsy  and  attempt  some  account  of  wbat  is  probably  in- 
tended by  them. 

Ditplayed  (fr.  iployi;  old  fr.  upani/)  signifies  tbat  tbe  wings 
are  somewbat  open,  witb  tbe  points  upwards.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  tbe  ea^U  is  so  represented,  and  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed tbat  even  wben  no  demription  is  given  to  tbe  eagle  it 
sbould  be  drawn  diiplayed,    (See  engraving  under  EagU.) 

Similar  to  dUplayed  is  $»panded  or  $»- 
pamsdf  and  some  writers  contend  tbat 
wbile  tbe  first  term  is  applicable  only  to 
tbe  eagle  or  other  birds  of  prey,  tbe  latter 
terms  should  be  employed  for  birds  of 
a  tamer  kind,  but  such  distinction  ap- 
pears to  be  theoretical ;  and  in  connection  witb  this  it  may  be 
noted  tbat  dUplayed  is  generally  applied  to  tbe  Bat  or  rere- 
mouse  (q.vO>  ^  *^  ^  ^^®  CoekatHee. 

Examples  of  duploffsd  will  be  found  under  EagU^  Pelfcan,  and 
DavSf  and  oi  expanded  MnAerEagU,  Swan,  Stark,  and  ITeatheoek. 

Azure,  siz  sesgiills,  three,  two,  and  one  argent,  the  dexter  wing  dis- 
plajed,  the  einister  close— Apuat,  oo.  Salop. 

Argent,  an  eagle,  wings  expanded  gales,  standing  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ragnlj  Tert— Pobtxb. 

Qnles,  a  swan,  wings  expansed  argent— Daiji,  oo.  Northmnherland. 

Argent,  a  cherxon  between  three  ravens  expansed  sable — Booxxbt. 

Argent,  a  reremonse  displayed  sable — Baxtbb,  Bootland. 

Sable,  a  cookatrioe  displayed  argent,  crested,  membered,  and  wattled 
gules — ^BooAH,  00.  Devon. 

Disclosed,  on  the  other  band,  is  used  of  a  bird  witb  tbe  wings 
open  but  pointing  downwards.  At  tbe  same 
time  it  will  be  found  tbat  such  expressions  as 
displaced  doumtoards  (see  example  under  Eagle), 
displayed  inverted  (see  example  under  Pelican)^ 
and  expanded  inverted  (see  under  Dove),  are  also 
used  with  tbe  same  meaning.  Dbdoted. 


It  seetns,  too,  that  the  expressions  ov»rt  or  overiurt,  Jlotiant, 
and  hovering  practioally  mean  the  same  thing,  i.e.  with  the 
vinga  open  bnt  bent  downwards.  The  exptesAion  oii«rt  Is 
often  employed  in  conjunction  with  others,  e.g.  with  rising. 
The  expression  also  overt  invtrted  will  be  observed.  An  ex- 
ample ai  hovering  and  of  overt  will  be  found  under  Faleon,  and 
of  overture  under  Eagle. 

Vart,  a  parrot,  wings  direloBed,  holding  op  the  left  loot  or — Aktiok. 

OnleB,  on  a  canton  argent  a  bird,  wingi  expanded  [or  overt]  and  in. 
verted  aable — Hotton. 

Argent,  a  chevron  gales  between  three  sea-pies  rising  overt  inverted 
brown— TaBVHKoim . 

"Where  the  expression  preying  or  Irtuiing  {fr.  empielant)  is 
lued,  the  bird  should  be  represented  with  the  wings  overt  tn- 
wted.     See  illustration  of  a  hawk  trusting  under  Falcon. 

Another  term  very  fret^uenrly  used  is  Rising  (fr.  essorant), 
meaning  that  the  bird  is  opening  its  wings  as 
if  prepared  to  tnie  flight.     Surgerant,  as  also  i 
soaring  and  levant,  mean  the  same.     The  word  ; 
routsanl,  given  by  some  writers,  but  not  ob- 
served in  any  blazon,  is  aaid  to  be  restricted  to 
birds  attempting  to  fly  whose  weight  renders 
them  unable  to  do  so ;  ao  also  some  writers  uae  BWng. 

the  technical  word  eollying  for  faleone,  Sec,  when  about  to  lise. 

ExitmplesofiZistn^  will  be  found  under  Goose,  Cornish  Chough, 
Stork,  Bustard,  and  Dove,  and  combined  with  other  terms  under 
Eagle  and  Falcon. 

Qaartarl;  ermine  and  azare.  in  the  seaond  and  third  qnarters  an  eagle 
rising  [otherwise  volant]  or — Adams. 

Argent,  a  (esse  hnmett;  gules  between  three  ravene  rising  sable — 
pButcB,  London. 

Or,  three  birds  (probably  lapwings)  surgerant ...  a  borduie  vert—  Sir 
Rhys  Hbn,  oo.  Caernarvon. 

Gules,  on  a  ebiel  or  two  swallows  rising  overt  proper — Sfbbd,  London. 

Quarterly  gules  and  vert,  a  dove  rising,  wings  overt  inverted,  between 
three  round  buckets  or — Brausioh. 

Quarterly  ermine  and  azure ;  in  the  second  quarter  an  eagia  rising 
wings  overt  inverted ;  and  in  the  third  quarter  another  rising  wings  dis- 
played or— Sir  Adam  de  Baaav. 
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WINGS. 


Endorsed  with  its  synonym  sepurtur^  signifies  that  the  wings 
are  only  slightly  elevated^  but  thrown  back  so  as  almost  ta 
touch  each  other. 

Argent,,  on  a  raTon^  wings  endorsed  proper  between 
lour  cross  orosslets  fitehy,  one,  two  and  one,  another 
gules — Gross. 

Gales,  on  a  tesse  wavy,  between  three  swans  with 
wings  endorsed  argent,  as  many  crosses  patty  sable, 
each  charged  with  five  bezants — Lank,  London.  Endoried 

Sable,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  pelicans  with  wings  endorsed 

or — MSDDOWES. 

Erect  probably  means  that  the  points  of  the  wings  are  raised 
higher  than  in  endorsed.     Examples  will  be 
found  under  Eagle, 

Gules,  four  swans  erect  argent— Boosi,  oo.  Oom- 
walL 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  gules,  between  in 
chief  two  birds  with  wings  erect  and  in  base  an  anchor 
or,  five  bezants—BoAss,  co.  Cornwall. 

Elevated  perhaps  means  something  between  Breot. 

endorsed  and  erect. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  mallards,  wings  elevated  [otherwisa 
swans  rising]  argent — ^Wolbich,  co.  Suffolk. 

Azure,  a  pelican,  wings  elevated  or,  vulning  her  breast  gules,  between 
three  fieurs-de-lis  of  the  second — Eempton,  co.  Cambridge. 

Volant  is  a  term  used  to  signify  that  the  wings  are  ezr 
tended  in  a  horizontal  p09ition,  and  repre- 
senting the  bird  in  full  flight.  The  head 
should  be  towards  the  dexter^  unless  other- 
wise expressed.  (See  under  Swallow,)  The 
position  of  birds  so  borne  may  be  distinguished 
from  rising,  by  their  legs  being  drawn  up  to- 
wards their  bodies. 

Volant  en  arrive  seems  to  be  used  of  insects  rather  than 
of  birds,  and  signifies  that  they  have  their  back  to  the  spectator. 
Volant  recursant  means  the  same,  but  the  head  should  be  slightly 
turned  round ;  and  Diversely  volant,  i.e.  flying  about  in  different 
directions  is  applied  to  bees,     (See  under  Beehive,) 


Toini. 


WINQS — WIRB-DRAWERS'   IMPLEMENTS. 
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Examples  of  volant  will  be  foimd  under  Eagle^  Seathcockf 
Raven,  Book,  &c. 
Argent,  a  fesse  azure  between  three  birds  yolant  gales — Tbewikgan. 
Gales,  an  eagle  yolant  reoarsant  in  bend,  wings  overt  or — ^Bsss. 
Argent,  a  heron  volant  in  fesse  azore  membered  or — Hebondon. 
Azare,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  martlets  volant  or — ^Btebs. 

Last  of  all  we  have  the  wings  Clon  (fr.  plii),  that  is  with 
the  wings  closed  towards  the  bird.  See  examples  under  Eagle^ 
Mtleonf  Ooose,  Barnaele-gooaey  Stoan,  Sea-fowly  Storhy  Lapwingy 
Parrot,  Kingfisher,  &c.y  under  several  of  which  UlnstrationB 
will  be  found,  as  well  as  under  JSeatheoek,  Heron,  Moorcock, 
Owl,  Raven,  &c. 

All  birds  are  to  be  represented  close  when  not  otherwise 
described,  except  eagles,  which  were  in  ancient  arms  nearly 
always  represented  displayed ;  as  to  swans,  in  the  old  cognizance 
they  were  represented  open  or  close  very  indifferently. 

•  Wi  re :  a  bundle  of  occurs  in  the  insignia  of  one  Company. 

Azore,  on  a  moant  vert  a  square  brazen  pillar  supported  on  the 
dexter  by  a  lion  rampant  regardant,  and  on  the  sinister  by  a  dragon 
segreant,  both  or;  in  chief,  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  a  bundle  of  wire  tied 
and  bound  together  of  the  last  between  a  bezant  on  the  dexter  side  and 
a  plate  on  the  sinister — Sooibtt  of  Mikbbal  and  Battbbt  Wobxs,  Lon- 
don ;  incorporated  1568. 

Wire-drawers'  implements:  these  occur  only  in  the 
insignia  of  the  London  Company 

of  "WlBB-DRAWBKS. 

The  copper  round  which  the 
wire  was  drawn;  two  of  these 
are  borne  in  chief. 

The  point ;  two  of  these,  crossed 
in  saltire,  are  borne  in  hase. 

The  drawing  iron,  through 
which  the  wire  has  to  pass.  "With 
this  the  chevron  is  charged.  point.  Rin^. 

Also  the  two  rings.  All  of  the  above  are  shewn  in  the 
margin. 


1" 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

•  •      ■ 

Copper. 


Drawing-izon. 


f 


Wisals.    See  Turnip. 
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WTRE-DRAWEKS'   implements — WOLF. 


EngTOMlag 
blook. 


Azure,  on  a  oherron  or,  between  in  chief  two  coppers  of  the  second, 
and  in  base  two  points  in  saltire  argent,  a  drawing-iron  between  two 
rings  sable — Company  of  Golj>  and  Silybb  WiBX-DBAWxas. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  wgromng  hloehy  as  it 
is  termed,  and  which  appears  as  their  crest. 

Two  arms  embowed,  yested  gales,  cuffed  argent,  hold- 
ing between  the  hands  proper  an  engrossing  block  or — Crest 
of  the  aboye  Company. 

Wolf,  (fr.  hup) :  this  animal  is  found  in  a  good  many  arms, 
and  also  in  a  few  earlj  instances,  being  adopted  by  families 
into  whose  names  some  form  of  the  word  '  Lou '  enters.  The 
heiid  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  borne  than  the  whole  animal. 
It  may  be  rampant^  salient,  combatant^  statant,  but  most  fre- 
quently simply  passant  J  &o.  It  occurs  also  very  frequently  in 
crests,  especially  the  head. 

Gules,  a  wolf  passant  argent — ^Lowa,  co.  Wilts. 

Sire  Johan  le  Low,  de  argent  a  ij  barres  de 
goules,  en  le  chef  iij  testes  de  lou  de  goules — 
Boll,  temp.  Ed.  II. 

Sire  William  Videlou,  de  argent  a  iij  testes 
de  lou  de  goules— I6td. 

Gules,  three  wolf 's  heads  oouped  or — ^Locard, 
Ireland. 

Argent,  three  wolyes  passant  sable — Loyatt, 
CO.  Stafford. 

Argent,  a  cheyron  between  three  wolf's  heads 
erased  gules — Loyell,  Norfolk. 

On  a  bend  three  wolfs  heads  erased — John  Lowe,  Bp.  of  S.  Asaph, 
1483,  afterwards  of  Boohester,  1444-67. 

Sable,  a  wolf  salient,  and  in  chief  three  estoiles  or — Thomas  Wilson, 
Bp.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1697—1755. 

Azure,  a  wolf  rampant  argent  collared  and  chained  or;  in  chief  three 
crosses  patty  fitchy  of  the  second — Bushe,  co.  Wilts. 

Gules,  a  cheyron  ermine  between  three  wolyes,  the  two  in  chief  com- 
batant or — Gbemford.  ^ 

Azure,  a  war-wolf  passant  and  three  stars  in  chief  argent — ^Diceisok, 
Scotland. 

Gules,  a  demi-wolf  proper  issuing  to  the  sinister,  feet  erected  each 
side  of  the  head  argent — ^Betwill. 

D'argent,  &  deux  loups  de  sable,  Tun  snr  I'autre  [>(  in  pale];  et  une 
bordure  dench^e  de  gueules — ^Db  Balyb,  Proyence 


Lows. 


WOOD — ^WOOL-CAT^D. 
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Wood,  (fr.  foret) :  a  small  group  of  trees  (generally  on  a 
mount)  is  found  named  in  heraldry  under  various  terms,  e.g. 
a  wood,  a  grove  (see  grove  of  firt  under  Pine\  or  a  thicket, 
and  in  one  case  a  forest.  The  term  '  hurst,*  too,  means  the 
same  thing,  and  perhaps  bowers  in  the  arms  of  Gillam. 

Argent,  a  lion  sejant  in  a  wood  all  proper ;  on  a  chief  wavy  gnles 
a  harp  between  two  anchors  or — ^Wood,  Ireland  [conf.  1647]. 

Or,  on  a  mount  a  stag  lodged  in  a  grove  of  trees  proper,  on  a  chief 
gules  a  oinquefoil  between  two  mullets  of  the  field — Febnie,  Scotland. 

Gules,  a  stag  argent  lodged  in  a  thicket  of  trees  vert ;  between  the 
attires  three  stars  of  the  second — Faibnie,  Scotland. 

Argent,  out  of  a  mount  in  base  a  forest  of  trees  vert — ^Busohb,  also 
Forrest. 

Argent,  in  base  a  mount  vert,  on  the  sinister  side  a  hurst  of  oak- 
tree's,  therefrom  issnant  a  wolf  passant  proper  [otherwise,  Argent,  a  wolf 
issuing  from  a  wood  proper] — O'Callaohan,  Ireland. 

Argent,  on  a  mount  in  base  a  hurst  proper ;  on  a  chief  wavy  azure 
three  fleurs-de-Us  or — France,  Bostock  Hall,  co.  Chester. 

Sable,  on  a  chevron  or,  between  three  dolphins  embowed  proper,  as 
many  bowers  vert — Gillau,  Essex. 

D*argent,  k  une  fordt  de  sinople— Ville  de  Nemoubs,  De  de  France. 

Wool-card :  an  instrument  used  for  comhing  wool,  repre- 
sented as'  in  the  margin,  and  differing,  as 
will  be  sefen,  from  the  wool-comb. 

It  is  said  that  the  stock-card  is  a  similar 
tool  used  by  wool-combers,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  below.  The  blazon  both  of  the 
arms  of  GABDiKGTOir  and  Latnnb  is  taken 
from  Glover's  Ordinary. 

Ermine,  three  wool-cards  gules — Alvebingb.  ^ 

Sable,  three  wool -cards  [otherwise  working- 
cards],  teeth  outwards  or — Cabdxngton. 

Argent,  three  wool-cards  sable,  the  back  parts 
outward-LAYNHB.  Stock-cart. 


Wool-oard. 


Woman,  bust  of.     See  Heads. 
Woodbill.    See  BiU, 
Woodbine.    See  Honeysuckle, 


Wood-doves.    See  Doves, 
Woodman.    See  Man, 
Wood-pigeon.    See  Dove, 
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WOOL-OOHB — ^WOOL-PACK. 


Wool 


lb. 


Wool-comb»  Flax-ecmh,  or  J&rtey'Camh,   is 
also  found  in  one  coat  of  arms. 

Sable,     three     wool-oombs     argent     [in     another 
branch,  Sable,  two  flaz-eombe  in  pale  argent] — ^Bbok- 

LIT. 


Wool-pack|  or  as  it  is  sometimes  blazoned,  WooUioch,  is 
borne  by  one  or  two  Companies  (e.g. 
that  of  the  BoNifET  Makxbs,  Edinburgh, 
see  under  Bonnet),  It  is  also  borne  by 
individuals,  possibly  from  their  haying 
made  their  fortune  in  the  wool  trade. 
(See  Cu9hi(m,) 

Azure  (some  say  gules),  a  wool-pack  argent 
—The  Company  of  Wool-packkrs,  London. 

Vert,  a  wool-pack  corded  argent — Staplb's 
Inn.  London.  ^^P^^  «'  Wool-facm. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  packs  or,  cushions  argent,  tied  of  the 
first— Company  of  Dyers,  London. 

Azure,  a  wool-pack  argent — Johnson. 

Argent,  a  bend  sable,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  wool-packs  of 
the  first — Johnson,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  1752 ;  afterwards  of  Worcester, 
1759-74. 

Gules,  three  woolsacks  argent  [in  chief  a  mullet  or] — Ashlbt,  London. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  woolpacks  argent — ^Wooll,  Bugby, 
CO.  Warwick. 

Per  saltire  argent  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  gardant  or,  on  a  chief 
wavy  azure  a  wool-pack  of  the  first  between  two  bezants — ^Bagx. 

Argent,  on  a  chevron  between  three  woolsacks  azure  as  many  garbs 
or — WoLSAT,  Norfolk. 

Gules,  on  a  fesse  or  voided  of  the  field  between  three  wool-packs  argent 
three  crescents  gold — Coox,  Blackheath,  Kent. 

Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or  on  a  bend  azure  three  wool-packs  of  the 
second  within  a  bordure  argent  charged  with  eight  roses  of  the  field — 
DuNBAB,  Scotland. 


Woodwallis.    See  Parrot, 
Word.    See  Letter, 
Working-card.    See  Wool-card, 
Wound.    See  Qolpe. 


Wounded.    See  Vulned;  also  un 

der  Lion, 
Wrapped.    See  Enveloped, 
Wrist-^traps.    See  Strap. 


WRBATH.  631 

Wreath,  (fr.  iortil,  also  houn^elet) :  the  wreath,  technically 
freaking,  is  the  twisted  band  composed  of  two  strips  of  gold  or 
silyer  lace  and  silk  by  which  the  crest  is  joined  to  the  helmet; 
though  some  wreaths  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  of  four 
tinctures.  It  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  calTed  a  roll,  at 
others  a  torse.  It  was,  perhaps,  copied  by  the  crusaders  from 
the  wreatbed  turbans  of  the  Saracens.  The  first  noticed  is 
that  of  Sir  John  de  Harsiob,  1384. 

Wreaths  should  always  shew  an  equal  number  of  diyisions 
(now  restricted  to  six),  which  are  usually  tinctured  with  the 
principal  metal  and  colour  of  the  arms  alternately.  Every 
CreH  is  understood  to  be  placed  upon  a  wreath,  unless  a 
chapeau  or  some  coronet  be  expressly  mentioned. 

But  wreaths  also  sometimes  occur  as  charges;  e.g.  we  find 
a  circular  wreath.  This  is  meant  for  the  same  object  aa 
the  above,  but  viewed  from  a  different 
point.  Animals  also  are  sometimes  re- 
presented with  wreaths  on  their  heads. 

See  also  Hatband,  as  borne  by  Bubt  ; 
and  under  Harrow  a  eirctUar  wreath  will 
be  found  figured  in  the  arms. 

Azure,  a  ciroolar  wreath  argent  and  sable, 
with  four  hawk's  bells  joined  thereto  in  quad- 
rature or — JoosLYN,  Essex. 

Gules,  three  lions  rampant  or  with  wreaths  Jocxltk. 

on  their  heads  azure — ^Esllam. 

Although  the  wreath  proper  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
coloured  stuffs,  the  Chaplets,  q.v,  of  oak,  laurel,  and  garlands 
of  flowers,  &c.,  are  frequently  blazoned  as  wreaths. 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  between  three  garbs  or  a  wreath  of  oak  vert  between 
two  estoiles  gules — Sandbach,  co.  Lancaster. 

Ermine,  a  rose  gules  on  a  chief  embattled  or  two  banners  in  saltire, 
the  staves  enfiled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  proper,  a  canton  gules  charged 
with  a  representation  of  a  medal— Niohtinoall,  oo.  Norfolk. 

Pean,  three  mountain-cats  passant  in  pale  argent,  on  a  canton 
or  a  fesse  gules  surmounted  by  an  anchor  of  the  third  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  laurel  vert— Esats«  Dorrant  House,  Dover;  quartering 
Goodwin. 


004  WREATHED — ^WBBN. 

Wreathed,  (fr.  tortille):  i.e.  encircled  with  a  wreath,  ia 
not  an  unusual  term.  A  good  example  is  ahewu  on  the  head  in 
the  crest  of  Ifooas. 

Bavagti  are  frequently  wreathed  sbont  the  temples  and  loins 
with  ivy,  &a.     The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  ordinaries 
instead  of  the  term  tortillg,  q.T.,  and  when  bo  applied,  means 
the  same  thing,  and   some   examples 
will  be  found  under  that  word. 

On  a  wreftlh  argent  and  sable  a  mooi'i 
head  in  profile  oonped  proper,  Tteathed  or 
and  ol  the  Bocond — Ciest  of  Mooiut  or  Moaa. 

Argent,  a  bend  wreathed  aEore  and  or — 
OiBs,  SuBsei. 

Or,  two  ban  wreathed  beudj  ol  eight 
azure  and  gules— Jakitb.  CrHtoIlfoou. 

D'ai^nt,  i  trois  tStes  de  Manre  do  sable,  iortill6«a  dn  ohamp— 
BioiVQ,  Auvergne. 

Wren  :  the  Wrm  and  the  Rolin  Settbreatt  have  been  as- 
sumed as  devices  chitfly  on  account  of  the  name.  See  also 
arms  of  Aldbedoe,  under  SaKthom. 

Argent,  a  oherron  sable  between  threa  wrens  dose  sable  (other 
wise  brown,  and  in  another  oase  bank  Tert  and  breast  gules)  — 
WaaNBCBT. 

Ardent,  on  a  ohevron  ozare  three  wrens  of  the  first,  a  chief  gnles 
charged  with  aa  many  horae's  hpads  erased  pnrpnre— Wren  [the  ohief 
or,  charged  with  as  many  heads  erased  brown— WuKita,  Harl.  1SS 
1104]. 

A^ent,  on  a  eherron  between  thres  wrens  galea,  aa  many  mnlleta 
of  the  first — Mimiohim. 

Per  pale  argent  and  aznrs,  a  tesse  nebuly  ooanterohanged  between 
three  robin  redbrsaats  proper — Bobtvb,  Alderman  of  London. 

Nebniy  argent  and  aznre,  four  birds  (f  robins)  ooanterchanged— 
BoBTHS,  DO.  Cornwall. 


Wyn:  asmaU^Iap.  Yellow.    Bee  under  Colour,  also 

Wyvern,  or  Wivern.  Bee  Cotk-        Or. 

<""'«•■  Yaux,  (fr.) !  tym. 

Yarn.    Bee  QHittt. 


YALB — ^YOKE.  633 

Yale ;  a  beast  so  called  was  the  sinister  supporter  of  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Eichmond,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIIT. 

A  yale  argent  bezanty,  aocomed,  hoofed,  gorged  with  a  coronal  and 
chained  or. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  in  *'  Inventories  of  the  Ward- 
robe, &c.,  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond"  (in  the 
Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.),  says  (at  p.  Ixxxviii.),  '*I  am 
not  aware  that  this  animal  is  elsewhere  known  either  in 
natural  or  heraldic  zoology.  ...  It  differs  from  the  heraldic 
antelope  in  having  horns  like  those  of  a  ram,  and  a  tail  like 
a  dog's."     The  term  yale  occurs  in  the  College  records. 

Yard-measure,  or  Measurin^-yard,  is  only  found  in  one  or 
two  examples.  It  should  be  drawn  sufficiently  elongated  so 
as  not  to  be  confused  with  the  billet,  since  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  always  the  inches  marked  upon  it.  In  neither  of  the 
examples  on  the  Brasses  in  Cheam  Church,  Surrey,  to  ancestors 
of  the  YEfiDB  family,  are  the  measures  so  marked. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  yard-measures  erect  or — Yasd,  Devon- 
shire. 

Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  mea-  '"""  ""'"'111111  iil'H  uniiiil 
sming-yards  argent — Yabd,  Kent  T»rd-mea»iire. 

Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  measuring-yards  gules— Imbts. 

Yew :  this  tree  is  found  only  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Ermine,  two  crosses  patty  vairy  argent  and  gules ;  on  a  chief  azure  an 
annulet  between  two  yew-trees  or ;  a  crescent  for  difterenoe — ^Bboadwood. 

Ermine,  two  palets  vairy  or  and  azure ;  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  bezant 
between  as  many  yew-trees  of  the  second — ^Brandwood,  Durham. 

Argent,  a  bugle-horn  sable,  in  chief  three  yew-trees  proper— Mobsx, 
CO.  Somerset. 

Yokei  or  Double  ox-yoJce:    this  device   appears  variously 
represented,  and  two  kinds  are 
given  in  the  margin.     The  first 
figure  is  copied  from  a  MS. 
c.  1580 ;    the   second  is  later. 
The  device  is  borne  but  rarely ;   ^^^*5)C^;— --- 
one  instance,  that  in  the  arms       %J}      ~~ 
of  Ptbxbs,  where  the  yoke  is  iMd2.Toke«. 
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made  of  bamboo,  will  be  found  already  noted  nnder  Cinnamon^ 
and  tbere  are  one  or  two  others. 

Argent,  three  eeontoheons  gales,  In  chief  a  pair  of  ox-yokes  or — Bay. 
Argenti  a  yoke  sable — Nbwthall,  oo.  Chester. 

Argent,  a  yoke  proper  and  a  cresoent  azure  in  chief,  and  in  base 
three  esontoheons  gules — Hat-Dalbtxpli,  co.  Wigton. 


Zodiac,  Signs  of  the.  See  Sphere*  Zule.    See  Cheie-rook, 


INDEX 

To  Names  of  Familtbs,  &c.,  whose  Coats  of  Arms  will 
BE  found  Blazoned  in  the  course  of  the  Glossary.  - 


Where  an  asterisk  is  placed  it  signifles  that  an  illustration  is  given. 

The  mere  reference  to  families  as  bearing  a  certain  charge  are  not  noted  in 
the  Loidex. 

The  yarions  spellings  of  names  follow  those  given  in  the  course  of  the 
Glossary. 


PAOS 

Abank  440 
Abbendon,  S.  Ed- 
mund de,  Abp.  865 
Abberbury  '223, 224 
Abbot  846,  Bp.  '449 
Abbotsbury  343 
Abeladame  288 
Aberbrothock,Bttr^^  474 
Abeideen,  Burgh  94 
Aberdeen,  See  of  63 
Abemethy  497 
Abibson  252 
Abingdon,  Town  172 
Abnott  212 
Abowen  183 
Abrencis  15 
Abrincis,  Hugh  de  '281 
Academy  of  Muses  72, 520 
Acheney  888 
Acton  •801 
Actonley  *470 
Adams  *401, 625 
Adda  Moel  876 
Adderbury  •223 
Adderton  666 
Addice  27 
Adney  105 
Adolphus  '  818 
Ady,  Adyer  105 
Aerborough  217 
Affagard  202 
African  Oomipany  221 
AgaU  509 
Ageuyn  266 
Aginal  874 
Agulon  266 
Ahlen  584 
Ahrends  619 
Aikenhead  7 


PAOV 

Aikman 

427 

Aire 

610 

Akeland 

434 

Akenside 

545 

Akerman 

7 

Alaband 

192 

Albaster 

76 

Albery 

210 

Albon(e) 

877,  676 

Aloock     869, 540,  JBp.  122 
Aldam  458,  hii  *491 

Aldborough,  Town      535 
Alden  46 

Alderberry  8 

Aldham  243 

Aldrich  810 

Alexander     109,  876,  458 
Alexander  the  Great 

824,  527 
Alford  810 

Allamanon  447 

Allen  109,170,175,206,499 
Alleyne  54 

Allgood  501 

Alligret  827 

Allin  117 

Allott  562 

AUym  142, 232 

Almack  152 

Almears  160 

Almond  9 

Alpin  256 

AJsaoher  220 

Alsarin  220 

Alstanton  *526 

Alston  66 

Alten  551 

Altham  59 

Althoun  869 


PAOB 

Alvanston  142 

Alveringe  629 
Alvingham,  Priory     147 

Alvingbam  461 
Ambrose               189, 386 

Amery  39 

Ames  476 

Amuck  106 

Amos  475 

Anchileck  118 

Anderson  198 
Anderton  76, 98,*254, 335 

Andesly  480 

Andrewes,  Bp,  187 
Angleterre,Boy  d'  860,878 
AngDuleme,  Isabel  of    58 

Anguish  621 

Anhault  622 

Anjou  •380 

Anjou,  Counts  of  *238 

Anketel  150 

Anlett  *11 

Anstis  562 

Antick  626 

Antilupe  13 

Anvaile  18 

Anvil  13 

Anvine  576 

Anwicke  'leo 

Apilby  624 

Apjohn  814 
Apothecaries  Opy,  14, 497 

Appelby  401 

Appelton  14 

Appledore  428 

Applegh  14 

Applock  427 

Appurley  463 

Aprioe  175 


636 

Apulby 

Arabin 

Arbatt 

Arobard 

Arch  by 

Arobdall 

Archdeacon 

AroheB 

Arohever 

Arderne 

Arene 

Arganor 

Argenton 

Argentine 

Argyll,  See  of 

Arkwright 

Arlott 

Armenia 

Armiger 

Annourer 


rAos 

14 
603 
6d4 
280 

99 
260 
168 
bi9  *15,  462 
•109 
168 
805 

17 
191 
190,  872 
147 
133 
876 
446 
818 
286 


Aimourers*  Company  684 
ArmstroDg  16,&u58d,*600 
Amalt  24 

Arzieel  219, 265 

Amulf  18 

Arrowood  807 

Arthur(e)  78, 497 

Arundel(l)    88,  •878,  662, 

Bp,  •469 
Arwell  680 

Asbitter  827 

Aschaw  411 

Asohebomham  607 

Aedale  664 

Asbbnmbam  806 

AshhurtonfTownSeal  116 
Ashby  270, 528 

Ashe  628 

AsheDhtirBt  122 

Ashfield  290 

Ashford  bU  28,  468 

Ashley  117, 680 

Ashlin  862 

Ashpoole  812 

Ashridge,  Priory  116 
Afhton  28,  •398,  420,  426 

602 
Askerton  585 

AskoU  24 

Askewe  24 

ABkham  207 

Aslyn  228 

Aspendall  7 

Aspinall  478 

AbsU  24 

Astell  240 

Aston  184,  •446 

Atcomb  247 

At  Condnit  191 

Atherton  128, 692 


ZITDEZ. 

1 

rAov 

Aiheson 

217 

Athowe 

549 

Athnl(l) 

7,191 

Atkina 

•164 

Atlowe 

649 

Atsea 

6m  689 

Atterbonme 

433 

Atterbnry,  Bp. 

•699 

Atton 

46 

Attwater      882, 

Bp.  •589 

Attwood 

205 

Atwell 

108 

Aubemarle 

402 

Anbert 

810 

Aubery 

581 

Auchmnty 

608 

Aadioe 

218 

Andlym 

282 

Audyn 

861 

Aukea 

27 

Auld 

469 

Anies 

27 

Aumarle 

170 

Anncey 

483 

Auntesheye 

86,445 

Autret 

681 

Auriol 

424 

Avering 

16 

Ayliff 

246 

Aylmer,  Bp. 

•186 

Ayloft 

121 

Aynesworth 

548 

Ayr,  Burgh 

868 

Ayscongh,  Bp, 

24 

Awbom 

10 

AxaU 

27 

AxteU 

27 

Babington(e)  464,  Bp.469 

Babnt 

441 

Back 

216,680 

Bacon 

686 

Baddeham 

161 

Badger 
Bad  and 

88 

618 

Baggsham 

28 

Bagway 

480 

Bain 

617 

Bainbridge 

29 

Balnea 

70 

Bakepuce 

888 

Baker  266,  •287, 

Bp.  '249 

Baldbemey 

189 

Balioll 

289 

Ball 

^m267 

Ballenden 

288 

Balliol 

•480,  469 

Balm 

84 

BaLmakin 

422 

Balmanno 

Balswill 

Balom 

Banaster 

Banbniy  Town 

Band 

Bane 


PAOS 

160 

•414 

89 

•162 

668 

868 

•486 


Baneater  167,280,616,611 
Banff,  Burgh  605 

Bangor,  iSM  and  cay  292 
Banister  611 

Bank  of  England,  iSeo/  78 
Bannermann  86 

Bannister  79 

Banville  de  Trutemne  698 
Bar  41 

Barantine  213 

Barbers'  Company  265 
Barclay  •690 

Barde,  Boy  de  447 

Barden  469 

Bardis  409 

Bardney,  Abbey  231 

Bardolf(ph)  109,  •117, 216 
BardoDnenche  866 

Bardwell  87 

Bare  41 

Barefoot  868 

Baremaine  805 

Bai-et  112 

Baretrey  68S 

Baretti  814 

Barflenr,  ViUe  de  41 
Baring  49 

Barkele  106 

Barker  866 

Barking,  Abbey  871 

BarlAy  241 

Barle  446 

Barlingham  49 

Barlowie)  91, 112, 661, 684 
Barnacle  41 

Barnard  7, 198,  •208 

Barnarder  886 

Bamer  41 

Barnes  879 

Bp.  iris  '114 
Bamevelt  609 

Barney  879 

Barnstaple,  Toum  96 
Barr  472 

Barrall  38 

Barratt  112 

Barrett  188 

Barre,  Duchy  41 

Bavrington  (Shute)  361 
Barrow  87, 168,  Bp.  198 
Barry  37,  38,  88 

Barston  562 

Bartan  642 


Bartlett 

Bartolozzi 

Barton 

Barwell 

Basan 


PAOB 

287 
462 
11 
287 
695 


BascrevUe  836, 6(M,  577 
Baeii^g  178 

BaslDgbome  801 

Basinges  ITT,  178 

Basinghold  616 

Baskervill(e)  836, 690 
Basket-makers' Cmj^y.  46 
Basnet  93 

Bassano  641 

Bassetit)  818, 886,  ^ria  457 
Ha  481,  695 
BasRiiif bourne      tris  301 
Bastard  203 

Bateman  381 

Bath  &  WellB,  See  of  •617 
Batnymersh  170 

Baucoy  177 

Band  217 

Bavaria  68 

Bavent  838, 465 

Bawde  217 

Baxter  218, 021 

Bay  802 

Bayle  619 

Baylolf(z)  hu  289 

Bayne,  Bp.  167 

Baynes  70, 606 

Bazas  174 

BeadneU  284 

Beane  48 

Bearsley  603 

Bearum  28 

Bearwell  44 

Beath  193 

Beauchamp         218, 376, 
•401,660,  di*  698,  •699 
Beanford  606 

Beaamont  289 

Beaiirain  167 

Beausaier  deChanlane  236 
Beaver  bit  60 

Beaw,  Bp.  403 

Becard  192 

Beche  197 

Becheton  644, 666 

Beck        64, 124, 167, 178 
«Becket,  Al^.  186 

Beckington,  Bp.  410 

Beckton  644 

Bedford,  Duke  of  *286 
Beechton  614 

Beere  618 

Bees  627 

Beke  177,  ^894 

Bel^sme  660 


I27DXX. 

PAOB 

Belet  612 

Boleye,  Bp,  884 

Belfile  861 

Belhonse  hit  617 

Bell  62 

Bellosis  227 

BellcHby  282 

Bellet  489 

Bellingham  181 

BoUschamber  2*18 

Belo  812 

Belsted  91 

Beltmaine  62 

Belvoir  619 

Benbow  76 

Bendlise  602 
Benet'B,HoliQe,il&60y  148 

BeneviUe  506 

Benne{t)  878, 618 

Bennette  651 

Bennis  618 

Bennison  621 

Bensley  257 

Bensted  287 

Bentham,  Bp,  152 

Bentoux  686 

Berbisy  632 

Berd  178 

Berenger  10 

Beresford  291 

Berg  447 

Berham  69 

Beringburgh  626 

Beringham  434 

Berkele  288 

Berkeley  171 

tterkeleye  6m  170 
Bermondsey,  Priory  227 

Bernak  41 

Bernard  ^49, 869 

Bemback  269 
Berue,  Canton  of         49 

Bemek  627 

Beruers  483 

Bernheim  293 

Bernstead  118 
Berry       40,  236,  647,  625 

Bersich  454 

Bertaut  607 

Bertie  48 

Bertram  480 
Berwick-npon-Tweed, 

Town  844 

Bescot  688 

Beslet  60 

Besse  681 

Bessell  129 

Bessyng  *497 

Beste  22 
Bethlehem  Eo$piial    46 


Bethnne 

Betty 

Betwill 

Benard 

Beumeys 

Benmond 

Bevan 

Bevercott 

Beveroonrt 

Beveridg 

Beverley 

Beverly 

BevUl(e) 

Bewdley 

Bewes 

Bezom 

Biddle 

Biddnlph 

Bightine 

Bigland 

BigneU 

Bigot 

Bilerheit 

BUI 

Billerberg 

Billesby 

Billettes 

Billinger 

Billingford 

Bilson,  Bp. 

Binder 

Bingham 

Binning 

Binns 

Birches 

Birde,  Bp. 

Birkenhead 

Birkin 

Bimey 

Birone 

Birt 

Bishopton 

Bitley 

ttittenneck 

Bitterer 

Bizzet 

Blaauw 

Blackall,  Bp, 

filackenham 

Blacker 

Blaokmore 

Blacksmiths* 

Blackstock 

Blades 

Blage 

Blagrave 

Blaur 

Blake 

Blamschill 

Blano 


687 

PAOB 

69 

69 
628 
626 
618 
289 
499 
•162 
166 

60 
•600 
•59 
81,649 
254 
188 
402 

76 
466 
108 
618 
618 
236 
462 

60 

61 

282,  614 

61,  676 

61 
7 
•472 
643 
611 
608 
812 

61 
•387 
866 
468 
867 
269 
694 
618 
468 
827 
827 
•56 
271 
205 
189 
889 
312 
Ompy.  308 
6i<684 
406 

65 
632 
618 
48,  404 
459 
447 


638 


Blancfront 

Bland 

Bluidy 

Bl&Btock 

Blethfleia 

BlomjQeld,  Bp. 

Blond 

Blood 

Bloodman 

Bloore 

Bloore 

Blond 


PAev 

241 
244 
£971 
686 
470 
488 
402 
•846 
804 
288 
680 
802 

Blount     40,  288,  268,  696 
Bloys  620 

Blufield  470 

Blythe  Bp.  1»7, 196 

Book  276 

Boaler  280 

Boar  69 

Board  of  Ordnance     299 
Boase  626 

Bobart  277 

Bockland  284 

Boden  491 

Bodenham  106 

BodkineB  428 

Bodxigan  282 

Body  24 

Bodyham  890 

Boghey  640 

Bogner  261 

Bognet  16 

Bohun  ^187 

BoiB  98, 118,  468 

BoiBy  ^168 

Bokeland  -      214 

Bolebek  282 

Bolger  682 

Bolingbroke  802 

BoUard  61 

Boiler  478 

BoUes  208 

Bolour  84 

Bolron  808 

Bolter  •70 

Bolton  28,  248, 882 

BoItBham  28 

Bonchampa  688 

Bonefeld  486 

Bonery  600 

Bonnell  168 

Bonner,  Bp.  ^177 

Bonnetmakers'Cfnpy.  71 
Bonniman  889 

Bonner  131 

Bonteine  82 

Bonville  421 

Bonvisy  606 

Bony  f  ant  814 

Boode  684 


Boorman 

FAOS 

881 

Boot(e) 

72,  78 

Bootne,  Bp, 

•282 

Bordet 

643 

Bordoon 

460 

Borgylonn 

606 

Borough      lOlj 

,  684,  •682 

Borston 

79 

BoBchier 

268 

BoBcoe 

298 

Bosdon 

880 

Bosin 

221 

BoBuey,  Town 

608 

Bosoun 

28 

BoBtock 

•885 

Boston.  Town 
BoBwell 

488 

886 

Botellier 

104 

Boteller 

190,622 

Boterford 

84 

Botetourt 

•894,  898 

BoteviU 

229 

Botfield 

88 

Bothell 

68,286 

Bothor 

238 

Botiler 

190 

Botreanx 

•277 

Botringham 

•66 

Bottle  makers' Gmpy.  76 

Bouchier 

486 

Boudard 

128 

Boudenell 

174 

Boudet 

609 

Boulcott 

182 

Boulter 

70 

Bonn 

144,  •880 

Bouroher 

442 

Bourden 

691 

BourgcB 

682 

Bournonville 

667 

Bousall 

202 

Boutren 

•100 

Bouzun 

28 

Bovile 

69 

Bowbridge 

67,99 

Bowcegault 

217 

Bowden 

671 

Bowen 

188,198 

Bower 

617 

Bowes 

•76 

Bowett 

199 

Bowles 

76 

Bowman 

28,  76,  99 

BowBtock 

661 

Bowyers'  Company     268 

Bozle 

889 

Bozley  Ahhey 

888 

Boxton 

616 

Boycott 

267 

BoydeU 

•899 

Boyford  366 

Boyle  ^224 

Boyman  314 

Boys  h%9  91,  684 

Boyton  432 
Brabant  246,  379,  498 
Brabant,  Duke  of      '482 

Bracer  12 

Bradboume  420 

Braddyll  666 

Bradestone  164, 280 

Bradley  80 

Bradshaw  248 

Bradston  481 

Bradwardine  290 
Ahp,  ^284, 291 

Bradway  608 

Brae  440 

Braham  887 

Braine  818 

Brainiss  206 

Brambert  488 

Brambley  266 

Bramston  625 

Brancas  265 

Brander  6w  88, 266 

Brandifihfield  191 

Brandon  878, 452 

Brandt  584 

Brandwood  633 

Brangor  11 

Branker  267 

Braose,  Bp.  699 

Brauneck  99 
Braundeston,  JBp.      ^446 

BraunBton  174 
Bray(e)            42, 462, 475 

Braybook  362 

Brayne  816, 426 

Braytoft  189 
Braziers'  Company    244 

Breame  77 
Brecknock,  Town       499 

Br«d  194 

Brednell  202 

Breedon  448 

Brenohesley  176 

Brenne  177 

Brente  296 

Brentinghaxn  224 

Breouse  878 

Brereton  172 

Brerlegh  •l69 

Bresoett  228 

Bressy  212 

Bretaigne  628 

Bretaii  e  233 

Bretcotk  694 

Bretland  809 

Breton  869, 653 


iin>sx. 
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PA01I 

Bretoron  288 

Brette  298 

Bretvill  70 

Brewes  156 

Brewen'  Company  C92 
Brian  88,  457,  Bp,  458 
Brickdale  455 

Brickill  77 

Biicklayen'  Oomvany  28 

865 
Brickley  565 

Briokmaii  592 

Bricks  77 

Briokwood  486 

Brideoke,£[p.  205 

Bridge  77 

Bridgen  525 

Bridger  142 

Bridges,  Bp,  *687 

Bridgmore  608 

Bridled  77 

Bridlington,  Prtory  869 
Brigge  484 

BxiggB  455 

Brifi^teley  888 

Brinckman  418 

Bringbnrn  195 

Brinson  801 

Briaao  440 

Bristol,  8§e  of  66 

Brittmy  *282 

Britton  168, 870 

Broadhnnt  376, 561 

Broedwood  688 

Brobaoh  880 

Brobnch  467 

BrobroTigh  585 

BxDohant  du  Brenil  470 
Brock(e)  88, 884 

BiookhaU  152 

Bxodriok  281 

Broke  415, 484 

Brokencross  178 

Biokmale  109 

BrokroM  252 

Broks  88 

BronuUl  246 

Brome  78.  79, 141, 806 
Bromf alinff  '  882 

Bromflet(ty  166, 968 

Bromholme,  JPriory  607 
Bromhotm  178 

Bromle  488 

Bxom(e)le7   *211,264,6m 

488,680 
Bxommen  585 

Bioome  78 

Brothertoa  151 

Bxotier  600 

BroQ^hiHtt  885 


piei 

Bronilhao  284 

BroDneslane  251 

Browghe  807 

Brown-BakerB'Ompy.  485 
Brown  265 

Browne         108,  217, 258 
his  804,  829 
Browneshangh  454 

Brudenal  98 

Bran  88 

Bmnstangh  27 

Bronswiok  470 

Brant  98 

BroB  616 

Brosard  18 

Brosse  552 

Braton,  Priory  805 

Brayne  216 

Braysel  de  Lure        *222 
Bryan  *468 

Bryasnon  801 

Bryn  422 

Bnbbleward  *610 

Bubbewy  th,  i?|i.  101,885 
Baohanan  588 

Bnoher  141 

Back         hU  *57,  68,  518 
BuckhiU  288 

Buckingham,  Town    568 
Baokland  209, 561 

Bnokland,  Abbey        551 
Baokle  584 

Backner  71 

Backside  198 

Backtin  45 

Bndd  496 

Bacg  157 

BiJbeok  *607 

BuU  547 

BnUeine  82 

Boiler,  Bp.  158 

Ballingham,  Bp,  51 

Bollock  82 

Borne  580 

Bongall  25 

Bonninghill  282 

Bonten  tm  82 

Banting  82 

Borche  61 

Borden  206 

Bordeox  205 

Bordon  882, 480 

Bore  442 

Boreao  475 

Buret  462 

Burgess,  Bp.  *280 

Burgoyne  206 

Borland  88 

Borlingep  88 

fiormau  Ul,  526 


PAOB 

Bomby  88 

Bomet  889,  Bp,  80 

Bomingham  261 

Burr  158 

Burridge  508 

Burroughs  866 

Burton  607 

BurweU  206 

Bury  809 
Bury  S.  Edmonds,  Ahhvy 

187 

Busche  629 

Bushby  120 

Bushe  628,  Bp.  69 

Bushman  829 

Bussham  28 

Bustard  88 
Butchers*  Oommtmy     28 

Buteller  622 

Buther  206 

Butler  486 
Butler      88, 156, 188,  244 
486, 578, 622,  Bp.  trit  190 

Botteler  241 

Butterfield  51, 84 

Butterfly  84 

Butterwike  84 

Butterworth  466 

Buttrisoh  84 

Buttriss  84 

Butts  598 

Bozton  878 

Bye  Mt^fil 

Byers  687 

Byest  28 

Byford  866 

Bygbery  815 

Bykeley  146 

Byles  446 

BynR  868 

Byreh  61 

Byron  6it  *56,  478 

Byrtwysell  618 

By88et<t)  bu  60 


Cade  428 

Cadenet  ^1 

Gadman  129 
Caermarthen,Pr<oi*y  215 

Gaine  ^6^ 

Gaims  ^ 

Caithness  S.  671 

Galder  199 

GaldweU  *124, 616 
Galois  de  Mesyille      647 

Galron  800 

Galshill  884 

Galton  485 

I  Oalverley  88,  558 


640 

rAaa 

Calvert  4d9 

Cambridge,  Totvn       610 

—  EmmaniiielCoU.     101 

288 

—  Gonyille  &  Caiiu 
College  142 

—  Jesns  College  121 

—  S.  John's  College    2t»9 

—  S.Eatherine'sHaU  619 

—  Greek    ProfeBsor- 
ship  868 

—  Prof  eBaorship     of 
Law  142 

Camelfoxd  87 

CameU  87 

Cameron  547 

Cammell  87 

Camois  677 

CamojB  464, 4  iimea  677 
Campbell  61, 801 

Campegins  Bp.  *20d 
Canbrook  219 

Cancellor  68 

Candish  *190 

Canisy  606 

Canneton  212 

Cantelowe  266 

Canterbury,  Am  of  147,387 

409,*4S9 

—  (Ch.  Ch.  Priory)  868 
^Abbsy  of   S.  Au- 

gnstin  *4d9 

—  City  of  136 
Cantilnpe,  JDp.  bii  *842 
Cantrell  461 
Canvill  214, 216 
Caponhnnrt  121 
Capper  91 
Carbonel  606 
Cardale  266 
Carden  *542 
Cardinal!  828 
Cardington  629 
Cardmakers*  Chupny.  94 
Cardozo  576 
CardroBB  568 
Carey  ♦SOI,  Bp,  •112 
Carlow  408 
Carlyon  108 
Carmalt  296 
Carmichael  476,  *678 
Carnaby  836 
Carnegie  216 
Camsew  287 
Carpenter8'(7mpy.l81,649 
Carrant  5O6 
Camngton  620 
Carroll  163 
CarBtain  477 
Carter                       594 
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Carteret 

497 

Carthen 

•211 

Cartheu 

27 

Cartwnght 

•130, 131 

Carver 

162, 163 

Carwardine 

76 

Carwed 

247 

Cashel,  See  of 

6i3 

Cassey 

249 

Casshe 

273 

Cassie 

490 

Cassyll 

157,384 

CaBtellani 

601 

Castello,  Bp, 

223 

Castile   and   Leon, 

Kingdom  of  •88,  ^94 

Castleford  96 

Castleton  7, 864 

Caetre  213 

Cater  458 

Caterall  295 

Catesbnri  288 

Cathame  97 

Catherine  619 

Catt  97 

Cattesby  874 

Catton  97 

Caudecoste  418 

Caantelo  842 

Caunter  606 

Cave  •276 
Cavel(l)           82,  382,  500 

&if  537 

Cawarden  bii  ^542 

Cayle  483 

Cecyle,  Bey  de  268 

Ceely  bis  800 

Cenino  456 

Chabot  454 
Chad(d)erbon  ie3,Bp.l76 

ChalFers  256 

ChalkbiU  110 

Chahners  841 

Chaioner  *106 

Chamberlain  547 
Ohamberlayne(eyn) 

167,  236,  281,  848 
Chambers     299,  407,  468 

Champagne  476 

Champeney  280 

Champion  428, 686 

Champs  890, 448 

Chandeler,  Bp.  •463 

Chandos  ^457 

Chanscyre  214 

Chanticleer  121 

Chantry  S9l 

Chapman  162 

ChappeU  116 

Chare  28 


PAOV 

Chastein  186 

Chastelani   de    Ser- 

tines  601 

Chastelani  601 

ChasUUon  •SSd 

Chaumpaine  137, 202 
Chaonceler  448 

Chaundos  457 

Chaoroy  38, 45 

Chawcers  408 

Chawder  586 

Chawlas  ^429 

Chawncy  160 

Chederton  176 

Cheke  121 

Chepmerden  129 

Cheriton,  Bp,  104 

Cheseldon  114 

Chester  248, 288 

Chester,  See  of  410 

Chetham  142, 265 

Chettle  648 

Cheyndut  6 

Cheyney,  Bp.  124, 807 
Chich^ey,  Abp.  •439 
Chichester,  See  of  *476 
Chickerin  121 

Chidderlegh  136 

Chideok  587 

Chippendale  288 

Chipre,  Le  Boy  de  447 
Chiven  801 

Ohiverton  679 

Chobb(e)  6m  U4 

Chopin  128 

Chorley  68, 272 

Chowne  5m  331 

Christ's  Hospital  601 
Christian  168 

Christmas  76 

Christopher  108 

Christopherson,  Bp.  112 

•446 
Chnroh  148 

Chnrchill  90, 870 

Cinqne  Ports  •537 

Ciprianis  588 

Cirencester  489 

Clapham  27,  818, 6:22 
Clappeeon  444 

Clare  •llO 

Clarendon  238 

Claret  488 

Glark(e)         219,  5m  331 

869,  ^452 
Clayhills  619 

Cleather  193 

Cleaver  132,  Bp,  95 

Cleland  807 

Clements  Inn  10 


PAOB 

Clench  12 

Clerkes  881 

Cleve  htM  238 

Clifford  ^04, 588,  Bp,  410 
Clifton  376 

ClinchampB  249 

ClinkscaloB  268 

Clitherow  679 

Clookmaken'  Cmpy.  118 

547 
Clopton  188 

Close,  Bp.  •247 

Clothworken'  Ompy,  119 
Cloavyte  422 

Clove  120 

Cluer  n90 

Clntton  106 

Clyton  185 

Clyvedon  188 

Coachmaken'  Cmpy.  120 
Cobb  212,  trU  328 

Gobham  248, 266,  420 
Cochrane  *69 

Cock  121 

Cockayne  *121 

Cockbnrne  121 

Cockman  121 

Cocka  bU  *26 

Codd  124 

Codlew  529 

Cogan  478 

CoggB  408 

Coker  78 

Cokield  121 

Colan  676 

Colbeck  616 

Colbrand  870 

Colcheater,  Abbey  888 
Coldwell  180,  Bp.  487 
Cole  iru  *621 

Coleridge  488 

Coleville  *261 

Collard  814 

College  oi  Arms  810,819 
CollenB  676 

CoUiar  170 

CoUingbome  129 

Collins  296, 576 

ColliBon(e)  &m  449 

Cohnan  *491 

Colmet  270 

Colpoya  404 

Colston  41, 98,  208 

Colte  388 

Colmnball  *209 

Colnmbera  178 

Colveley  467 

Colvil(l)  105,168,160,262 
Colwyke  277 

Combe  180 


PAOS 

Comberton  878 

Combmakers' Crnpy*  180 
Comminges  432 

Compton  65,  Bp.  318 
Comrie  487 

Comries  437 

Comyn  190, 288 

Cond^  de  Coemy  404 
Condait(t)  6m  244 

Conesby  •807 

Coneybeare,  3p.  195 
Conghurst  219 

Congleton,  Totm  Seal  219 
Congleton  219 

Conham  14, 62 

Coningham  ^800 

Coningftby  807 

Connell  549 

Conqueror  101 

Conradns  480 

Considine  481 

Constable  •289 

Conway  286 

Cony  807 

Conyston  807 

Cook  680 

Cooks'  Oompaniy  129 
Cooper  258, 578 

Coopers'  Ompy.  297, 815 
Coote  182 

Cope  92 

Copley  5m  158 

Corbeht  489 

Corbet     5m  489,  6m  ^490 

Bp.490 
Corbyn  490 

Cordners'  Oompany  846 
Cordwainers'  Umpy.  288 
Cork  &  Boss,  See  of  227 
Corke  •568 

Cormayles  489 

e-mail  146 

Comeilles  603 

Cornell  579 

Comewail(le)  47,59,151 
Comock  16 

Cornwall,  County  of  66 
Cornwall,  Earl  of  214 
ComwalliB,  Bp.  186 

Corona  187 

Corp  684 

Corraro  471 

Cort  296 

Corvell  81 

Cosance  408 

Coaingtone  601 

Costa,  De  70 

Costello,  H.  de  Bp.  56 
Cotes  168, 208 

Coton  215 

T  t 
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PAoa 
Cotter     178,220,881,529 

Cotbingham  •198 
Cotton           188,  trie  806 

Conchmaster  108 

Coughte  *53 

Conlchiefe  113 

Conlthard(t)  882, 476 

Conntesse  882 

Coupenne  453 

Coarteny(nay)  66, 360 
410,  •504,  Bp.  360 
Coasxn  de  la  Tour 

Fondue  806 

Cove  *ldl 

Coventry  129 

Coventry,  City  221 
Cowick,  Priory     82, 245 

Cowpen  453 

Cox  426 

Coyners  806 

Cracknell  29 

Cradock  69 

Craig  77 

CraigdaiUia  490 

Craik  888 

Cramond  451 

Crane  148 

Cranmer.  Abp.  451 
Orawfoxd      199, 586, 546 

608 

Crawmond  461 

Orebbott  228 

Greke  404 

Creswell  506 

Cretinge  607, 508 

Creveceur  153 

Crielle  481 

CrioU  481 

Crispin  57 
Croft  286,  •899,  Bo.  •483 

Crofts  58 

Crokeyn  158 

Crome  884 

Cromer  637 

Cromie  ,  486 

CromweU(6)  H,  146 

Crone  280 

Croone  489 

Crosby  290 

Croslaud  152 

Cross  870, 626 

Crosse  142 

Crossley  178 

Croumwell  229 

Crow  121 

Crowohe  229 

Crowcher  176 

Crowland  846 

Crowmer  490 

Crownall  1^ 
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Grozton 

FAGS 

692 

Duting 

404 

Cruse 

338 

Dastnres 

414 

Cndlew 

629 

Dateling 

874 

Cagler 

22 

Daabene 

401 

CuiUy 

607 

Danbeny 

838 

Calcheth 

118,  216 

D'Aabemoon 

66 

Colliford 

838 

D'Aubeterre 

598 

Culross,  Burgh 

116 

Danmaiy 

595 

Culy 

607 

Dauney 

•296 

Cmning 

656 

Daunt 

48 

Cuniiiiighun(e) 

437 

Daveney 

814 

489, 

hi$*S31 

Daverpoxt 

644 

Carbellio,  j 

ibp. 

154 

Davet 

122 

Cnrriera'  Company  191 

Curteye,  Bp,  •434 
CurtiB                    600, 623 

Gusance  643 

Gustauce  609 

Gutoliile  640 

Cutlerfi'  Company  665 

CyproB  446 


Dabeney 

229 

Dabetoot 

111 

Dabricheooort             335 

Dacre 

133 

Daisie 

193 

DakecombA 

648 

Dakeham 

648 

Dalbiao 

9 

Dale 

624 

DaUton 

490 

Dalton 

210 

Dalzell 

890 

Dalziel 

890 

Daman 

608 

Dam  boys 

70 

Dammant 

594 

Dampier,  Bp 

•361 

Damport 

543 

Dancaster 

267 

Dancye 

122 

Daniel(l) 

kU  486,  441 

DanielB 

280.673 

Danskine 

69,490 

Danven 

66 

Darby 

623 

Daroy       82, 

hU  289,  iria 

1 

SOO,  601,  531 

Dardas 

613 

DareU 

117 

Dargentem 

190 

D' Argentine 

191 

Darker 

831 

Darley(Littie),Pr»ory  334 

Darling 

498 

Daroch 

426 

D'Arpo 

471 

Darwell 

487 

Davies  118,  Bp.  462 

Davis  236, 418 

DaWBon  490 

Dawtryne  278 

Day        414,  Bp.  140, 193 
Daynes  29 

Deale  462 

Deane  490,  Bp.  147 

Dearman  148 

De  Boilean  662 

Deboys  113 

De  Brehier  428 

DeBr«HMy  •iOO 

De  Buckton  287 

De  Burgh  145 

De  Burgo  Bp.  *883 

De  Cardon  670 

Dedwood  448 

Deeble .  196 

De  FontibuB         Bp.  668 
De  Jacob  de  la  Cot- 

tiere  616 

De  la  Ghambre  299 

De  la  Forde  205,  513 

De  la  Grange-Trianon  606 
Delahay(e)      16,  245,  420 

558 
Delalune  *414 

De  la  Mare    6m  •T?,  •375 
Delamore  611 

De  U  Mothe  234 

De  la  Motto  428 

Delaney  614 

De  Langlois  469 

De  la  Penne  464 

Delapipe  464 

De  la  Plaunche  897 

De  la  Pole  •379 

De  la  Boche         hit  •115 
De  la  Tour  •579 

De  Lauzon  630 

De  la  Warr  666 

De  la  Zouche  898 

DeTEscaiUe  418 

Del  Be  202,  867,  871 

De  Lisle  •SIS 

Delves  200, 476 


De  Moline 

De  Montbar 

Demsey 

Den 

Dene 

Denham 

Denison,  Bp. 

Denuet 

Dennistonn 

Dennys 


9X9m 

620 
100 
665 
189 
479,580 
383,674 
696 
201 
696 
60 


Denskyn(ine)  216, 247 

Denver*  285 

Denvile  871 

Deobody  235 

De  Pelerin  4C1 

De  Podio  489 

De  Quincy  •402 

Derby,  Town  442 

De  Reals  662 

Derling  475 

Derward  60S 

De  Salis  621 

De  Salve  628 

Deschamps  478, 605 
Hespencer  90,  &w^276,481 

Destivelyn  168 

Destures  414 

De  Tour  679 

Deverell  *o54 

Devey  437 

Devile  871 

Devreux  897 

Deycheter  440 
Deyd^  de  Murviel       488 

Deyncourt  bis  194 
Deyvill(e)       262,  266,  267 

De  Zeddes  869 

Dick  665 

Dickison  628 

Diephols  214 

Digon  629 

Dijon,  ViU^  d0  603 

Dikens  603 

Dimsdale  240 

Dinant,  Oliver  888 

i^ipford  840 
Distillers' Crytpy.  204,390 

Dobbin  U08 

Dobede  260 

Docker  645 

Dockesseye  47 

Docwia  *SB3 

Dodd  68, 188 

Dod^e  245 

Dodingseles  6m  419 

Doe  465 

Dogge  268 

DoggeUs)  8, 205 
Do\ben,Bp.  •268,6if318 

Dolfington  •SOS 


INDEX. 


648 


Dolflnlcy 

Dolseby 

JDomantz 

Don 

DoncasteTi  Totvn 

Doney 

Donne 

Doobel 

Doon 

Doore 

Dorchester 

Dorien 

Dornoch,  Burgh 

Dorre 
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209 
40 

222 

210 
96 

124 

696 
52 

696 
61 

240 

56 

•333 

282 

Dorrien  417, 498 

Doubler  167 

Doublet  108 

Dongal  417 

Douglas       182,  *816,  562 
Dove,  Bp,  210 

Dowdall  168 

Dowling  829 

Downam  415 

Downea  •SO,  •igs 

Doxey  77 

Doyley  66 

Draiesfleld  47, 487 

Drake  ^122,  653,  623 

Draper  56 

Drapers'  Cmpny,  119,  572 
Drax,  Priory  211 

Drayton  450,  *482 

Dreeland  287 

Dre^horn  466 

Droitwich,  Seal  666 

Drokensford  91 

Dronnsfeld  487 

Dniitt  487 

Dnunmond  268,273,816 
610,  Bp.  596 
Dnimson  260 

Dryhnrst  198 

Duberly  539 

Dnbisson  212 

Da  Bois  610 

Da  Boorg    Sainte- 

Croix  123 

Dacat  219, 529 

Dudley  •107, 398 

Duffield  120 

Du  Gardier  418 

Duke  100,  887,  554 

Dakenfield  179 

Dunbar  630 

Dundas  456 

Dundee,  Burp^   372,512 
Dunham  •338 

Dnnois  165 

Dunstable,  Priory     •553 
Duplessis-Anger         600 


Dnpont 

Duport 

Duppa,  Bp, 

DuFuy 

Durant 

Durem 

Durham,  Bp» 

Dursue 

Dusilva 

Dyce 

Dychfleld 

Dyers'  Company 

Dyke 

Dymock  ' 

Dyne 

Dyngham 

Dynliam 

Dyon 

Dyrbyne 

Dyrward 

Dyson 

Dyzton 
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658 
581 
282 
434 

364,600 
161 
167 
888 
101 
689 
•462 
84,  292 
630 
117 

•170,  565 
247 
•59 
452 
518 
436 
100 

144,  558 
•661 


Earle,  Bp. 
Eastlnua 


Eagar  677 

Eagleston  216 

Eales  218 

Eame  ^422 

183 
Company 

436,536 
Easton  525 

Eaton  468 

Eccles  30 

Echingham  493 

Eckford  624 

Bddows  235 

Edgar  280 

Edinburgh,  Burgh  95, 500 
Edinburgh,  See  of  410 
Edington  273 

Edmonds  672 

Edmund   (Earl   of 

Cornwall)  214 

Edmunds  7 

Ednowain  ap  Bradwen 

•530 
Edred  (Emg)  605 

Edwabd  I.  ♦359 

Edwasd  III.  ^20 

Edye  128 

Egerton  65, 565 

EglesclifF.  Bp.  •555 

Eglesfield  88,  ^216 

Eglingtoun  498 

Egmon  160 

Eileworth  875 

Elam  610 

Klcham  812 


Eld 

Eldershaw 

Eldred 

Elham 

EUeis 

Ellice 

Elliot 
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444 
221 
647 
658 
218 
218,  818 
47,463 


Ellis       88,  5m  •218,  ^406 

Elmindbright  587 

EhnsaU  222 

Elwes  218 

Ely,  See  of  187 

Ely,  Bp.  of  414 
Embroiderers'  Cmpy.  226 

Emerle  88, 99 

Emlay  389 

Enderby  436, 553 

Enfantleroy  311 

Engham  459 

England,  Kings  of  19-21 

England,  Royal  Arms 

of  228 

Engletere,  Boy  373,895 

Englowes  200 

Brcall  ^37 

Ermar  465 

Ernjs  604 

Errmgton  815 

Erskine  181 

Eschardeston  616 

Escoze  166 

Esingold  806 

Eame  422 

Estafford  504 

Estanton  ^481 

Este  216 

Estlee  376 

Estotevile  46|  121 

Estower  104 

Esfeure  277 

Estwire  14 

Eatwrey  28 

Ethch^d,  King  176 

Ethrick  377 

Eton  12, 431 

Eton  College  371 

Euene  108 
Eustace  de  Haohe       428 

Evans  88 

Everlngham  599 
E veaham,  A  hhetf    98, 555 

Evesham,  Town  186 

Evett  172 

Evington  98, 181 

Ewer,  Bp.  171 

Exeter,  City  460 

Exmyle  151 

Eye,  Town  870 

Eynell  868 

Eyr«             890,  473, 618 
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Fairfax  877, 484 

Fairfield  229 

Faimie  629 

Fanacoort  494 

Fanmakers*  Cmpnvy,  249 
Faringdon  879 

Farmaiy  472 

Farmer  868 

Famhazn  140 

FarqnharsoD  468 

Faacombe  481 

Faucon  248 

Fanconberg*  402 

Faaconer  247 

Faveno  419 

Feaat  806 

Felbrigge  146»  874 

Fellingham  515 

FeltmakeiB' Cmjm^.  809 
Fencote  827 

Feney  158 

Feningley  478 

Fennor  525 

Fenwick  456, 557 

Fenwike  78, 401 

Fere  251 

Fer^son  79 

FenereB  402 

Feme  446 

Femie  629 

Ferrar,  Bp.  883 

Ferre  251 

Ferrers    &m  888,  882,  468 

6m*698 
Ferrien'  Company  888 
Fernia  447 

Fesiant  454 

Festing  485 

Fetherston  88 

Fevershani,  A,hhey  587 
Filol  86 

Findon  108 

Finnie  143 

Fish  207 

Fisher  207,845,468,594 
Bp.  8,  '198,  618 
Fishing  Company  537 
FishmoDgers  Company 

2kn,  885 
Fithie  143 

Filler  568 

Fitz  Acrtt  885 

yitz  Alan  •873 

Fitz-Alwyn  601 

Fitz-Geffrey  74, 567 

Fitzercald  83 

Fitzhamon  *874 

Fitz  How  79 

Fitz-Hngh,  Bp.  •Te 

Fitz-James,  Bp.  209 


FA«S 

Fita-Jocelyn,  Bp,  '194 
Fitz-Mahewe  445 

Fitz-Marmadxik*  444 
Fitz-Nele  487 

Fitz  Randolf  111 

Fitz  Roger  128 

Fitz-Simon  106,216,861 
Pitz-Walter  •106 

Fitz-WiIliam,Banf  le  lOO 
Fitz-William  884 

Fitz^Williams  200 

Flambard.  £jx  206 

Flamburgh  483 

Flanks  597 

Fleetwood,  Bp,  M46 

Fleming(e)    192,282,548 
628,  Bp.  806 
Flemings  84 

Fletcher  28,888^3p.»172 
Fleory  919 

Flinn  77 

Flint  655 

Flixton  619 

Flizton,  Nuwnery  160 
Florio  659 

Flowerdew  49 

Flovd  678 

Fooringhey  156 

Fogarty  808 

Folbome  128, 296 

Folebame  615 

PoUot  •SS 

Folkstayne  428 

FoUyot  144 

Fontibus,  De,  Bp,  414 
Forbes  198 

Ford  472 

Foreman  514 

Forest  208,  *426 

Forfar,  Burgh  580 

Fornens  435, 457 

Forrest  629 

Forrester  205 

Forte  •804 

Forton  615 

Fossez  de  GoyoUea  667 
Foster  291 

Fotherly  167^  Bp.  157 
FoTilis  829 

Foiilks  657 

Founders'  Cmpy.  244,272 
Foundling  Hospital  114 
Pournier  247 

Fowley  •435, 451 

Fox       620,  Bp.  273,  •461 

541 
Framework  Knitters' 

Company  859 

Fbamc£,  Arms  of 

bii  *274,  896 
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Fnuie« 

689 

Franco 

440 

Franke          280, 617, 600 

Frankes 

617 

Franklin 

209 

Fraser 

556 

Frannce,  Beyde 

968,528 

Praye 

51 

Freckelton 

•899 

Frederick  IT. 

214 

Freeman 

&w*388 

Freemaaons^' Society  181 

Fremea 

56 

Fresa 

684 

Fresel 

601 

Fresnes 

839 

Frevill(e> 

897,402 

Frewylle 

M«402 

Preynes 

^4 

Friskeney 

152 

FriviUe 

447 

Fromberg 

471 

Frome 

160 

Fruid 

501 

Fmitenn' Company  442 

Fry 

838 

Fuddle 

206 

Fnlham 

671 

Fuller 

498 

Fulmerston 

499 

Fnneaux 

266 

Fumivall 

560 

Furriers'  Company     182 

Fyshar,  Bp, 

207 

Fysher 

846 

FyttoQ 

12 

Gabott 

651 

Gabriel 

60 

Gaceiyn 

61 

Gaddes 

282 

Gage 
GaSie 

65 

158 

Galliez 

425 

Galloway,  Sen  of 

518 

Gallyhalt 

528 

Gajnbier 

554 

Gambon 

217,231 

Gambow 

419 

Games 

215 

Gandolphl 
Garat  Groch 

478 

566 

Gar  band 

545 

Garbett 

86,551 

Garden 

46 

Gardenar 

472 

Gardener 

554 

Gardeners'  Cmpy 

.270,889 

Gardiner 

472 

Garenn^ 

GarUck 

GArlington 

Garmston 

Garrick 

Garston 

Garten 

Garvie 

Gaacoigne 

Gason 

Gkiint 

Gawdy 

Gawler 

Geala 

Ged 

Geddes 


•104 
284 
282 
271 
624 
95 
645 
828 

219,  885 
658 

68,  *860 
•578 
188 
684 
885 
386 


Gednev   259^886,886,514 
GeUibrand  566 

G«loaer  449 

GemmiU  670 

Geneva  104 

Genevil(6)  bis  *42 

George  443 

GxoBOB  I.,  King         470 
Gerard  812,  Bp,  516 

Geresme  168 

Geriare  191 

G^erman  Empire        ^217 
Gemon  bis  •488,  596 

Gemoniii  878 

Gemonn  488, 457 

Gervaya  48, 862 

Gesse  532 

Getthin  198 

Gib  649 

Gibbes  60 

Gibbons  879 

Gibbs  810 

Gibson  848, 666,  Pp.  •556 
Giffard  •375 

Gifford  196, 554 

Gilbert  464.  Bp/867, 429 
Gilby  79 

Gilham  652 

GUlam  629 

Gillet  885 

GiUiot  617 

Gilroy  208. 209 

Girdlers'  Company   ^294 
Girflet  143 

GiBlingham  668 

GlanvSe  111 

Glasgow  440 

Glasgow,  Ciiy  685 

Glasgow,  Burgh  614 

Glasham  198 

Glassford  649 

Glastonbnry  604 

Glatigny  60S 

Glaauers'  Ootnpamp     286 


tNDEZ. 

rAov 

Glendining  152 

Glenham  289 
Gloucester,  See  of     •348 

Gloucester,  Ciiy  834 

Glonce8ter<tre)  498, 514 

Glover  326 
Glovers*  Compamy      489 

Glynn  220, 616*  Bp.  ^624 

Goadefroy  10 

Goband  298 

Gobion  298 

Gobyns  298 

Godard  178 

Godfrey  296 

Godwin,  Bp.  90 

Goffe  861 

Golafro  '*423 

Gold  421 
Gold  and  Silver  Wire- 
drawers'  Cmpny.     628 

Goldington  ^268 

Goldman  892 

Goldiind  485 
Goldsmiths'  Ctnpny,  191 

Gomme  610 

Gonandour  448 

Gondi  887 

Gtonston  299 

GonviU  141 

Gooch  •806 

Goodaore  818 

GoodaU(e)  102, 618 

Goodhart  178 

Goodwin  247 

Gooselin  290 

Gordon  606, 600 

Gorey,  Town  668 

(Gorges  bis  ^299 

Gomey  800 

GomiU  607 

Goter  415 

Gothes  626 

Gotley  231, 288 

Gonjoa  298 

Gould  238 

Gotming  299 

Goumay  *437 

GoushiJl  438 

Govor  290 

Grace  204, 281 

Grasme  608 
Graham  827, 608,  £[».  428 

Grandale  150, 170 

Ghrandmesnil  •485 

Grandmont  814 

Grandpr^  128 

Grange(r)  472 

Granson  96 

Grant  468, 684 

Grantham  667 
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Granville 

PAOK 

497 

Graundcrge 

618 

Graunsoa 

218 

Graves 

267 

Gravill6 

883 

Graytowyers'Ompnj^.  660 

Greaves  215 
Green              96,  Bp.  197 

Greenfield  497 

Greenland  ^518 

Greensmith  407 

Grreenway  109 

Greg  661 

Gregor  444 

Gregorie  414 

GregsoB  494 

Greiley  66, 824 

Greive  882 

GrelU  224 

Grendon  108 

Greneacreft  677 

Grenford  628 

Gresley  bis  599 

Greves  254 
Grey    289,  860,  876,  ^434 

494 

Grey,  De  •Sa 

Greystook  192 

Grice  69 

Grierson  264, 882 

Griffen  295 

Griffith  311 

Griffiths  146, 293 

Grigg  219 

Gri&a  *d82 

Grimonard  482 

Grimshaw  295 

Grimstede  37 

Grindail,  Bp.  449 
Grocers'  Company      120 

Groin  286 

Grono  Goch  77 

Grose  162 

GroBtete,  Bp,  158 

GroBvenor  •283 

Grote  541 

Grove  867 

Gryffydd  Gwx  197 

Grylls  56 

Gueriet  498. 

Guevera  611 

Guilbert  338 

Guilford  472 
Guillart  de  Fresnay    418 

GuiUois  659 

Guise  89 

Gnlford  •188 

Gunn  421 

Gunning,  Bp,  209 
Gunsmiths' Cmpny.   299 
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Gnothart  448 

Gurney  800, 437 

Guyon  608 
Gnvot  d'Axnfreville     421 

G^^lt  128 

Gwin(e)  78, 224 

Gyffard  193, 800 

Gyneg  73 

Gyse  89, 402 


Haberdashers'  Cmpny.  89 

249 
Hacche  150 

Hackett  124, 536,  BpMljS 
Hacklet  845 

HaddingtoD  287 

Haddock  124 

Hadiswc  11  615 

Hadlei^h  131 

Hadstr  ck  *456 

Hageley  112 

Hagen  142 

Hagne  477 

Hake  124 

Hakehed  124 

Hakelett  80 

Hakelut  29 

Hales  22, 28,  40 

Halihead  17 

Halghton  76 

Halifax,  Bp.  of  273 

Hall        52,  Bp.  *129,  206 
Halliwell  18 

Halon  291 

Haltoft(B)  883 

Halton  816,  286,  554 

Halworth  92 

Haineldeii(e)        276, 276 
Hameli  106 

Hamerton  808 

Hamilton      106,  476,  514 
620,  Bp.  •484 
Hamlyn  291 

Hamme  441 

HammermenCmpny.  808 
Hammond  879 

Hampden      490,  Bp,  621 
HampBon  818 

Hamsart  420 

Handley  287 

Hankford  108 

Hankinson  211 

Hanlon  144, 291 

Hanney  199 

Hanover,  Home  of     882 
HanBard(e)  248, 420 

Hansted  420, 661 

Hanvile  247 

HarbotUe  6M*292,d02,5fi2 


iHSfiX. 


Harbron 

Harcoart 

Hardbeane 

Harde 

Hardeshill 

Harding 

Harecoart 

Harenc 

Harewell,  Bp. 

Harington 

Harland 

Harleton 

Harlewyn 

Harling 


PAOIt 

259 

•394 

48,449 

78 

481 

7 

87 

827 

807 

424 

625 

14 

14 

696 


Harman    2,191,467,488 

Harme  646 

Harmond  191 

Harpeden(e)  bit  *420 

Harpeny  678 

Harpsfield  808 

Harries  816 

Harrington  hU  •276 
Harris       *18,  95,  6m816 
62o,  Bp.  170 

Harrold  440 

Harrow  •808 

Han-ower  808 

Hariliam  206 

Harthill  88 

Hai-thorp  97 

Hartiugton  25 

Hartopp  483 

Harvey  848, 611 

Harvy  808 

Harwe  •SOb 

Harworth  289 

Hasard  110 

Haseley  810 

Hasell  810 

Haslefoota  156 

Haslewood  810 

Hassell  7 

Hastings  his  404 

Hastynges  bia  ^421 
Hatbandmakers*Cpy.  809 

Hatbeane  449 

Hatchet  12, 98 

Hatcliffo  486 

Hatsell  7 
Hatter  Merchants* 

Cojnpany  809 

Hatton  284 

Hauberkes  112 

Haule  80 
Haverford,  Priory      128 

Havering(e)  126, 426 

Haversham  897 

Hawk(e)      550,  608,  *621 

Hawker  249, 587 

Hawkeridge  248, 287 
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Hawkins  487,  461,  470 
Hawley               150,  *445 

Hawtre  158 

Hay             •239,  491,  633 

Hay-Dalrympie  633 

Haydock  •398 

Haydoe  247 

Haydon  486, 605 

Hays  658 

Hayward  88 

Haywood  806, 475 

Heard  428: 

Heart  256, 816 

Hcathoote  472, 505 

Heatbe  605 

Hebmines  884 

Hedges  564 

Hedley  109 

Hegens  694 

Helye  864 

Hen  685 

Henokell  225 

Henderson  #r»a  459 

Hendley  57, 197 

Henley  506 

Hemby  I.  875 

Hbnby  XL  ^19 

Henshard,  Bp,  818 

Henshaw,  Bp,  818 

Hensley  577 

Hepbnm  538 

Herail  686 

Heralds*  Office  810 

Hercy  816 

Here  486,584 

Hereford,  See  of  *848 

—  Priory  of  S.  Peter  128 

—  Earl  of  128,  hie  880 
Hereford  876 
Herford  187 
Hericy  816 
Heringand  887 
Herisson  816 
Heriz  816 
Heron  89,  trie  826,  454 
Herondon  627 
Heron  n  826 
Herring,  Bp,  ^827 
Herschel  568 
Hertes  898 
Hertford  197 
Hervare  866 
Hervey  611 
Herw^  877 
Herys  816 
Hese  884 
Hesilrigge  810 
Hevar  264 
Heveningham  *4d4 
Heygeys  196 
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Heynes  201 

Heyngeston  29, 80 
HeytesbuTY,  Borough 

Seal    •161 

Heyton  168 

Hickes  497 

Highmore  76 
Hifi          97, 107,  234,  418 

442,  558 

HiUary  289 

Hillinge  883 

Hills  418 
Hil8ey,Bp.   210,258,426 

HUtofte  214 

Hilton  '188, 313 
Hilton  de  Hademess  101 

Hinohliffe,  Bp.  123 

Hinde  198 

Uingenson  16 

Hingham  168 

Hingston  16, 29 

Hintsou  242 

Hinxley  •471 

Hislop  139 

Hispania,  De  47 

Hitchcock  9 

Hobbs  116 

Hobby  618 

Hobhonse  421 

Hobillion  831 

Hobson  189, 407 

Hobv  278, 618 

Hockin  421 

Hockmope  589 

Hodding  591 

Hodgson  Ida  510 

Hodiswell  616 

Hod8oll(8all)  615, 616 

Hodstoke  ^456 

Hody  •388 

Hogeley  ^241 

Hoghe  183 

HohebuTg  418 

Holbeame  ^109 

Holbeck,  Bp.  210 

Holdsworth  487, 684 

Holford  *205 

Holgate,  Bp.  461 

Holfrave  435 

Holknell  24 
Holland    67,  64,  286,  374 

482  528 
Holland,  Briory        '  344 

Holies  468 

Hollist  556 

Holme  101, 197 

Holmshaw  165 

Holsall  296 

Holte  172, 231 

Holthonse  600 


INDEX. 
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Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Arch  Treasurer  of  470 

Home  278 

Homee  611 

Homling  527 

Hone  829 

Honteroombe  87 

Hontyngfeld  504 

Honyton  845 

Honywood  107 

Hoo  98 

Hooper,  Bp.  256 

Hoorne  275, 599 

Hopkins  403, 421 

Uopkinson  192 

Hopton  876,  421 

Hopwell  88 

Hopwood  236 

Horley  888 
Homers'  Company       75 

Horrocks  618 
Horsham,  Toivn         369 

Horske  296 

Horsley,  Bp.  832 

Horwood  289 

Hoseason  260 

Hoste  8 

Hotham  91, 420 

Hotofl  219 

Hotot  hit  107 

Houblon  881 
Houghton      421,  Bp.  140 

Hounslow  876 

HouttevUle  446 

Howard  ^54 
Howard  (Katharine)  601 

Howell,  Bp.  247 

HoweU  379 

Howland  236 

Howley,  Bp.  172 

Hoye  596 

Hoyland(e)  40, 268 

Huckmore  640 

Huddleston  275 

Hudgson  510 
Hudson  Bay  Ompny,    60 

Hughes,  Bp.  812 

HuU  81 

Hulles  468 

Hulme,  Ahhty  81,  230 

Hulse  •468 

Hulson  481 

Hulton  876 

Hum  877 

Humberston  462 

Hundescote  '73 
Hunt             166,  452,  680 

Hunter  80 

Hunting  606 

HuntiAgdon  437 
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HunUngfleld      452,  '464 

604 
Huntley  108 

Hurd,  Bp.  490 

Hurlestone  76 

Hurrers'  Company     249 
Hurst  157 

Hurston  180,  *lbS 

Hurtle  836 

HuskisBon  221 

HuBsey  88,  72, 88 

Hutohins  221 

Hutton  280, 402,  626 

Abp.  •192 
Huysho  115 


Hsley  411 

Infant  814 

Ingersalem  46 

Ingham  177, 286 

Ingham,  Abbey  162 

IngUby  ^242 

Ingleden  290 

Innholdem'  Compny.  485 

617 
Inrys  633 

Institute  of  British 

Architects  462 

Inverara,  Burgh  424 
Inwyne  829 

Ipre  58 

Ipswich,  Town  637 

Ireby  89 

Ireland,  Insignia  of 

bia  *da8,  840 
Ireland  344 

Ironmongers'  Cmpy.  282 

381,664 
Ironside  163,  Bp.  166 
Irvine  329 

Isham  614 

Isle  of  Man,Jn«t^ma  *d&I 
Isles,  The,  See  of  612 
IsUp  489,  Abp.  171 

Ivett  841 


Jackson 

hU  212,  465 
Bp.  212 

Jaoobe  de  Naurois  ~    618 

Jakys 

632 

James  I. 

•21 

James 

88, 

88, 176,  208 
262,  ^607 

Jameson 

22 

Jane,  Bp. 

46 

Jansseu 

496 

Jason 

266 

Jauche 

609 

648 
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Jay  818, 868 

Jedbnrgh,  Bwrgh  652 
JeningB  870 

Jenkins  874 

Jenkinson  578 

Jennings  266, 870 

Jenny  874 

Jernegan  79, 216 

Jemingham  79 

Jerasalem  *176, 446 

Jervis  467 

Jervoise  216 

Jesse  525 

Jewel,  Bp.  286 

Joass  71, 885 

Joce  620 

Jocelyn  480,  *681 

Joddrel  80 

JodreU  100 

Johan  460 

John,  Bp.  160 

Johnson  72,  254,  426,  442 

456,  680,  Bp,  630 
Johnston  890 

Joigny  580 

Joiners'  Companff  181 
Joinville  '42 

Jolly  426 

Jones     108, 197, 289,  275 

461, 628,  Bp,  882 
Jordan  9 

Jomey  286 

Joskyn  22 

Josselyn  182 

Jourdan  184 

JnUan  'SI? 

Julianis  de  Bonret  436 
Jnstice  84 

Jnxon,  Bp.  812 


Kaer 

•166 

Kagg 

458 

Ealee  Krishna,  The 

Bajah 

221 

Karraro 

471 

Kawsengen 

471 

Kay(e) 

848,  •628 

Kaynton 

486 

Kean 

816 

Eeate 

•97 

Keating 

260,424 

Keats 

681 

Keching 

424 

Kedmarston 

52 

Keet 

889 

Keirll 

285 

Keith 

78,386 

Kekitmore 

868 

Kellam 

681 

Kellel 

Kellham 

Kellook 

Kelloway 

KeUy 

Kelly  Castle 

Kelyerdon 


FAOS 

69 
878 
267 
286,449 
579 
267 
•440 


Kemp  74,  Ahp.  ^887 

Kempsing  276, 389 

Kempton  626 

Kendale  64, 194 

KendaU  98, 224 

Kendijffe  12 

Kene  206 

Kennaway  212, 427 

Kennedy  278 

Kent  402 

Keroey  290 

Kerne  882 

Kerr  696 

Kessell  156 

Kettler  ^880 
Key(e)           108,  848,  886 

Keys  843 

Kidd  180, 287 

Kidder,  Bp.  224,  '516 

Kidney  863 

Kidson  232 

Kilbnme  182 

Kilkenny,  Bp.  144 

Kill  450 

Killingworth  862 

Kilpedk,  Joan  of  897 

Kilvington  284 

Kineiland  81 

Kingdom  86 

Kingeston  92, 809 
King's  Lynn,  Town  ^219 

Kingston  467 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 

Town  514 

Kinloch  681 

Kinneir  256 

Kirby  ^90 

Kiroh  198 

Kirk  670 
Kirkaldie,  Bvrgh       612 

Kirkby  169 

Kirkham  460 

Kirkswold  467 

Kirkwood  889 

Kirsopp  143 

Kirton  249 

Kitohin,  Bp,  210 

Kitohing  88 

Kite,  Bp.  249 

Knapman  407 

Kneville  420 
Knight    •280,  &M  549, 586 

Bp.i^ 


Kni^^ton 

Knipersley 

Elnolles 

Knott 

Knowles 

Knowlys 

Knyvett 

Kocfeld 

Koehler 

KoTerdaw 

Kyerkwald 

Kyle 

Kyme 

Kynysman 

Kyrton 
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592 
648 
414 
390 
133, 178,  444 
158 
845 
151 
466 
191 
465 
258 
88 
189 
174 
827 


La  Banme 
LaBorde 
Lachault 
Laoy(e) 

LaFert^ 

Lake 

Lalain 

Lamb 

Lambart 

Lamberby 

Lambert 

Lamont 

Lampen 

Lampion 


606 
811 
831,  332 
•38,  327,  452 
564,  Bp.  212 
199 
411,J?/7. 168 
388 
6it  362 
422 
270 
98,426 
429 
•489 
165 
Lamplow(e)  165, 863 

Lamprell  864 

Lancaster,  Town  96 

Lancaster,  Earl  of    ^359 
860,  ^879,  467 
Lancastre  481 

Lancessenr  836 

Landles  430 

Landon  83, 87 

Laneroost,  Priory     *'iM 
Lang  868 

Langford  •212,290 

Langley  122.  bis  123 

•336,452 
Langton,  Bp.  *I52 

Languedoo,  Provence  163 
Lannoy  614 

Lanternier  864 

Lanyon  247 

La  Sable  482 

La  Salle  584 

Latimer    K9170,  #n9l72 
268,  Bp,  •561 
La  Treiche  603 

Land,  A^.     67, 171, 409 
Lander,  Burgh  604 

Lane 


nroxz. 
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Ijaimce8tD& 

Lannde 

Laurence 

Lavender 

Lawder 

Lawrence 

Laylaud 

Laynne 

Leaf 


fX9m 
680 
151 
294 
278 
496 
•487,  698 
661 
629 
662 


Leathersellera'Cinps/.  287 
Leathes  ^267 

Lechmere  461 

Le  Cocq(oq)  bia  121 

Lediard  871 

Lee  181, 888, 640,^1).  618 
Leeson  *491 

Leet  408 

LeOoQZ  447 

Legh  898 

Le^er  246 

Leicester,  Town  'll/ 
Leicester,  Earl  of  •377 
Leigh  •299,  899, 466 

Leight  266 

Ijeister  446 

Lekebonme  189 

Le  Lyeur  151 

Lexnan  206 

Lemming  290 

Lend  481 

Lendon  186 

Le  Neve  678 

LenthaU  •420 

Lenton,  Priory  160 

Lepton  619 

Lepnll  621 

L'Esohelle  862 

Lesington  116 

Xieslie  670 

Leaquin  290 

Lesseps  '608 

Leesienre  666 

Leenne  120 

Lete  408 

Levant  Company  686 
Lever  807 

Leverington  807 

Leversedge  60,  408,  466 
Leveson  867 

Levinx  602 

Lewer  244 

Lewes  668 

Lewis  580 

Lexington  165,  168 

Ley  hi9  •626 

Leyboome  289, 441 

Leyver  807 

Lichfield,  Ses  of  ^176 
Lichfield,  City  168,  872 
Lightford  491 


Lighton 
Lightorles 
Limesey 
Limpeine 
Lincoln,  See  of 
Lincoln.  City 
Lincoln  B  Inn 
Lindsay 
Lingard 
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874 

87 

9 

97 
426 
240 
261 
198 
497 
Linlithgow,  Burgh  518 
Linne  586 

Liskerke  861 

Lisle  470 

Lithgow  488 

Littlebery  876 

Littlebome  46 

Littlebnry  46 

Liverpool,  City    185,  526 
Livingstone  428 

Lies  ap  Coel  620 

Lloyd  236,  •311,  378 

jBp.  284 
Llwch  628 

Lobley  14 

Locard  628 

Locavel  500 

Locawell  587 

Lock  882 

Lockey  611 

Lockhart  268 

Lockheart  816 

Lockyer  198 

Lodge  528 

Logie  263 

Lokyer  877 

Lomeleye  448 

London,  Friary  of 
S.  Antony  178 

—  S.  Bartholomew's 
Priory  187 

—  Christ  Chnroh 
Priory  ^690 

—  8.  Katberine's  Hos- 
pital 619 

Long       Bowstring 

Makers'  Company  806 

Longohamp,  JBp.  487 
Longespee      89,  90,  •380 

Longshare  629 

Longstaff  660 

Lopns  472 

Lorand  160 

Loriners'  Company  63 

Lorks  64 
Lome,  Lordship        •386 

Lorraine,  Duchy  9 

Lorrayne  486 

Lothun  466 

London  577 

Longlmian  18 


L0Tl!8 
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186,298 

Lourmont 

418 

Lonthian 

462 

Lovatt 

628 

LovaynA 

61 

Love 

•578 

Loved ay 

194 

Lovel(l)        882,  460,  696 

550,628 
Lovenham  290 

LoveU  882 

Lovys  881 

Low(e)   &is  •628,  Bp.  628 
Lowle  545 

Lncas  7, 180,  874 

Lno-Fontenay  886 

Lucien  47, 201 

Lucy  89,  ^144 

4  timea  •885 
Lndlow  291 

Lnghtbnrgh  379 

Lxunley  •111,  448 

Lxinenbarg  470 

Lnpns  231 

Lnttrell  bia  438 

Lntwyche  678 

Luvys  381 

Lnxembonrg,  Bp.      •528 
Lnxmoore  132 

Loxmore,  Bp,  415 

Lyband  874 

Lydcotte  210 

Lylde  Bp.  •346 

Lyle  867 

Lylsey  440 

Lymington  826 

Lynch  442 

Lynde  451 

Lyndeseye  430 

Lyndesheve  479 

Lyndewode  867 

Lynton,  Priory  164 

Lyon  Office  of  Arms 

at  Edinburgh  616 

Lyons  527 


Maben 

M'Alpin 

Macanl 

Macaulay 

Maobride 

M'CaLsien 

Mao  Causland 

McCorqnodell 

Macdonald 

Mac  Dongall 

M'DowaU 

Mace 


254 
181 
198 
22 
887 
646 

509,520 
422 

886.405 
566 
600 
562 


650 


IBBEX. 


Mfto^regor 

Macbado 

Mc  Innei 

Maok 

M'Ealle 

Mckenzie 

Mackerel 

Mackie 

Mac  kinder 

Macklean 

Mackonoohie 

M'Laurin 

Maclellan 

Macleod 

Mac  Mfthon 

Mao  Momn 

Macnab(h) 

Macreadie 

Macreery 

Macritchie 

Mac  Sheelcy 

M'Whirter 

Madan 

Madden 

Madeston 

Madock 

Maelor  Crwm 

Magdeston 

Mageiis 

Magnall 

Ma^ire 


PAG1R 

229,  *468 

29 

405 

252 

266 

890,608 

887 

490 

887 

442 

181 

148 

312 

418,  579 

482 

227 

70,438 

485 

485 

678 

685 

289 

247 

247 

802 

680 

10 

80 

166 

5w*642 

17 


Maidstone,  Bp,  188 

Mainstone  805 

Maire  206, 437 

Maitland  bi$  204,  609 
Major  *462 

Maibi8(e)  118, 629 

Maloake  617 

Malemfcis  479 

Malet  79 

Malberbe  888, 424 

Malins  486 

Mallerby  424 

Mallory  •201 

Malmaynes  280 

Malory  •377, 378 

Malt  467, 511 

Malton,  Priory  475 

Man,  Bp.  •403 

—  Boi  de  867 

—  Isle  of,  Insignia  •367 
Manchester,  City  66 

—  Coll,  of  8.  Mary  88 
Manchester  475 
Mandere  12 
Mandeville         •237, 238 

488,496 
Maufeld  667 

Mangles  179 

Manigham  682 
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Manley  805 

Mann    .  72 

Mansel  404 

Manthelhy  426 

Marblers'  Company  28 
Marchalach  476 

Marchant  807 

Marche,  De  la  46 

Mare  875 

Maresc(h)aU  64,260,446 
MarisbaU  206 

Markeby  868 

Markham  •841 

Marks  628 

Marlborough,I>ttXv  of  *90 
Marmaduke(c}  6m  448 
Marmion  897, 666 

Marsden  182, 686 

MarshaU  206,  Bp.  869 
Martejoys  •620 

Martel(l)  tru  303 

Marten  612 

Martin  87,  406,  414 

Martinson  662 

Marton,  Friory  216 

Martoset  816 

Martyn  883 

Masoall,  Bp.  410 

Mason  378,  542,  549 

Masons*  Company  181 
Massenden  186 

Massy  12 

Master  829 

Masters'  and  Marin* 

ers'  Company  621 

Matcham  618 

Matheson  29 

Mathilly  219 

Maton  692 

Matthew  827 

Matthews  •826, 432 

Matthias  ^200 

Maudut  467 

Maudyr  •37 

Maulee  123,  208,  698 

Manleverer  205 

Maonsell  862 

Mavailles  680 

MawBon,  Bp.  445 

Maybauk  669 

Maydenston,  Bp.  814 
Mayfield  810 

Maynard  805 

Mayne  162 

Maynell  699 

Maynes  809 

Mayo,  Bp,  871 

Mazarin  260 

Mazzin^^hi  656 


Meares 


•R 


586 


Meddoweg 

626 

Medland 

523 

Medville 

830 

Meggison 

375 

Melbome 

168,  276 

Meldmm 

183,433 

Mell(s) 

379 

MeUish 

•663 

MeUor 

64 

MellB 

379 

Melton  160,166,172,178 
Melville  192 

Mendham,  Priory  499 
MeneU  45 

Menill  bis  438 

Menyll  87 

Menzies  565 

Mepham,  Ahp.  369 

Mercers'  Company      183 
Merchant  Adventur- 
ers *485 
Merchant   Taylors' 
Company  499 

(at  Chester)     113 

Mere  2i4 

Meredith  877 

Mer«field  617 

Merioke  473 

Merley  89, 401 

Merling  *60 

Mertins  619 

Merton  43 

Merton,  Walter  de, 

Bp.  110 

Meryck,  Bp.  •eel 

Messeme  440 

Metringham  334 

Meteed  140 

Mewy  623 

Meyni  693 

Michelgrove  247 

Middlesex,  County  610 
Middleton  24 

Middleton,  Abbey  46 
Mignon  284 

Mignot  202 

Milan,  Duchy  629,  607 
Milaners'  Company  249 
Milbome  bis  158, 167 
Mildmay  460 

Milford  426 

Militon  828 

MiUer    166,167,882,609 

613 
Millers'  Company  406 
MiUington  *217 

MiUs  247, 406 

Milner  69 

Milnes  621 

Milton  605 


651 


pAa> 
MUveton  407 

MUward  163 

MiMirBilebatia  288 
Mineral  and  Battery 

Works'  Society  407,627 
Miners'  Company       890 

408 
Minton  678 

Mirambel  409 

Mirtle  264 

Mitchell  •879 

Mitford  89 

Moeles  89, 420 

Mohant  876 

Mohun  306,  '404 

Moigne  196 

Moile  82 

Molenick  266 

Molesworthe  480 

Moleyns  488,  £p.  167 
Molina  261 

MoIineiiz(y)  88, 167 

MoHe  411 

MoUynq  168 

Molony  487 

Molton  169, 171 

Molynen  261 

Mompespon  210 

Monbocher  474 

Monohersy  286 

Monkhonse  411, 600 

Montacate,  Bp.  ^240 

MoQtagii(e)    276.M«*280 
889,481,  Jfp.  280, ^617 
Montanban,  VilU  de  684 
Montboncnier  244 

Monte  667 

Montefiore  270, 468 

Montfort  *67, 166,  •377 
Montgomery  883,498,621 
Monthermer  218 

Montolien  418 

Monypenny  269 

Moody  647 

Moore      40,  bU  •414,  647 

668, 682 
Moray,  See  of  612 

Mordannt  •248 

Mororaft  620 

More  211,  •aie,  414,  682 
Moreoroft  892 

Morel  688 

Moreland  842 

Mores  414 

Morejme  419 

Morgan  296,  Bp.  72 

266,  874,  441 
Morien(B)  861, 867,  419 
Moris  166 

Morland  879 


Morley 

PAOl 

•342 

Morrall 

440 

Morris 

40,414 

Morse 

462,688 

Morten 

861 

Morteyn  Breton 

111 

Morthermer 

214 

Mortimer 

&M146 

6  Hme9  ^241, 

291,  801 

Mortolt 

815,  414 

Morton,  Bp. 

•288 

Mortymer       bit  241,  267 

QA1 

Moseley 

408 

Moselton 

&i0  266 

Moton 

117 

Monboncher 

244 

Monchensy 

289 

Moulins 

298 

Moun 

&if^404 

Monnbowohier 

474 

Monnpyuzon 

266 

Mounta^ne,  Bp. 

883 

Monntame 

89 

Moimtfort(h) 

57,897 

Moustonlat 

418 

Moyle 

24 

Moyse 
Mmenoar 

160 
282 

Mnlgrave 
Muller 

486 
18,76 

Mnlliken 

609 

Mnltady 

812 

Mnnt 

448 

Murray 

687 

Mosohamp 

61,  270 

Mnakebam 

270 

Mntton 

117 

Mychilstan 

498 

Myles 

497 

Mynter 

280 

Mynyut 

818 

Myterton 

410 

Nadanlt  de  Bnffon      260 

Nanoothan(gothan ) 

6m  411 

Nantes,  VUle  de 

686 

Narbon 

62 

Narbome 

284 

Nasmyth 

803 

Nassau 

61 

Natheley 

426 

Natherly 

7 

Navarre 

98 

Naveme 

288 

Navy  OfEloe,  Seal         10 

Neal(e) 

876,682 

Need 

296 

PASS 

Needlemakers'Ompy.  423 
Negus  428 

Nemours,  VUle  ds  629 
Nert  868 

Nettles  424 

Neufvillo  168 

Neve  269, 614 

NeveU  691 

Nevill(e)    •66,81,88,282 
•2b9,  •860,  *464, 616 
691,  Bp.  289 
Nevyle  616 

Newall  284 

Newburgh  461 

Newby  •664 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, 

Toum    96 
Newdigate  282 

New  Inn  •872 

Newlaud  171 

Newman  189 

Newmarch(e)  229, 280 
Newport  628 

Newstead,  Priory  604 
Newthall  683 

Newton  ^70,  284,  482 
Neyvile  691 

Nicholson  116, 668 

Nicolas  689 

Nicole  628 

NiooU  686 

Nioolls  442, 465 

Nielson  680 

Nigel  436 

Nigellus,  Bp.  66,  806 
Nightingall  681 

Noble  206, 637 

Norden  202, 624 

Norffolk  149 

Norley  •398 

Norman  84 

Northampton,  Abbey 

of  8.  James  236 

Northampton  ^378 

Northburg,  Bp.  690 

Northey  441 

Norton  192, 240,  469 

•666,592 
Nortost  26 

Norwey,  Le  roy  de  i  611 
Norwich ,  See  of  '  410 
Norwich,  City  662,  679 
Nowers  698 

Noyce  94 

Nugent  198 

Nuremburg  647 

NuthaU  *268 


Oare 


632 


662 


O'CaUiighaa 

Oohterlony 

ODavoren 

OdingBdles 

ODono'van 

0*Drone 

OgiU 

Onlvie 

0%tfan 

O'Ha&e 

O'Hara 

Ohenloyne 

O'Eennedy 

Okstede 

OldcsBtle 

Oldham,  Bp. 

Oldmixon 

OTiearie 

OUer-Nointel 

Olinins 

Olivier 

O'MaUey 

O'Mnrchoe 

Onslow 

Oppin 

Oradonr 

OrciYal 

Orford,  Bp, 

Orlmey,  Hee  of 

Orleans 

Orlebar 

Orleton,  Bp, 

Ormesby 

Oiy 

Osborne 

O'Sinan 

Osney 

Oswud 

Otley.  Bp. 

Otterboxy 

Ottley 

Ouliy 

Onr  Lady's  Inn 

Onsflet 

Overton 

Ovington 

Owain 

Owen 


882 
639 
689 
666 
419 
666 
6S9 
464 
S4d,  S76, 670 
73 


673 
491 
610 
818 
426 

96 
485 

29 
685 
603 
222 
427 

70 
809 
136 
601 
162 
614 
227,848 
612 
274 

40 
692 

64 

87 

*484»614 

621 


Ozendon 


62 
826 
618 
181 
618 
484 
•372 
266 
888 
121 
188, 182 
829,  868,  579 
Abp.  133 
81 


Oxford,  See  of     814,  687 

—  Bv,  of  868 

—  CUy  of  'SI 

—  Sari  of     248,  trie  419 

—  BaUiolOo«e^«      •480 

—  Christ  Church        •66 

—  Exeter  Colleae       843 

—  St.  Frideswide, 

Priory  814 


IRDBX. 

PA*B 

Oxford,  St  John's 

College    90 

—  Magdalen  College  •371 

—  Pembroke  CoUege  blO 

—  TJnivernty  of         •Tl 
Oxley  81 


Pace,  Bp, 

Packwood 

Paddon 

Pagenham 

Palgrave 


266 

28 

266 

481 

•374 


Palmer     460,  frt^  461, 516 
Parincheff  449 

Paris  189 

^  VUU  de  637 

Parish  Clerks' Cmpjf.   72 
Parker  199,  836,  387 

(if  *466,  Ahy.  348 
Parry  508 

Parsons  666 

Partriok  606 

Partridge  444 

Pashley  878 

Paskin  441 

Pasqnier  193 

Passerat  de  Silans      628 
Patch  427 

Paterson  424 

Patrick,  Bp.  ,  •486 

Patten  •280 

Patten-makera'Cmpy.  448 
Pan  189 

Panl  610 

Panlmier  463 

Panlsworth  812 

Paoncefoot  267 

Paanerton  251 

Paveley  165, 177 

Pavionrs'  Company    264 
Pavyot  473 

Pawne  bie  •448 

Payler  •26 

Paynel  117 

Paynter  71, 189 

Payzant  454 

Peacock  448 

Pearce  601,  Bp.  270 

Pearle  455, 464 

Pearson  658 

Peche  247 

Peckham  165, 476 

Abp.  *U2 
Pede  '   682 

Peer  101 

Pegge  614 

Pegrea  80 

Peirce  625 


Peirson 

Pelham 

Pelissier 

Pellew 

Pelton 

Pemberton 


618 

53 

866 

6wl08 

658 

79 


Pembroke  (Pembroc), 

Earl  of      bie  •481,  445 
Pembmge  229 

Penereohe  831 

Peneston  ^136 

Penf  old  27,  210 

Penkerch  830 

Penkeridge  380 

Pennington  •279 

Pentney,  Priorg  45 

Penwaliis  79 

Penzret  68, 228 

Pepys,  Bp.  •SSS 

Perci,  Henri  de  428 

Perciyal  •dSS 

Percy  262,  •482 

Periond  868 

Periton  449 

Perot  •483 

Perrot  69 

Perse  620 

Pershore,  Abbeg  12 

Pery  600 

Peshall  170 

Peterboroni^  See      848 
Petit  •SIS 

Petoe  ^140 

Petre<e)  109, 812 

Pettet  120 

Petty  •888 

Petytt  454 

Pevensey  214 

Pewterers'  CompoMg  878 
Peyton  198 

Peyyer  268 

Pheipowe  238 

PhiUbert,  St  57 

PhiUpps  •125 

PhiUip  544 

Physicians,  College  of 

119, 478 
Pioaard  204 

Picke  836 

Pickering  877, 385 

Piokford  157 

Pickwick  167 

Pickworth      28, 408, 456 
Pierpoint  481 

Pierpount  431, 631 

Pierse,  Bp%  646 

Pigott  88, 808 

Pigotts  406 

Pike  886, 660 

Piketon  896 


653 


Pikeworth  886 

Pilgrim  461 

PilMngton  160,  ^v.  168 
Pilland  596 

Pilsworth  812 

Pinchbeck  668 

Pinfold  442, 443 

Pinmakers'  Company  &^ 
Piozzi  682 

Pipart  262 

Pipe  468 

Piper  468 

Pisage  614 

Pister  460 

Piator  ♦460 

Pitchard  245 

Pitfield  664 

Pitman  80 

Place  446 

Plaice  101 

Plauoe  291 

Planta  868 

Plantagenet  274, 860,  *879 
Plasterers'  Company 

297,808 
Plater  67 

Piatt  466 

Player  486 

Plecy  607 

Plescy  607 

PlesBis  606 

Plimpton,  Manoitery  7 
Plokenot  68 

Plompton  280 

Plott  486 

Plnet  218 

Plumbers' Gov^any  466 
Pocock  624 

Poillot  292 

Poissonniere  406 

Pol  608 

Pomfret  121 

Ponsonby  180 

Pont  488 

Pontefract  660 

Pontissara,  Bp,  164 

Poole  88, 686 

Popeller  186 

Popler  212 

Portal  486 

Porteons  199 

Porter       29, 62,  216,  487 

628,  624 
Portnowe  284 

Port-Pigham,  Seal  889 
Portrea  620 

Portugal  680 

Potter  &u474,Bp.  623 
Pottinger  890 

Pottock  265 


Pouffes  438 
Fomterers*  Otnpy,       666 

Ponltney  879 

Ponnt  77 

Ponntney  246 

Power  8, 88 

Powia  •282 

Pownall  13, 126, 240 

Pownse  805 

Foyner  448 

Poynet,  Bp.  468 

Poynter  •460 

Poyters  680 

Praed  671 

Prayers  188, 618 

Preede  884 

Preener  ^119 

Prelate  •285 

Prenpe  464 

Prerley  176 

Prescott  •484 
Preston,  Town     868,  869 

Price  645 

Prichet,  Bp.  250 

Primrose  4  Hmea  477 

Proby  278 

Proctor  666,  ^614 

Prospect  104 

ProBser  618 
Pronde        108,  268,  •488 

Pryce  •645 

Pnisaye  875 

Poison  248 

Fnjolas  488 
Pnrefoy   286,  ^rtt  806, 564 

Parser  808 

Purvig  ^402 

Put  884 

Pntland  608 

PybuB  117 

Pyke  272, 866,  464 

Pyne  462 

Pynell  215 

Pypard  91, 485 

Pype  468 


QnaHe  160 

Qnarles  628 

Qnarm  89 

Qaatennain(aii)  166,  •305 
Quatremayne  88 

Queenborongh,  Toton 

814, 648 
Qneensfeny,  fur^^  612 
Qoincy  117, 861 


Badclifle       65, 184,  '229 

840 


Baden 

Bedford 

Baffles 

Ba^on 

Barnwell 


PACK 

161 
864,619 
406 
206 
207 


Baleigh  160, 178,  Bp.  884 
Balston  890 

Bambotiillet  444 

Bampsnile  602 

Bamsey,  Abh^  489 

Banken  29 

Ranson  473 

Raphael  14 

Rapouel  249 

Banjff  64 

Raul  280 

Raonston  686 

Raven  429, 490 

Rawson         286, 680, 601 
Raynon  296 

Read(e)  116,186,212,  ^294 
827»  bia  464 
Reading,  Abbey  286 

Rebow  76 

Redcomyn  190 

Rede  295 

Redham  496 

Redman(main)      hU  192 
Bp,  bia  192 
Redmayne  808 

Rednesse  379 

Refuge  529 

Reginald,   Earl   of 

ComwaU  '47 

Reignold  474 

Reinstein  832 

Rendacy  266 

RendeU  78 

Renny  628 

Repingdon,£i>.(S6al)  447 
Repley  277 

Besoun  170 

Restwold  446 

Ketowre  684 

Revers  610 

Revett  690 

ReynallCeU)        228,  *40d 
Beynolda  106, 474 

Abp,  •248 
Rhodes  126 

Rhys  211 

RiCHABD  L  *19 

Richard  de  Ely,  Bf>.  806 
Bichard,  King  of  me 


*59 
684, 617 


Romans 
Bichards 

Richardson  10, 537 

Richemand  87 

Richer  486 

Richmond     87, 480,  *5d8 


664 


IITDBX. 


PAOB 

Richmond,  Abbey  147 
RicBWorth  215 

Ridale  619 

RideU  458,  493,  619 

Ridceway  448 

Ridler  149 

Ridley  81,  496,  Bp.  247 
Bigand  632 

higgi  206 

Ripley  211 

T^ipon,  Ses  of  863 

Ripon,  Town  870 

Rise  48 

Risley  113 

Rithen  144 

Biven  294, 668 

Riviere  194 

Robin  892 

Robinson  184, 555 

Bp.  *271 
Robyns  267,  hia  632 

Roohe  18,  bw  115, 183 
Roches  115 

Rochester,  Ciiy  868 

Rochester,  See  of  516 
Rochford,  Earl  of  *6] 
Bock  62 

Rodd  586 

Rodey  23 

Roe  *486 

Roffey  136 

Roger,  Abp,  216 

Rogers  136 

Rogerway  695 

Rohan  *189 

Roiosby  170 

Rokeby  490 

Rokele  402 

Rokes  490 

Romilly  871 

Ronayne  64 

RongroUis  842 

Rookeby  624 

Roos(e)  bU  611,  626 

Ropemakers'  Cmpy.  830 
Roper  215 

Rorke  173 

Bos  bU  611 

Roscarreck  828 

Rose  602 

Roeecreeg  501 

Roselee  581 

Rosindale  199 

Robs,  See  of  612 

Boss  646 

RoBselyn  bit  *79 

RosUes  601 

Rostlings  832 

Rouoh  878 

Bonget  800 


Roondell 

Ronpell 

Rons 

Ronx 

Rowand 

Rowans 

Rowe 

Rowntree 


PAOS 

427 
889 
*144,216 
2xS5 
433 
842 
•61,  863 
23 


Royal  £xchan<^A  As- 
surance Company   608 
Royal  Institution  of 

Great  Britain  427 

Royal  Society  481 

Roydenhall  111,  292 

Rndings  *122 

Rugemond  75 

Rnminesville  602 

Rnndle  491 

Rupibns,  de.  Bp.  115 
Russell  •23'!,  2.;5,  hie  277 
462.  663,  689 
Russia  Merchants  636 
Ruthfls  -  238 

Rutland  431 

Rye  619 

Ryed  432 

Ryon  829 

Rythe  144 


SaokviUe  *599 

Saddlers'  Company  511 
S.  Amant  6w  604 

S.  Amond(t)  275,  604 

S.  Andrew's,  B«r^A  512 
S.Barbe  104 

S.  Bartholomew's  JQb«- 

pital  139 

3.  Blaise  469 

S.  Chad  175 

S.  Chamans  229 

S.Glair(ere)(ar6)  637, 5o8 

688 
S.  Gall,  Abbay  49 

8.  Gilbert  175 

SainthiU  459 

S.  Hugh.  Bp,  616 

S.  Ives,  Town  811 

Saint  John  302,  *607 
Sein  Johan  bis  607 

S.Loe  236 

Sein  Loy  236 

S.  Malo,  VtUe  de  612 

St.  Mary-Church,  Wil- 
liam of,  Bp.        74,  869 
Saint-Maur  623 

Saint-Omer  61 

Salisbury,  Earl  of  *980 
Salisbury,  See  of  604 
Salley,  Bp.  670 


Salmon,  Bp,  *514 

Salperwick  600 

Salt  109 

Salter  ^60 
Salters'  Company  615 
Salt-Fisbmougers' 

Company  349 

Salvayn  607 

Samford  89, 595 

Samler  88, 295 

Sammes  607 

Sampson  621 

Sams  514 

Samwell  *550 

Bancroft,  Abp.  *in,  209 

Sandbach  102, 631 

Sandelin  40 

Sandellayer  51 

Sandes  174 

Sandilanda  228 

Sandon  468, 483 

Sanquhan  285 

Santon  223 

Sanxer  476 

Sapcott<e)  80, 210 

Sares  312 

Sarren  162 

Sassell  639 

Saunscheverell  611 

Sannsum  250 

Sauvoye  149 

Savage,  Bp.  884 

Sawbrid  46 

Sawbridge  234 

Sawers  620 

Sawrev  88L 

Sawsefele  639 

Saxby  444 
Saxony  'l^S,  882,  470 
Saxony,  Duktdon^     *i86 

Say  74 

Sayer  628 

Seamier,  Bp,  816 

Scarell  210 

Scheerle  408 

Soheffeld  87 

Schoppin  612 

Scipton  62 

Scoff  496 

Soogan  643 

SooUay  608 

Scolycome  150 

Scopham  808, 521 

Scopley  146 

Scory,  Bp.  •453 

Scot  645 
Scotland,  J7m(7^ia  of  •522 
Scots  Corporation, 

Seal  103 

Soott  163, 294 


urOEX.    ' 
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ScTivBTiBXB' Company  463 

Shrabsole                   104 

Scroti  e 

686 

Shngley                        869 

Sonbersdorf 

67 

Shurstabb                     487 

Scndamore 

664 

Shnrstable                   256 

Scurlield 

40 

Shute  Barrington       861 

Scyrlow 

157 

Shattleworth       226, 613 

Sea 

639 

Bp.  •613 

Seafowle 

623 

Sibbald                  bis  168 

Seale 

184 

Sibells                           409 

Search£eld 

22 

Sicily,  King  of             268 

Seaton 

23C 

Sicklemore                  639 

Sedborongh 

13 

Sigeston                       214 

Sedge  wicke 

52 

Silkmen  Company        34 

SeeveB 

117 

Silk-tbrowers  Cmp^.  •511 

Segrave       ' 

^56,  283,  •376 

Silvertop                       257 

•394,  •482 

Silvester                      624 

Segre 

876 

Simiuges                     608 

Seigneuret 

606 

Simpson                       143 

Seinttle 

87 

Sinclair                635, 537 

Sempringham,  Priory 

Skene              bis  193,  562 

161,  460 

Skevington,  Bp,          2»6 

Senhonse 

448,  Bp.  126 

Skewis                          584 

•448 

Skinner,  Bp.               296 

Seresby 

678 

Skinners'  Company 

Sergeaux 

104 

184, 187 

SerjeantB'  Inn     666,  617 

SHpton                  •IC,  46 

Sethington 

640 

Skipworth                    594 

Seton 

184 

Skirlawe      ^157,  Bp.  167 

Sevenoke 

88 

621 

Sevens 

46,185 

Slamberg                      71 

Sewell 

51 

Slaters'  Company       803 

Sexton 

623 

Sleigh                             64 

Shadforth 

836 

Sloan                            183 

Shakerley 

458,  496,  618 

Smallbrook                  665 

Shakspere 

•645 

Smallshaw                   631 

Shambroke 

219 

Smalridge,  Bp.             88 

ShandoB 

457 

Smelt                          616 

Shanke 

•248 

Smeton                        465 

Shapcott 

210 

Smijth                             9 

Sharp,  Abp 

465 

Smith   7,18,42,266,812 

Shedan 

839 

877,  392,  441,  448 

Sheffield,  Town     75.  276 

566,618 

Shekel 

128 

Smitherman                216 

Sheldon 

212 

Smitlis*  Company       803 

Shelletoe 

848 

Smithson                   ^426 

Shelley 

642,  tris  620 

Smyth           261,  448,  541 

Shepherd 

651 

Snappe                        474 
Snelison                       540 

Sheriffe 

489 

Sherley 

272 

Sneyd                         *640 

Shields 

886 

Snitterton                    648 

Shiffner 

427 

Snokishnll                    199 

Shilecome 

344 

Snow                             IS 

Shipwrights' Ompy.    426 

Snowden,  Bp.            •374 

Shirington 

291 

Soame                          304 

Shone 

688 

Soaprnflkers' Cmjm^.  220 

Shorley 

872 

Sodor  &  Man,  See  of  604 

Shotter 

466 

Sole(8)                   his  •593 

Shrigley 

5m  466 

Soley                      bis  593 

Shroder 

142 

Soltan                          617 

655 

FAOV 

Sombr^  688 

Somerie  898 

Somerset  653 

Somerville  836 

Sorny  des  Qreslets  540 
Southcote  132 

Southland  296 

South  Sea  Company  364 

546 
Southwark,  Borough  229 

•518 
Southwell  122 

Spalding  565 

Spanish  Merchants' 

Company  686 

Sparling  615 

Sparman  283 

Sparow  644 

Spectacle  Hakers' 

Company  646 

Speed  625 

Speke  16 

Spelman  466 

Spence  80, 405 

Spencer  •286,  365,  •528 
SpofFord,  Bp.  148 

Sponne  157,196,252,336 
Sponell  548 

Spottiswood  390 

Spotworth  104 

Spratt  828,  Bp.  328 

Spratton  827 

SpreweU  480 

Sprott  828 

Spurriers'  Company  803 
Squire,  Bp,  564 

Stables  486 

Stafford         •78, 196,  850 

Bp.  528 
Stafford,  Town  133 

Stainingtt  ^46 

Stayley  6m  ♦107 

Stalton  216 

Stalworth  246 

Stamford  285 

Stamp  383 

Stan£hrd  *22 

Standelfe  644 

Standish,  Bp.  203 

Stanford  200, 282 

Stanmarohe  370 

Stansam  •596 

StapledoD,  Bp.  343 

Staple  Merchants' 

Company  •375 

SUples  658 

Staples'  Inn  630 

Stapleton  468,  bis  553 
Starkey  88, 666 


656 


Starr  84 
Stationers'  Ompy,  72, 425 

Btawell  166 

Btayltou  215 

Stodman  542 

Steer  bw  107 

Steers  570 

Stenkle  290 

Stephen,  King  *19,  520 

Sterling  -    286 

Stessin  598 
Stevenson     371^  480,  552 

Steyenton  465 

Steward  104 

Stewart  257 

Stewyne  292 

Stibbert  96 

StiU,  BjK  292 

Stirliug  129 

Stock  212 

Stockden  *584 

Stockenetonn  869 
Stock-FishmongexB' 

Company  886 

Stockton  658, 584 

Stockwood  276, 650 

Stoford  292 
Stokes     370,  660,  6m  617 

Stokwith  'll? 

Stompe  24 

Stone  666 

Stonehoase  66 

Stonor  bit  *194 

Storey          878,  Bp.  *50e 

Stourton  278, 626 

Stowell  166 

Straham  *197 

Strange  897,560 

Stranham  436 
Stratele  or  Stratley    220 

Stratford  bU  574 

Bp.  687,  46p.  687 

Strathallan  196 

Street  191 

Strelle  438 

Strelton  240 

Stricksoa  672 

Strode  •627 

Stron^tharxB  224 

Stroud  248 
Stuart          •196,  262,  588 

Stuckey  211 

Stud  holme  549 

Studman  642 

Stukeley  80 

Stnrgeon  667 

Sturgiiey  557 

Sturm  yu  545 

Stutvilj  483 


Style 
Subston 
Sudbery 
Sudbury,  Abp. 


•289 
487 
206 

•206 
£p.  369 
Suetlng  60S 

Sugar  92, 567 

Sugdon  814 

Surridge  140 

Suttie  603 

Sutton  102,220,289,805 
Bp,  •89,  •484 
Snwart  166 

Suylvertone  166 

Swallman  189 

Swallow  662 

Swan  6m  563 

Swanland  663 

Swansey  696 

Swanstou  664 

Swanton  600 

Sweeting  608 

Sweetland  428 

Sweetman  203 

Swelyton  816 

Swetenham  544 

Swettenliam  ^644 

Swift  620 

Swinnerton  172 

Sword  666 

Swyft  428 

Swynebourne  69 

Swyneford  69 

Swynethwayte  69 

Swyney  69 

SydaU,  Bp.  •649 

Sydemei-8  80 

Sydenham  67,  ^169,  ^488 
Sydney  ^465 

Syer  528 

Sykes  278,  293,  496 

Sylvester  309 

Symmes  414, 487 

Symonds  191, 607 

Symonston  665 


Tadingtone  177 

Tailors'  Compaq       521 
Tait,  Bp,  490 

Talbot  498, 660 

Talebot  880 

Tallow  Chandlers' 

Company  210, 813 

TaJstock  99 

Tancarvillc  631 

Tanke  682 

Tanner  ^312 


Tapps- 

Tarbutt 

Tarpley 

Tarsell 

Tasborough 

Tateshale 
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497 
693 
472 
810 
461,480 
^•232 
233 
Tatnell  610 

Tatton  7 

Tatyngton  167 

Tanke  178, 671 

Tauyers'  Company     660 
Tavestoke  112 

Taylard  668 

Taylor  263,  Bp,  31^ 

Teale  451 

Tempest  401 

Templar  668 

Temple  668 

Temple  (Inner),  So- 
ciety of  ^460 
Temple  (Middle),  So- 
ciety 86,  862 
Templer  668 
Templeton  116 
Temom  130 
Terrets  680 
Terriok,  Bp.  865 
Teshmaker  487 
Tetfoid  498 
Tetlow  72 
Thacker  827 
Thackery  546 
Theme  829 
Themilton  *S7S,  606 
Thomas  674 
Thomason  428 
Thony  404 
Thorelys  194 
Thome,  on  288 
Thomhagh  U,  171 
ThomhiU  107 
Thomholme  809 
Thomthwaite  809 
Thornton  309,  •486 
Thorowgood  617 
Thoyts  869 
Throckmorton  •lOS 
Thunder  691 
Thurland  178 
Thurlow  662 
Thwenge  448 
Tibetot  616 
Tickell  669 
Tiderleigh  '142 
Tilley  129 
TUUe  169 
Timber?ey  876 
Timporin                     567 


Tln-Plate  worken' 

Oomna/ny  868 

Tinten  669 

Tippet  164 

Titherly  286 

Tiverton,  Town  680 
Tobacco-Pipe  Maken' 

Oompany  676 

Todd  278 

Todenham  89 

Tofte  868 

TokeU  166 

Tolderrey  97 

Tolosa  162 

Tomb  676 

Tomyris  672 

Tonyn  4i8 

Tooker  624 

Topclyff  676 

Topp  Ub 676 

Torrance  70 

Torrens  88 

TotowhiU  244 

Tottenham  194 

Took  90 

TonlBon  421 

Tourney  106 
Towers    hu  *679,  Bp.  94 

Towgood  461 

TownsoB,  Bp.  618 

Traoy  469 
Trade  and  Plantations, 

CommiaMera.  of  (Seal)  78 

Trainel  600 

TramaiU  271 

Trap  87 

Trasaher  189 

Trat  489 

Travers  882, 497 

Treoothik  80 

Trefosis  ^618 

Tregarthick  *88l 

Tregean  888 

Tregold  29 

Tregosse  663 
Trelawney    866,  Bp.  906 

TremayU  271, 867 

Tremsyne  *16 

Tremenheere  462 

Tremere  689 

Trenereek  108 

Trcnowith  '111 

Trentham  296 

Trersteyn  629 

Trevenour  626 

Trevethin  186 

Trevile  696 

Treyoneck  277 
Trewartben 
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Treweek  61 

Trewinoan  627 
Trinity  Honse,  QuUd  884 

Trippet  868 

Trogone  629 

Trollop  197 

Trompintona  691 

Tross  610 

Trotter  882 

Trontbeek  *614 

Trowbridge  ^77 

Trowte  146 

Trabshawe  166, 468 

Tnunbull  82 

Trampenton  691 
Trumpington    66,88,691 

Trosbutt  611 
TrasseU        166,  276,  276 

Trye(6)  66,  •84 

Tryvett  hia  •690 

Tabb  800 

Tucker  hia  ^624 

Tudman  601 

TuengB  t  448 

Tuffle  467 

Tunstall  Bp,  180 
Turberville     88,  Bp,  877 

Turbine,  Bp,  •178 

Turbutt  •egs 

Turkey  Merchants     686 

TumbuU  ^82 

l^urner  206 
Tamers'  Company     619 

Turton,  Bp,  •686 

Turville  660 

Tnystale  609 

Twenge  443 

Twistleton  •411 

Twynkyn  269 

Tybold,  Bp,  869 

Tyes  'lOe 

Tyldesley  41b 

Tyler,  Bp,  422 

TyU  888 

T^leley  29a 

Tylson  410 

Tynte  375 

Tyrwhitt  •866 
Tyrwhitt-Jones   376,607 

Tyrwhitt  826 

Tytherley  26C 

Tythington  151 

Tyssen  892 


Udney  205 

Udward  461 

Ufflet  267 

Ulster  King  of  Arms  921 

u  u 


667 

PaOB 

Ulster,  Proyinca  of    805 
UmbreU  516 

UmfrevUe  888 

Unwyn  546 

Upholders'  Company 

6u  569,  670 
Utterson  260 

Uverey  609 


Vaoh 

Vaghan  97 

Vale  97, 168,  862 

Valence  *898, 896,  ^481 

Valens  481 

Valeres  'lei 
Vale  Boyal,  Abbey      148 

Valliant  682 

Valoines  hia  488 

Vance  40 

Vancey  287 

Vane  hu  •285 

Vanhatton  427 
Van  Mildert,  Bp,        640 

Vannes,  ViUe  ia  612 

Varlet  248 

Vameok  ^80 

Vassal(l)  99, 597 

Vaoghan  280,  269,  802 
814, 616,  Bp,  •dOl 

Vault  440 

Vaultier  606 

Vaus  289 

Vaux  58, 98,  481 

Vauneye  887 

Vavasour  •194 

Vawdrey  171 

Veal(e)  88, 696 

Vecey  172 

Veok  889, 486 

Veer  •74, 149,  681 

Veitch  82 

Venables  616 

Venaissin,  ComiaJt      162 

Vence  284 

Verdon  161,  ^276,  268 

Vere  160,419 

Vemai  261 

Vernon  117 

Verthon  61 

Vesey  178 

Vicorea  261 

Vidal  ^7 

Videlou  688 

Viepound  IJ 

Vime  ^ 

Villages  Wo 

Vinicombe  809 


658 

rxan 
Vintners'  Company  692 
Vinrinia  College  127 
Vi^an  874, 649 

VogaaU  all 

Von  StnushwitB  286 

VyeU  487 

"Vyner  186 

Vjxney  261 


Waoe 

Wade 

Wadge 

Wadriepont 

Wadsworth 

Wagstafl 

Waite 


•46 
94,  286,  816 
614 
691 
267 
•487 
646 


Wake  •ee,  252,  493 

604,  bit  677 
Wakefield,  Bp.  481 

Wakerley  hit  416 

Wakley  416 

Walden  866 

Wales,  North,  Intig- 

niaof  608 

Wales,  South,  Intig- 

niaof  608 

Waleys  163, 280 

Walker  184,  246,  866 

Walkinshand  463 

WaUer  609 

WaUey  272, 380 

Wallingford,  Seal  17 
Wallis  667 

Wallop  •696 

Walois  167 

Walrond  63,  •82 

Walshall  677 

Walshe  129 

Walsiogham  106 

Walstone  197 

Walter,  Abp.  •484 

Walton,  Bp.  '290,  ^&16 
Wanley  178 

Wanty  214 

Warboxton,  Bp.  186 

Ward  698 

Warden  449 

Warin  483 

Warre  ^248 

Warren  •103, 488 

Warrewik  106 

Warringeham  122 

Wartemberg  199 

Warton,  Bp,  •^OB 

Warwick  862, 660 

Warwick,  Town  Seal  889 
Washbome  153 

Waeseley  '174 


Wasterley  ^174 

Wastley  11 

Watelet  684 

Waterford,  See  of  188 
Waterford,  City  636 

Waterhonse  616 

Watermen,  Ompy.  of  70 
WateviU  401 

Watone  442 

Watson  612,  B^  807,  •418 
Watt  245, 582 

Wattes  311 

Wattyk  282 

Wanley  166 

Wauncy  287 

Waatland  144 

Wax.ChandlexB* 

Company  416 

Wfty(e)  132,  800,  385 

Wayland  195 

Wayte  41 

Weare  616 

Weavers'  Ompy.  Mi  612 
Wednisson  814 

Weele  ^249 

Welbeck,  Abbey  883 

Welday  668 

Weldish  206 

Welbop  696 

Welle  66 

Weller  278 

Welles  877, 486 

Wells  •266 

Wells,  See  of  •486 

Wells,  City  610,  616 

WeUwood  426, 616 

Wencelaugh  155 

Wengham,  Bp^  815 

Wentworth  •84 

West,  Bp.  *BOl 

West  Lool,  Seal  889 

Westfaling,  Bp,  87 

Westley  ^159 

Weston  107,  Bp.  160 

Wethered  474 

Wexford,  Mayor** 

SecU  184 

Weye  800 

Whalley  hit  616 

WhaUey,  Abbey  '616 
Wharton  288 

Wheeler  245, 615, 619, 620 
Wheelwrights'  Cmpy,  620 
Wheywell  318, 619 

Whitby  629 

White  hit  244,  422 

Bp,  *dS5 
Whitfield  ^187 

Whitgif  t,  Bp,  166 


Whithorse 

Whiting 

Whitingwen 

Whitlock 

Whittington 

Whyshaw 

Wiggon 

Wigketone 

Wigley 

Wignetone 

Wigston 

Wigtone 

Wikes 

Wilcockft 

Wilde 

Wilkes 

Wilkins 

Wilkinson 

Willard 

WiUaume 

William  I. 

William  XL 

Williams 
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110 
124 
239 
882 

124,628 
617 
839 
420 
438 
420 
234 
681 

186,594 
216 
284 
472 
620 
690 
615 
501 

•19, 376 

375 

•65,  98, 189 


216,  •273,  513 
Williams  of  Thame     4G4 

615 
Willington  599 

Willis  621 

WiUisby  47, 651 

Willoughby  898, 611 

WUls  184 

Wilshere  230 

Wilson  407, 628 

Wilton  116 

Wiltram  215 

Wiltshire  25, 889 

Wimble  25 

Wimbush  SCO 

Winohoombe,  Abbey 

241,  801 
Winchester,  Oonie  de 

•401,  bit  402 
Winchester  602 

Winstdn(e)  679, 582 

Winterbottom  '291 

Winthorp  110 

Wintona  210 

Winwood  1£9 

Wirgman  842 

Wise  7 

Wiseman  243 

Wishart  447 

Wistowe  452 

Witeneye  161 

Wokingdone  876 

Wokingham,  Seal  7 

Wolfo  70 

WoUstoneoraft  406 

Wolzioh        128,  212,  620 


659 


Wolsay 

Wolsey 

Wolston 

Wolvealey 

WoxinedaJe 


PAas 

680 

•66 

Us  461 

•206 

177 

Wood  244,  bit  889,  ^426 
526,  556,  629,  Bp.  ^484 
WoodhoQse  161,170,551 
Woodmerton  •268, 446 
Woodmongers'  Com- 

Wnany  246, 866 

oodviUe  ^91 

Woodward  298, 419 

WoolbaU  441 

Wooler  192 

Wool-packers'Cfn/yy.  •eSO 
WoolBton  45, 594 

Worceley  490 

Worcester,  City  449 

Worseley  59 

Worsen  483 

Worsvcke  289, 845 

Wortham  87 

Worthington        188. 220 

bit  212 
Wren  682 

Wrenbnzy  682 
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Wrenne  128, 682 
Wright    27,  174,  879,  545 

Wroton  bu  *459 

Wyatt  ^42 
Wych,  De  la,  Bp,        190 

Wychard  465 

WycbiDgham  171 

Wycombe  180 

Wyer  89 
Wyke        41,  60,  290.  465 

Wykebam.  iB/i.  110,  ^416 

Wykersley  168 

Wykes  185 

Wylebi  250 

Wyllera  289 

WyUey  615 

Wymeswold  886 

Wyndhani  258 

Wynsingtone  69 

Wyntworth  •161 

Wythe  295 


Xaintrailles 


Yard 


^54 


iw688 


FA«> 

Tardley  198 

Yarmouth  88 
Yarmouth,  Town       526 

Yate  284 

Yates  284 

Yeates  284 
Yeo                185,  211,  594 

Yeoman  292 

Yerle  623 

Yetts  474 

Yngold  thorp  •150 

Young  18,  •887 

Yvain  840 


Zachen  10 

Zakesley  882,  488,  540 
Zbonski  di  Passebon  578 

Zefoul  90 

Zertschen  880 

Zingell  28 

Zorke  ^195 

Zorulin  800 

Zorvifl  •615 

Zouch  60, 504 

Zuleistein  105 
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ABO    OF    OOTHIO    ABOHITEOTTJBE. 

By  the  late  John  Henby  Pabkeb,  C.B.,  Hon.  M.A.  Ozon, 
F.S.A.  Lend.,  &o.  Fourth  Edition,  274  pp.,  square  16mo., 
with  200  WoodcntB,  cloth,  8«. 

**  It  is  Bcareely  neeemary  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  and  useftil  little  book. 
The  author  of  the  -well-known  *  Glossary  of  Architecture '  was  not  likely 
to  fail  in  his  ABC,  and  has  produced  a  short  and  admirable  view  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  illustrated  at  everr 
stage  with  accurate  woodcuts  of  well-chosen,  examples.  Its  size  is  suited 
to  the  pocket,  and  it  will  be  an  invaluable  viade  mecum  for  every  one  who 
visits  old  churches  or  other  old  .buildings,  whether  as  student  or  excur- 
sionist."—7%e^caJemy,  Sept.  34,  1881. 

THE  GLOSSABT  OF  ABCHITEOTUBE 

ABRIDGED. 

A   CONCISE  GLOSSARY   OF  TERMS  USED  IN 

GRECIAN,  ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Piekbe,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
A  New  Sdition,  revised,  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  nearly  600  Illus- 
trations, in  ornamental  cloth,  7«.  6<2. 

ABCHITECTXJBAIi  VLANVAL. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  late  J.  H.  Pabeeb,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  with  200  Illus- 
trations, and  a  Topographical  and  a  Glossarial  Index.  Seventh 
JSditioiif  with  Additions.  Fcap.  8vo.,  in  ornamental  cloth,  5si 

GOTHIC  ABCHITECTUItE. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCRIMINATE  THE  STYLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  prom  the  Conquest 
TO  THE  Reformation  :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  the 
late  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Medium  Sto.,  cloth,  16«. 

GLOSSABT  OF  HEBALDBY. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  HERALDRY. 
A  New  Editiont  with  1,000  II lustrations.     Post  8vo.,  cloth. 

IJutt  ready, 
[1094.3.50.]  1 


ARCHITECTURE. 


THS  DOMESTIC  ABCHITECTX7BE  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES, 

FROM  TBE  CONQUEST  TO  HENRY  YIIL  Bj  the  late 
T.  HuDSOK  TuBNis  and  the  late  J.  H.  Pabkbb,  C.B.  Second 
Edition,    4  vols.*  8vo.,  profusely  Illustrated,  cloth,  £3  12«. 

Separately, 

Vol.  I.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE  END  OP 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   By  T.  Hudson  Turner.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.,  c1.,  2ls. 

Vol.  II.  FROM  EDWARD  I.  TO  RICHARD  II.,  (the 

Edwardian  Period,  or  the  Decorated  Style).     8 to.,  cloth,  21 «. 

Vol.  III.  FROM  RICHARD  II.  TO  HENRY  VIII.  (or 

the  Perpendicular  Style).  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By 
the  late  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.     In  2  Parts.     8to.,  £1  lOs, 

MILITABY   ABGHITECTX7BE, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  E.Viollet-lr-Duc,  by  M.  Mac- 
DBRMOTT,  Esq.,  Architect.  With  the  Original  French  En- 
gravings. Second  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the  late  J.  H, 
Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  &c    Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  lOf.  6d, 

MEDLSVAL  GLASS  PAINTING. 

AN    INQUIRY    INTO    THE    DIFFERENCE    OF 

STYLE  OBSERVABLE  IN  ANCIENT  GLASS  PAINT- 
INGS, especially  in  England,  with  Hints  on  Glass  Painting 
by  the  late  Charles  Winston.  With  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author.  A  New  Edition,  2  vols.,  Medium  8to., 
with  numerous  coloured  Engravings,  cloth,  £\  11«.  6^. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DESIGN  IN  PAINTED  GLASS. 
By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.,  Royal  4to.,  cloth, 
£1  6<. ;  Vol.  II.,  sewed,  18s. ;  cloth,  £1  1<. ;  Vol.  UI.,  sewed, 
£1  7<.  6d. ;  doth,  £1  10«. 

MEDUEVAL  ABMCXTB. 
ANCIENT    AEMOUE    AND    WEAPONS    IN 

EUROPE.  By  John  Hewitt,  Member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  The  work  complete,  from  the  Iron 
Period  of  the  Northern  Nations  to  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
S  vols.,  8vo.,  £1  llf.  6<2. 

MEDIAEVAL  IBONWOBE. 

8ERRURERIE  DIT  MOYEN-AGE.    Par  Ratmoto 

Bordeaux.  Forty  Lithographic  Plates,  by  G.  Bouet,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.     Small  4to.,  cloth,  £1. 

MEDLSVAL  SCT7LPTTTBE. 
A  SERIES  OF  MANUALS  OF  GOTHIC  ORNA- 
MENT.     No.  1.  Stone  Carving;  2.  Mouldings;    3.  Sur- 
face Ornament.     I6mo.,  price  If.each. 
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ARCHJBOLOGY. 


THE  ABGHiBOLOGY  OF  BOME. 

THE   ARCHEOLOGY  OF  ROME.    With  Plates, 

Plans,  and  Diagrams.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Pabkbb,  C.B. 

Parti.  PBiKiriYX  Fobttticatiokb.  Second  Hdition,  Svo., 
with  59  Plates,  cloth,  21«. 

Part  2.  Walls  akd  Gatxs.    Second  SdiHon,  nearly  ready. 

Part  8.  Ck>K8TBi70Tioir  or  Walls.    Second  Edit,  in  the  Preee, 

Part  4h  The  Egyftiait  Obelises,  with  a  concise  acooiint  of 
their  history  drawn  np  entirely  from  the  inscriptions  upon 
them,  hy  the  late  William  Palmxb,  of  Magdalen  College. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Sxjpplsment  to  Parts  1,  2,  3,  forming 
the  first  volnme,  on  the  **  Primitive  Fortifications,  the  Walls 
and  Gates  of  Borne,  and  the  Construction  of  Walls."  With 
28  Plates. 

Second  Editiont  to  which  is  added  Translations  of 

the  Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions,  hy  Dr.  Bibch  and  the  Bev.  G. 
Tomlinson;  Pliny's  account  of  them  in  the  first  century, 
and  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  fourth ;  Professor 
DoNALDsoN^B  Essay  on  Ohelisks ;  Dr.  Bibch's  Notes  upon  the 
Obelisks,  and  an  Egyptian  Scarabseus.  8  Plates,  8vo.,  cl.,  5«. 

Part  5.  The  Fobum  Bouanvm  et  Magnum.  Second  Edition. 
Bevised  and  Enlarged^  41  Plates,  8vo.,  cloth,  IO0.  Gd. 

Part  6.  The  Via  Sacba,  was  originally  published  with  Part  5, 
the  "  Forum  Bomanum ;"  it  is  now  separated,  and  to  the 
New  Edition  is  added  a  complete  account  of  the  Ezcavationb 
in  Bomb  tbom  a.d.  1485  to  the  present  time.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Revised  and  Enlarged^  35  Plates,  dvo.,  cloth,  12s. 

Part  7.  The  Colosseum.  36  Plates,  Svo.  Second  Sdition, 
in  the  Preee. 

Part  8.  The  Aqueducts  of  Ancient  Bomb.  21  Plates,  8vo., 
cloth,  15«. 

Part  9.  Tombs  in  and  nbab  Bomb,  and 

Part  10.  FuNBBBAL  AND  Eablt  Chbistian  Sculptubb. 
39  Plates,  8vo.,  dotb,  15«. 

Part  11.  Chuboh  and  Altab  Decobations  and  Mosaic  Pic- 
tubes  IN  Bomb.    20  Plates,  8vo.,  cloth,  10«.  6d. 

Part  12.  The  Catacombs  op  Bomb.   37  Plates,  8vo.,  doth,  15«. 

Part  13.  Houses  and  Castles. 

Part  14.  The  Medlbtal  Chubghes. 


THE    ARCHITECTUEAL    HISTORY    OF    THE 

CITY  OF  BOME,  abridged  from  Mr.  Parker's  "  ArchaeoJogy 
of  Bome."  For  Students.  Second  Edition,  Post  8to.,  cloth, 
with  Plan  of  Borne,  and  i6  pp.  of  Illustrations,  6«. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 


NEWBX7BY. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  TOWN  AND 

BOROUGH  OF  NEWBUBT,  in  the  County  of  Berks.  By 
Waltbb  Monet,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  **  Battles  of  Newbury, 
"Church  Goods  in  Berkshire,"  dBO»  Medium  8yo.,  oloth, 
with  Three  Plans,  £1  Is. 


(f 


ABIKaDON. 

AN  ACCOUNT   OF   THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF 

THE  HOLY  CROSS,  and  of  the  Hospiul  of  Christ  in 
Abingdon,  by  Francis  Little,  1627.  Edited  by  C.  D.  Cos- 
BAM,  B.C.L«    Fcap.  %vo,,  cloth,  4«. 

WINGHESTSB. 
WTKEHAlf  ICA :   a  History  of  Winchester  College 

and  Commoners,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  the  Rev,  H.  C.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.,  cloth,  508  pp.,  with  Nineteen 
Illustrations,  10«.  6d, 

CORNWALL. 

CHURCHES  OF  WEST  CORNWALL ;  with  Notes 
of  Antiquities  of  the  District.  By  the  late  J.  T.  Buoht. 
Second  Edition,  with  over  200  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo., 
doth,  5s. 

SL8T0W. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  EL8T0W. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Wigaam,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
with  some  Notes  on  the  Abohitectubb  of  the  Chuboh, 
by  M.  J.  C.  BucxLBT.  8yo.,  oloth,  with  14  Ulnstrations, 
7s.  W. 

DOVEB. 

THE    CHURCH    AND   FORTRESS    OF    DOVER 

CASTLE.  By  the  Rev,  John  Pucklb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Dorer.    Medium  8f o.,  cloth,  5s. 

OLEKT. 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF    CLENT.       By    John 
Akphlbtt,  M.A,  S.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Crown  8vo., 
oloth,  5s. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


ENGLISH  GHUBOHBS  IN  OOTTNTIES; 

OB,  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
EVERY  CHURCH  IN 
Bbrkshirb,  2s.  6d. 
Buckinghamshire,  2s.  M. 
ozfordihire,  28.  m. 

The  Diocese  op  Oxford,  con- 
taining the  above,3  Counties, 
in  1  vol.,  8to.,  cloth,  7«.  Sd. 


Bedfordshire,  2s.  64. 

Cambridqeshirb,  is. 

Huntingdonshire,  2s.M. 

Suffolk,  Engravings^  7s.  6d. 

The  Diocese  of  Ely,  contain- 
ing the  aboTe  4  Parts,  1  toI., 
cloth,  lOt.  6d. 


Its  Dedication. — Supposed  date  of  Erection  or  Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of  Interest  in  or  near. — Notices  of  Fonts. — Glass,  Furniture. 
— and  other  details— Also  Lists  of  Dated  Examples,  Works  re- 
lating to  the  County,  &c. 

WORKING  DBAWINOS  OF  OHXTBOHES,  &c., 
In  thb  Nbiohboubhood  of  Oxford. 

MlVSTXB  LOYELL  ChITBCH,  OXFORDSHIRE.      Folio,  58. 
A  Tery  elegantapMimen  of  the  PerpandicalaratyU.   To  hold  S60  paraona. 

Shottesbroke  Church,  Berks.    Folio,  Ss.  6d. 

A  good  and  pure  apeeimen  of  the  Deeorated  atyla. 

Wilcote  Chttech,  Oxfordshire.     Folio,  Ss.  6d. 

▲  amall  Chnrcb  iu  the  Decorated  styla.    Slie,  60  feat  bj  SO. 
Estimated  coat,  864/.    Holda  160  persons. 

St.  Bartholokew's  Chapel,  Oxford.    Folio,  Ss.  6d. 

A  amall  Chapel  in  the  Early  Perpendienlar  s  tyle .    Slie,  S4  feet  by  16. 
Estimated  oost,  S28/.    Holds  90  persona. 

Oxford  Burial-Groukd  Chapels.    Folio,  10«.  6d. 

1.  Norman.  2.  Early  English.  3.  Decorated. 

Separately,  each  6s, 


Working  Drawings  of  Churches,  with  Views,  Elevations, 

Sections,  and  Details. 
Published  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

Warxutoton    Chttrch,    Northakptovshire.      Royal 

folio,  cloth,  I0s.6d. 

A  fine  thirteenth-centnry  Choreh.    About  115  feet  by  47. 

Strixtok  Church,  Northamptokshire.    Folio,  5s. 

A  amaU  Chareb  in  the  Early  Bngliah  atyle.  Calonlatedf  or  SOO  paraona ; 

Goat,  about  800J. 
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TOPOQRAPRICAL  W0UK8  {eomUmmed). 

TOPO0BAPHZOAL  AND  HIBTOBICAL  WOBXS 

RBLATnro  TO  OXFOBD  and  NEiaHBOUBHOOD. 

OXPOED.— THE  VISITOR'S  GUIDE  TO  OXFORD. 

With  110  Illustration!  and  a  coloured  Plan,  Post  8vo.,  in 
ornamental  wrapper,  1«. 

OXPOED.— A  HAND-BOOK   FOR   VISITORS  TO 

OXFORD.  Illnstrated  by  One  Hundred  and  Forty- five 
Woodcuts  by  Jewitt,  and  Twenty-six  Steel  Plates  by  Le  Keux, 
and  a  new  coloured  Plan.  A  New  Edition,  8vo.,  ornamental 
cloth,  6«. 

OXPOED.— SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  RECORDS 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  OXFORD,  with  Extracts  from  other 
Documents  illustrating  the  Municipal  History:  Henry  VIII. 
to  Elisabeth,  [1509—1583].  Edited,  by  Authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Oxford,  by  the  late  William  H.Turner, 
of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  under  the  direction  of  Robert  S. 
Hawkins,  late  Town  Clerk.    Royal  8to.,  cloth,  £\  \t. 

OXPOBD.-SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WALTER 

DE  MERTON,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  Founder  of  Merton  College.  By  Ed- 
mund, Bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand ;  late  Fellow  of  Merton 
College.      8vo.,  2f. 

OXPOBD.— NOTES  FROM  THE  MUNIMENTS  OF 

S.MARY  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  W.  Dunn  Macrat, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  4«. 

OXFORDSHIRE.— DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  the  Great 

Survey  of  England  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  m  lzzzvi. 
Facsimile  of  the  part  relating  to  Oxfordshire.    Folio,  cloth,  8«. 

In  the  Prett. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  DOMESDAY  BOOK 

FOR  OXFORDSHIRE.  With  full  Indices,  Notes,  and  a 
Reprint  of  the  Text  in  Extended  Latin.    Medium  Svo. 

Also  AN  Edition  in  Folio,  uniform  with  the  Faetimiie. 

DORCHESTER,  Oxon,  the  Hietory  of.  Bbitish 
Earthworks — Roman  Camp — Bishopric;  and  the  Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  Church,  compiled  from  the  best 
Authorities.  With  a  General  Introduction  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Medium  8to.,  cloth,  with 
Two  Plans  and  50  Woodcuts  by  O.  Jewitt,  price  10«. — Also 
separately » the  Introduction,  and  Extracts  from  preTious  Works, 
&c.,  in  wrapper,  price  if. 
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TOPOQRAPHIOAL  WOItKB  (eonHnued). 


GBEAT  HASELEY,  Oxfordshire,  Some  Remarks  upon 

the  Church  of.    Second  EditioD,  8vOb,  cloth,  69. 

lEFLEY,  Oxfordshire,  A  History  of  the  Township  of. 
A  New  Edition.  By  Edward  Marshall,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  4«. 

CHTTRCH  ENSTONE,  Oxon,  An  Account  of  the 
Township  of.    By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3«. 

BICESTEE.  —  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DEANERY  OF  BICESTEB,  OXON.  Compiled  by  J.  C. 
BloioteiiD,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Launton,  and  Rural  Dean. 
Part  I.  84  pp.  Medium  4to.,  in  wrapper,  with  Plans  and 
WoodoutB,  5«. 


BERKSHIRE. — Inventory  of  Furniture  and  Omamente 

in  the  Churches  in  the  County  of  Berkshire,  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward  the  Sixth:  Transcribed  from  the  Original  Records, 
with  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Walter  Monet, 
F.S.A.     Crown  Svo.,  limp  clotb,  ds.6d. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.— INVENTORY    of    FTTRNI- 

TURE  AND  ORNAMENTS  REMAINING  IN  ALL  THE 
PARISH  CHURCHES  OP  HERTFORDSHIRE  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth:  Tran- 
scribed from  the  Original  Records,  by  J.  £.  CU8SAK8» 
F.R.H1ST.S00.    Crown  Syo.,  limp  cloth,  4*. 

YORK. — Memoirs  Illustratiye  of  the  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  County  and  City  of  York.  Proceeding*  of 
Archaological  Institute  at  York.  With  134  Illustrations.  8vo., 
cloth,  10«.  M. 

WINCHESTER.— Proceedings  of  the  ArchaBological 

Institute  at  Winchester  in  1845.     8vo.,  10«.6d. 

HISTORICAL    MEMORIALS    OF     BEAITCHIEF 

ABBET.  near  Derby.    By  S.  O.  Addt,  M A.    4to..  16«. 

ST.  ASAPH.— Esgobaeth  Llanelwy.  A  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  General,  Cathedral,  and  Parochial. 
With  HlnstrationB.  By  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Tbomab,  M.A.,  Bector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Cefn.    Svo.,  doth,  £1  17«.  6(i. 

SCOTLAIO).  —  Descriptive  Notices  of  some  of  the 
Ancient  Parochial  and  Collegiate  Chnrohes  of   Scotland 
with  Woodcuts  by  0.  Jewitt.    Svo.,  5s. 
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ARHJSOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


THE    CALENDAR    OF    THE    PRATER -BOOK 

ILLUSTRATED.  (Comprinng  the  fint  portion  of  the 
"Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  with  an  Appendix  on 
Emblems,  illustrated,  enlarged,  and) corrected.)  With  npwarda 
of  Two  Hundred  Engravingi  from  Medisral  Worka  of  Art 
Fcap.  8vo.,  Sixth  Thoiuand,  ornamental  cloth,  6«. 

THE    TRACT    "DE    INYENTIONE     SANCT-ffi 

CRUCIS  NOSTRA  IN  MONTE  ACUTO  ET  DE 
DUCTIONE  EJU8DEM  APUD  WALTHAM,"  now  fint 
printed  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  In- 
troduction, <feo.,  by  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History.    Royal  Svo.,  price  St. ;  Demy  8to.,  8«.  6d, 

THE  PRIMEVAL  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENGLAND 

AND  DENMARK  COMPARED.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae. 
Translated  and  applied  to  the  illustration  of  similar  remains  in 
England,  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.,  cloth,  6t, 

ART  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY:  A  Series  of 
Lectures  by  the  late  William  BuBexfl,  F.R.I.B.A.  Medium 
8vo.,  cloth,  4a. 

m 

OUR  BRITISH  ANCESTORS :  VHO  AND  WHAT 

WERE  THEY  ?  An  Inquiry  serving  to  elucidate  the  Tradi- 
tional History  of  the  Early  Britons  by  means  of  recent  Ex- 
cavations, Etymology,  Remnants  of  Religious  Worship,  In- 
scriptions, &c.  By  the  Rev.  Sakuel  Lxsokb,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 
Rector  of  Rodmarton.    Post  8vo.,  cloth,  6s, 

OUR  ENGLISH  HOME:  Its  Early  History  and 
Progress.  With  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic 
Inventions.     Third  JSdUian.    Crown  8vo.,  8«.  6d. 

JAMES  PARKER  AND  CO. 
Oxford,  and  6  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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